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c ^ GEORGE BORROW I 

manuscripts of hirown translations of Welsh 
and ^amsh poetry, and some letters of introduction from Taylor 
of which the letter to Southey was one. Like many before hirn^ 

and many after. Borrow, “ with a shock of mildTur^fs?’ S 
overcd that nobody wanted his manuscripts. Sir Richard 
Phillips, to whom he had been recommended, set him to compile 
the six-volume work, CeUbs-ated Trials (1826) at a wretched Ste 
\vith% ®®Tow shared lodgings in Milmln Street, Bedford Row 
with Roger Kerrison, a Norwich friend, who, however, was so 
embarrassed by Borrow’s various mooc^ and eccentricities that 
he finaUy moved elsewhere! ^ “wmc!, mat 

1825-32, s period of Borrow’s life about 
a' writer’s intention to “ drop 

a veil over these seven years by bringing the supposedly auto- 
-vbio^aphical recorf oi Lasengro (1851) to a conclusion in 1825 

kitS’Tubse^ aiysteriom 

mterest subsequently, which indeed it did. However even ;r 

the Tccou f f are superficiaUy based on Borrow’s doLgs, 
the account is elaborately embroidered, verging at times on 
an asy. Romany Rj^ or The Omtleman Gipsy is equally open to 
as histoiy. What is most likely kfhat Jer quaSng 
Borrow took to tramping the roads. Hit 
w^ an impressive figure. Over six-foot tall, broad-shoulderrf 
hair, habituSUy clothed in a black broad cloth 
smt and white stockings, he strode along at a “ four rmles and a 
h-if^ e, ho„ „d co^d .p fo, 

rft is possible to fix a fw dates and to trace some at least of 
Borrow s movements over this period. He was in NomS in 

uSortol JT'® of Romantic Ballads, which 

offer w^ rejected,* and a further rebuff foUowed L So when 
™pSlS M ThL c».e 

In 2B33, Mrs, ^Clarke, the widow of a naval ofBcer* introfliir-#»rl 

Bormw as a fniguist to the Rev. Francis ViS. S 

tSSrSta ontemarSrite^wSkrf 
5 id. on apinr^^^e/^^lSSS:^ 
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Tlfe. : Society ;€x>mmissionec|g^ Borrow, t 6 translate , the New Testa- 
meat into Manchu, the court language of the^Chinese En^piref'^ 
He retired to the country with a fef»7 books iif the Manc|i,u- 
Tartar Hialectj and Alymot’s Manchu-French Dictionarj — ^but with 
no grammar of the dialect.. After only three welcs’ m^jnsive 
- study, he wrote to ;^r. Jowett, Secretary of the Society: ‘‘ I can 
already , , . translate Manchu with np great difficulty. Sixteen 
weeks later, he passedtan e^iaipination in Manchu and left for 
St. Petersburg (1833). The reason why Borrow went to Russia 
to make®his translation^ is because it was the only European 
country represented at the Chinese Court; furthermore, certain 
material vital for. his purpose Wifts available only in the libraries of 
St. Petersburg. Here Borrow spent a busy two years, producing 
not only the Manchu translation but also two others, nafliely 
verses from Arabic, Persian, and Turkish sources, and Russian 
and, Polish poems. • ^ 

Borrow returned to England in September, 1835, and live 
weeks later he left for Spain to sell a Spanish version of the Bible. 

He traversed Spain for four and a half years, broken only by two 
brief visits to England. Descripticjns of his adventures are con- 
tained in Gypsies in Spain (1841) and The Bd)le in Spain {1842) — 
both of which sold extremely well as soon as they appeared. 
During his prolonged absence he had corresponded regularly 
with Mrs. Clarke, and towards the«end of his sojourn in Spain 
she and her daughter visited him in Seville. In the spring of 
1840 all three set out for England, arriving in London on i6th 
April, and on the 23rd Borrow and Mrs. Clarke were married. 

Mrs. Borrow owned a half-share in a small property on Oultoii 
Broad, near Lowestoft, and witH Sorrow’s earnings from The Bibk 
in Spain they were able to buy it outright and make it tlieir home, 

■His wife, who was seven years older than Borrow,- thus brought 
him a comfortable home and se^rity. He once wrote of her: ^ 

. of my wife I will merel)6 say that she is a perfect paragon 
of wives, can make pudding and sweets' and treacle posset, and 
is the best woman of business in East Anglia.” Between -1840 
and 1865 Borrow did much writing. ' AtOulton he worked in 
the summer-house, , but when he needed a diange ■ of scene he 
would set out on foot to explore parts of Britain. Sometimes his " 
wife and step-daughter ^ent with him, staying in the locality ' 
where Bormw was walking. Only once did he go abroad. 
Wearied by his work on Lavengro he travelled tife Continent from 
March to November, 1844, and letters came to. his wife from^ ■ 

.Vienna, Budapest, Constantinople, Rome -and Venice. , # 

In, 181^3, the .family moved, to :Great Yarmouth, and in i860' 

. . J. (22 Hereford Square), whence , -tame '. 

; .selections , from I^ossian, Danish and Manx foifc Ome a JVed,^ 
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IndSn;!*^ manuscripts of hiy own translations of WeJsh 

- ’e^sans 

.t' 

Xls. 4^'?f «JSy“ “ 

>- « i»K™ fL2“ovi“},‘? v^r? “■' ® 

with jet-black hair^habituey dothS’ il^a 

suit and white stockings he stm^Ie <.i^ ^ broad cloth 

half in the hour° ^ miles and a 

on end. ’ ®Peed for fifteen miles 

Sorrow’s movemente^ over\ 1 ^*p^riod^ ^hI*^ wL*°™ 

1826 to supe^se the Dublkhi^o* r.f i? Norwich in 

unfortunately became the first of lx ^ ^ommhc Ballads, which 
- timehereturWdto^SotSl From time tb 

foat in 1827 he was to pS'^ 

parts of southern Europe In 1820 he*!^ * wandered through 
land Society, offerin^riwo .ii ® ® ‘° the High- 

the best poetry of anfient and ^^^I'^tion and translation of 
offer was^ejeLdT^ra This 

he Med to find a publish^ Avh“ 

respite from poverty! ^ §kepmg Bard. Then came 

BoSow2’a^”£rto’i£®£f F 

St. Margaret’s, Koff 4 ^ 1 ; Cunningham, Vicar of 

British and Foreign Bible “^“““tended him to the 

interview in LondS, and i tfeSal 

therc^a distance of i if " “*hatte walked 

Sid. of 
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T!fe' Society.commisslone 4 r Borrow to translate the New Testa-' ^ 
ment into Maiicliu, the court language of, the' Chinese Engpiref ^ 

' He,, retired to „the country with a fef/ books iif the Manchu- 
Tartar Sialect, and Alymot*s Mamhu-French Didionarj — but 
no grammar of the dialect. After only three \wieks’ intensive 
study, he wTote to %lr. Jowett, Secretary of the Society: ‘‘ I can 
already . , . . translate Mancliu with np great difficulty.’^ Sixteen 
weeks later, he passedfan examination in Manchu and left for 
St. Petersburg (1833). The reason why Borrow went to Russia 
to make 'his translation^ is beC;ause it w^as the only European 
country represented at the Chinese Court; furthermore, certain 
materia! vital for, his purpose was available only in the libraries of 
St. Petersburg. Here Borrow spent a busy two years, producing 
not, only the Manchu translation but also two others, naSiefy 
verses from Arabic, Persian, and Turkish sources, and Russian 
and Polish poems. * ^ 

Borrow returned to England in September, 1835, and five 
weeks later he left for Spain to sell a Spanish version of the Bible. 

He traversed Spain for four and a half years, broken only by two 
brief visits to England. Descripti<^ns of his adventures are con- 
tained in Gypsies in Spain (1841) and The Bible in Spain (1842) — 
both of which sold extremely well as soon as they appeared. 
During his prolonged absence he had corresponded regularly 
wdth Mrs. Clarke, and towards the«end of his sojourn in Spain 
she and her daughter visited him in Seville. In the spring of 
1840 all three set out for England, arriving in London on i6th 
April, and on the 23rd Borrow and Mrs. Clarke were married. 

Mrs. Borrow owned a half-share in a small property on Oulton 
Broad, near Lowestoft, and witfi Borrow’s earnings from The Bible 
in Spain they were able to buy it outright and make it their home. 

His wife, who was seven years older than Borrow, thus brought 
him a comfortable home and se^jurity. He once wrote of her: ^ 
‘I . . of my wife I will merely say that she is a perfect paragon 
of wives, can make pudding and sw^eets and treacle posset, and 
is the best woman of business in East Anglia.” Between 1840 
and 1865 Borrow did much writing. At Oulton he worked in 
the summer-house, but when he needed a dhange of scene he 
would set out on foot to explore parts of Britain. Sometimes his " 
wife and step-daughter ^ent with him, staying in the locality 
where Borj^w was^ walking. Only once .did he go abroad. 

: ;,Wearied by his work on Lavengm he travelled tl?e Continent from ^ 
March to November, 1844, and lettei's came to his wife from 

' Vienna, Budapest, Constantinople, Rome- and Venice. 

In i 8§3, the family moved to Great Yarmouth, and in i86o ' 
to I ^ house in 4 .ondon (22 Plereford Square),- whence eame 
selections from iTassian, Danish and Manx fo!* Once a Week, 



oniy^olerate the sedentary life for a limited period: at Battersea' 
aii4 .Nottiiig Hill were - gypsy colonies where Romany Rye (The 
C^ypsy Gentleman) was welcomed with, profound respect and 
where- he alw^^s felt at home and at peace with the world. 

J^^ary, 1865, ■ Mrs. Borrow died. tBorrow., alone and 
uncared Ibr, lingered miserably in London for five years.v tintil lie 
was overcopie by ajonging/or Onlton; hf- returned there, taldiiff 
a house-keeper with him. He made rare visits to the gypsies on' 
Ouiton^ March, or on Mousehoia Heath, but his horizon was 
closing in. He was lonely and uncomfortable, for his housekeeper, 
too, was old, and ten years after her mother’s death, Sorrow’s 
s^p-daughter and her -husband. Dr. MacOubrey, came to loo.k 
aftejt him. On 26th July, 1881, they went to pay a visit in 
■^owestoft, leaving Borrow in Oiilton Cottage, and returned to 
hiid him dead. ■ The bodies of nim and his .wife share a coiiimon 
resting-place in Brompton Cemetery, London. 
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INTRODUCTION 

When Wild Wales ^vizs first published, it was not much of a 
success. The reviewers considered Borrow eccentric rasther than 
original and did not appreciate, as we do, his zest, energy, and 
inexhaustible interest in human beings. And became tours in 
Wales had regularly appeared* in print in the previous seventy 
years, the critics thougnt Borrow^s theme was no longer novel. 
Posterity has proved them w«ong: the pen of a great writer 
makes every subject delightful. But it is easier to understand 
their point of view if we remember that the tour through Wal& 
had become by Borrow’s day an outworn literary fasliion. 

Before die middle of the eightecSith century, Wales was thought* 
a foreign land, where people spoke a strange tongue and lived 
mainly on toasted cheese. Englishmen who settled there did so 
because the cost of living was low. Travellers went through the 
whole the country only for thq purpose of making political, 
economic or ecclesiastical surveys. The idea of touring Wales 
for pleasure did not become popular until the beginning of the 
Romantic movement, towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

Painters who entered the country* were delighted to find that 
many a Welsh panorama resembled the much admired pictures 
of Claude and of Salvator Rosa. The tourists looked for just 
these picturesque ” qualities in the landscape and foimd a new 
source of pleasure in the sight of the lofty mountains, the mysterious 
o^ woods, deep valleys and'awe-inspiring waterfalls. When 
Ihomas Pennant made his famous tours of Wales in and 
5776^ he declar^ that the vaUey between Llandderfel and 

Elandnilo needed Salvator Rosa tjj do it justice. As for Craig Cai, '* 

on Cader Idris, he himself co<ild never hope to equal in words 
the mcomparable painting of the subject by Richard Wilson. 

Tennam did much to attract English tourists to his native 
Wales. He described landscapes, local customs, trade returns 
and mineral resources; and he made them all interesting. He 
noted the appearance of rare birds, plants and animals; he ' 
itemised the old pictures, Turniture and architectural feature of 
the mansions he visited. Pennant had many friends among the 
Welsh gentry and was able to use some of tffe toiique manu- ■* 
scrpte they^ posseted whenever he referred to the history of pre- 
histonc and medieval Wales. Altogether, he presented a most, 
wid pisture of the Wales of his day and the Wales of the past 

remarked about him, “Jle’s 
the best traveller Pever read.” , mxc# 
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m^tal and the romaX" ^ scenes, the senti- 

inclinations ” s™nded hv ?''l" to his 

were iFITed wifo awe at the wondm of4T«eatior^The‘°''™'' 

would otherwise have gone abroad no^”‘l P^Pi* who 

•’‘Nrjvr “'.r '5-“-‘^»V2h3“' “ '■“• 

VtaS. CEhl.™*'? ““»■»» » th. 

independent people. ^ ^ ^ wild,, sturdy and 

th^ii,^fcfrtrnew ZairS "xte appeal to 
to Wales increased with each dec?Hp " of visitors 

bem called “ public ditches -or tubhcstepTaddCT^”*' 

good surfaces: carri;i<yf*« , step ladders were given 

more comfortable m'^is ^ of^to ^P^^dier and 

and books on Wales flowe(^ fronrSe p™^ Bvl^P 
Borrow made his iournevs in George 

toura in print to fin a sn^I fibr^’ ^ suificient Webh 

”»y »f<i» ...hot. of ton 
’■ language. Borrow him.,. Tf j even less of the 

was a sixteen-year-old clerk te a No^^ ie^ntng Welsh when he 

had been given help hi h?stilL^vT4?w’^ He 

began^to appreciate the poetry of Gomnwf^r? groom and soon 
Dafydd ap Gwilym. Vefbe did iS 

that presented itsefr of visiting Wales opportunity 

tramping tour that formed the\kck«-oT,v!^ 

with two Welsh Calvinistic evaiSTd tZ^f'-T’ “ 

. jhim to go with them into Wales He rf^f ^ persuade 

ton .pI»tonn'o?WnM..h,Sy”„ffi^ 
imagmation that he felt too m,.L J ^Kerature had so filled h s 
i^to this land of remind hZL/'TT^ *? ^°^der 

Wales imtil he himsrjtSVaSom and - W 
dams ofDafyyd ap Gwilym on equal teri^ 

He had to wait many years for his second: chance. In ^he 
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meaEtime lie went to .Rusiia and. Spain ,as' agent for the Bible 
Society^ and be.came one of the ■ best-known' v?riters of daf*'^ 
with the pubiicatiofi of The Bible in Spain, His aeliglitfui- a^4Q'- 
biograpliyj, Lavengm^ was received with mucli less eiithiisiasjn, 
and^oiie critic statedj Mr. Borrow is, never tlior.oiigii:I>r'?at hk 
ease except' when, aiiiong gipsies.*’ II'W to prove that 

critic wrong. ^ . * 

: 'Borrow set oS'for W^les in-. 1854, accompa..riicd by his wife and 
step-daughter. He felt that this *was such a special " pilgrimage 
that he got out of the train it Chester, crossed the border o.n 
foot, ' and walked the rest of the way to Llaogolien. 

He arrived there on ist August, and remained in Wales until 
the middle of November. For the first twenty-six days he was 
content .to ramble out from Llangollen - and visit places^Iile 
V aile Grucis or Ruthin. As Pennant had said, Llangollen was an^ 
excellent ce.atre for the lover of picturesque scenery. So the 
Borijows enjoyed themselves in their own fashion. Mrs. Borrow 
wrote to her mother-in-law about their happiness; “ We are in 
a lovely quiet spot. Dear George goes out exploring the moun-’ 
tains and when he finds remarkable views, takes 'US of an, evening 
to see them... The poor here are humble/ simple and .good — 
pleased, if you will take a slice of browm bread and' a glass of 
sweet milk, and read the Bible to them, which George can do i.n 
Welsh very nicely.* ® ^ 

Borrow then wished to 'see more of North Wales, so he set o,ff 
for Bangor along the road known to .motorists nowadays as A 5. 
His ability as a walker is shown in his covering the thirty-three 
miles from Gerrig-y-Drudion to Bangor in one day. He made 
several excursions from Bangor, ' visiting Snowdon, Plolyhead, 
and Goronwy Owen’s- birthplace in Anglesey. Then he returned 
to Llangollen through Beddgelert, Ffestiniog and Bala. He 
remained a| his base- for a further two m.onths before he, left his 
family ' behind him .and bega'ii- (on ' 2'6th October) his long walk 
to 'South ' Wales, - 

' He chose a route that would allow him. to visit- some of the 
best natural scenery and so,me of the hon^s of. great WT^Shmen 
whose memory he revered. This meant that often took moun- 
tain paths rather than m.ain roads' and sometimes travelled cir- 
cuitously rather than dSectly.' From Llangollen 'he tool a 
mountain' tfeck to Llansant,lfraid, Glyn Geiriog, and Llanrhaiadr. 
Then he turned, out of his cou.rse to. go to LlangldV/yn, Sychnant 
and Llansilm, , to see places associated with. Glendower and Huw 
Moms. He went north-west '.over the hills to., pay' his second visit- 
to, Bala^Hind trudged over the diflBc,ult..rQad to Llanymawddwy 
and^ Dinas Ma^ddwy. ' . From Mallwyd: to Machynlleth he 
followed the mai|i road .of the .modern... motoiiisb but, from 
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to Ponterwy^ he took^ mountain tracks that are 
MI mpMsable except on foot or horseback. When he reached 
Bridge he tamed Wh again for an excursion to Plynl 
^ ^ wanderings over difficult country 

and, rffer lea^ng Hafod, he kept to the main road. He walked 

S^dS the n ‘o Llandovery, Brynamman, 

*e Ta^we v^ey^to Swansea. Then he passed through 

Sken ? Caejihilly. It hS 

taken him a week to get to Machynlleth; another, to Llandoveiy • 

hId*^^rvk^H°^f f Newport. I calculate that he 

had walked at least two hundred and forty miles in that time. 

He brought his rovmgs m Wales^to an end on November i6th 

^hen he went to Chepstow railway station and purchased a 
firsti-class ticket for London. u purcnasea a 

*^lf ’ some journeys he had made in Cornwall, revived 

He 1 °*' and for Celtic philology. 

He afterwards visited the Isle of Man, Scotland and Irefi 

brides travelling agam m South and Mid-Wales. During taese 
wanderings he kept note-books of aU he heard and saw but h is 
wgmficant that he only published an account of his tour of Wales 
Theie was somethmg mysterious about the country that anDealed 

•^liT f invagination wi capS bj 

X f ^ renown and of wonder, the land of Arthur and 

Merlin. Its ancient tongue was full of the spirit of the past- 
fa literatme embodied the true nature of tire Welsh—racy^and 
. 7 ^Be magical. If Borrow was not quite “ the 

perfect m^ter of the Welsh tongue” that he claimed to he in 
Lavengro, he was familiar with the prophecies of Taliesin the 

t .Dd««,./_the language of Glendower ^d the bards!” 

“ Se ^COTffi,iir”^ Wales was published in 1862. 

reviewer disliked the self-glorification the 

Offier SitS ob^^°ffiitTt ^ ^y m mSS‘^ce^S"alv£ 

^ *>• 

or net ^^ether these allegations are true 

th h communicate his enjoyment a 

trough Wales and to interpret the literature, £0^ arf look 
of the country, to their neighbours over the;hord«. In fSe 
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. ifims, lie was completely ^successfiiL^ The, charm of Wild Waks,^ 
,as of all Sorrow’s .work, , depends not at all .on, factual or cliroisr*- 
logical accuracy, but on the way in which •he discloses .Ms 
own . personality , while also conveying the true spirit of 
Wales and its .people. It is the country seen tfirougk the eyes 
of .one man, not revealing the whole country but iiiost of the 
•man. ^ 

Borrow was a very> complex character and we are sonietimes 
deceived into thinking him simpler hnd more down?jgiit than he 
really This compl,exity .is shown in his attitude towards the 
. supernatural. ^ He wTote gravely about second-sight a.nd, at 
Eisteddfa Gurig, deliberately; turned the conversation to fairies 
and corpse candles. He accepted the suggestion that the knock- 
ing in the Cardiganshire mines was caused by spirits who wis!!ed 
to drive the miners mad. He appeared to believe that dreams 
foretold the future, but his reference to his own dream of tlfe - 
Wolverhampton hog-merchant is half jocular. It is clear that 
B«>row was fond of mystification for its own sake. This is most 
obvious when he hinted that there was something quite extra- 
ordinary in the incident at Llanfair when he was looking for the 
birthplace of Goronw>^ Owen. He went Ixp to a mason to ask 
the way and was dumbfounded to receive a reply in Spanish. 
Borrow^ questioned the man to find some reason for this curious 
happening, but left the problem ui^solved. Yet there was a per- 
fectly rational explanation available, had he cared to accept it. 

In the very first chapter of Wild Wales, Borrow compared Welsh 
sounds with Spanish sounds and said that he found the Welsh 
‘Ml ’’.easy to pronounce because had already learned the 
Spanish 11.” Borrow had ?»pent some years in Spain and the 
mason had passed part of his life in Chile, so that it was quite ^ 
, iikciy that Borrow’s odd pronunciation of Welsh in general 
(commented on by others) and his use of the Spanish “ II ” its 
.particular^ made the mason thTkik he was. conversing with a 
; Spaniard. 

It IS possible that Borrow thought of this explanation and ^ 
suppressed it because , it did not flatter his pronunciatidh. He 
_was vain about his linguistic powders, and recorded that several 
people were astonished to find him speaking Welsh so splendidly. ' 
,In: Cardiganshire he wa^ even thought to be an Anglesey Inan. 

He often, speculated; on' the meaning and origin of place-names 
and. delivered his judgments with autiiorityv^ Me se,iz€d . every" ’ 

chance of showing what a polyglot he Vas. He talked' with, the 
vendor of weather-glasses in .Italian and also in '“Tergo ” He 
cha len^ed the pretensions of a fellow in a turban tvdth some 
.tebic and contemptuously disdained the answer because it was 
gr.-bn in a corftjit dialect. He tried out his Jrish on all the 
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’ ““ '■» Toto 

abSr^'! on his ability to talk to anybody 

ything.. Tiring, of the , conversation of Macliynlleth 

]a™,.he wept to the stables “ for some learned discourse with 
an old ostler about the glanders in horses.” At Llanrhaiad/he 
me a wagoner who could npt read but was staring aS newspaper 
- and hoped m t.me to make the .letters crit. Boitow S IS 

of die^S°y ArGu/tf 

fine ending to the evening’s entertainment by telling® them Lone 
He could be sensitive as well as rumbustious. At Llanfair 

fate? ?i MoTocht4rKrh^^^^ 

«' <■ S'S 

Jiked was not easily satisfiedi At TiaTcii ^ t wiiat he 

for dinner. For'teeaSS Shad t ^ 

winch has always been one of mrgrea?4“njo™t Ifc”?' 

fnoef^ i. “fe greatest p^dydd 
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«' tlial: :coiild.. be .qaiTiec! BO fan. iriie dialogue \vith Michael Siillivan, ... | 
Ibook-iiuckster from, Mayo^ is equally satiricaL ^?T!le iro,iiy ,of 
. closing remark, complete a perfect mi^uatiire: to'e Is 'die>a|> ^ 
scallion who ' is too proud to beg but quite willing to leave 
sort of work to Ms ' wife and daughter. 

, Borrow succeeded in m.akin.g all. kinds of people talk u7 him. 
Steietimes they arouse our contempt; sometimes, our coin- 
; passion. We are bouncl to remanber John Jones, the ^Ictliodist 
weaver of Llangollen; Johanna Colg'^n, beda^illed for refusing 
charity; ^nd John Gre.wes, the iiii.ne.-captain, who had been 
away from his .native D'ariiam. for forty years. The best ch.ap£er 
for .eccentrics is forty-four, llic Frenc.hified waiter, described 
there, hated Llangollen and .loved Bala and all its amenities,. 

, including a beer that was ** pale. and delicate as cowslip 
At Bala, too, Borrow met the 'Welsh-American draper \v,lio aired 
some prejudices, and spat on the carpet,. , > 

.Borrow’s inquisitiveness met mtli a sharp rebuff on several 
occ&iom (particularly at Pontrhydygroes), but he was seldom 
put out by these answers and went on his way directing a stream 
of questions at everyone he stopped. He was genuinely interested 
in humanity. In his last chapter But one, he noted how he met 
the bedraggled seller of needles again and subjected her to a 
thorough questioning. Then he wrote, in a tone of mingled 
surprise and^ delight, Who would |hink there could be ail the 
good sense and proper feeling in that uncouth girl which there 
really is? Borrow was a true Romantic. The less promising 
the appearance, the more he was moved to sympathy. ■ 

He mentions only one encounter with gypsies. Mr. Brian 
Vesey Fitzgerald has put ibiw»rd a theory that Borrow was of 
pure Romany stock and that, in his tour of Walls, he walked 
.over the most popular camping-grounds. . Mr. Fitsgerald goes on 
to surmise that Borrow met .ina.iiy more gypsies than he dt^cribed, ^ 
.and did no? refer to them in Wild W^i^s became Ms wife objecied 
v to his^ association with them. Yet .we find Borrow cheerfiiliy 
: reporting h.is conversation- with Captain Bosville and alluding to 
: .Ills., old Jove, Isopel Berners.. My own .^leory is that Borrow 
.; deliberately omitted all but o.ne encounter ■>wdth the.m just to 
refute the, critics of ZamigrOj, who had said that he was only at . 
.'.honie^ ill' the gypsy life, "fie always accepted challenges aiii he 
■certainly 'sliowed in MW Wales that he. could be -.lively on many 
„, ,oth6r subjects., . 

, ' .Among these were Welsh life, history, knd literature. He intro- 
..duced biographical accounts . of some of tlie. great figures of the' 

,, past whenever he visited the areas in which. they had lived, . H.;i ' 
Machynlleth was the occasion for an essay on Owen 
, , Gl^dower, sup|)fomeiiting tlie facts .given us during the visit to ' 
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, 'iNTRODUCTlt)N 

L^sskSiSSH'-IiTr; 

seldom is— a man The warmth thot n ^ ^ 

, personal preferences almosf prevents us fromTof 

with whicb-they ase exnres^S MV./ cL- ™ artistry 

Borrow and a drover and ^ ‘^^^■^ogue between 

the Mabimgion) concerning the age of^tT f 
-ggested by ‘4he sW of the 

aware o^t^^^r^at* iSS 

'was also ready'^SnoSe St hisfn “"d die 

his eyes. HisVcSSf 

century showed that M#-thnd;c. ^ middle of the nineteenth 

»« iwcrMloSi^SitS. “■•‘■““■““■x™ w«-.h= 

cri.ici.ed "bS to Sii “ who 

Wed » defend himself by qnMin/be iSe'rfrtof’b ' 
answered bitingly, “You are not Mnf » ^ ®he 

respond to that rebuke. ^ d. Even Borrow could not 

bufheVdSTfulty'Shse that Methodists bigoted, 

with their love of their landSdfanSS'rhe f "'P 

parsons were quite out of mn^h , squirearchy and 

lords and landVbbe« P“P^«> '"“d- 

everything English for their modfl had taken 

^ Church of England heloed to Jno ' identification with the 
turn the Welsh from a kx har,w hitterness and to 

conscious of its sins and its’grievan?K ^ ^ 

®th«.i«n. to Weth Uierntme *™“ 

m an Englishman Tfif^ l^nry ft was so unusual 

L “ienSeSU^mn'^''" wo 
thought, were more clannish than the M t.i j Welsh, he 
- forgot that tWwere rcoM?nrS Hghlanders; .they never 
Saxons with suspicion. Yet if m FnD'rT**°”’ viewed' all 

learn Welsh, he saw a^w sfl of tf"w double to 

btS”.„X“? IS -ic ~ 
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hid never perceived; thd^ tlie Welsh, for all their ready smiles 
and' pleasant manners, were as proud and fiery, as seci;etivc> 
' sensitive and melancholy,' as he Mmsdif. And tllis made it easy 
for Mm to identify himself with them in spite of, all differciices 
of opinion. . ■» 

V ^ ' Idost of Wild is concerned with the north of the country 
and that means with the rural areas.., As Borrow travelled south, 
lie came to the region ?hat had-%been industrialised. He shuddered 
at the si^ht of these mines and ironw^'orks bdcause lie loved the 
open air and the free iilS. He thought the area' near 'Neath Abbey 
a pandemonium and was stunned by the Gyfarthfa ironworks. 
Even the halls of Merthyr seemed to him Satanic. He could not 
imagine that happiness was possible in the noise, heat and dirt 
of the industrial valleys. He mentioned what he saw bu’!* w%s 
glad to pass on to more congenial scenes and topics. 

Wild Wales is the most ira^ired guide-book ever written 
, because it was compiled by a great artist who understood and 
respected his subject. He described landscapes and industrial 
works, mansions and mountains. Welsh heroes and poets had 
their places, and even the people |o be met with on the highv^'ay 
were rendered with astonishing vigour, l^orrow knew how to 
elevate a commonplace conversation and how to give it patlios 
and a new significance. Occasionally the rhythms of the Welsh 
speakers, as recorded, were Irish ®r Borrovian, but he usually 
managed to catch the particular tones of Welsh speech. He 
never used the cheap theatrical effects of “ indeed to goodness 
and “ look you,” because he was too sensitive to verbal usages 
to need these cliches. He adopted oniy one convention, and that 
is easily justified. ' He used the^ord “ Saxon ” w'henever a Welsh 
speaker referred to an Englishman. The Welsh 'equivalent is 
Saeson ” and by translating it as he did, Borrow clever ly 
suggpted J:hat the pre-Norman conflict between the races stills 
: continued. 

All Boitow’s art, his insight, keenness of observation and 
feeling for human destiny, were used to give his readers an 
affectionate interpretation of the Welsh and their history. "His 
own character and interests gave shape, as \>ell as humour and 
directness, to a wdiolly delightful booE 
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CHAPTER I 


Pro])Osed excursion,^ Knowledge of Welsh Singular .groom. 


Harm 9 .mous 
Gwilym 


distkk Welsh pionummfmn. D^ydd Ab 


I N the summer of tlie'^year ’^854 myselfj wife, and daughter 
detemiined upon going into Wales, to pass a few montlis there. 
We are country people of a corner of East Anglia, and, at the 
time of which I am speaking, had been residing so long on oiir 
own little estate, that we had become tired of the objects ar^uifS 
us, and conceived that we should be all the better for cliangiiig 
the scene for a short period. were undetermined for some’* 
time with respect to where we should go. I proposed Wales from 
the Irst, but my wife and daughter, who have always had rather 
a hankering after what is fashionable, said they thought it would 
be more advisable to go to Harros^ate, or Leamington. On my 
observing that those were terrible places for expense, tliey replied 
that, though the price of corn had of iate been shamefully low, 
we had a spare hundred pounds or two in our pockets, and 
could afford to pay for a little insigbti into fashionable life. I told 
them that there was nothing I so much hated as fashionable life, 
blit that, as I was anything but a selfish person, I would endeavour 
to stifle my abhorrence of it for a time, and attend them either 
to Leamington or Harrowgate. By tfiis speech 1 obtained my 
wish, even as I knew I should, fbr my wife and daughter instantly 
observed, that, after ail, they thought we had better go into 
Wales, which, though not so fashionable as either Leamington 
or Harrowgate, was a very nice picturesque country, where, they % 
had no doubt, they, should get on^ very well,, more especially as . 

I was acquainted with the Welsh language. 

. It w^as my knowledge of Welsh, such as it was, that made me 
desimus that we should go to Wales, where there was a ciiance 
: that I might turn it to some little account. 'In my boyhood I 
had been something of a philologist; had ■ picked up some Latin 
and, Greek at school; some Irish in Ireland, where I had Seen 
with my father, who. was in the army ; ■ and .subsequently whilst 
an articled clerk to the first solicitor, in East Anglia — indeed I 
may say the prince of all English solicitors — ^for he was a gentle- 
man, had learnt some A¥elsh, partly .from': books and partly fro,rn. . 
a Welsli^room, whose acquaintance I made. A queer groom' ha , 
was^ and weli. dogerviiig bf having . his., portrait drawn. He 'might 
be about for ty-sev|n, years of age, and about.'hve Itet eight mcfies , , ' 
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Ws bqjiy was sp'are and wi-y; his chesf rather broad 
nd his arins r^arkably l^ong; his legs were of the kind generally 
b\ iT?! ^ vigorous withal, for they carried 

T w anything but high, not measuKiny 

I should think, more than four inches froi« the bottom of the 
chin to the top of the forehead; his cheek-bones were high hk 
eyes grey and deeply sunhen in -his face,' ' ' ® 


atd^aTr’ «P- A dir[y pepper 

-had Iret T ’ ^ which had once been red, but^whfeh 

^ ® colour, and looked brown; dirty yellow 

i wL ritlln?? -rtr‘^ stockings, and high-lows. Surely 
1 w^ right when I said he was a very different groom to those 

sL WaE" What say you, 

after tlip hr^' say you, my Lord of Exeter? He looked 

1 * ?’ ani^ccasionaily assisted in the house of a person 

who lived at the end of an alley, in which the office of L g™ 
man to whom I vras articled was situated, and having to p^ass bv 
the door of the office half a dozen times in the day,®he dfd nS 

somSm^b f of clerks, who, sometimes ffidividl^ 
sometimes by twos, sometimes by threes, or even more not 

^ *^3-ceheaded— mis-spending the 

time which wm not legallj}. their own. Sundry observations none 
of them very flattering, did the clerks and, amongst them r^iyseffi 
make upon the groom, as he passed and repassed, some of ffiem 
direct, others somewhat oblique. To these he „ , 

"mil*'-'' which had in them something dangero^ls'^and 

singulady hfrd Md'^h"®' '^**‘'=h looked 

Slfv th^ a ^ whisper ran about the 

alley that ihe groom was a Welshman; this whisper much in 
erased the malice of my brother clerk^ againsTlS? Z, wer; 
ffiZb he paSsed the door, and fhey happZd to be 

^ there by twos or Arees, in the habit of saying somethiW as if 
by ^cident, against Wales and Welshmen, and, mdiSliror 
oge her, were in the habit of shouting out “ Taffy ” wherf hp 
e was at some distance from them, and his back wl’-turted or 

“ TaZ harmonious and well-known distidi of 

Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief : Taffy came to mv 

, »v Si 
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• mmed to do* my best to^ scrape ac?|uaintance with him, and 
persuade him to give me what assistance he' could in 
I succeeded ; how I will not trouble the reader with describing ; 
he and, I became great friends, and he taught me what Welsh lie 
could. In return, for his instructions I persuade^ my4>|other 
clerics to leave off lylloing after him, and to do nothing further 
to hurt ills feelings, which had ' beert very deeply wounded, so 
much so, that after th% first ,t wo or three lessons he told me in 
confidence that on the morning of the very d^y I first began to 
conciliate him he had cAne to*llie resolution of doing one of tw^o 
things, namely, either t5 hang himself from the balk of the hay- 
loft, or to give his master wanting, both of which things he told 
me he should have been very unwilling to do, more particularly 
as he had a wife and family. He gave me lessons on Suiid^ 
afternoons, at my father*s house, where he made his appearance 
very respectably dressed, in a bc^iver hat, blue surtout, whitish* 
waistcoat, black trousers and Wellingtons, all with a somewhat 
ancient look — the Wellingtons I remember were slightly pieced 
at the sides — but all upon the whole very respectable. I wished at 
first to persuade him to give me lessons in the office, but could 
not succeed: “ No, no, lad,’* said he, ‘‘ eaten me going in there: 

I would just as soon venture into a nest of parcupines.” To 
translate from books I bad already, to a certain degree, taught 
myself, and at his first visit I discovered, and he himself ack- 
nowledged, that at book Welsh I was stronger than himself, but 
I learnt Welsh pronunciation from him, and to discourse a little 
in the Welsh tongue, “Had you much difficulty in acquiring 
the sound of the 11? I think I hearllie reader inquire. None 
whatever: the double 1 of the %Veish is by no means the terrible 
guttural which English people generally suppose it to be, being 
in reality a pretty liquid, exactly resembling in soiiod tlie Spanish 
11, the soun^ of which I had mastered before commencing iVcIsh, % 
and which is equivalent to the Ifenglish Ih; so being alile to 
pronounce llano I had of course no difficulty in pronouncing 
Lluyd, which by the bye was the name of the groom. 

■ I remember that I found the pronun€ia*tion , of the Welsh far ' 
less difficult than I had found the grammar, the most remarkable 
feature of which is . the mutation, under certain circumstances, of 
particular consonants, wli^n forming the initials of words. This 
feature I ha^ observed in the Irish, which I had then only learnt 

: by ear* , ^ 

. .But to return to the groom. He was really a remarkable 
.character,, and,, taught .me two or three things besides Welsh pro-, ., 
nunciatign; and tO' discourse a little in Gumraeg. . He had been 
a soj^ier in his yqtitli, and had served under Moore and Wellington 
m the Peninsular ‘|:ampaigiis,, and' from him I learnt the details 
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K=±^-l.Trs;sE~-i 

morQ.freque«ly shot at by British than French Bot h S 
deemed a matter of eood taste to writ^ nh^ encn. Jiut it not 

who was an Englishwoman, and*his ch*Jdren”in^cr*'^^ 
having been left a small freehold »he^» r j- consequence of 
that I neither saw nTrlSf :?Lm 

^ Y 

'only Wd=h p,»a,‘’b„rwta XlS iy 1? 

verse! in tJ o~d w"l H 

especially those of Dafydd ab Gi^Ivm l bards, 

-hen I first becamj aSi T^t 

considered as the greatest poetical genius that W ^nne 
Europe since the revival of literature ^ ^ appeared in 

jol"s wSL'TS r “r' 

Jt will be thought that, though I have said^ifito^^^^"’ however^ 
myself and a certain groom I Inv^ ,,m ■ i ‘^*^*.*c chough about 

my wife and daughter, I will add a little**'^ ^’’ctit 

my wife I will mLly say^tMt st is “IT? . 0‘‘ 

j^an make puddings and sweets*' and treacle p^sefT^iTtT 
best woman of bus ness in Eastern An,yi:^_?r^ ’ “ “ 

■wing' rSte";£>'*i X 
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CHAPTER 2 




The* starting, Feie^omugk CathedraL Angh-SaxcM ntims^ 
' Kmnpe Viser, Siemn* Morman ^amm, Chester ale, Simi 
■ Tudor, Pretty Wdsh iongu§ 


S o our little famiiyj consisting of myself^ my wife Maryj and 
-aiy dauiigter Heiiriet&j for daughter I shall persist in cailing 
hefs started for Wales in the ^ternoon of the 27th July, i854« 

We iew through part of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire in a train 
which we left at Ely,, and getting into another, which did 
quite so fast as the one we had quitted, reached the Peterborough 
station at about six o’clock of a dei%htful evening. We proceeded • » 

no farther on our journey that day, in order that we might have 
an <5^portuiiity, of seeing the cathedral. 

Sallying arm in arm . from the Station Hotel, ■ where we had 
determined to take up our quarters ibr the night, we crossed a 
bridge over the deep quiet Nen, on the soutJleni bank of which 
stands the station, and soon anived at the cathedral — unlbr- 
tunately we were too late to procure admission into the interior, 
and had to content ourselves with waikinig round it and surveying 
its outside. 

It is named after, and occupies the site, or part of the site, of 
an Jmmense monastery, founded by the -Mercian King Peda in 
the year 665, and destroyed by fire the year 1116, which 
monastery, though originally •termed Medeshamsted, or the 
homestead on the meads, was subsequently termed Peterborough, ^ 
from the circumstance of its having been reared by* the old Saxon 
monarch for the love of God, and th-e honour of Saint Peter, as % ' 

. the Saxon cSironicie says, a book \vliich I went through carefully 
ill my younger days, when I studied Saxon, ibr, as I have already 
told the reader, I was in those days a bit of a philologist. Like 
the first the s-econd edifice was originally 'a* monastery,, anef con- 
tinued' so til! the time' of the Reformation; be^;h were abodes of 
learning;: for if the Saxon Chronicle was commenced in the 
monkish cells of the &*st, if was completed in those of the second. 

What is , at ^ present called Peterborough Catliedral is a noble 
venerable pile, equal upon the whole in external ji^ppearance to 
the cathedrals of ' Toledo, Burgos and Loon, all of which I have 
seen. Nothing in , architecture can be conceived. more beautiful , 
than the^fcprincipal entrance, which fronts; the west, and which,' 
at tl|p time we sq|v it,': was gilded, with the rays of the setting ^un. 

Alter having s trailed, .about the edihee . survey i|ig it until 
' ' , 25 ' ■ 
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supper retired inn,#nd after taking an excellent 

5TiS.T„‘f f' “f «>' “"-t 

traiij hashed ^lonff its road til rot lo-ii 1 ^ ^J^d fury^ tlie 

here and there with pollard sallow' • meadows, garnished 

waters stole along impSLtiSv Vv^ ^ 
which I vowed I w“Kke1h; 

stopping how aiftl then to recruit opportunity of visiting; 

old Anglo-Saxon names starerrSfc „ fhr^''®‘f Places, whose 

as specimens of which let me onl ;f station boards, 

Ringsted,andYrthlWB^ro OnS Willy Thorpe 

I was enthusiastically Saxon^h^wLt® T Welsh, 

^o^Blissworth, so thLSX s® ^ ® 

occasionally the word “ bv oo I j and I caught 

which » by >■ wS in ^ for a to^. 

enthusiasm, of which I Portion of Danish 

translated the glorious K^mne and with reason, having 

drew near the great workshon of we 

Bruntmagem or Bromwicham by other^^R— '^u ^ 

into a philological reverie v^ndJr and I fell 

Before, however. wSeT^rsfaf «"«te 

names were right enough,*but that decided that both 

name ■ signifying the home on original 

It lost in polite parlance for Birml^ broomie moor, which name 
of Biarmer, when a certain mn liome of the son 

fa«.t “»» of f ^ force, 

of getting possession of an estate r/ ' ^ ^7 ^ar the best way 

nor careth. At Birmi4wftSof f btr"”* Weth 

man, cnthusiasticaUy^oud of modern f“®i^ 
energy ; that station alone is enough to 
a modem Englishman. Oh, what An toeTdn 
Its Siousand trains dashing off in all jfecri that station, with 
_ all quarters, give of modern Fno-v arriving from 

modern EnglfthVide accompfnfed ohergy. My 

ri, tliere were woSt? 

•skill and enterorise- to . y t^onderful evidences of English 

souiKl Of gigantk hami^rrs^ eW^ K ? m the 

-.ve. 
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' * worldng district beliindj I* became for a considerable time a ♦ 

. yawning, listless Englishman,, without pride, • enthusiasnij^ or 
i feeling of any kind, from which state Fwas suddelily rousecl by 
!' the sight of ruined edifices on the tops of hills. They ^ere remains 
i of castles built by Norman Barons. Here, perhap, the^gader 
' will expect from me $. burst of Norman enthusiasm.: if so he wall 
; be naistaken; I have no Norman cBthusiasm, and hate .and 
abominate the name o? Norman, for^I have always associated 
: that name with the deflowering of helpless Ehglish women, the 

plundering of English h^meste^ds, and the tearing out of poor ' 

Englishmen's eyes. The sight of those edifices, now in ruins, but j 

which were once the strongholds of plunder, violence, and lust, ! 

made me almost ashamed of being an Englishman, for they 
brought to my mind the indignities to which poor English 
has been subjected. I sat silent and melancholy, till looking 
from the window I caught sight df a long line of hills, which I ^ 1 

gue^ed to be the Welsh hills, as indeed they proved, which sight j 

causing me to remember that I was bound for Wales, the* land 
of the bard, made me cast all gloomy thoughts aside and glow 
with all the Welsh enthusiasm witi\ which I ^lowxd when I first j ' 

started in the direction of Wales. I' 

On arriving at Chester, at which place we intended to spend l‘ 

two or three days, w^e put up at an old-fashioned inn in Northgate i ' 

Street, to which we had been rcoommended; my wife and * 

daughter ordered tea and its accompaniments, and I ordered ale, ' ; 

and that which always should accompany it, cheese. “ The ale 
I shall find bad,” said I ; Chester ale had a villainous character 
in the time of old Sion Tudor, who made a first-rate englyn 
upon it, and it has scarcely imf>roved since; “ but I shall have 
a treat in the cheese, Cheshire cheese has alw^ays been reckoned 
excellent, , and now that I am in the capital of the cheese country, 
of course I ^^hall have some of th^very prime.” W€.li, .thc tea, % 

; loaf and butter made their ■ appearance, and with them my 
' . cheese and ale. To my horror the cheese had much the appear- 
ance of soap of the commonest kind, which indeed I found it ^ 

■ much resembled in taste, on, putting a small portion.into my " 'i 

; mouth. ' “ Ah,” said I, after I had openec^ the window and 
ejected the half-masticated morsel into the street; “those wto 
wish to regale on good Cheshire cheese must not come to Ghe*ter, 

110 ' more' th4n those who wish to drink first-rate coffee must go 
: . to. 'Mocha, Fil .now: see whether the ale' is df inkable ” ; so 'I ^ 

. took , a little of the ale into my mouth, and instantly going to the 
window, spirted it out after the cheese. Of a surety,” said I,.. 

. Gheste® ale must foe of much the same quality as t was in the '"j 

'■ ' tim%of Sion Ttt4or, who spoke of it to the following eflectu ' . 1 

. , ■ , . ! 
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^ “®’er gef it down ‘ 

' >T-^ of ground-ivy, of dirt, and of bran ’ 

‘ Tii ^ thick as a fiver below a huge town ! ’ 

^ ft”" a dog, tar less drink for a man.” 

WelU if I have been deceived in the cheese I . 

Patience! I shaU not fab a execrable, 

are things'l can fall back 'upon." Wife”’ 

old-fasliioned inn, which^w'S kepTbyTnfeTlirfe 

twfiian, with the assistance of three LrvTm, gootle- 

earned in her mouth, from which tongue ivhich she 

ceeded sounds which,’ h^ef pL v r pro- 
understand. ‘ V P y, I was quite unable to 


CHAPTER 3 

myself. Chester is an by 

called a castle, built “ A^sit^f^? ^ P^on 

tendmg-Iooking red sandstone cathLral ^o "or tr^’ t” 

churches, several |ood streets an/Z ’-^ ^ ***^6 handsome 

row^. "Ilie Chestefrow is Tbro^d Places called 

parallel with die street within tb<» gallery running 

. Pfllyopen on the slS oS^tr^^^^ It if 

Withm the ri^, of which there are one storey above it. 
every shop being on that t.-"u ®re shops 

the best shops in Chester are'to^p*!' ^tom the street, 

rows, to which you ascend '^l^^se 

orighiaUy built L the sJurity ofthT were 

merchants agatost the Welsh Should the pnnuipal 

weisn. Should the mountaineer break 
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*^into the town^ a‘S' they freqiieiitly did, they might rifle some of 
the' common shops, where, their booty would be slight, but tli€*se 
which contained the most costly ar tides V^ould, be Beyond thel^ 
reach; for at, the first alarm the doors of the pa.ssage?, up which 
the stairs led, would be closed, and all access to. the icpper sftr/^ets 
cut .off, from: the ope» arches of which ' missiles of all kinds, kept ' 
ready for such occasions, could be discharged upon the intruders, 
who would be 'soon giad*to beat retreat. These rows^ and the 
walls are certainly the ■ most remarkable memorials of old times 
which Chester has to' boa^jf of. 

Upon the walls it is possible to make the whole compass of die 
city, there being a good but narrow walk upon them. The 
northern wail abuts upon a frightful ravine, at the bottom of 
which is a canal. From the western one there is a noble view^f^ 
the Welsh hills. 

As I stood gazing upon the hills Trom the w^all a ragged man 
came^jp' and asked for charity. 

“ Gail" you tell me the name of that tall hi!!? '’’ said I, pointing 
in the direction of the south-west. “ That hill, sir/* said the 
beggar, “is called Moel Vamagh; I ought tg know something 
about it as I was born at its foot.” “ Moel,” said I, “ a bald 
hill; Va,magh, maternal or motherly. Moel Vamagh, the 
Mother Mod.” “Just so, sir,” said the beggar; “ I see you 
are a Welshman, like myself, though suppose you come from 
the South — Moel Vamagh is the mother Moel, and is called so 
because it is the highest of all the Mods.” “ Did you ever hear 
of a place called Mold?” said L “ Qh, yes, your honour,” 
said the beggar;. “ many a time; and' many’s the time I have 
been there.” “ In which direction does it lie? ” said I. “Towards 
Mod Vamagh, your honour,” said the beggar, “ which is a few 
miles beypnddt;' you can’t see it from here,- but look towards 
Mod Vamagii and you will see ove|,^ it.” “ Thank you,” said 1, 
and . gave something to the beggar, who' departed, ■ after first 
taking off his. hat.. Long and fixedly did I gaze .in the direction 
; of Mold. The reason which induced me to do so was the knowli^^dge 
of an appalling tragedy transacted there in life old time, in which 
: there, is every reason to suppose: a certain Welsh bard, called 
:Lewis..Glyn Cothi, had,,a share. 

: , This man,, who was'a natwe of Sou^ Wales, flourished during 
. the wars of the Roses. Besides being a poetical .he was something ■ 
ofa .imlitary ' genitB, and had command, of foo tun* the army of 
the Lancastrian Jasper Earl of Pembroke, the son of. Owen 
Tudor, and half-brother of 'Henry the Sixth. -After' the battle of * 
Mortimer’-^. Gross, in which the EarFs forces were defeated, the 
warri^ bard^foimd^his way to Chester, where' he married, the^'. / 
widow of a citizen ^.nd opened , a 'shop, without asidng the. ,per^,:.' ' 
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” seiied all his wiufh acmr^-"^ of Justice came' and 

Uine sacks, and then drove’him out"of *th account, filled 

great fury indited an awdl ® a 

GrufyddapSleddyn, akindnf^ he^ invites Reinallt ap 
a little way off in Flintshire 

and slaughter the inhabitants ,n auckset the town on fire, 
suffered, ^nd then procSds ’to vZrE he had 

agrainst the mayor and people of CW “ ^ u* "uiprecations 

things, that they might soon henr amongst other 

shallow to bear the® sZltW hecome too 

might attack the wrists of greSnd disorder 

W clergy-that grass mifht grow in ° 
and Gyveilach, Welsh saini mlh7.i ‘hat Har 

r snarl at them-and that Se kht ‘hem-that dogs might 

however ineffectual hi inducing piece, 

Chester people with the curses witJ^hS the f ' ' 

them to be afflicted, seems t^l^ ^ 5 wished 

intended effect on ihe chieftinn somewhat of its 

ijg .h.t 0.e S •''r "*■ » 

the fair of Mold, near which at 

head of his forces, and after^ desperate^o ’ 
hves were lost, took the nfawr Ssoner !”!t > ^«y 

people who survived into a tower^v, i • 1 1 of hia 

with all the unhappy wretch^ ’ ®®t on fire and burnt 

tlie horrors of the day 1 ^ hanging the contained, completing’ 
Conversant as I was v^h all^hif unfortunate mayor. 

*at I looked with great interesf fin « it wonderful 

direction of l^old ? *® of Chester in thb 

wa? begitingm : 

against a black, who, with f stumbled 

spitting over it, in the direcfion of thr"“® “Pon the wall, was j 
contpved to enter into conversation withT-*^' ^„®P°^ogised, and 
well dressed, had a hairy cap on his heaH^™' tolerably f 

»f age, and brutilhly ugly hk W “ forty years 

Being. hI told m^e ‘Bose 

-tlacksmith by trade, and had been a 

ould speak any language besides Pn r u ^ j ^ Bim if he 

5th ^^®ouldtpeS Ipankr fot 'answer *' 

ith I spoke to him in Spanish but hr^J- t ^orth- ' 

^en asked him to speak to me if Smlfi ““d^^tand me. 

Si^ely you can tell me the wnrri r but he could not, 

f,rhowever, was not able. “ How f i 
? ‘0 Be acq^inted with Spanish you do"' Pra^nd- 

panisn, you do ^ot even know the 
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• . woM for waten? He saic^ he could not tell, but supposed that 2 
he had forgotten the Spanish language, adding however, that#* 
he could speak French perfectly. I spoke to him in French— he 
'did not understand me: I told him to spealc to me in French, 
but he did not. I then asked him the word for br^d in Sreiich, 

. but Be could not tell gie, I made no observations on his ignorance, 
but inquired how he liked being a sl^ve? He said, not at all; 
that it was very bad to^be a skve, as a slave was forced to work. ^ 

I asked him if he did not work now that he was free? He said i 

very seldom; that he cMd not# like work, and that it did not ; 

agree with him. I asked*how he came into England, and he said i 

that wishing to see England, hejiad come over with a gentleman ■ 

as his servant, but that as soon as he got there, he had left his | 

master, as he did not like work. I asked him how he contr^e# | 

to live in England without working? He said that any black I 

might live in England without working; that all he had to do ^ ^ I 

was to attend religious meetings, and speak against slavery and ; 

the Americans. I asked him if he had done so. He said he had, 
and that the religious people were very kind to him, and gave 
him money, and that a religious lady was going to marry him. :* 

I asked him if he knew anything al?out the Atnericans ? He said I 

he did, and that they were very bad people, who kept slaves and 1; 

flogged them. ** And quite right too,” said I, “ if they are lazy | 

rascals like yourself, who want to eaj^ without working. What a \ 

pretty set of knaves or fools must they be, who encourage a fellow ; 

like you to speak against negro slavery, of the necessity for which 
you yourself are a living instance, and against a people of whom 
you know as much as of French or Sp^ish.” Then leaving the f 

black, who made no other answw to what I said, than by spitting 
with considerable force in the direction of the river, I continued #1 
making my second compass of the city upon the*v\^a}l. 

Having walked round the city for the second time, I returned ^ 
to the inn, Ifi the evening I went ou? again, passed over the bridge, 
and then turned to the right in the direction of the hills. Near 
the river, on my right, on a kind of green, I observed two or three ^ 
tents resembling those of gypsies. Some lagged children \vere 
playing near them, who, however, had nothing^f the appearance 
of the children of the Egyptian race, their locks being not dark, 
but either of a flaxen or r«i hue, and their features not delicate 
and regular,, but coarse and uncouth, and their complexions not 
olive, but rather inclining to be fair,. I did no1?»gqi up, to them, ^ ^ 

but continued my course til! I arrived neat a large factory. I then ^ 

' turned : and, retraced my steps into the town. It was Saturday ^ 
night, and the streets were crowded with people, many of whom"** 
must have , been Welsh, as I, heard the Cambrian language spoken 
oneferyside; 




CHAPTER 4 


SunSay mo^trig. Tares and wheat. Teetoialism Wnr. . r ■ , 
fmmly. What Profession ? ctli 

minister. Give JSd 


o::*; Sg “rs- 'i-' 

saw a number of people, bareheaded ' fv!?® window, we 

singing or psalmody proceeded'' TheJ mouths the 

informed, were MeL^d£ tt. we were 

_ grand camp-meeting, which fvas to be he H ^1^^"™“' ^ 

the toivn. We finished our -breakfast S aVlr^ 
divine service at the Cathedral Thf; ♦ ■ attended 

was smooth and neaC ItraS Wo J r*" 
which was rough and weathfr-beater^W^ha^d 
found us by a civil verger, who nrobablv decent places 

were— decent couCtry people. We heard what we 

by the choir, and an admirable sermr, much fine chanting 
prebend, on “ Tares and Wheat ^ 

numerous and attentive. After service 

and at two o’clock dined. " Durino- d.V.,» returned to oui- mn, 

almost entirely on the sermon, which w^ari 

the best sermons we had ever heard IlT of 

to country people Hke oSt bewl“°ir^^ adapted 
When dinner L ove^ my wTe IS da 
neighbouring church, and I went in nu^ ofc ^ 

. »>« M 

to the multitude -when^I arrived bolding forth 

having, as I suppose, only come in W f t 

his sermon. Another suLeeded hiV u fag-end of 

about h^f an hour, was succeeded by anoAer ‘ 

were vulgar and- fanatical and in discourses I 

least to my ears. 

- single buret of eloquence fi, ^ ooe ! 

take considerable interest in what was^iiT appeared to i 

the^ showed they did bv devnnt i, everv now and I 

6«»iu, »ok^.* r ! 

32 none, stanng about hstl^ssly, j 
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* ' or talking to one aiiotJicr. wheA anyi|ii.og particularly 

low escaped froia tlic moutli of the spea|:er, IlieartJ exclamaftons'* 
■ of ‘'iiow low! well, 1 think I could preach better than 
, '.and the like. At Iciigtii a man of about fifty, pock-brokcii and 
. som^hat bald, began to speak: unlike the othci's iffho screcftiied, 
■shouted, and seemcd^ii earnest, he spoke in a dry, waggish style, 
which had all the coareeriess and' nothing of the cleverness of 
: that of old Rowiaiid ilil* whom f oiice^ieard. i^fter a great many 
jokes, some of ilicin vcr>^ pooi\ and others exceedingly thread- 
bare, on the foliy of lho%^ wiio sell themscives to the Devil for a 
.\littie temporary enjoyment, he introduced the subject of drunken- 
ness, or rather driiildiig feniieiilcd liquors, which he seemed to 
consider the same thing and many a soiw joke on the follv 
: drinking them did lie crack, which some ha...lf-dozen amidst the 
concourse applauded. At length l:|p- said : i 

, '‘After all, ^ brethren, such drinking is no joking iiiatter, for it 
is thi root of all evil No'iv, brethren, if you would all get to 
heaven, .and cheat the eB.emy of your souls, never . go into^ a 
public-house to drink, and never fetch any ' drink from' a public- 
house., "Let nothing pass your J,ips, ift the shai'ic of d.rink, .stronger 
than water or tea. Brethren, if you would cheat the Devil, lake 
the pledge and become tectolaliers. I' am a teetotaller myself, 
thank God-— though once I was a regular lusliingto,n.” 

Here ensued .a burst of laughter in which I joined, though not 
at.' the wretched joke, but at the absurdity of the argument; 
for, according to that argument, I thought my old 'frie.nds the 
^ .Spaniards and Portuguese must be the most moral people in the 
world, being almost all water-dignkers. As the speaker was pro- 
ceeding with his noiiscase, 1 heard so.oieone ..say behind me— 
“A pretty fellow, that, to speak against drinkirwg and public- 
houses; he pretends to be reformed, but he is still as fonrl of the ' 
lush as ever.# It was only the otliet^day I .saw liiru reeling out of 
a gin-shop.’® 

Now that speech I did not like, for I saw at onc'.e.tliat it .could 
not be true, so I turned quickly round and |akl : ■ # 

Old chap, I can scarcely credit that! ” ^ 

The .man whom I addressed, ■ a ■ rough-and-ready-lookmg 
fellow of the lower class, ipemed half disposed .to return m€ a 
savage answer; but an Englishman ■ of the lower -class, though , 
you can call his word in question, -is never savape.yith you pro- 
vided you call him old chap, and he conMders you by your dress ' 
to^be superior in station. Now I, %vho had. called the word of 
this man in question, had called him old chap, and was consider- ^ 
ably bettS*^ dressed than himself; so, after a little hesitation, he 
becaite quite geiitlf, and sometliing more, for he said in a half- 
apologetic tone--*' Well, sir, I did not exactly se*e him myself, 

■ ■ ■ ■■ 2 
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-'it ofmme heeAi a man »a^, that he faeer’d 

feltew— ^ that tlia! 

evwSr^li;.”f ? man mast not be convicted on 

which that contempt for the doctrine 

w^ch that man endeavours to inculcate than myself for I con 

stder tt to have been got vfp partly for fanatical! par% fo?J.olidc!l 

oiof aisw' i"" coming 

that.” ^ too ^ise, qf rather too cunning, for 

I thenTeftdii‘°-*i at hand. 

4he bridf toth? ctit ^turning to the inn strolled over 

^n^ bridge to the green, where the tents stood. I went uo to them ■ 

- 

ai nand. One of the women was about fortv thf- 

Sf’ X “ sharp look, ‘anTi KifnltT 

something, ’probably to- trs!meiect,iti^^^^^^ 

“ Fine weather,” said I. '' 

dolJ^” ’airiwict • if- please to sit 

which she plac^ ni^r n ° ^ 

Ireland”^’^^ not, ypur haner,” said the man; “we are from 

feCia^^'if motioning with my head to the elder 
ie.^e, IS, I suppose, your wife.” ^ 

are my y°“'' haner sees 

, uncouth-CttiggS!^ lady?” said I, motioning to the 

The young lady, as your haner is nleacipfl fr% i 

she wotdd b^aiet ^eiTddT 
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wliat trade or prifession do you follow ? ’^said I. 
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, We do a bit in the tinkering iiiie, your hanerJ % 

. ‘‘ Do you find tinkering a very proStable profusion ? ’’ saic| I. 

“ Not very, your haner* but we contrive to getta crust and a 
driijk by it/* ♦ * 

■ “ That’s more than I ever could,” said I. 

“Has your haner then ever foilcPwed tinkering? ” said tlie 
man. ■ ^ ^ 

“.Yes,” said I, “ but I soon left off.” 

“ And became a m^ister,’^ said the elder female. “ Well, 
your honour is not the first indiflerent tinker, that’s turn’d out a 
shining minister.” • 

“ Why do you think me a minister? ” 

. “ Because your honour has the very look and voice of one. 'ot, 
it was kind in your honour to come to us here in the Safobatli^ 
evening, in order that you might bring us God.” 

^ do you mean by bringing you God? ” said L 

“ Talking to us about good things, sir, and instructing us out 
of the Holy Book.” 

“ I am no minister,” said I, » ^ 

“ Then you are a priest; I am sure you are either a minister 
or a priest; and now that I look on you, sir, I think you look 
more like a priest than a minister. Yes, I see you are a priest. 
Oh, your Reverence, give us Godf puli out the crucifix from 
your bosom, and let us kiss the face of God! ” 

“ Of what religion are you ? ” said I. 

“ Catholics, your Reverence, Catholics are we all.” 

“ I am no priest.” ^ 

“ Ihen you are a minister; I am sure you arc either a priest 
or a minister. O sir, pull out the Holy Book, and instruct us 
from it this blessed Sabbath evening. Give- us God, sir, -eive us 

God! ” • * ’ % 

“ And would you, who are Catliolics, listen to the voice of a 
minister?” 

“That would we, sir; at least I would. If you are a mkiister, 
and a good minister, I would as soon lis*ten to your words as 
those of Father Toban himself.” 

“ And who is Father T<^an ? ” ^ 

“ A ]>owerfuI priest in these parts, sir, who has more than once 
eased me of my sins, and given me God upon ^he cross. Oh, a 

powerful and comfortable priest is Father Toban.” 

r * that you asked 

lor God from a minister? ” 

“ I dd*not know, and do not much care; if I get God, I do 
not«are whethbf J get Him from a minister or a priest; both 
have Him, no doubt, only give Him in different ways. O sir, do 
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' ©ve us God; we need Him, sir, for w* are sinful people; we ^af! 
ourseiyes tinkere, Wt many is the sinful thing-—” 

" ^^silern!*”^’” words tantamount to 

said the woman, speaking English. 
The man is a good imn, and he will do « no harm! wime 
we do many tWngs besides tinkering, many 
iful things, especially in, Wales,. whitlfer we are soon going 

w!l« ^ eased of some of my sins before I go into 

Tou‘rlough;for you know how you 
are sonaetimes haunted by Devils at night in those dreary Welsh 

nnVst ^ US comfort in Some shape or other, either as 

P0eg or minister; give us God! Give us God® 

said I.“and can only 
” Then getting up I flung 
the children some money and departed. ^ 

r"" screamed the woman 

GoTi^ ’ “ottey. Give us God! Give us 

Yes, your haner,,” said th*. man, " Give us God! We do not 
want inoney”; _ and the uncouth girl said somethh^ whS 
!!!.!? ““‘i Give us God! but I hastened across the 

presently m the 


. CHAPTER 5 

, Welsh book-stdl. Wit and poetry. Welsh of Chester. Beautiful 
jmrning. f bkfdlow^^ The Coiling Serpent., Wrexham 
Cnurch. Welsh or English ? Codiad yr Ehedydd 

C- ^ “y family off by the train 

W to Llangollen,,which place we had determined to make our 
headquarters during our stay in Wales. I intended to follow them 

T ” ’^y walldng I should be 

better able to see the country, between Chester and LlangoUen 

toan by raakiqg Ae journey by the flying vehicle. As I returned’ 
to the inn from the tram I took refuge from a shower in one of 
■-T streets, to which, as I have already said oim 

b^t of steps; stopping at a book-stall I took up a 

L ^ one-the proprietol* a short 

d*|fced man,^ obscrvmg me reading the baoi; asked mcnif I 
could understand it. I told him that I could!. ^ ^ 
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“^f so,” said lie, “let lA hear you translate the two lines on 

tlie title-page.’* , * ^ ^ 

** Are yoa a Welslimaii ? ” said L . * 

, I am! ” lie replied. ' ^ 

, ^ood! ” said I, .and I translated into Engiisli^tlie lines 
which were a coiipli^ by Edmund Price, an old archdeacon of 
Merion, ceiebra.ted in. .his day for wit asid poetiy^ 

■, , The man then asked l^ie from *what part of Wales I came, arid 
when I told him that I was an Englishman was evidently offended, 
either because he did ^ot befieve me, or, as I more incline 
to think, did not approve of an Englishman’s understanding 
Welsh., 

The book was the life of the Rev. Richards, and w^as published 
at^Caer-lleon, or the city of the legion, the appropriate aiic^nl 
British ]ni.aiiie for the place now called Chester, a legion having 
been kept stationed there during tlie occupation of Britain by the 
Romans. 

I returned to the inn and dined, and then yearning for society, 
descended into the kitchen and had some conversation with the 
Welsh maid. She told me that there were a^great many Welsh 
in^ Chester -from all parts of Wales, but chiefly from Denbigh- 
shire and Flintshire, which latter was her own county. That a 
.great many children were born in Chester of Welsh parents, and 
brought up in the fear of God and^love of the Welsh tongue. 
That there were some who had never been in Wales, who spoke 
as good Welsh as herself, or better. That the Welsh of Chester 
were of various religious persuasions; d^at some were Baptists, 
some^ Independents, but that tl^e greater part were Galvinistic- 
Methodists; that she herself was a Calvinistic-Methodist ; that 
the diffeient persuasions had their different chapels, in which 
God was prayed to in Welsh; that there were- very few Welsh 
in Chester ■ who belonged to .the Ohurch. of England, and. that 
.the. Welsh in, general do not like Church of England worship, as 
I should soon And if I went .into Wales. ■ 

. , Late in. the evening I directed my' steps across the bridge to 
the. green, where ■ I had' discoursed wth \h^ .Irish itinerants, 

I wished To have some more conversation 'with them : respecting 
their way of,, life, and, likc’i^^ise, as they had so strangely des.i?cd 
it, to. give; them a little Christian comfort, for my conscience 
reproached me for my abrupt departure . on- the pr«iG€|!ing €venin.g. 
On arriving, at the green, however, I ,fomd them gone,, and no • 
traces of them but the mark of their Are and a little dirty straw. 

I returned, disappoi.iited -and vexed, to my ion. ' 

Early ffle next^morning I departed from Chester for Llanpollen, 
distaift about tweStr miles; I passed over the noble bridge and 
proceeded along a broad and excellent road, leading in. a direction 
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' through plea^^^ irfcadows. I fdt very happy- 

and no wonder; the morning was beautiful, the birds sl^ 
^ernly and a sweet smell proceeded from the new-cut hay ^ 

-'UhiS d? ^ ^ o'-er the river 

vri f though two villages called, as I was told, P-dford and 
a hill; from the top of this hill Kew 
wen the hoi d 1 ot ftf f lands of Cheshire, to the 

.^a ”.s * 

^o„„£-| “S, ”„S' aX' tsc't »X“om"tr X 

, ,h£; “ ■“■'"• ““>■ ““ » >■* Pl.« » X"b„" 

XSXk|X"; Sr 

asked whediser he jvas Welsh or English. ^ 

pure S^hlret^MeSer/”^*^^^ 

as youISf.”^’ “ there are few Welshmen such big fellows 

the fellow, with a grin, “ there are few 

• wSlAtdTnd* “<* *“"» * “X by^ 

“”■ ““ «>' "XXXaf o™ 

Will^u w\g2f/:"rdILhf»^ ^'^"^hire. 

gladToTrL'yotn^lS’in^lS 

lte:S]SrdS=Scfhr^^^ - - while 

''those wS'^underSLv"' I;“ I, dare say just Uke many of 

BritaAhel^;^® f 

had better have called it the Big Bull He wasV He 

ho,„,r; wonderful Ji,„, upon' fc tylSXXX 
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his proj5hecy3 ill which he 4>eaks of the Saxons and Britons^ aiid^ 
of the result of their struggle: ^ 

serpent which coils, f 

^ And with fury boils, * ^ • 

From Germaify coming with arm’d wings spread, 

Shall subdue and shall entitrali 
The broad Britain ^^li, • 

From the Lochlin ^cean to Severn’s bed. 

« 

And British men 
Shall be captives thdh 

To strangers from Saxonia’s strand; , ^ 

They shall praise their God, and hold 
Their language as of ol^, n 

But except wild Wales they shall lose their land.” 

m 

I arrived at Wrexham, and having taken a very hearty break- 
fast at the principal inn, for I felt rather hungry after a morning’s 
walk of ten miies^ I walked about th« town. The town is reckoned 
a Welsh town, but its appearance is not Welsh — its inhabitants 
have neither the look nor language of Welshmen, and its name 
shows that it w^as founded by some Saxon adventurer, Wrexham 
being a Saxon compound, signifying'* the home or habitation of 
Rex or Rag, and identical, or nearly so, with the Wroxham of 
East Anglia. It is a stirring, bustling place, of much traffic, and 
of several thousand inhabitants. Its n^^st remarkable object is 
its church, which stands at thp south-western side. To this 
church, after wandering for some time about the streets, I repaired. 
The tower is quadrangular, and is at least one hundred feet high; 
it has on its summit four little turrets, one at each corner, between 
each of whicli are three spirelcts, tli% middlemost of the three the 
highest. The nave of the church is to the east; it is of two storeys, 
both crenelated at the top, I wished to see the interior of the 
cliurch, but found the gate locked, Obser\;ing a group of kilers 
close at hand with their backs against a wall, ^ went up to them 
and addressing myself to one, inquired whether I could see the 
church. “ Oh yes, sir,” sa<ifi the man; “ the clerk who has *he 
key lives close at hand; one of us shall go and fetch him; by 
the bye,. I may as well go myself.” He moved sk>w}y away. He 
was a large bulky man of about the middle age, and his com- 
panions were about the same age and size as himself. I asked 
them if they were Welsh. ‘‘Yes,, sir,” -said one, I suppose we^' 
are, for tlfey call us Welsh.” I asked if any of them could speak 
Welsh “ No, sir,'*®^^aid/the man, “all the Welsh that any of us; 
know, or indeed whh to know, is' Gwrw da.” .Here there was a 
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***fh^f signifies giiod ale. I at first thought 

t^t.the words i^ght be mtended as a hint for a treat, but wL 
sqpn convinces of the contrary. There was no greedy ex^ctatfen 
S T’ ^ companions, though they 

^ch M^elsh was spoken m the town, andr was told very little. 

the man returned with the clerk I thanked him. He told 

rr leaned with his back 

coin™ • ^ natites we^-e probably a set of boon 

companions enjo^ng the air after a ijight’s bout at drinkin-r 

Jf Wod“ie‘^TT that aU the people of Wrexham are fond 

me hi Thi • ^ the church door, and conducted 

¥he c’lerl'^t^ “a ® no respects remarkable. 

Silrl. o ^ ^ Welsh service every 

'andlh^nfe™””” “t attended 

nSher he said that 

er he nor the clergyman were natives of Wrexham * He 

showed me the Welsh Church Bible, and at my reSst read a 

w verses from *e sacred volume. He seemed a highty-intelligent 

S e^cITanirr^l ^ be more than 

Llangdlen.^’ ^ departed, after mquinng of him the road to 

^ ^ ^ stream too at 

bore due west, but speedfiy took a 
southerly ^rection. I moved rapidly over an undulSg coSry 
a region of hills or rather of mountains lay on my right hand Ar 

“ ^e you Welsh or English? ” I said. 

all t^^eoplettr”^^’ " ^ languages, as do 

T ste wished me luck, andd proceeded 

coE Td ^ -- toM rnTwet 

coiiieriK, and several carts laden with coal, and soon came m 

and LW °~if large ,i^age about half-way between Wrexham 
and Llangollen. ,I observed in this place nothing remSl? 

YZYYYY- bence ky^ nSEt 

L:- y vl: fb^op ?f ^ch I looked dowfinto a 

wLvw J Posing by a great many collieries 

fl., ™ A I ^b^rved grimy men working amidst smoke and 

,1, rids=rdS‘f“„sf 

English. Tlie woman shook her head and replfed “ Dim SaesneJ” 
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® as It sliould said I to myself; “ I now feel I am 

in Wales.” !■ repeated the question in^ Welsh. 

Gefn Bachj” she repiled—which signifies the little ridge. ^ ' 
Diolch itij” I replied^ and proceeded on my yay. 

I yas now, in a wde valley— enormous hills wer^ on ,mf eight. 

. The road was. good, and above it, in the side of a steep bank, was 
a causeway intended for foot passengars. It was overhung with 
. hazel bushes. I walkec? along* to its* temiination wdiich was at 
Llangollen. I found my ^vife and daughter at the principal inn. 
They had already taken ^ house. Wc dined together at the inn; 
during the dinner w’^e had music, for a Welsh harper stationed in 
the passage played upon his instrument “ Codiad yr ehedydd.” 

Of a surety,” said I, “ I am in Wales! ■ 


# CHAPTER 6 

Llangollen. Wjn Ab jYudd. The Dee. Dinas Bran 

T he northern side of the vale of Llangollen is formed by certain 
enormous roc'ks called the Eglwysig rocks, which extend from 
east to west, a distance of about two_ miles. The southern side is 
formed by the Berwyn hills. The valley is intersected by the 
River Dee, the origin of which is a deep lake near Bala, abou t 
twenty miles to the west. Between the Dee and the Eglw>’sig 
rises a lofty hill, on the top of which ar^ the ruins of Dinas Bran, 
which bear no slight resemblance to a crown. The upper part of 
the hill is bare with the exception of what is covered by the % 

ruins; on the lower part there are inclosures and trees, with, 
here and there, a grove or farm-house. On the other side of the ^ 
valley, to tHe e,ast of Llangollen, % a hill called Pen, y Coed, 

, .beautifully covered with' trees' of various kinds; it stands between 
; the river and the Berwyn, even as the hill of Dinas ■ .Bran stands ^ 
.between the river and the Eglwysig rocks--dt does not, ho'v^ever, ■ 
.confront Dinas Bran, which stands more to the .west, 

, ' Llangollen is a small or large village of white houses wi.th 
slate roofs, .it contains ab^^t two thousand inhabitants, and 'is 
situated principally on the southern side of the Dee. At its western 
end it has , an 'ancient bridge ' and a modest unpretending church *** ^ 
nearly in its centre, .in the chancel of 'which rest - the mortal remains 
of .an old bard called Gryffydd Hiraethog. From some of tiie^ 
houses oi| the southern ' side there is' a- noble view — Dinas BraiP 
and hs mighty !|ill forming -the principal objects..' The view f|'om 
the i^rthern part 'of the. town, -which 'is indeed little more than a 
suburb, is not quite so grand, 'but is neverthete highly interesting. 
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entice of the vale of^'LlangolIen h much 

4 j J'ank,' who resided in it for nearly half a reiitirv 

sL”:f £ss “'t*'“"‘ ■»' '■-' ™“ 

bulky excrescence, towards its base, vTich p^vents ho S 

some time abSad at a 

»»S 

of great amS otco 1 K where he lived a life 

men out abroad discourirng about Wto tb N,?1 h^ ^ 

that he was king of the Tvlwvth T-^f Nudd, and saying 

Unknown, whtrtunl rol W, J ® f >0^^ of 

« a««r, .«/»'2„^^rh.”lrSLyy, 

at midday, on the top of the Ml.” to-morrow, 

-Praatt 

day Gollen some holy water nut it intr^ * • 

repaired to the ton of tihf^ p.;ii \ ^ into a pitcher and 

.A • ^-liy fine 

•dancing with nimble feet an ^ and damsels 

before the gate, who told him thnt Presence 

dinnV Gollen foSowS was expecting him to 

«»« .. . «.™se or.„,a. 
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Mm. Tlie^ km'g . welcorned^Jolien, and begged him to taste of the 
• dainties on .the .table, adding that he -hoped \h|Lt in futia'e. Im 
■ would reside with him. “ I will not eat of the leaves of the forest 
said Golien. - - . . , , " 

. -'*;Did you ever see men better dressed? ” said me king,^‘ than, 
my attendants liereiin red and blue? ’’ ■ 

^ Their dress js good enough,” saithCoIien, considering what 
kind of dress it is.” • • ^ 

‘fWIiat kind of dress |s it? ” said the king. 

Golien replied: “ T|je red on the one side denotes burning, 
and the blue on the other side denotes freezing.” Then drawing 
forth his sprinlder, he flung the holy water in the faces of the 
king and liis people, whereupon the w’hole vision disappeared, so 
that there was neither castle nor attendants, nor youth"* rmr 
damsel, nor musician with his m^^isic, nor banquet, nor anything 
' to be seen save the green bushes. 

valley of the Dee, of which the Llangollen district forms 
part, is called in the British tongue Glyn-dyfrdw>^~-that is, the 
valley of the Dwy or Dee. The celebrated Welsh chieftain, 
generally known as Owen Giendower, was»surnamed after this 
valley, the whole of which belonged to him, and in which he had 
tw’o or three places of strength, though his general abode w'as a 
castle in Sycharth, a valley to the south-east of the Berwwn, and 
distant about twelve miles from Llafigollen. 

Connected with the Dee there is a wonderful Druidical legend 
to the iollowing effect. The Dec springs from two fountains, hirdi 
up in Merionethshire, called Dwy Fawr and Dwy Fach, or the 
gr^t and little Dt^^, whose wafers pass through those of the lake 
of Bala without mingling with them, and come out at its northern 
mrernity. These fountains had their names from^wo individuals 
Dwy Faw and Dwy Fach, who escaped from the Deluge, when 
ail the restof the human race wcme drowned, and the passing of 
the waters of the two fountains through the lake, without being 
confounded with its flood, is emblematic of the salvation of the 
two individuals from the Deluge, of which the lake is a t.fpe. 

Dmas Bran, which crowns the top of the , mighty hill on the 
northeni side of the valley, is a ruined stronghold of unknown 
antiquity. The name is, generally supposed to signify Grow 
Castle, bran bemg the British word for crow, and flocks of crows 
being frequently seen hovering over it. It mai^ however, mean .. 
the castle of Bran or Brennus, or the »astle above the Bran, a 

brook wnich flow’s at its foot. 

Dinas Bran was a place quite impregnable in the old time, anef 
served as a retreat to Gruffydd, son of Madawg, from the rage of 
flis <»un^men, sv\jtio were incensed against him because, having 
married Emma, the daughter of James Lord Aualey, he had, at 


• 
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* .4*^^ father4n-law, sided witli Edward 

me tost agaimt liis own native sovereign. But though it could 
siiield him from Ins foes, it could not preserve him from remorse 

and me stingi|^of conscience, of wliicli he, speedily died.. 

t |)fesent me place consists only of a , few ruined walls, and 
probably consisted of little, more two or three-. hundred years 
Roger Cyffyn a Welsh hairi, ;who nourished at the. begiiiiiing of 
trie seventeenth century, wote ati cnglyrf iipon it, of which the 
loilowing IS a translation; 

r ' r 

“ Gone, gone are thy gates, Dinas Bran on the height! 

Thy w-arders are blood-erows and ravens, I trow 
^ ^ Now no one will wend from the field of the fight 

To the fortress on high, save the raven and crow.” 
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Poor black cat. Dissentersr Persecution. What impudence ! 

^he house or cottage, for it was called a cottage though it 

which my wife had procured 
lodgings for us was situated in the Northern suburb. Its front 
was towards a large perllan or orchard, which sloped down gently 

towards the road leading 
from Wrexham, behind r.-hich was a high bank, on the top of 
which was a canal called in Welsh the Camlas, whc»e %m. 
mencement was up the vaUey about two miles west. A little way 
up the road, tow^ds Wrexham, was the vicarage, and a little 
^ ^ which was a small inn, 

individual who had once been 
a gentleman s servant. The mish-ess of the house was a highly 

m TwasT was to wait upon 

ourseL LwS? ^ ^ "" people like 

SomTnH of our^odgings, the door of the 

room and that of the entrance to the house .'being .ooeii on 

account of th^ fineness of the weather, a poor black xat entered 
hastily sat down on thef'carpet by the table, looked up towards 
and mewed piteously. Ineverhad seenso wretched a looking 
crpture. It was dreadfuUy attenuated, being little more than 
Jm,and bone, and was sorely afflicted with an eruptive' maladv. 

ont amval whidi I subsequmUy ic„„d bybit. utd malches. 
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* It had belonged to. a previAs vicar ■ of Llangollen j and had been 
left behind at Ms departure. His successor broii^ht with 
■ dogs and catSj, .wiiOj conceiving that the late vicar^s cat had no 


business at the vicarage,, drove it forth to ■seek another home, 
whic|i, : however, it could not fiiicL Almost all the f3eoplc*of the 


•suburb were, dissentei**, as indeed were the generality of the people 
of Llangoileii, 'and. knowing the cat'to*be a church cat not only 
would not harbour it, but did all* they <iould to make it miserable 
whilst, the few who were not dissenters, would not receive it into 
their houses, either because they had cats of their own, or dogs, 
or . did .not want a cat, .so that the cat .had no home and \vas 


dreadfully persecuted by nine-tenths of the suburb. Oil, there 
never was a cat so persecuted as that poor Church of England 
animal, and solely on account of the opinions \v.hich it was s?i^ 

• posed to have imbibed., in the lious,^ of its late master, for I never 
could iearn^ that the dissenters of the suburb, nor indeed of 
Llangoiien in general, were in the habit of persecuting other 
cats; the cat. was a Church of England cat, and that wms enough: 
stone it, hang it, drown it '! were .the cries of almost everybody. 
If the workmen of the flannel factory? all of w’h^m were Calviuistic 
Methodists, chanced to get a glimpse of it in the road from the 
windows of the building, they wmuld sally forth in a body, and 
with sticks, stones, or for want of other weapons, with clots of 
horse-dung, of which there was alwa>^ plenty on the road, w^oiild 
chase ^ it up the high banl^ or perhaps over the Gamlas-»-the 
inhabitan'ts of a small street between our house and the factory 
leading from the road to the river, ail oliwhom were dissenters, if 
they saW' it moving about the ^perilan, into -which their back 
windows, looked, would shriek and hoot at it, and fling anything 
■ of no value, wliich came easily to hand, at the h^d or body of 
the ecclesiastical cat. The good woman of the house, wh'O tlioiigh 
a.very.exceifent person, was .a hittm dissenter,. w.hencve.r she saw 
.' it ...upon her ground or heard it .was there, would make after it, 
frequently attended by her maid Margaret, and her young son, 
a .boy . abo'ut nine years' of age, both of wlioni hated the caty anci 
were always .ready to attack it, either alone* or, in company," .and 
..no wonder, the maid being not only a dissenter, but a class 
teacher, and the boy not ^ly a dissenter, but intended' for 4ie 
dissenting ministry.' Whe.re it got its. food, and food it sometimes 
must have got, for even, a cat, an .aiiiinai known t%h,^.ve .nine Ii.ves, 
cannot live without .food,, was only ,, known to- itself, as was the 
place .where ...it , lay, .for even a cat, must lie down sometimes;' 
though labouring ." man who occasionally ; dug in the ■garden,'^' 
told me h^ believed 'that in the springtime it ate freshets, and the 
womj& of the hoiS^ once said that she believed it sometimes sfept 
in the hedge, which hedge, by the bye, divided oim 'perllan from ,. 
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the vicarage grounds, which were -ieiy extensive. Well livhf- 
the cat after living led diis kind of life for better tlian two years 
Qofc mere skin Md bone when it made its appearance in our 
eruptive malady, and also a bronchitic 
cougii, for I Vemember it had both. How it came to make its 
appearance there is a mystery, for it had never entered tlie home 
burn e, even when there Were lodgers ; that it should not visit the 
wonim who was its declared enemy, vvas natural enough, but 
hy if It did not visit her other lodgers, (Jid it visit us ? Did instinct 
jeep It aloof from them? Did instinct .draw it towards us? We 
gave It some bread-and-butter, and a little tea with milk and 
au^ar. It ate and drank and Soon began to purr. The good 
«^nan of the house was horrified when on coming in to remove 
e thmgs^she saw the church cat on her carpet. “ What im- 
' exclaimed, apd made towards it, but on our 

lei disturbed, she 

fhf. remarkable circumstance was, that tbou<jh 

£etu^ tJ habit of flying not imly from to 

n-nrw fr! ^ ““eh as to say, “ I don’t fear you, for 

1 Llow that I am safe now and with my own people.’* lutaved 

, ' * ® short, though it went away every nisht it 

soSosUtfothcf T and through good treatment it 

^ooii tost Its other ailments and began to look sleek and bonny. 


■* CHAPTER 8 

The nwwers. Deep Welsh. '‘Extensive view. Old Eeltic hatred 
Ptsk-presemng, Smollett’s Morgan “ 

NSfld^r^d ® ^ a number of 

i N children, almost entirely girls, followed me. I asked them 

‘‘nP® that you S gto ” 

soiliethmg, said one m very good Bullish I tnirl t 

cydly, „d rated o„ hi scyd.,, whLrT, od.™ 
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, joined tlie mowers in orcSr to earn a few shil|ings. I asked liijji ' 
.. Iiow; it was- he knew liow to handle ^ scythe, nq|; being b^ed up 
■ -a farming man:, he smiled, and said that, somehow or otIie% he 
. had learnt to do so. I 

“ You speak very good English,” said I, lave yoi? much 
-Welsh?” ^ 

Plenty,” said he; I am a real Welshman.”' 

Canyon read Welsh? ’^"sa’id L % 

' “ Oh, yes! ” he replied. ^ 

“"What books have read? ” said I. 

“ I have read the Bible, sir, and one or two other books.” 

“ Did you ever read the Bafdd Gwsg? ” said L 
He looked at me with some surprise. “ No,” said he, a 
moment or two, “ I have never read it. I have seen it, but it 
was far too deep Welsh for me.’\ 

“ I have read it,” said L 

‘4 Are you a Welshman ? ” said he. 

“No,” said I; “I am an Englishman.” 

“ And how is it,” said he, “ that you can read Welsh without 
being a Welsiiman ? ” » 

I learned to do so,” said I, ** even as you learned to mow, 
without being bred up to farming work.” 

“ Ah! ” said he, “ but it is easier to learn to mow than to read 
the Bardd Gwsg.” '* 

“I don^t know that,” said I; “I have taken up a scythe a 
hundred times, but I cannot mow.” 

“ Will your honour take mine now? and try again? ” said he. 

“ No,” said I, “ for if I tak^ your scythe in hand ! iiimt give 
you a shilling, you know, by mowers* law.” 

He gave a broad grin, and I proceeded up 4he hill. When 
he rejoined his companions he said something to them in Welsh, 
at which diey all laughed. I rc%ched the top of the hill, 
■.children .still attending me. 

The view over the vale is very beautiful; but on no side, 
■except in the direction of the west, is it^very extensive;* D.i,nas 
Bran being on ail other sides overtopped by, other hills: in that 
direction, indeed, the view is extensive enough, reaching on a . 
fine day even to the Wyddfa or peak of Snowdon, a distance of 
sixty miles, at least as some say, who perhaps ought to add to 
very good eyes, which mine are not. The dayi t,hat I made my' ^ 
'■first ascent of Dinas 'Bran was ' very clear, but I do not think I 
■saw the Wyddfa then from the top of Dinas Bran. It is true I 
might see it without knowing it, being, utterly unacquainted witfi 
It, except by name; but I repeat I do not think I saw it, and I 
am quite sure Siat I did not see it from the top of Dinas Bran on 
■ a subsequent ascent, on, a day equally clear, when if I had': seen 
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^ recognise* it, having been at itsSoo 

children danced about upon t£ 

^ ®°"g English. I descended the 

M Aey Mowed me to its foot, and then left me. The children 

wav toTr are great pests to visitors. The best 

ay to get nd of them is to give them nodiing: I followed that 
plan, and was not long tfoubled with them. 

Arrived at the.foot of Ae hill, I walked aloni^ the bank of th. 
canal to the west. Presently I ca;ne to a barge lying by the bank- 
e boatman was in it. I entered into conversation^ with him’ 
Srt o? r “^tended ovefa 

SS3i?’'tE '’»'>‘l«S"on by ihe canal— that he tij 

e Lniisiiyrs “Lt.fc”sr5f Z'zt ““ 

for the flooring of his pmmL I. 

1»«W, bate-itnrf wio ‘rfte 

versation in very broken English vu ^ Joinea in the con- 

feSsv.^itS'SS'o^ S-' 

hat language; he said that £1 the''fooi^dnrt 

Englishmen. I told him that v r ^ ^ ^ known were 

“ but the greater part id h^ 

said* I. “ Yes ” sid bo ‘‘ cn! ^ *bey work,” 

stones for thi road but at breaking 

.eJ S »lr„g”rthfeuSti?h ,'’T‘“1; 

Siaon in this eld fellow.” said I tojnysdf “ .tf* “ 

I proceeded till I came to the htd of ^ 

navigation lks^com.Tnpnr'f»« ?<• v i die canal, where the 

Dee falls. Here therels a ’little^ood^ie ^tb 

rushes from an obione nnnd r^r ^kiough which water 

s4e. » a .end .f ea^th feed wi* .S.t “cSTfe X' 

■■or'' r«?^ervoir'' ; 
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dll' the left, or soutih-west side. - This pond' has l^wo fioodgates,. tiiQ 
one already mentioned, which opens ipto the^ can^l, and aiiOtlierr 
on the other side of the stone' mou-nd, opening to the lower part 
of the weir. Whenever, as a man told me who wasf landing near, 
it i$ necessary to lay the bed of the canal dry, in' the imntediate 
neighbourhood for the purpose of making repairs, the floodgate 
to the canal is closed, ^and the one td the lower part of the w^elr 
is opened, and then the watA* from, the pond^iows into the Dee, 
whilst a sluice, near the^first l<;jck, lets out the water of the canal 
into the river. The head of the canal is situated in a very beaut, ifu! 
spot. To the left or south, is a lofty hill covered with wood. ' To 
the right is a beautiful slope hr lawn on the top of which is a 
pretty villa, to which you can get by a little wooden bridge^l^r 
the floodgate of the canal, and indeed forming part of it. , Few 
things are so beautiful in their opgin as this canal, which, foe ih 
known, with its locks and its aqueducts, the grandest of which 
last#is the stupendous erection near Stockport, which by the bye 
filled my mind when a boy with wonder, constitutes the grand 
work of England, and yields to nothing in the world of the kind, 
with the exception of the great caflal of China. 

Retracing my steps some way I got upon the river’s bank 
and then again proceeded in the direction of the west. I soon 
came to a cottage nearly opposite a bridge, which led over the 
river, not the bridge which I have*aiready mentioned, but one 
much smaller, and considerably higher up the valley. The 
cottage had several dusky outbuildings attached to it, and a 
paling before it. Leaning over the paling in Ms shirt-sleeves was 
a dark-faced, short, thickset njan, who saluted me in English. 

I returned his salutation, stopped, and w^as soon in conversation 
with him. I praised the beauty of the river and its banks: he 
said that both were beautiful and delightful in summer, but not 
at all in winter, for then the treesmnd, bushes on the banks were 
stripped of their leaves, and the river was a frightlul torrent. He 
asked me if 1 had been to see the place called the Robber’s Leap, 

; as strangers generally went to see it. I inquired where it Was.,, ' 
*^i^onder,” said he, pointing to some distance down the river. 

Why is, it called the Robber’s Leap ? ’’ said I. 

is called' the Robber’s Leap, or Liam y Lieidyr,” said»he, ■ 
because a thief pursued by justice once leaped across the river 
there 'and escaped. It was an awful leap, and he^ wrii deserved to - 
escape after taking it.” I told him th^t I should go and look 
at it on some future opportunity, and then asked if there were^ 
many fish in the river. He said there were plenty of salmon and* 
trout, and thaLowing to tlie river being tolerably high, a good 
man^ had been1;»ught during the last few days^ I asked him 
who enjoyed,.,the right of fishing in,'the river.''. He said, timtin 
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^hoe pai ts the fisMng belonged to tw« or three proprietors, who 

themselves, as tliey Lt coidd b? 
no^ of keepers, or let it out to other people; and that many 

SmSf T" “ ®^"Sland, but from France and 

Germtny and even Russia for the purpose of fishing, and that 
the keeper of the proprietors from whom diey purSased p5- 
mission to fish v/ent with them, to show them the best nlare- 

^ to f.b. Ho .ddri'ata, th™ „r. 

flu iS'h rid "l™ >»<i open to anylnc. 

airfimS :Xer:;;,id 

i^S &?wo iffTf' questioned whether 

that the fiV and that I must not 

tw i ? much protected by what was called 
tnnH J ^^“ds in the neighbour. 

Imndredtrfmt of ^*^"8 did not catch a 

‘ ^ caught in the river: ^hat 

or thrcrstOM “d perhaps caught to'o 

^ Pf strangers went with the keepers 

vhom they paid fi»r teaching them how to fish and ’-lerha ’ 

retort Sdca?cT“ *e keepers would 

ti, n * ^ catch on their own account sixty stone of fish from 

in cISSg dJ PT°P^®*°*'® strangers had great difficulty 
caicnmg the two or three stone or the half-dozen fish or tiZ 

po^hor, „„„U go o„d 

2ri.~ •« “ 

siri«t:if£o%rix st^o,rf ““■* 

' Sto’sh— “'"'I!? “ '>» «l>«‘ Iksy wore forWda' 

srso=5*^ £3S dS 

me tliat he sold c'^b ^rom Ws *°^d 

,shirt, I had already condu^d hatTfwr”,; “ the hue of his 

i then inquired of wbar ^ St'imy trade, 

that he vT a siS for anssver 

his Wei wo^uld look aU fee tS for f 1' 
talked of the it.r then ragifeS^it ^ ber^fel: 
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’ prophet and the Dragon. I asked him who the Dragon was- 
te said the Turk. I told him that the Pope wm % worse 
either tlie Turk or the Russian, tiiat Ins religion was the vilest 
idolatry, and that he would let no one alone. That it was the 
Pope, who drove his fellow religionists the Anabaptists out’cSf the 
Netherlands. He asksd me how long ago that was. Between two 
and three hundred years, I replied. He asked me the meaning 
of the word Anabaptist; I tc^d* him ;» whereupon he expressed 
great admiration for my understanding, and said that he hoped 
he should see me again., 

I inquired of him to what place the bridge led; he told me 
that if I passed over it, and aScended a high bank beyond, I 
should find myself on the road from Llangollen to Corwen, 
that if I wanted to go to Llangollen I must turn to the 
I thanked him, and passing over i;he bridge, and ascending the 
bank, found myself upon a broad road. I turned to the left, and 
walkjjig brisidy, in about half an hour reached our cottage in 
the northern suburb, where I found my fa.niily and dinner 
awaiting me. 



CHAPTER q 

The dimer. English foibles. Pengwern. The yew-tree. Cam- 
lleidyr. Applications of a tern 

■# 

F or dinner we had salmon a«id leg of mutton; the salmon 
from the Dee, the leg from the neighbouring Berwyn. The 
salmon was good enough, but I had eaten better^ and here it 
will not be amiss to say, that the best salmon in the world is 
caught in the Suir, a river tliat floxts past the beautiful town of ^ 
Clonmel in Ireland. As for the leg of mutton it was truly won- 
derful; notiling so good had I ever tasted in the shape of a leg 
of mutton. The leg of mutton of Wales beats the leg of miftton 
of any other country, and I had never tasted a Wfclsh leg of mutton 
before. Certainly I shall never forget that fiist Welsh leg of 
mutton which I tasted, r»h but delicate, replete with juiges 
derived from tlie aromatic herbs of the noble Berwyn, cooked 
to a turn, and weighing just four pounds, . « # 

' ■ ■ ' ' ■ . « . „ 

O if s savoury smell was great, ■ 

Such as well might tempt,.'!: trow, 

Qne tliat**s dead to lift his browf " 

Let anyone who wishes to eat leg of mutton in perfection go to 
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^ Iftre, perhaps, as I have told the reader what we -itP f 

LmT’ ^ "^'e drank at dinned 

Let^him know then, thaf with our salmon we drank wato ^f; 

better bt^t I subsequently drank £ 

pettei Llangollen ale than that which I drank at nur fir-cf r 

m our cottage at Llangollen. at our first dinner 

In the evening I went across'the bridge and stmiwi oi • 

=5i~;iiS3?ss 

but at the ^ admirable qualities 

Sc *™f 

He said thatTh,d they considered below them 

Llangollen. agreeable walk near 

meaning of anialwch. 

Welsh Sle the word in the 

■ knoJ Se Seani5”on?S’it waT^' I ”®‘ ^ 

teacheis.” ® ’ “ explained to me by one of our 

a - ‘oid me he was 
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We passed an ancient sWlding which ■ stoo^l on our right., 
I turned round to look at it. Its bacl^i, to thf road: ^ its 
eastern end was a fine arched window like the oriel window 
church, I 

“ That building,” said my companion, is called PeiigWerii 
Hall It was once a ’^convent of nuns; a little time ago a farm-' 
house, but is now used a barn, ancf a place of stowage. Till 
lately it belonged to the Moslem’ famih/, but they disposed of it, 
with the farm on which, it stqod, together with' several other 
farms, to certain people from Liverpool, who now live yonder,” 
pointing to a house a little way farther on. I still looked at the 
edifice. 

You seem to admire the old building,” said my r,omna, nlgT| . 
was not admiring it,” said I; “I was thinking of the 
difference between its present and former state. Formerly it « 
was a place devoted to gorgeous idolatry and obscene lust; now 
it is m. quiet ok! barn in wfiich hay and straw are placed, and 
broken tumbrels towed away: surely the hand of God is visible 
here?” 

“ It is so, sir,” said the man in d respectfid tone, ‘‘ and so it 
is in another place in this neighbourhood. About three miles 
from here, in the north-west part of the valley, is an old edifice. 

It is now a farm-house, but ■was once a splendid abbey, and w'as 
called ” 

The abbey of the vale of the cross,” said I, “ I have read a 
deal about it. loio Goch, the bard of your celebrated hero, 
Gwen Glendower, was buried somewhere in its precincts.” 

We went on: my companion ^ook me over a stile behind the 
house which he had pointed out, and along a path through 
hazel coppices. After a little time I inquired tvhether there 
were any Papists in Llangollen. 

“ No,” said he, there is not onc^f that family at Llangollen, 
■but' I believe there are some in Flintshire, at a place '"called 
Holyw-ell, where there is a poo! or fountain, the waters of which 
it is said they worship.” ■ ^ 

so they do,” said I, *'■ true to the old Iijdian superstition, 
of which their religion is nothing but a modification. The Indians 
and sepoys worship stocks^and stones, and the river Gangi^s, 
and our Papists worship stocks and stones, holy wells and foun- 
tains.” . ■ . 

He put some questions to me about Mie origin of nuns and 
friars. I told him they originated in India, and made him 
heartily by showing him the original identity of nuns and nautch- 
girls, begging priests and begging Brahmim. We passed by a 
small liouse. with'^aii' enormous yew-tree before it;-' I asked' him 
who lived there.' ' ' :'■■'* 
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he.repKed, “ it is to let/ It was oriffitiallv a Gof4o.» 
Se I’urbished it up a little, and Jail it Yew’ 

“ I suppos® they would let it cheap,” said I. 

for i5 eighty pounds a.year 

I deSeS""" ^ “P- it? » 

Tl-iUl!® yew-tree, sir, which is said t(j be the largest in Wales 

tic L gen^y wUl take the house 

he romance of the yew-tree, but somehow or other nobJdv hL 
taken it, though it has been to ISt for three seasons.” ^ 
^e soon came to a road leading east and west. 

« 1 J i! '^^y’ he, pointing in the direction of the wesr 
* Llangollen, thepther to Offa’s Dyke and England 

of oS'ytr ‘ “ »» S„ 

tliankful that we are now more humane to each otlicr w ° 

now on the north side of Fen v Go**d[ Tlrn t in. i- h.* 

of Pen y Goed, sir> ” ^ “waning 

£“riS5S“!=ir-i“ 

» pSrinsrofT’L.r 

J w“Su,ThS; ?■ r 

deal, and about which I was puzzline mv he^Tl “ Sood 

in bed.” ^ P’^^^'ng «iy head last night as I lay 

“ What may it Jbe? ” said I. 

Cam-lleidyr,” he replied: ” now «ir dn vci i, i 
me&ning of that word?” ’ ’ ° know the 

“ I tliink I do,” said I. 

‘Hyhat m»y^t be, sir? ” 

, said^I.*** hear •what you conceive its meaning to be,” 

» » o?.Wk.„. : 

steal a matrass I am^UddJr tSL h ^ 

•» if I ^..oy I, „ . 1 
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* stolen-j.-I. conceive lie is^a fae worse thief than I; in facts a cam- 
.lleidyr." , ^ ^ ^ , 

‘‘ The word is a double word,” said ** compounded of caiii 
and iieidyr. .The original meaning of earn is a heap ston,ess and 
' Garn-Ileidyr means properly a thief without house dr hoiiih^'*, and 
with no place on w^Mchdo.rest his head^ save the earn or heap 
of stones on the bleak top of the nioiiiitain. For a long tirne the 
word was only a.pplied to a tMef of that descriptioiij vvho^ being 
without house and home,^was rnore desperate than other thieves, 
and as savage and brutiiii as the wolves a'lid foxes with whom 
he ' occasioiialiy shared liis pillow, the earn. In course of time, 
however, the original meaning ‘^vas lost or disregarded, and the 
term carn-ileidyr was applied to any particularly dishonest person. 
At present there can be no .impropriety in calling a person wIS 
receives a matrass, know..iiig it to bp stolen, a carndleidyr, seeing . 
tliat he is worse than the thief who stole it, or in calling a knavish 
attor^pey a carn-lleidyr, seeing that he does far more harm than 
a common pick-pocket; or in calling the Pope so, seeing that 
he gets huge sums of money out of people by pretending to be 
able to admit their souls to heavenpor to hurk them to the other 
place, knowing all the time that he has no such power; perhaps, 
indeed, at the present day the term carn-lleidyr is more applicable 
to the Pope than to anyone else, for he is certainly the arch thief 
of the world. So much for Carn-lleldyr. But I -must here tell 
you that the term earn may be applied to anyone who is par- 
ticularly bad or disagreeable in any respect, and now I remember, 
has been applied for centuries both in -^rose and poetry. One 
Lewis. Glyn Gothi, a poet, who ^ived more than three hundred 
years ago, uses the word earn in the sense of arrant or exceedingly 
bad, .for in his abusive ode to the town of Chester, he says that 
the women of London itself were never more earn strumpets than 
those of 'Chester, by which he nieara that there were never more 
arrant harlots in the world than- those of the cheese capital. And ' 
the .last of your great ' poets, Gronwy Owen, who Nourished about 
the. middle of the last century, complains a letter to a fidend,' 
whilst '..living in a village of Lancashire., that, he mas amongst 
Cam .Saeson. 'He found ail English .disagreeable enough, but 
those of Lancashire parti.ci4ar!.y so — savage, brutish louts,. oTit- 
and-oiit John Bulls, and therefore lie called them Cam: Saes.onf^ 
‘‘Thank you, sir,” said my com.pamon; I yiow thoroughly 
mderstand the meaning' of earn. .Whenever I. go Oo .Chester, 
and a dressed-up madam jostles - against me, I shall call her earn- 
butein. The Pope of.. Rome I shall in future term carn-lleidyr 
y arc^hief of the world. And whenever I .see a stupid, 

brutaf Englishman ^swaggering about Llangollen,^ and looHiig 
down upon us poor Welsh, I- shall say .to myself, .Get. .home, you. ■ 
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we are now neCr Llangollen; I must turn 
totteieft. Yoi, go straight forward. I never had such an a^fe 

M^alk in my life. Klay I ask your name? *’ * 

I told him^y name, and asked him for his. 

Buward Jones,” he replied. 


CHAPTJtR IQ 

The Benvyn. Mountain cottage. The barber's pole. 

morning I strolled up the Berwyn on the 
Wsouth-west of the town, by a broad winding path, which was 
- at first but by degrees became less so. When I had 

accomplished about three parts of the ascent I came to a place 
where the road, or path, divided into two. I took the one to the 
left, which seemingly led to the top of the mountain, and presently 
came to a cottage from which a dog rushed barking towLds me^ 
bmvever, cofoing to the door, called him back 
I said a few words to her in Welsh, whereupon in broken Eir..]kh 

in aSStT ^ °f “Ik- I went 

^ ^ which a sickly-looking young woman 

h^ded to me. I asked her in English who she wL,\~ 
made no answer, whereupon the old woman told me that she 
was her daughter and had no English. I then aS-ed hl ; 

!£ c^yd m‘ague‘^TS'''‘ld 

•n ^ ^gue. The old woman now brous^ht me a nf 

St^ language that shf hoped I® hould^^ 

. What .ui^er conversation we had was in the Cambrian 

me'and who was now fondhn™ 

le, and was told foat his natoe was Pharaoh. I inquired ff they 

bvIh^Tt-Kr*^ ® common Bible printS 

bofh printed at *'P ^ble, 

Dom printed at Oxford, about the middle of the last century 

Methodists. 

- ttei, Sdf.L’j If; “■, They ,hoot 

-r»d ,„k I ZZ,TiT i SS S £»“■? 
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• pole Stand there?” said I. “A barber was_ hanged there a 
long time ago,” said she, “ and the pole was placed "to shot-i the 
spot.” “Why was he hanged? ” said I. “ For murdering his 
wife,” said she. I asked her some questions abou| the murder, 
but the only information she could give me was, tliat it* was a 
very bad murder and occurred a long time ago. I had observed 
the pole from our garden, at Llangolkh, but had concluded that 
it was a common flagstaff. I inquired, the way to it. It was not 
visible from the cottage^ but they gave me directions how to 
reach it. I bade them ,^rewell, and in about a quarter of an 
hour reached the pole on the top of the hill. I imagined that I 
should have a glorious view oP'the vale of Llangollen from the 
spot where it stood ^ the view, however, did not answer nw 
expectations. I returned to Llangollen by nearly the same 
by which I had come. 

The remainder of the day I spent entirely with my family, 
whogi at their particular request I took in the evening to see 
Plas Newydd, once the villa of the two ladies of Llangollen. It 
lies on the farther side of the bridge, at a little distance from the 
bacK part of the church. There i? a thoroughfare through the 
grouni^, which are not extensive. Plas Newydd or the New 
Place is a small gloomy mansion, with a curious dairy on the 
right-hand side, as you go up to it, and a remarkable stone pump. 
M old man whom we met in the '^rounds, and with whom I 
entered into conversation, said that he remembered the building 
of the house, and that the place where it now stands was called 
before its erection Pen y macs, or the h«ad of the held. 


CHAPTER II 

Welsh farm-house. A poet’s granZon. Hospitality. Mountnin 
village. Modoc. The native valley. Corpse candies. The 
midnight call 

jyrY curiosity having been rather excited with respect to the 
I Vlcountry beyond the Bewyn, by what my friend, tlie intel2ig.ent 
flannel-worker, had told me about it, I determined to go and 
see It. Accordingly on Friday morning I set out.. Having passed 
by 1 engwern Hall I turned up a lane jn the dir^tion of the 
south, with a brook on the right running amongst hazels, I 
presently arrived at a small farm-house standing on the left with 
a little yard before it. ^ Seeing a woman at the door I asked her 
in, Miglish if , in„.whieh I was would take me across ’^lie 

mountain she said, it- -would, _ and forthwith cribd to a man ' 
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* J. ^ field-who left his work aM came towards us. “ 'I’bqf 

IS husbandj*' said she; “ he has more English than I.” 

, lhe man came up and addressed me in very good Enf^Iish- 
he had a brisk, intelligent look, and was about sixty. I repeat»-i 
the ^,Ifestion,Yhich I had put to his wife, and he also said that 
by following tlie road I could get across th» mountain. We soon 
got into conversation. He told me that the little farm in which 
lived belong^ to the person who' had bought Pengwem 

,^7n ^ of gentleman, but did 

not hke the Welsh. I asked him if the gentleman in question did 
not like the Welsh why he came to live among them. He smiled 

Welsh very much, and was 
^ticularly fond of their language. He asked me whether I 
co^d read Welsh, and on my teUing him I could, he said that 
' '‘'oold walk m he would show me a Welsh book. I went with 
hm and his wife into a neat kind of kitchen, flagged with stone 
W ff were several young people, their children. I spoke^ome 
ehh to them which appeared to give them great satisfaction. 

hand. It w^ a Welsh book, and the title of it in English was 
Epenmg 1/ork of the Welsh. It contained the lives of fflustrious 
\Ulshmen, co^encmg with that of Cadwalader. I read a page 
of It aloud, whde the family stood round and wondered to hefr 
xon read their language. I entered into discourse with the 
man about Welsh poetry and repeated the famous prophecy of 
law about the CoiUng Serpent. I asked him if the Wehh 
lad any poets at the present day. “ Plenty,” said he, “ and good 
ones— Wales can never be without a poet.” Then after a pLse 

be smd, that he was the grandson of a great poet. 

iJo you bear his name? ’’ said I. 

‘‘ I do/’ he replied. 

What may it be? ” 

J Hughes/’ he answered. 

waQ of the name of Hughes have been poets,” said I— “ one 

termed the Bardd Codi, or red 
and^Cron'^^'n" of Lems Morris 

house,” said the man. “ Tonathan 
Hughes was^piv grandfather! ” and as he spoke his eyi flasM 

-- yelif S wto r;ts\ foi i Wg ? foST 

. I I ‘ ™ 

Ah! ” saia the man, » I see you know his* poetry. Gome into 
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Ilie next room and I will shtlW you, Ms chair.” ■■.■He led .mein^to 
: a sleeping room on the rigiit hand, where in a corn.e.r hC 'ShowiJcl 
■■mean antique tlircc-coriiercd arm-chair.’** That chair,” said ..lie, 
my .granclsire won at Liaiigoiien,. at an Eisteddfo^ , of Bards. 
Varioiis^ bards recited their poetry, hut my grandfatlier wOal#lli'e 
prize. .All, he was a good poet. He also won .a prisie of fifteen 
guineas .at a meeting of bards in London,” 

We. returned to the kifciicn, wh^ere I^fbimd the good woman 
of the house waiting with a plate of , bread-and-butter in one 
hand, and ,a glass of butt^'iiiilk in the other — ^she pressed me to 
partake of both'—I d.ra.iik some of the buttermilk, wli,ich was 
excellent, .and after a more discourse shook the kind people 
by the hand ,an,d thanked them, for their hospitality. As I was 
about to depart t.he said that I shoul.d find .the lane farthS®^ 
up very wet, and that I, had better mount through a field at the 
back of the house. He took rue to a gate, which he opened, and 
.then . fainted out the way which I must ■pursue. As I went away 
he. saki that both lie. and his family should -be aiw^ays happy to 
see me, at '.Ty yii y Pistyil; which words, interpreted, are the 
■house by the spout of water. ^. ■ . 

I went up the field with the lane on ■.my right, down which, 
ran a runnel of water, from which doubtless the house derived 
its , name. ,. I soon ca.me to an unenclosed part of the mountain 
covered with gorse and whin, and still pA>ceedmg upward, readied 
a road, . which I subsequently learned was the .main road from,. 
Llangollen over the liilL I was not long in gaining'tlie top which 
,w.as nearly level. Here ,I stood, for, some J^me looking about me, 
having, the, vale of Llangollen ,to,^the north of me, and a deep 
valley, abounding with woods ao.d roc'ks to the. south. 

Following the road to.. the south, which gradual^ descended, 

I soon came to a place wiiere a road diverged, from the straight 
one to thedeft. As the left-hand roa4 . appeared to lead clown a 
romantic .valley I foiimved it. The scenery., was beautiful— “Sleep 
hills on each side. On the tight was. a deep ravine, .down whicli 
ran a brook; the hill beyond it was covered towards the iop 
with a wood, . apparently of oak, between; ■which and .the ravine 
were small' ■ green., fields.' , Both sid'Cs.of- the ravme were fringed 
with trees, chiefly, ash. I defended , the road which was zig-zag 
and steep, and at last arrived .at. the battom-.:Of the valley, where 
was. ,a small hamlet. On the farther side of -the' vaiJie^" to the east . 
was a steep hiil on which were a .few hous^ — at ..the’ foot „of the 
hill was a brook crossed by an antique bridge .of 'a single arcli. 

I directed my course to the bridge, and . after.' .looking over the 
parapet, for a minute or two, upon the water below, wMch ,wa.s ' 
■shaliow^and noisy f^sceiided a road .which 'led up the„h.ill: a felv., 
scattered houses were on each side. I soon .reached the top ; 
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^ „ : of t!ie liill, wlwe were some more fiouses, those, wliicli .1. liad^seea 
fr®m the valley below. - 1 was in a Welsh mountain village, which 
me much in mind of the villages which I had strolled through 
of old in - entile and La Mancha;' there were the same silence and 
desolation iiere as yonder away— the houses were built of the 
same material, namely ■ stone. I should^- perhaps have fancied 
myself -for a moment ifi a Castilian or Manchegan mountain 
piieblicito, but for the abundance of -trees which met my eye on 
eveiry side. ■ 

In walking up this mountain villagie -I saw no one, and heard 
no sound but the echo of my steps amongst the houses. As I 
returned, however, I saw a m^n standing at a door— he was a 
^^ort figure, about fifty. He had an old hat on his head— a stick 
lii his hand and was dressed in a duffel great-coat. 

‘‘ Good day, friend/’ saidj; ‘‘ what may be the name of this 
place?” 

Font Fadog, sir, is its name, for want of a better.” 

- ‘‘That’s a fine name,” said I; “it signifies in English the 
bridge of Madoc.” 

‘‘Just so, sir; I see you know Welsh,” 

“ And I see you know English,” said L 
Very little, sir; I can read English much better than I can 
speak it.” 

“ So can I W^h,” sai'd I. “ I suppose the village is named 
alter the bridge? ” 

“ No doubt it is, sir.” 

“ And why was the, bridge called the bridge of Madoc?” 
said I. 

“ Because one Madoc built it, sir.” 

‘‘ Was he the son of Owain Gwynedd ? ” said I. 

“ Ah, I see you know all about Wales, sir. Yes, sir; he built 
It, or I dare say he built it, ;^4adawg ap Owain Gwynedd. I have 
read much about him— he was a great sailor, sir, and was the 
fii-st to discover Tir y Gorllewin or America. Not many years 
ago. Ills tomb was discovered there with an inscription in old 
Welsh— saying who he was, and how he loved the sea. I have 
seen me lines which were found on the tomb.” 

«“ So have I,” said I; or at lea?}: those which were said to be 

tound on a tomb; they run thus in English: 

“ Here after sasling far I Madoc lie. 

Of Owain Gwynedd lawful progeny: 

The verdant land had little charms for me: 

From earliest youth I loved the dark-blue sea.” 

Ah, sir/' said the man, “ I see you know all about the sor 
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: of Owalii Gwynedd. 'Weil, sir, those lines, or ■something likeiliena, ’ 

' were found^ the tomb of Madoc i|i America^* » 

' ' ■■ “:Tliat’ I doubt/* said, I. * 

‘‘ Do you doubt, sir, that Madoc discovered Am^ica? ** ' 

'■ “ Not in the least,’* said I; but I doubt very much tmit. Ms 
tomb' was ever discofered with the inscription which you allude 
to upon it/* , ■% 

“ But it was, sir, I do asstir^ you? and tl:^e descendants ol 
.Madoc and his people aix still be found in a part of America 
speaking the pure iailH Gymraeg better Welsh than we ol 
Wales do.” 

^ That I doubt/'* said 1. “ Hbwever, the idea is a pretty one; 
therefore cherish' it. This is a beautiful country.” 

■ “ A very beautiful "country, sir;, there is none more beautiful 
' i,n ail Wales.”^ ^ , 

. What is the name of the river, which runs beneath "the 
bridge?” 

' The Geiriog, sir.” 

''The Geiriog,” said I; " the GeiriogI ” 

“ Did you ever hear the name belbre, sir? 

" I have heard of the Eos Geiriog,” said I; " the Nightingale 
of Geiriog.” " " ' 

"That was Huw Morris, sir; he w^as called the Nightingale 
of Geiriog,” ^ . 

" Did he live hereabout ? ” 

" Oh no, sir; he lived far away up towards the head of the 
valley, at a place called Pont y Meibio?i.” 

" Are you acquainted with hi% works? ” said L 
" Oh yes, sir, at least with some of them. I have read the 
Marwnad on Barbara Middleton; and likewise* the piece on 
Oliver and his men. Ah, it is a funny piece that— he did not 
.like Oliver nor his 'men.”' '' ' ^ 

" Of what profession are you ? ” said I; " are you a school- 
master or apothecary ?” ■' 

"Neither, sir, neither; I am merely a ppor shoemaker/^ 

" You know a great deal for a shoemaker,” said I, 

"All, sir; there are many shoemakers in Wales who know 
'much more than 'I.”,' ' '■ - 1 . 

" But not in England,” said I. " Well, iarewell.” 

" Farewell, sir. When you have any boots tO ’tn^nd or shoes, 
sir — I shall "be happy to serve you.” '■■' ' " 

" I do not live in these" parts,” saidT.' 

: " 'No, sir; : but you are coming to live here.” ' 

" 'How do you know’’ that? ” said L ' ’ 

“ rlnow it very well, sir; you left these parts very young, and 
went far away — to the East Indies, sir, where you made a large 
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^ fortune in the ^medical : line, sir; .yM are, now; coming back 'to ' 
yoH.r own vaPey, where you will buy a property, and .settle down 
, and try to recover your language, sir, .and your health,. sir; for 
you are not^die. person you pretend, to be, sir; , I know you very 

weif, and shall be happy to work for . you.’* 

Well,’* said I,.. if I ever settle down iiere, I shall be happy 
to employ you. FareweB.” 

I went back tl^e way I had cctoib, till I reached the little hamlet 
—seeing a' small public-house^ I entered it— a good-looking 
woman, who met me in the passage^ ushered me into a neat 
sanded kitchen, handed me a chair and inquired my commands' • 

. I sat down,- and told her- to brSig me some ale; she brought it' 
then seated herself by a bench close by the door. 

‘ Rather a quiet place, this,” said .1, I have seen but two 
faces since I came over the bill, and yours is one.” . 

Rather, too quiet, sir,” , said the good woman, “ one would 
wnsh to have more visitors.” ^ 

“I suppose,” said I, “people from Llangollen occasionally 

come to visit you.” ^ 

Sometimes, sir, for curid^ity’s sake; but very rarely — the wav- 
IS very steep.” ^ 

Do the Tylwyth Teg ever pay you visits ? ” 

The Tylwyth Teg, sir? ” 

Yes; the fairies. Do1;hey never come to have a dance on 
the green sward in this neighbourhood? ” 

“ Very rarely, sir; indeed, I do not know how long it is since 
they have been seen,” r 
“ You have never seen them? ” 

^ have not, sir; but I believe there are people living who 

“ corpse candles ever seen on the bank of that river? ” 

I have never heard ofTmore than one being seen, sir, and 
mat was at a place where a tinker was drowned a few nights 
after-therex^e down a flood; and the tinker in trying to c^ss 

by the usual ford wgs drowned.” 

del't^” candle prognosticate, 1 mean foreshow his 

^en a person is to- die his candle is seen a few 

mgnts before the tune of his death.” 

“Have yqursver seen a corpse candle? ” 

T wifi fT’ ® ^ respectable gentleman, 

will tell you all about it. When I was a girl I lived with my 
parents, a little way from here. I had a cousin, a very good young 
m^n, who lived with his parents in the neighbourhood of our 
house. He w^ an exemplary yoimg man, W, and having a 
considerable gift of prayer, was intended for the mimstry; but 
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sick, and; sliortly became very ill indeed. .One evening 
:^'wken.. be was dying in this state, as I was returiiing home from 
, .milking, I 'saw a candle proceeding fpo.m my cciLsiii’s house. 
I s.tood ..still and looked at it. It moved slowly, forward a littM 
way, and., then mounted high ,iii the air above the vtood, W'h.ieli 
: 'stood not far in. front of the... .home, .and disappeared, "Just three 
. '.nights after that m'y cousin died.*’ ' ' , ’ 

“ And you tliink that what |0u saw tvas his coi*pse' ca.ii.dle .? ” 
I do, .sir! , what else should it be? ' 

. : .Are deaths prognosticated liy any other means than corpse 
candles ? ’’ 

. They are, sir; by the knockers, and by a supernatural voice 
' heard at night.” 

Have you ever heard the knockers, or the snpcrmtumk 
voice?” 

‘M have not, sir;’ but' my father and mother, who are now. 
dead, heard once a supernatural voice, and knocking. My mother 
..had ^ sister who was married like herself, and expected to be 
confined. Day after day, however, passed away, without her 
.confinement taking place. My mother expected every moment 
to ■ be summoned to her assistance, and was so. 'Anxious about her 
that she could not rest at night. One night, as she lay in bed, 
by thC' side of her husband, beWveen sleeping and waking, she 
heard of a sudden, a horse coming .^stump, stump, up to the 
door. Then there was a pause— she expected every ■ nionie,nt to 
hear someone cry out, and tell her to come to her sister, but she 
heard no further sound, neither voice nor stump of horse. She 
thought she had been deceived, so, '^thout awakening her 
husband, she tried to go to sleeps but sleep she could not. The 
next night, at about • the same time, she again heard a horse’s 
feet coming stump, stump, up to the door. She ndw waked her 
husband and told him to listen. He did so, and both heard the 
stumping. Presently, the. stumping '“leased, and then there was 
a loud “ Hey I ” as if somebody wished to wake them. Hey ! ” 
said my father, and they both lay . for a minute, expecting to 
hear, something more, but they heard nothing. My father men 
sprang out of bed, and looked out of the window; it was bright 
''moonlight, 'but he saw nothing. The next night, as they lay in 
'bed .both asleep, .they were> suddenly aroused by a loud and 
terrible .knocking.. Out sprang my "father from -the bed, flung 
open the window, and looked out, ' but there .was'^O one ' at the 
door. The next morning, however, a messinger arrived with the 
intelligence that my aunt had had a .dreadful confinement' with 
twins in the night, and that both 'she and the, babes were dead.” 

Th^nk you,”^id I; and paying for '-my ale, I returned io 
■Llangollen. „ ■ ; . - 







CHAPTER 12 

J Cdmnislic Metjiodist. Turn for Saxon. Our conoremtinn 
Ponty Cys^ltau, Catherine Lingo S • • 

I HAD^inquired'of the good woman of the house, in which we 
J lived, whether she could not procure a person to accomn'in 
me occasionally in my walks, who wa5 weU acquainted wil^ 
strange nooks and corners of t^ie country, and who could spSfc 
m language but Welsh; as I wished to increase my know edee 
coUoquia Webh by having a companion, who would be 
obliged, in all he had to say to me, to address me in Welsh and 
to whom I should perforce bave to reply in that tongue ’ t£ 
good lady had told me that there was a tenant of hers who lived 
in one of the cottages, which looked into the Derllan i 

Mev^d. „odd b. gM „ go odd. »d 
man I w^ in qu«t of. The. day after I had met ^th the Xiv 
tures, which I have related in the preceding chapter she infAt- a 
mo .ta. .he i. L .w.M„’.rfe?r;S 

kitchen. I told her to let me see him. He presently marle^ i ■ 
appearance. He was ab^iut forty-five years of ae-e 

stature, and had a good-natured open louLlnfe’ 

was poor, but clean. ‘•ountenance. His dress 

Well, said I to him in Welsh, “ are you the Oumm i 

can speak no Saxon? ” ^ ^nmro who 

“ In truth, sir, I am/ V ^ 

I ^ ^ r" « Saxon ? » 

hir! I may know a few words hut T 

Saxon, nor understand a conversation in that tongu?™® “ 
Gan you read Cumraeg^ ’’ 

“ In truth, sir, I can.” 

What have you read in it ? ” 

I have read, sh;*, the Ysgrythvrdan till T * 4 . 
the ends of my ungers.” ’ nearly at 

®J»ydimg else besides the Holy Scripture? ” 

“ In ^ it to me.” 

suffi^hoWersS?SaxornewSpS°^ ^ iit% but not 
What newspaper do you read? ” 

‘I I read, sir, rr * 

that a good newspaper ? ” 

‘‘ Very gonid, sir, it is written by good me!i.” 

66 ' ; 
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* Who are they? ” , , 

“ They are our ministers, sir.” ^ ^ • 

“ Of what religion are you ? ^ 

A Calvinistic Alethodist, sir.” ' 

“ Why are you of the Methodist religion ? ” 

“ Because it is the tl'iie religion, sir.” 

You .should not be bigoted. If I had more Guiiiraeg than 
I have, I would, prove to' you that the o«ily true religion is that of 
the LioegTian Church.” 

‘Mn truth, sir, you coul^l not do that; had you all the Cuniraeg 
in Giimru you could not do that.” 

‘H'Vliat are you by trade? ” ^ 

I am a gweliydd, sir.” 

“ What do you ea,rn by weaving? ” 

“ About five shillings a week, -sir.” 

“ Have you a %vife ? ” 

“ IJiave, sir.” 

“ Does she earn anything? ” 

‘‘ Very seldom, sir; she is a good wife, but is generally sick.” 
‘‘Have you children? ” *• « 

“ I have three, sir.” 

Do they earn anything? ” 

My eldest son, sir, sometimes earns a few pence, the others 
are veiy small.” • 

** Wilt you sometimes walk with me, if I pay you? ” 

I shall be always glad to walk with you, sir, whether you 
pay me or not.” 

**Do you think it lawful to walk with one of the Lloegrian 
Ghurcli? ” 

‘‘ Perhaps, sir, I ought to ask the gentleman of ^he Lloegrian 
Church, whether he thinks it lawful to walk with the "poor 
Methodist weaver,” 

“Well, I think we may venture to walk with one another. 
What is your name? 

, . “John Jones, sir.” . , 

■' “Jones! Jones! I w^as walking with a man of that name the 
.other, night.” ■ 

“ The man with whom ^^ou walked the other night is ray 
brother, sir, and what he said to me about you made me wash to 
. walk .with you also.” * ^ 

“ : But lie spoke ' very' good English.” ' w ^ 

“My brother had a turn for Saxon, sir; I had not. Some 
people have a turn for the Saxon, others have not. I have no ^ 
Saxon, sir, my wife has digon iawn — ^my two youngest children 
speak 3ood:; Saxon7^.i|*,; my eldest son not a word.’’ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

“ Well; ■ 'Shall we set, out??’ 
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“ If you please, sir,*’ 

‘^To what j)lace shall go? ** 

© ‘‘ Shall we go to the Pont y Cyssylltau, sir? ” - 
“ What is^hat? ’* 

'"'A mighty bridge,. sir, which carries the Camlas over a valley 
on its back.” " . ^ 

‘*Goodl let us go and^’see the bridge^of the junction, for that 
I think is the meaning . in-^Saxoif of Pont y Cyssylltau.** 

We set out; my guide condiicted me along the bank of the 
Camlas in the direction of Rhiwabon,^that is towards the east. 
On the way we discoursed on various subjects, and understood 
each other tolerably well I askefd if he had been anything besides' 
^jj4veaver. I~Ie told me that when a boy he kept sheep on the 
mountain, ‘‘ Why did you not go on keeping sheep? ** said !• 
- I would rather keep sheep ^than weave.** * 

“My parents wanted me at home, sir,” said he; “and I 
was not sorry to go^home; I earned little, and lived badly.*^ 
“A shepherd,** said I, “can earn more than five' shillines a 
week.** ® 

“ I was never dr regular shepherd, sir,** he said, “ But, sir I 
would rather be a weaver with five shillings a week in Llangollai 

than a shepherd with fifteen on the mountain. The life of a 
shepherd, sir, is perhaps not exactly what you and some other 
gentlefolks think. The shdpherd bears much cold and wet sir 
and he is very lonely; no society save his sheep and dog. Then’ 
sir, he has no privUeges. I mean gospel privileges. He does not 
look forward to Dydd Sul, as a day of llawenydd, of joy and 
triumph, as the weaver does; t^at is, if he is religiously disposed. 
Ihe shepherd has no chapel, sir, like the weaver. O sir I sav 
again diat I would rather be a weaver in Llangollen with five 
shillings a week, than a shepherd on the hill with fifteen ** 

“Do you mean to say,>fesaidT, “that you live with your 
family on five sliillmgs a week?** 

No, sir. I frequently do little commissions' by which I earn ' 
something. Then, s^, I have friends, very good friends. A mod ' ■ 

lady of om congregation sent me this morning half a pound of 

butter. ^ The people of our congregation are very kind to each 
■other, sir, * ■' ■ . 

“ That is rnore,” thought I to myself, “ than the people of 
my conp'eg^twn are; they are alwa^^ cutting each other’s 
throate.” I next askechif he had been much about Wales. 

^ Not much, sir. However, I have been to Pen Caer Gvbi 

‘o Beth Gelert, sir.” ^ ’ 

^ What took you to those places? ” 

businessf ffr; as I told you 
before, sir, I sometime execute commissions. At Beth Gelert 
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*I stayed some time. It v/as tliere I married, sir; ,my wile comes 
from .a place called Dol Geilyn near Betl^ Gelert.” •« 

Wliat was tier name? ■ -» 

** Her name was Jones, sir.®* 

. “What, before she 'married ? ** ' 

“ Yes, sir, before sh^ married. You need not be surprised, sir; 
there are plenty of the i^ame of Jones in Wales. The name of 
my brother's wife, before she iilafrled, Was also Jones.” 

; “ Your brother is a clever said L 

“ Yes, sir, for a Cumro 4ie is' clebber enough.” 

' “ For a Cumro ?■** 

“ Yes, sir, he is not a Saxon, you know.” 

Are Saxons then so very clever? ” 

“Oh yes, sir; who so clebber? The clebberest people in 
Llangollen are Saxons; that is, at carnal things — ^for at spiritual 
things I do not think them at all clebber. Look at Mr. A., sir,” 
Who is he ? ” 

“Do you not know him, sir? I thought ever>^body knew 
Mr. A. He is a Saxon, sir, and keeps the inn on the road a little 
way below where you live. He is the clebberest man in Llan- 
gollen, sir. He can do everything. He is a great cook, and can 
wash clothes better than any woman. O sir, for carnal things, 
who so clobber as your countrymen! 

After walking about four miles by tSe side of the canal we left 
it, and bearing to the right presently came to the aqueduct, 
which strode over a deep and narrow valley, at the bottom of 
which ran the Dee. “ This is the Pont >’^Cysswlit, sir,” said my 
guide; ** ids the finest bridge in,,ithe world, and no wonder, if 
what the ■ common people say be true, namely that every stone 
cost a golden sovereign.” We went along it; the height was 
awful. ■' My guide, though he had been a mountain shepherd, 
confessed that he was somewhat afraid. “ It 'gives me the pendro, 

• sir,”; said he, “ to look down.” I too felt somewhat dizzy,' as I ' 
looked over the parapet into the glen. The canal which this 
mighty bridge carries across the gulf, is abouLnine feet wide, ^nd 
occupies about ■ two-thirds of the width of the, bridge and the 
.entire' western side. The footw^ay is towards the east. From about 
the middle of the bridge them is a fine view of the forges, on tBe 
Cefn Bach and also of a huge liill near it called the Cefii Mawn 
We reached the termination, and presently crossing canal by 
a little wooden bridge w^e came to^ a village My guide then said," 

“ If you please, sir, we will return by the old bridge, .which leads 
across the Dee .in; the bottom of the vale.” He. then led me by ’ 
a romantic road tna bridge on the west of the aqueduct, and %r 
below. ^ It seemed pry 'nncient. : This is the old^bridgc, 'sir,” 
said my guide; “ it was built hundred ye.ars before the Font' , 
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^ y Cy&swllt was^dreamt of. We now walked to the west, m the" 

dinection of j:.langollen,^ along the bank of the river. Presently 
live arrived where the river, after making a bend, formed a pool. 
It shac^d by lofty trees, and to all appearance was exceed- 
ingly deep. I stopped to look at it, for I was struck with its 
gloomy horror. “ That pool, sir,” said John Jones, “ is called 
Llyn y Meddwyn, the drftnkard’s pool. It is called so, sir, because 
a drunken man once felhinto it, «nd w^ drowned. There is no 
deeper pool in the Dee, sir, save one, a little below Llangollen 
which is called the pool of Catherine ^ingo. A girl of that name 
fell into It, whilst gathering sticks on the high bank above it 
She was drowned, and the po»l was named after her. I never 
jwk at either without shuddering, thinking how certainly I 
sHbuld be drowned if I fell in, for I cannot swim, sir.” 

“\ou should have learnt to swim when you were young,” 
said I, “ and to dive too. I ^now one who has brought up stones 
from the bottom, I dare say, of deeper pools than either, hut he 
was a Saxon, and at carnal things, you know, none so clebber 
as the Saxons.” 

j found my guide a firat-rate walker, and a good botanist 
knowing the names of all the plants and trees in Welsh. By the 
tinw we returned to Llangollen I had formed a very high opinion 
^ subsequently confirmed by what Tsaw 
of him during the period cf our acquaintance, which was of some 
duration. He was very honest, disinterested, and exceedinglv 
good-humoured. It is true, he had his little skits occasionally ai 
the Church, and showpd some marks of hostility to the church 
cat, more especially when he saw it mounted on my shoulders; 
lor he creature soon began to take liberties, and in less than a 
week after iq,y amval at the cottage, generally mounted on my 
back, when it saw me reading or writing, for the sake of the 
;-r asidft^those same skits at the Church and 

that dislike of the church cat, venial trifles after all, and easily 
to be accounted for, on the score of his religious education, I 
found nothing to blame and much to admire in John Jones the 

Calvinistic Methodist of Llangollen. 
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CHAPTER 13 * 

‘ rtl 

Pivim Service, Llangq^len bells. Mo Goch^ The Abbey, Twm 
o'^T NatiL Holy Well, Thomas Edwards 
% 

S UNDAY arrived— a Sunday of unclouded sunshine. We attended 
Divine service at church in the morning. The congregation 
was very niimerouSj but’* to all appearance ■ consisted almost 
entirely, of English visitors, .like, ourselves. There were two 
officiating clergymen, father and son. They both sat in a kind 
of oblong pulpit on the southern side of the church, at a iitt» 
distance below the altar. The service -was in English, and the 
elder gentleman preached; there wa^ good singing and chanting. 

After dinner I sat in an arbour in the periian thinking of many 
things, amongst others, spiritual. Whilst thus engaged the 
sound of the church bells calling people to afternoon service 
came upon my ears. I listened and Jihought I had never heard 
bells with so sweet a sound. I had heard them in the morning, 
but without paying much attention to them, but as I now sat in 
the umbrageous arbour I was particularly struck with them. Oh, 
how sweetly their voice mingled with^he low rush of the ’river* 
at the bottom of the perllan. I subsequently found that the 
bells of Llangollen were celebrated for their sweetness. Their 
merit indeed has even been admitted by an enemy; for a poet 
of the Calvinistic Methodist persuasion, ’'one wdio calls himself 
Einion Du, in a very beautiful ode, commencing with: 

Tangnefedd i Llangollen,” ' 

says that in no part of the world do bells call people so sweetly 
to church as those of Llangollen town. ^ 

In the evening, at about half-past six, I attended service again 
but' without my family. This time the congregation was not 
numerous, and was composed principally of poOr people. The 
service and sermon were now in Welsh, the sermon was prkched 
by the younger gentleman, atM was on the building of the second 
temple, and, as far as I understood it, appeared to me to be 
exceedingly good. ^ 

^ On the Monday evening myself and familv took a walk to 
the abbey. My wife and daughter, who arc fond of architecture 
and rums, were very anxious to see the old place. I too was ’ 
anxious, enough to*see it, less from love of ruins and ancient 
architecture, than from knowing that a certain illwtrious bard 
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buried in its precincts, of whjm perhaps a short account 
wiil not be unjfcccptabie to the reader. 

^ This man* whose pbetical appellation was lolo Goch but 
whose real^ame was Uwyd, was of a distinguished family* and 
Losd»of Llechryd. He was born and generally resided at a place 
called Goed y Pantwn, in the upper part, of the Vale of Clwyd 
He was a warm friend and partisan of Owen Glendower with 
whom he lived, at Sycjiarth,, fijr sonTe years before the great 
Welsh insurrection, and whom he survived, dying at an extreme 
old age beneath his own roof-dee at Coed y Pantwn. He com- 
posed pieces of great excellence on various subjects; but the 
most remarkable of his compositions are decidedly certain ones 
co nnected with Owen Glendower. Amongst these is one in 
'^nich he describes the Welsh chieftain’s mansion at Sycharth 
and his hospitable way of living at that his favourite residence’ 
and another in which he hails the advent of the comet, which 
made its appearance in the month of March, fourteen hundred 
and two, as of good augury to his darling hero. 

It was from knowing that this distinguished man lay buried 
in the precincts ^f the old edifice that I felt so anxious to see it. 
After walking about two miles we perceived it on our right hand" 
Ihe abbey of the vale of the cross stands in a green meadow' 
in a comer near the north-west end of the valley of Llangollen’ 
The vale or glen, m which the abbey stands, takes its name from 
a certam ancient pillar or cross, called the pillar of Eliseg, and 
which IS believed to have been raised over the body of an ancient 
British chieftain of thaj. name, who perished in battle against the 
Saxons, about the middle of the tenth century. In the Papist 
times the abbey was a place of great pseudo-sanctity, wealth and 
consequence.^ The territory belonging to it was very extensive 
comprising, amongst other districts, the vale of Llangollen and 
the mountain region to the.^iortli of it, called the Eglwysig Rocks 
which region derived its name Eglwysig, or ecclesiastical, from 
°f 'ts pertaining to the abbey of the vale of the 

We first Teached that part of the building which had once 
been the church, haying previously to pass through a farm-yard 
IB which was abundance of dirt and mire. ^ ’ 

The church fronts the west and contains the remains of a noble 
window, bmq^th which is a gate, which we found locked. Passing 
on we came to that part where the monks had lived, but which 
now served as a farm-house; an open doorway exliibited to us 
an ancient glcoiny hall, where was some curious old-fashioned 

>'ack, in which stood a goodly 
rSnge of pewtCT trenchers. A respectable daiss kindly w-Iromed 
us and invited us to sit down. We entered into conversation 
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* with*!ier'5 and asked tier names wliich she said was Evans. ■ I spoke 
some Welsh to lierj^ which pleased her. She said tl?at Welsh people 
at the present day .were^so full of fine airs that they were abov^ 
speaking the old language — but that such was not the case formerly 
and that she had, known a Mrs. Price, who was housekeep^ir to 
the. Countess of Mor«i,ngton3 who lived in Lond'on upwards of 
forty years, and at the end of that isimc prided herself upon 
' speaking as good Welsii'^as' she, did wh^n a girl. I spoke to .her 
about the abbey, and asked if she had ever heard of lolo Goch. 
She inquired who he waj. I toM her he was a great bard, and 
was'. buried in the abbey. She said she had never heard of him, 
but that she could show me the portrait of a great poet, a.nd 
going away, presently returned with a print in a frame. 

■ : There/' said she, is the portrait of Twm o*r Nant, general!^ 
called the Welsh Shakespeare/* 

I looked at it. The ¥/elsli Shakespeare was represented sitting 
at a l^ble with a pen in his hand; a cottage-latticed window w^as 
behind him, on his left hand; a shelf wdth plates, and trenchera 
behind him, on his right. His features were rude, but full of 
wild, strange expression; below th<» picture ;^as the following 
couplet: 

Lluii Gwi' yw Hawn gwir Awen; 

Y Byd a Ia,i:iwodd o’i'’^en. 

** Did you ever hear of Twm oY Nant? ** said the old dame. 

‘'I never heard of him by word of^moutli/*' said I; “ but 
know all about him— I have read his life in Welsh, written by 
himself, and a curious life it is. l 5 is name was Thoziias Edwards ■ 
but he generally called himself Twm oY Nant, qr Tom of the 
Dingle, because he was born in a dingle, at a place called Pen- 
Porchell in the,, vale of Clwyd~wb%:h, by the bye,, was o,n the 
„ estate, which once belonged to loIo Goch, the poet I was speaking 
.. .toyou .about just mow. Tom was a carter by trade, but once 
kept a toll-bar in South Wales, which, however, he was obliged 
to leave at the end of two years, owing to the annoyance which 
he experienced from ghosts ' and goblins, and unearthly things, 
particularly phantom hearses, which used to .pass through his 
gate at midnight without paying, when the gate was shut/* 

Ah,” said the Dame, ‘‘'you know' more about^Tom oY, Nant 
than I do; and. was he not a great poetg ” 

I dare say he was,” said I, “ for the pieces' which he wrote, 
and which he called Interludes, had a great- run, and, he got a 
great deai^of money . by : them, but I should- say the lines beneath 
Ae pcftrait are li^i^e applicable to the real Shakespeare thaiP'to 
him.” 
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mean?” saiA the old ladyj “ thef are 
^ know, •but th^y. are, far beyond my understaiidin<T ” 

^ They maf be thus tfansiated/Vsaid I: 


, • , " ‘‘ God in his head the Muse instilFd,' 

And from his head the world he fiirdF* 

“ Thank you sir,” said] the o}d.lady-'“ I never found anyone 
before who could'translate them.” She then said she would show 
me some English lines written ort the daughter ofa friend of hers 
who was lately dead, and put some printed lines in a frame into 
my hand. Ihey were an Elegy tp Mary, and were very beautiful. 
Ij’ead them aloud and when I had finished she thanked me and 

^ them into 

Welsh she then sighed and wiped her eyes 

* On pur inquiring whether- we could see 'the interior of the 
abbey she said we could, and that if we rang a bell at the eate 
a woman wo^d come to us, who was in the habit of showing the 
place. We then got up and bade her farewell— but she begged 

» wf ?ttd tastg the dwr santaidd of the holy well 

“What holy well is that? ’’said I. weii. 

A well,” said she, “ by the road’s side, which in the time of 
the popes was said to perform wonderful cures ” 

“ Let us taste it by all ipeans,” said I; whweupon she went 
out, and presently retoned with a tray on which were a jug and 
tumbler, the jug filled with the water of the holy well; we drank 
some of the dwr santaidd which tasted like any other water, aS 

S; a* Se m!”* ^ ““ ?"“■ 

^ ^°“an made her appearance at the gate— she was 
fo hp, r'" middle age, rather tall and bearing 

*e traces of beauty. When we told her the 
coin coming she admitted us and after locking the gate 

conducted us mto foe church. It was roofless, and had imtS 
remarkable about it, save the western window, which we had 
seen from without, ©ur attendant pointed out to us some toinbf 

cStafoi'^ “ r of certain great people whose dust they 

yarned. Can you teU us where lolo Goch lies interred ? ’’ 

“No,” saM she; “indeed I never heard of such a person ” 
He was fne bard of Owen Glendower,” said I, “ and^assisted 
to cause wonderfully by foe fiery odes, in which he iheitefo S 
, Welsh to rise against the English.” 

helrdtfhim.”'^''^ ^ that I never 

“ Are you Welsh? said L ^ 
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, ‘‘ lam/.’ she replied, . ' 

, “ Did you ever hear of Thomas Edw'afds ? ^ 

Oh yesf ’ said she; ‘‘ I have frequently heard of him.’* * 

. ‘'How odd,” said I,, that the name of a greaUpoet should 
be unknown in the very, place where he is buried, wdiilst tliat of 
one certainly, not hi^ superior, should be well known in that 
same place, though he not buried thhre.” 

“ Perhaps,” said she, the i«e<&on is-^that the, poet, whom you 
mentioned, wrote in the old measures and language which few 
people now understand^ whilst Thomas Edwards wrote in 
common verse and in the language of the present day.” 

“ I dare say it is so,” said I. 

From the church she led us to other parts of the ruin — -at 
she had spoken to us rather cross and loftily, but she now became 
kind and communicative. She sajd that she resided near the 
ruins, which she was permitted to show, that she lived alone, and 
wished to be alone— there was something singular about her, 
and I believe that she had a history of her own. After showing 
us the ruins she conducted us to a cottage in which she Jived; 
it stood behind the ruins by a fisfi-pond, m a beautiful and 
romantic place enough — she said that in the wdnter she v/ent away, 
but to what place she did not say. She asked us whether w'e came 
walking, and on our telling her that we did, she said that she 
would point out to us a near way hofne. She then pointed to a 
path up a hill, telling us we must follow it. After making her a 
present we bade her farewell, and passing through a meadow, 
crossed a brook by a rustic bridge, fonihed of the stem of a tree" 
and ascended the hill by the pajLh which she had pointed out[ 
we went through a cornfield or two on its top, and at last found 
ourselves on the Llangolieii road, after a most beautiful walk. 


CHAPTER 14 

Expedition to Ruthyn. The column. Slate quarries. The Gwyd- 
delod. Nocturnal adventure 

N othing worthy of commemoration took place during the 
two following days, save that myself and %mily took an 
evening walk on the Wednesday up the ?ide of the Berwyn, for 
the purpose of botanising, in which we were attended by John 
Jones. There, amongst other plants, we found a curious moss 
which our good friend said was called in Welsh Goto Garw, or 
deer’s liorn, and ^hichdie said the' deer were very fond of. Dn 
the Thursday he and I started on an CKpedition on foot to 
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* weSng* fourteen miles, proposing to return in the 

• The town and castle of Ruthyn possessed great interest for mr 
from jjang tonnected with the affairs of Owen Glendower Ir 

of the Welsh insurrection took place by Owen making his apnea-- 
ance at the fair held there in fourteen hundred, plunderin'^ the 
English who had come vfith their goods, slaying many of them 
sacking the town and concluding his day’s work by firine it^ 
and It was at the castle of Ruthyn diat Lord Grey dwelt a 
numon of Hen^ the Fourth and Glendower’s deadliLt enemy 
^ who vvas the principal cause of the cliieftain’s entering into 
»^eIhon, having in (he hope of obtaining his estates in the vale 
of Clwyd poisoned the mind of Henry against him, who pm- 
- claimed him a traitor, before he had committed any act 
of treason, and confiscated liis estates, bestowing that part of 
SnirS?" fevourite, which the latter w£ desirL 2 

We started on our expedition at about seven o’clock of a 
brilliant morning.- We passed by the abbey and presently came 
to a small foimtam with a little stone edifice, with a shJrp ton 
above It. ‘ That is the holy weU,” said my guide: “ Lfaier 
lawn o barch yn yr amser jrr Pabyddion yr o^d i’r fynnon h^n 
^nucff respect in the times of the Papists there was to this 

“ I heard of It,” smd I, “ and tasted of its water the other 
evening at the abbey ’>; -sliortly after we saw a tall stone standing 
m a field on our nght hand at^bout a hundred yards’ Sncf 
from the road. That is the pillar of Eliseg. sir.” Lid mySe! 

'I reached the stone, it is 

a fine upright coluntin about seven feet hiLdi anrf ^ 

sfr*-”;- “ 

toe of valour and founded 

the abbey. He was called Ehseg.*’ “ Perhaos E!H<i ” t «« i 

if hiS name was Ellk toe stone was very pmSft Lilli Colof 

Elisegy m Saxon the Ellisian column.” The view frrsm til i 

» below » sou* 

slumbering in its green meadow. .Bevond it to™ , of 

1. good for no.fi„"-b„T«.Si^5-“oM,“ W ‘w" 
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* planted with, trees its name was good enough.. Our fathers were 
hot fools when they named their hills/* “ I dare say;>not/* said I, 
‘Vnor in many other things which they did, for which we laugh 
•at them, .became .we do not know the reasons they, had for doing 
^ them/*. We regained the road; the road tended to the ii5rth 
up a steep.^ ascent. I;hsked .John Jones the name of a beautiful 
village, which lay far aw^y on our right' over the glen, and near 
its .top.. ** Pentref y dwr, s.ir ”*(the village of t|i,e water). It is 
called the village of the water, .^because the river below comes 
down through part of it. m I next asked the name of the hill up 
which we were going, and he told me Allt Bwfch; that is^ the 
high place of the hollow road. ' 

; This bwkh, or hollow way, was a regular pass, which put 
wonderfully in mind of the passes of Spain. It took us a lo^ 
time' to , get to the top. After resting a minute on the summit wc 
began to descend. My guide pointed out. to me some slate-'worl^s, 
at some distance on our left. There is a great deal of work 
going on there, sir/* said he: ** all the slates that you see descend- 
ing the canal at Llangollen come from th.ere.’* The next mo,ment 
we heard a blast, and then a thundefing sound-^ . Llais craig yn 
syrthiaw; the voice of the rock in failing, sir,’* said John Jones; 
‘‘blasting is dangerous and awful work.** We reached the 
bottom of the descent, and proceeded for two or three miles up 
and down a rough and narrow road;^ I then turned round and 
looked at the hills which we had passed over. They looked 
bulky and huge. 

We continued our way, and pres€ntiy%saw marks of a fire in 
some grass ^ by the side of the ro§d. Have the Gipsiaid been 
there? ** said I to my guide. 

‘‘Hardly, sir; I should rather think that th^ Gw>ddeliad 
(Irish) have been camping there lately/’ 

■ “TheGwy^ddeliad?” ^ 

■.“Yes, sir,, the vagabond Gwyddeliad, who at .present infest 
these parts much, and do mmch more harm than, the Gipsiaid 
ever did.** ^ 

“ What do you mean by the Gipsiaid? *’ ■ 

“ Dark, handsome people, sir, who occ^ionally used to come 
about in vans and carts, the,.^ieii buying and selling horses, aild 
.•sometimes tinkering, whilst the women told fortunes.** 

“ And they have ceased to come about? *’ 

“ Nearly so, sir; I believe they have been frightened away b? 
the Gwyddelod/* " ^ . 

“ What kind of people are these Gwyddelod ? ** ■ 

“Savage brutish people, sir; in' general : without shoes and 
stockings, with coarae features and heads of hair like mops/*' ' 

“ How do they live? *’ . 
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• pinker a little, sir, but more frequently plunder ' 

Im ’Women /.eii fortune^, and steal whenever, they can/® 

• “ They live something like the Gipsiaid/® 

“^Someth^ng, sir; but the hen Gipsiaid were gentlefolks in 
confpanson.®® 

away by the 

. ‘M dp, sir; tjie G^^^^ddelodymade tfieir appearance in these 
pits about twenty years ago, :|nd since then the Gipsiaid ' have 
been rarely seen/® ^ V • 

“ Arc these Gwyddelod poor ? *® 

. “ By no means, sir; they matvc large sums by plunderino* and 
^ler means, with which, ®tis said, they retire at last to their own 
where they buy land and settle down ®® 
What language do they speak ? ®® * 

English, sir; they pride themselves on speaking good Endlsli 

r ‘-Si 

‘‘ Have they no Welsh? ®® 

‘‘ Only a w«rds, sir; } never heard of one of them speaking 
Welsh, sav-e_a young girl— she fell sick by the roadside, as shf 
was wandering by herself— some people at a farm-house too's 

took a fancy to their quiet <^ay of life, and when she was recovered 
she begged to stay widi them and serve them. They consented • 
she became a very good seiwant, and hearing nothing but Welsh 
spoken, soon picked up<the tongue.” 

2 Do you know what becam^ of her ? ®’ 

I do, sir; dier own people found her out, and wished to 
her away with them, but she refused to let them, for by that 
ime she was perfectly reclaimed, had been to chapel renounced 

M^hS- W whh a young 
Metho^t who had a great gift of prayer, whom she aftemarf! 

husband live at present not far from 

tt».- threatened to do so, sir, and would doubtless have nut 
£ on Hi? Itad thq, not been preven^bJ S 

^d here^ guide pointed with his finger reverently upward. 
G?ddLid?”“" -- any'ofthere 

fright they 

How was that? ®® 

» I will tell you, sir; I had been across 'the Berwyn to carry 
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* -liomea piece of weaving w’ork to a person who employs me.. It 
was night as I returned, and when I was- about half-way down 
the hill, at a place which is called Alt Paddy^J because'* the 
Gwyddelod are in the habit of taking up their quarters there, *1 
came upon a gang of them, who had come there “^and clipped' 

' and lighted- their -fire, whilst I was on the other side of the hill. 
There were nearly twenty of them, memand women, and amongst 
the rest was a . man standing paked in a tub of water with two 
' women stroking him down with clouts. ' He was a large fierce- 
looking fellow, and his body, t)n which the flame of the fire 
glittered, was nearly covered with red hair. I never saw -such a 
sight. As I passed they glared at me and talked violently in 
their Paddy Gwyddel, but did not offer to molest me. I hastened 
down the hill, and right glad I was when I found myself safe rfSil 
sound at my house in Llangollen, with my money in my pocket, 
for I had several shillings there, which the man across the hill 
had j>aid me for the work which I had done. ’* 


CHAPTER 15 ' 

The Turf Tavern. Don’t understand. The best Welsh. The 
Maids of Merion, Old and new, Ruihjn. The Ash 
Tggdrasill 

W E now emerged from the rough and narrow way which we 
had followed for some miles, upon one much wider, and 
more commodious, which my guide told me was the coach road 
from Wrexham to Ruthyn, and going on a little farther we came 
to an avenue oi trees which shad^^ the road. It was chiefly 
composed of ash, sycamore and birch and looked delightfully 
cool and shady. I asked my guide if it belonged to any gentle- 
man^s house. He told me that it did not, but to a public-house 
called Tafarn Tywarclv which stood near the end, a little^ way 
off the road. ‘‘ Why is it called Tafarn Tywarch ? said I, 
struck by the name which signifies the tavern of turf.” 

It was called so, sir,” s^id John, “ because it was originally 
merely a turf hovel, though at present it consists of good brick 
and. mortar.” , . ^ 

“Can we breakfast there,” said I, “lor I feel both hungry 

and thirsty? ” o / 

Oh, yes, sir,’* said John, I have heard there is good cheese ^ 
; and. c|4^rw there. : 

We turned off tS the “ tafarn,” which was a decent public- 
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^ house of rather an antiquated appearance. We entered a sanded • 
Kitchen, and saf down by a large oaken table. “ Please to brinsr 
m some bre/d, cheese dad ale,” said I in Welsh to an elderlv 

womans who was mo\'ing about. ^ : 

■ sW she. , 

‘‘ Bring us some bread, cheese and ale,”,! repeated in Welsh 

■■ ; do not understand you, sar,” said she in English. 

Are, you 'Welsh? ” said I in English.^ 

*‘Yes,IamWelsh!’*- ' ' '' 

‘‘ And can you speak Welsh ? 

Oh, yes, and the best,’’ 

‘‘ Then why did you not bring what I' asked for? ” 

Because I did not understand you.” 

fhe woman looked ^ if she was going to reply in the tongue 
in which he addr^sed her, then faltered, and at last said b 

English, that she did not ui^erstand. 

“ Now,” said !,'“ you are fairly caught: this man js a Welsh- 
man and moreover understands no language but Welsh.” 

i hen, how can he understand you ?” said she 

pecause I speak Welsh.” said I. 

“ Then you are a Weisliman ? ” said she. 

‘‘ No, I am not,” said I, “ I am English.” 

undetand'yl” ” ^ "Ot 

You mean that you would not,” said I. “Now do von 
chwse to bring what you are bidden ? ” Y u 

brilg^'reVeSSt!” "“^^enus, but 

her llpsTe”raw^ biting 

myZnpaZ?." ‘^e woman behave in this manner? ” said I to ' 

®b-,” he replied; “she did not like 
diat an English gentleman should understand Welsh- she was 

wSsfpS'rs, 

Oh, said I, “ you have brought what was bidden tlioue-h 

trtendbTnotT^^^ which shows that yoSr 

Kvfso? % was all a sham.„ What ma#e you 
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Why I' thought/’ said the woman, ‘Hhaf. no Eiiglishmaii 
could speak Welsli^ that his tongue was too shc^t.” , ^ 
“Your having thought so,” said I,. ’.‘should n3t have iiiad^e 
you. tell a falsehood, saying that you did. not understand, when 
you knew that. you understood very well. See what a disgftseefui 
.figure you cut.” • 

. I cut' no disgraced figure,” said ^the- woman: ' “ after all, 
what right have the English to^come h^re speaking Welsh, which 
belongs to the Welsh alone, who in fact are the* only people that 
understand it.” * 

“'Are you sure that you understand Welsh? ” said L 
“ I should think 'So,” said the. woman, “ for I come from the 
Vale of Giwycl, where they speak the best Welsh in the world, 
the Welsh of the Bible.” ' « 

'. “ What do they call a salmon in the Vale of Ciwyd? ” said I. 

■ “ What do they call a salmon? ” said the woman. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ when they speak Welsh.” 

“ '‘fhey call it — they call it — ^why, a salmon.” 

“ Pretty Welsh! ” said I. “I thought you did not understand 
Welsh.” ^ ^ 

Weil, what do 'you call it ? ” said the woman. 

“ Eawg,” said I, “ that is the word for a salmon in general — - 
but there are words also to show the sex— when you speak of a 
.male salmon you should say cemywj -^when of a female hwyfeii.” 

“ I never heard the words before,” said the w^oman, “ nor do 
I 'believe them to be Welsh.” 

■ You say so,” said I, “ because you do not understand Welsh,” 
“I not understand Welsh! ” said she. “ Til soon show you 

that .1 do. Gome, you .have as&d me the word .for salmon, in 
Welsh, I will now ask you the word for salmon-trout. .Now tell 
me that, a.nd I will say you know something of 'the matter.” 

: “A tinker of my country can you that,” said L “The 
word for saImo:n>trout is gieisiad.” 

. The countenance of the woman fell. 

“I . see 'you know something about the matter,” s.aid,^she; 
.there are very few hereabouts, though so** near to the Vale o.f 
Glwyd, who know the word for salmon-trout in Welsh, I shouldn’t 
have known the word myself, but for the song which says: ^ 


‘ Gian yw’r gieisiad yn y Ilyn.” 


“ And who wrotedhat song? ” said I. ' , ' 

“ I don’t know,” said the woman.' 

“ But I do,” said I; “ one'Lew.is Morris wrote dt.” ' ' 

“ Gfc,” she saisi, I have 'heard all about Huw Morris.’’’ 

“ I was not talking of Huw Morris,” said I, but*Lew'is Morris,:. 
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■ wlio lived long after Huw Morris; He was a, native of ' 

but^ resided for^someAime in Merionethshire, ■ and ^vhilst 
piposed a fong. aboutHhe Motwymon bro Meironydd or S' 
feses of County Merion of a great many stanzas, in one of which 
, the ^feisiad IS mentioned. Here it is in English : ' 


** Full fair ^he gleisiad in the flood, 

.. Whidi^sparkles^hieath the summer*S' sum 
And fair the thrush in green abode 
Spreading hisVings in sportive fun, ■ 
But fairer look if truth oe spoke. 

The maids of County Merlon/’ 


'T * interrupted her. 

Theie, said I, pray leave us to our brealdast and 
next^ tune you feel inclined to talk nonsense about no English- 
mans understanding Welsh, or knowing anything of Welsh 
ma ers, remanber that it was an Englishman who told y^te 
Welsh word for salmon, and likewise the name of the Welshman 
who tvrote tire song in whiglt the gleisiad is mentioned.” 

t he ale was very good and so were the bread and cheese The 
ale indeed was so good that I ordered a second jug. 
a large antique portrait over the mantelpiece I got up to SS 
It. It was that of a gentleman in a long wig, and underS It 
was painted in red letters “Sir Watkin WVim 174.” Til 
doubt ess the portrait of the Sir Watkin who in iltr was 
nutted to the Tower under suspicion of being suspected of holding 

; favouring the Pretender. The porfraif 

was a ve^ poor daub, but I lo&ked at it long and attent /VJ 
a memorial of JVales at a critical and lonrpastTimr*'' "’^ ^ 

When we had dispatched the second jug of ale and I had i-,5.-d 

“ 'Tu . “ the new or the old? ” 

, 4 nere IS a proverb in the Gerniwee ” said T “ 
the language of my forefathers, sayiffg, ‘ ne’er leave tlie^old 

IS toe shortest. So we turned to the right and follow^ 

theberff^'w* Jiave been well had we 
tZ ff dull and uninterest- 

ffordd newydd, as I iong subsequently 
grandest passes in wlles. After /e had 
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walked a short distance my guide said, “ ‘sir, if you win . 
' turn a little way to the left hand I wil} show yoi%a house' built 
in the old style, such a house, sir, as I dare say the origiiia! turf 
tavern was/* Then leading me a little way frorm the road he 
showed me, under a hollow bank, a small cottage covereci'*with 
hags. 

“ That is a house, si^ built yn yr h^n dull in the old fashion, 
of earth, flags and wattles and in one'night. It was the custom 
of old when a house was to be^built for the people to assemble, 
and to build it in one ni^ht of common materials, close at hand. 
The custom is not quite dead. I was at the building of this myself, 
and a merry building it was. The cwrw da passed quicldy about 
among the builders, I assure you/* We returned to the road, 
when we had ascended a hill my companion told me that 
looked, to the left' I should see the Vale of Glwyd. 

I looked and perceived an extensive valley pleasantly dotted 
withf»trees and farm-houses, and boimded on the west by a range 
of hills. 

It is a fine valley, sir,*’ said my guide, “ four miles wide 
and twenty long, and contains thb richest land in all Wales. 
Cheese made in that valley, sir, fetches a penny a pound more 
than cheese made in any other valley/* 

** who owns it? ** said 1. 

Various are the people who owrf it, sir, but Sir Watkin ow^ns 
the greater part.” 

We w'ent on, passed by a village called Craig Vychan where 
we saw a number of women washing «.t a fountain, and by a 
gentle descent soon reached thc^ Vale of Clwyd. 

After walking about a mile we left the road and proceeded by 
a footpath across some meadows. The meadows were green and 
delightful and were intersected by a beautiful stream. Trees in 
abundance were growing about, seme of which were oaks. We 
passed by a little white chapel with a small graveyard before it, 
which my guide told me belonged to the Baptists, and shortly 
; afterwards reached Ruthyn. » ■ 

We went to an inn called the Grossed Foxes, -^here we refreshed 
ourselves with ale. We then sallied forth to look about, after 1 
had ordered a duck to be gpt ready for dinner, at three o’clock. 
Ruthyn stands on a hill above the Clwyd, which in the summer 
is a mere brook, but in the winter a considerable stream, being 
then fed with tlie watery tribute of a hundred hills. About three 
miles to the north is a range of lofty mountains, dividing the shire 
of Denbigh from that of Flint, amongst which, almost parallel / 
with the town, and lifting its head high above the rest, is the 
mighi^ Moei VaSitgh, the mother heap, which 1 had seen from 
Chester. Ruthyn is a dull town, but it possessed plenty of interest 
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berea that I yas treadirtg the ground, which the wild bands oi 
Glendower had trod, and where the great struggle commenced 
which for fourteen years convulsed Wales, and for some time 
shooR England to its centre. After I had satisfied mvselfwith 
.waiidermg about the town we proceeded tortile castle. 

The original c^tfo sufficed terribly iq the civil wars; it was 
held for wretched Charles, and was nearly demolished by the 
camon of Cromwell, which wer§ planted on a liill about half a 
mile fJ^tant The present castle is partly modem and partly 

ancient. It belongs to a family of the name of W who reside 

in the moderri part, and who hdve the character of being kind 
l^itahle and intellectual people. We only visited the Lcient 
part, over wfoch we were shown by a woman, who hearing us 


speaking Welsh, spoke Welsh herself during th’e whole 
was showing us about. She showed us dark passages, a gloomv 
apartment in which Welsh kings and great people had foeen 
occasionally confined, that strange memorial of thf cyArtrl yrwU 


occasionauy contined, that strange memorial of the gooa old 
times, a drowmng pit, and a large prison room, in the middle of 
which stood a smgdar-looking column, scrawled with odd 
characters, which had of yore been used for a whipping-post 
another memorial of the good old baronial times, dfa^o 
romance readers and minds of sensibOity. Amongst other thinl 
which our conductor showftl us, was an immense onen or ash • 
It stood m one of the courts and measured, as she said, pedwar v 
h^er o ladd yn ei g^pas, or four yards and a hal/ h girth^ 
As I gazed on the miglity tree I thought of the Ash Yggdrasill 
mentioned in the Voluspa, or prophecy of Vola, foat vSmbte 

ancfoarNoteT*^”" mythology of L 

We returned to the inn and dined. The duck was capital 
I asked Joto Jones if he hackever tasted a better. ]>^ever 'sir ” 
you the truth, I never tasted a duck before’” 

taswtuclTl^f ^tb'-- I shouH nof^e 

tastina duck ‘he singidarity is, that I should now be 

TOs lIw sir, is not fare for poor weavere 

Shj.t 

my life. Feyf weavers m Wales are ever able to say as much ” 




CHAPTER 1 6 


' ■.Baptist tomb-stone. *The toll-bar. Rebecca. The guitar 

T he SUB was fast declining as we left Ruthyn. We retraced our 
steps across the fields. '•When we came to the Baptist chapel, I 
got' over the wall of the little y^rd to look at the grave-stones. 
There were only three. The inscriptions upon them were all in 
Welsh. The following stanza was on the stone ' of Jane, ^ 
daughter of Elizabeth Williams, who died on the second of 
May, 1843: 

• Er myii’d iT oerllyd annedd 

Dros dymher hir i orwedd, 

Cwyd i’r Ian oV ^ely bridd 
Ac hyfryd fydd ei hagwedd,' 

which is 

Though thou art gone to dwelling cold 
To lie in mould for many a year, 

Thou shalt, at length, from earthy bed 
Uplift thy head to blissfufsphere. 

As we went along I stopped to gaze at a singular-looking hill 
forming part of the mountain range on the east, • I asked John 
Jones what its name was, but he' did not know. . As we were 
standing talking about it, a lady caSie up from the direction in 
which our course lay. " John Jones touching his hat to her, said: 

** Madam, this gwr boneddig wishes to know the name of that 
moel, perhaps, you can tell him.” * .■ ■ , ^ 

: ** Its name is Moel Agrik,” said the lady, addressing me in 
English.', 

Does that mean Agricd^’s hill? ” said I. , . ^ 

‘* :It does,” said she, and there is a tradition that the Roman 
general Agricoia, when he invaded these parts, pitched his camp 
on that moel. The hill is spoken of by Pennant.” ' 

** Thank you, madam,” said T; perhaps you can tell me 
the name of the delightful grounds in which we stand, supposing 
they h^ve' a name^” ' 

. ** They are called’^Oaklands,” said the lady. 

®'A very proper name,” said I, for there is plenty of oaks 
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• growing about.. But why are they called by a Saxon for 

Uamands is fexon ? ’ 

, «, Because j , said the lady, “when the grounds were first 

plai^d with trees they belonged to an English family.” 

‘*I hank you,” said I, and taking off my hat, I departed with 
my guide. I asked hini her name, but he could not tell me. 
belore she was out of sight, however, we,met a labourer of whom 
John Jones inquired her fianie. 

she h” ^ ^ Sj” said the man, “ and a good lady 

“ Is she Welsh? said L 

“Pure Welsh, master,” said' the man. “Purer Welsh Awh 
^d blood need not be.” 

^ Nothing further worth relating occurred till we reached the 
toll-bar at the head of the hen ffordd, by which time tlie sun 
was almost gone down. We found the master of the gate, his wife 
and son seated on a bench before the door. The woman had a 
large book on her lap, in which she was reading by the last 
light ot the departing orb. I gave the group the sele of the evening 
her^book^*’ whichcthey all returned, the woman looking up from 

“ Is that volume the Bible? ” said 1. 

“ It is, sir,” said the woman. 

“ May I look at it ? ” sai<H I. 

“ Certainly,” said the woman, and placed the book in mv 

hand. It was a magnificent Welsh Bible, but without the title- 

page. e 

‘‘ That book must be a grea^ comfort to you,” said I to her. 

■u -It, ** ^ we should do 

Without It m the long winter evenings.” 

“ Of what faith are you? ” said I. 

“ We are Methodists,” sh«^ replied. 

" Then you are of the^same faith as my friend here,” said I. 
honest JotoJoS/’! ’ We all know 

I cannoVs»y sir; I never saw her, nor anyone who had seen 

Sm " *^-dred Rebecc^ anfall of 

• 2 women’s clothes, who went about at night 

at the head of bands to break the ffates ATi ciV ’ 

kind was almost necessary at thaS. f 

Sir, no head-breaker, house-breaker, nor gatr-ffreaker bu/l^ran 
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'^Rebecca. You have no, idea Iiow the poor Welsh %vere oppressed 
by : those ' gates, aye, and 'the rich too. The^ Hale people ^d 
farmers could not carry their produce to market Swing to the 
exactions at the gates, which devoured all the profit and some-* 
times more. So that the markets were not half suppliedf §nd 
people with money cc^ild frequently not get what they wa,nteeL 
Gomplaints were made to government, which not being attended 
to, Rebecca and her bycMinion, made t^|eir appearance at night, 

■ and broke the gates to pieces with sledge-hammers, and every^- 
body said it was gallant vjork, C'^erybody save the keepers of the 

■ gates and the proprietors.® Not only the poor but the rich, said 
so. Aye, and I have heard that, many a fine young gentleman 
had a hand in the work and went about at night at the head of 
a band dressed as Rebecca, Well, sir, those breakings were acfSP* 
of violence, I don’t deny, but they did good, for the system is 
altered; such impositions are no longer practised at gates as were 
before the time of Rebecca.” 

'‘\-\^ere any people ever taken up and punished for those 
nocturnal breakings? ” said L 

No, sir; and I have heard say t^at nobody’s being taken up 
was a proof that the rich approved of the wor^ and had a hand 
in it. 

Night had come on by the time we reached the foot of the 
huge hills we had crossed in the m<yning. We toiled up the 
ascent, and after crossing the level ground on the top, plunged 
down the bwlch between walking and running, occasionally 
stumbling, for we were nearly in complete darkness, and the 
bwlch was steep and stony. We more llian once passed people 
who gave its the ii’s da, the hissing night salutation of the Welsh. 
At length I saw the abbey looming amidst the darkness, and 
John Jones said that we w^ere just above the fountain, 
descended^ and putting my bead dojvn I drank greedily of the ^ 
dwr santaidd, my guide following my example. W^e then pro- 
ceeded on our way, and in about half an hour reached Llangollen. 

'!'• took: John Jones home with me. We had a cheerful cup of tea. 
Henrietta played on the guitar, and sang a Spanish song, to' the 
great delight of John Jones, who at about ten ’b’clock departed 
contented and happy to his own dw^elling. 
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John Jones and his bundle. A good ladj. The Irishman's dinrie 
M Gwilym and the mist. The kitchen. The two individuals. 

I he horse>-dealer, ■ 4 can mat^age Mm. ' The mist again 

'pHE following day was glooihy. the evening Jolin Jones 
1 made his appearance with a bundle under his arm, and an 
umbrella in his hand. . 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I am going across the mountain with a niece 
if weaving work, for the man on the other side who emnlovs 
me. Perhaps you would like to go with me, as you are fond of 

walking, * 

“ I suppcee,” said I, “ you wish to have my company for 
fear of meetmg Gwyddehans on the hill.” ir' «}■ or 

John smiled. ' ■ 

• do meet theni' I would sooner be 

with company than without. But I dare venture by myself 
trusting m the Man on High, and perhaps I do wronp to ask 
you to go as you must be tired with your walk of yesterday » 

Harfly more than yourself,” said I. “ Come; I shall be dad 

to go. What I said about the Gwyddelians was only in iest 
^ we were about to depart John said: ’ 

“ foes not rain at present, sir, but I think it will. You had 

better take an umbrella*’’ iiaa 

I did so, and away we went." We passed over the bridge, and 

A through a 

field. As we passed by the Plas Newydd John Jones said: 

No one lives there nqi*., sir; all dark and dreary; verv 
different from the state of things when the ladies livedthere— 
all gay then and ch^rful. I remember the ladies, sir, particularly 
the last who lived by herself after her companion died. sS S 
a good lady, and vefy kind to the poor; when they camelo hS 
fhcm * w spt away without something to cheer 

a grand lady too-kept grand confpany, 3 

fewn about in a coach ffy four horses. But she too is 
pne, and foe^house is cold and empty; no fire in it sir- no 
furniture, ^here was ^ auction after her death • and’aarand 

curfo..T^’*"°“^ of whom came from a great distance, to bSy the 
curious things, of which there were plenty ” ^ 

We passed oyer a bridge, which cross(y.-a ton-ent »'whirh 
descends frofo the mountain on the south side of Llangollen^ 
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« whifli bridge John Jones told ^ me was called the bridge of the 
Melin BraCj or mill of the nook, from a mill of thsit name close by. 

, Gontiniimg our way we came to a glen; down whiSh the torrent 
comes which, passes' under the bridge. There was little water i& 

, the bed of the torrent, and we crossed easily enough^y stepping-. 
stones. I looked up tl^e glen; a wild place enough, its sides over- 
grom with trees. .Dreary. and dismal looked in, the^ gloom of 
, the closing evening.' Jdin Jones said, that .there was no regular 
path up it, and that one could only get along by jumping from 
stone to stone, at the hazard of bfeaking one’slegs. .Having passed 
over the bed of the torrent, we came to a path, which led up the 
mountain. The path was very steep and stony; , the glen with its 
trees and darkness on our right. We proceeded some way. At 
length John Jones pointed to a hollow lane on, our right, seeming 
leading into the glen* ■ 

‘‘ That place, sir/’ said he, is called Pant y Gwyddel—tlie 
Irishman’s dingle, and sometimes , Pant Faddy, from the Irish 
being fond of taking up their quarters there.- It was just here, at 
the entrance of the pant, that the tribe were encamped, when I 
passed two months ago at night, jn returning from the other 
side of the MI with ten shillings in my pocket,* which J had been 
paid for a piece of my work, which I had carried over the moun- 
tain to the very place where I am now carrying this. I shall 
never forget the fright I was in, botl^on account of my life, and 
my shillings. I ran down what remained of the hill as fast as I 
could, not minding the stones. Should I meet a tribe now on 
my return I shall not run; you will be with me, and I shall not 
fear for my life nor for my money, whicS wnll be now more than 
ten shillings, provided the man bver the hill pays me, as I have 
no doubt he will.” 

As we ascended higher we gradually diverged *fro.m the glen, 
though , we did not lose sight of it tjjl we reached the top of ' the 
mountain. The top was nearly level. 'On -our right were a few 
fields enclosed with stone walls. On our left was an open space 
where^whin, furze' and heath were gi'owing. ; We passed over the 
summit, and began to descend by a tolerably good, though Iteep 
road. But for the darkness of evening and* a drizzling mist, 

. which, for some- time past, had been coming on, we should have 
enjoyed a glorious prospeerdown into the valley, or perhaps I 
should say that I should have enjoyed a glorious prospect, for 
John Jones, like a true mountaineer, cared; not a Brass farthing 
for prospects. Even as it was, noble - glimpses of wood and rock 
were occasionally to be obtained. ' The -mist soon wetted us to 
the. skin notwithstanding that we put up our umbrellas. It was ' 
a regular W'elshm'|st, a niwl, jike that , in which the great poet 
.Ah Gwilym . lost his , way, . whilst trying tO' keep an', assignation , 
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• With- ills beloved ;Morfydd, -^and which he,.ab'iises' in the foilotvinp-^ 

manner: ■ ■ - r ■ . 

■ . r 

** ■ .. . r 

^ O ho! thou villain mist, O ho! 
c M'hat plea hast thou to plague me so! 

I scarcely know a scurril nani^^, 

But dearly ^ou deserv’st the kme; 

Thou exhalation from the deep 
Unknown, where ugfy spirits keep ! 

Thou smoke from hellish stews uphuiTd 
To mock and mortify the Vorld I 

Thou spider-web of giant race, 

Spun out and spread through airy space ! 

^ Avaunt, thou filthy, clammy thing, 

Of sorry rain the source and spring! 

Moist blanket dripping misery down, 

Loathed alike by land and town ! 

Thou watery monster, wan to see, 

Intruding *twixt the sun and me, 

To rob me of rny blessed right. 

To thrn my day to dismal night. 

Parent of thieves and patron best. 

They brave pursuit within thy breast! 

Mostly from t^ee its merciless snow 

Grim January doth glean, I trow. 

Pass off with speed, thou prowler pale, 

I-Iolding along o’er hill and dale, 

Spilling a £iOxious spittle round, 

Spoiling the fairiesp’ sporting ground! 

Move off to hell, mysterious haze; 

VVhereirideceitfulmeteorsblaze; 

Thou wild of vapour, vast, o’ergrown, 

Huge as the ocean of unknown. 

M we descended the path became more steep; it was oar 
tomarly so ^ a parfr where it was overshadowed with trees^on 
todt stdes. Here finding walking very uncomfortable m^Ws 

“ Sr^U ’ to John W 

If rhedeg,’M set off n^ing dow^the 

p ss. ]Vi^ companion followed close behind, and luckilv meetina 
no mischance, ’we presently found ourselves on levef 
amongst a collection orsmall houses. On our turning a corSr 
4?^^^ appeared on our left hand on the slope of thl hiU In 

by the tee ,.14, that if f looked over the te/iSte “ri I 
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'* see the tomb 'of a Lord Dungannon, who had been a great bene- 
factor to the village. I looked, and through the loVer branches of 
the yew, which hung over part of the churchyard, I saw wlia| 
appeared to be a mausoleum. Jones 'told me that iij the church 
also there was the tomb of a great person of the name of Tyrlvhitt. 

We passed on by yarious houses till we came nearly to the 
bottom of the valley. Jones then pointkig to a large house, at a 
little distance on the riglit, told me tliat it was a good gwesty, 
and advised me to go and refresh myself in it, whilst he went and 
carried home his work t(^ the nfan who employed him, who he 
said lived in a farm-house a few hundred yards off. I asked him 
where we were. 

“ At, Liyn Geiriog,*’ be replied, 

I then asked if we were near Pont Fadog; and received 
answer that Pont Fadog was a good way down the valley, to the 
north-east, and that we could not see it owing to a hill w’^hich 
interfiled. 

Jones went his way and I proceeded to the gwestfa, the door 
of which stood invitingly open, I entered a large kitchen, at one 
end of which a good fire was buraing in a ^rate, in front of 
which was a long table, and a high settle on either side. Every- 
thing looked very comfortable. There was nobody in the kitchen : 
on my calling, however, a girl came whom I bade in Welsh to 
bring me a pint of the best ale. Theigirl stared, but went away 
apparently to fetch it — ^presently came the landlady, a good- 
looking middle-aged woman. I saluted her in Welsh and then 
asked her if she could speak English. Sh| replied ** Tipyn bach/* 
which interpreted, is, a little bit. I soon, however, found that 
she could speak it very passabl/, for two men coming in from 
the rear of the house she conversed with them in English. These 
two individuals seated themselves on chairs near the door, and 
called for beer. The girl brought i^ the ale, and I sat down by 
the fire, poured myself out a glass, and made myself comfortable. 
Presently a gig drove up to the door, and in came a couple of 
dogs, one a tall black greyhound, the other a large female setter, 
the coat of the latter dripping with rain, dnd shortly after two 
men from the gig entered, one who appeared tb be the principal 
was a stout bluff-looking person between fifty and sixty dresged 
in a grey stuff coat and wiSi a slouched hat on his head. This 
man bustled much about, and in a broad Yorkshire dialect 
ordered a fire to be lighted in another ^room, ana a chamber 
to be prepared for him and his companion; the iandlady, who 
appeared to know him, and to treat him with a kind of deference, 
asked if she should prepare two beds; whereupon he answered 
“ No!« As we carae^ together, and shall start together, so shall “we 
sleep together; it will not be for the first time.” ^ 
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' ^ companion was a smaU mean-looking man dressed' in a' 

black coat, ^d braved to him wth no little respect. Not only 
#he landlady but the two men, of whom I have previously spoken^ 
appeared to know him and to treat him with deference. He and 
te s:ompamon presently went out to see after the home. After a 
little time they returned, and the stout mafi called lustily for two 
fourpennyworths of branay and water— “ Take it into toe other 
room, said he, and wefit into a'side room with Ins companion 
but almost immediately came qut saying that the room smoked 
and was cold, and that he preferred setting in the kitchen He 
then took his seat near me, and when the brandy was broutot 
toank to my health. I said thafik you: but nothing farther He 
toen began talfang to the men and his companion upon indifffermt 
^jects. ^ter a little time John Jones came in, called for a glass 
of ale, and at my invitation seated himself between me and^toe 
stout pereonage. The latter addressed him roughly in English 
but receiving no amwer said, “Ah, you no undeLand..®?ou 
have no English and I no Welsh.” “ 

.!» ™ y«. Mr. „„ of 

“ No! ” said he: “ I have been doing business with toe Welsh 
forty years, but can’t speak a word of their language. I some 

nw^r ^ 

K to me, sajdng toat he had 

en to the river, that the water was very low, and that there 
WM hue but stones in toe bed of the streii. ^ 

I told him if ite name was Cejriog no wonder there were plenty 
of stones m it, Cemog being derived from Cerrig, a rock^ Tte 

men stared totoear me speak Welsh. ^ 

the' Sentleman a Welshman ? ” said one of the men. near 
door, .0 h„ oomp.™,. •• p, .po^t ^3 

taSiS • 

‘‘ mo are toose people? ” said I to John Jones. 

-aH lbne^““ Thr^A*® t a flannel manufactory,” 

sari Jones. The other I do not exactly know.” 

» S‘tle of you? ” said I 

Tones “ S*Ss and horses,” replied 

JonM, and that he ls^come here either to buy or sell ” ^ 

. to htpSitr""'"’ respect 

sented. They were both brought out-everything newTgig n^w’ 
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.liamess new, and liorse new. Mr.. So-and-so asked me what I 
thought of Ms turn-out. I gave a look and said, Jike the c^r, 
very well, harness very well, but I don’t like the horse at all;^ 
a regular bolter, rearer and kicker, or I’m no judge;# moreover, 

' he’s pigeon-toed.’ However, we -all got on the car — ^four 
and I was ^ of course complimented with the ribbons. Well, we^ 
hadn’t gone fifty yards before the horse, to make my words partly' 
good, began to kick like a new#’un. H#wever, I managed liim,, 

' ' and he went on for a couple of miles till we got to the top of the 
hill, just above the descend with tlie precipice on the right hand. 
Here he began , to rear like a very devil. 

“ « Oh dear me! ’ says Mr. So-and-so; * let me get out I ’ 

“ ® Keep where you are,’ says I, ‘ I can manage him.’ 

“ However, Mr. So-and-so would not be ruled, and got out^ 
coming down, not on his legs, but his hands and knees. And then 
the two others said: 
iet us get out! ’ 

“ ® Keep where you are,’ said I, ® I can manage him.’ 

“ But they must needs get out, or rather tumble out, for they 
both came down on the road hard «>n their bs^cks. 

** * Get out yoTjrself/ said they all, ‘ and let the devil go, or 
you are a done man.’ 

“ * Getting out may do for you young hands,’ says I, ' but it 
won’t do for I; neither my back nor^bones will stand the hard 
road. * 

Mr. So-and-so ran to the horse’s head. 

‘‘ ‘ Are you mad ? ’ says I, ‘ if you try hold him he’ll be over 
the pree-si-pice in a twinkling, and then where am I ? Give him 
head; I can manage him.’ 

, “So Mr; So-and-so got out of the way, and <%>wn flew the 
horse right down the descent, as fast as he could, gallop, 1 tell 
you what, I didn’t half like it! A piiee-si-pice on my' right, the 
. rock on my left, and a devil before me, going, like a cannoii-MMI, 

. right dow.ii the hill. However, I contrived as I said I tvould, to 
• manage him; kept the car from the rock and from the edg« of 
the gulf too. Well, Just when we had come, to the bottom of the 
hiii out conies the people' running from the inn® ahnost covering 
the road. 

“ ‘ Now get out of the w^,’' I shouts, ‘ if you don’t wish to. 

. . see your brains knocked out, and what would :bg worse, mine 
too.’ » . 

“ So they pts out of the way, and on I spun, I and my devil ' 
But by this time I had nearly taken the devil out of him. Well, ^ 
he hadn’t gone' fifty yards on the level ground, ' when, what do 
you th%k he did? %why, went regularly over, tumbled doWii ' 
regularly on the road, even as I knew he would ibme time or : 
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Other, because^ why ? he was pigeon-toed. Well, I gets out of 
gig, and, no sooner did Mr. So-and-so come up than I says- 
- ‘“I likes your car very well, and I likes your harness, but —I 
me I likes your horse, and it will be some time before you 
persuade me to drive him again.’ ” ^ 

I am a great lover of horses, and an admirer of good driving 
and should have wished to have sonie conversation with this 
worthy person about h®rses and thei/ management. I should 
also have wished to ask him some questions about Wales and the 
Welsh, as he must We picked" up a fueat deal of curious infor- 
mation about both in his forty years’ traffic, notwithstanding^ he 
did not know a word of Welsh, but John Jones prevented'^mv 
ffirther tarrymg by saying, that it would be as well to get over the 
mountain before it was entirely dark. So I got up, paid for mv 
ale, vamly endeavoured to pay for that of my companion who 
insisted upon paying for what he had ordered, made a general 
bow and departed from the house, leaving the horse-dealer and 
the rest staring at each other and wondering who we were, or at 
least who I was. We were about to ascend the hill when Tohn 
Jones asked me whether I diould not like to see the bridge and 
le liver. I told him I should. The bridge and the river presented 
nothing remarkable. The former was of a single arch; and the 
latter anything but abundant in its how. 

We now began to retrace our steps over the mountain. At first 

the mist appeared to be nearly cleared away. As we proceeded 

however, large sheets began to roll up the mountain sides, and 
by the time we reached.the summit w-e were completely shrouded 
in vapour. The night, however, was not very dark, and we 
found our way tolerably well, though once in descending I had 
nearly tumbled into the nant or dingle, now on our left hand. 
Ihe bmhes and trees, seen indistinctly through the mist, had 
mmethmg die look of goblu^s, and brought to my minH die elves 


In every hollow dingle stood 
Of wiy-mouth’d elves a wrathful brood. 

Drenched to the skin, but uninjur^ in body and limb, we at 
length reached Llangollen. ym, wc ai 
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CHAPTER l8 

Vmemble old gentlenian. Surnames in Wales, Russia -and 
: ' ■ Britain, Church of England, Trifirte, The eagle and Ms 
■young. Poets qf tke*GaeL ^ The Oxonian, Master Saliskme 

M y wife liad told me that she had had some conversation 
upon the Welsh ianfuage and literature with a venerable 
old man, who- kept a shop in the town, that she had informed him 
that I was very fond of both, and that he had expressed a great 
desire to see me. One afternoon I said: ‘‘ Let us go and pay-i«i 
visit to your old friend of the shop. I think from two or three 
thing's which you have told me about him, that he must be worth 
knowing/* We set out. She conducted me across the bridge a 
little w-ay; then presently turning to the left into the principal 
street, she enterecl the door of a shop on the left-hand side, over 
the top of which was written: Jones; ^provision dealer and general 
merchant. The shop was small, with two littl# counters, one on 
each side. Behind one was a young woman, and behind the other 
a venerable-looking old man. 

I have brought my husband to^ visit you,” said my wife, 
addressing herself to him. 

‘‘ I arn most happy to see him,” said the old gentleman, making 
me a polite bow. 

He then begged that we would do hini^he honour to walk into 
his parlour, and led us into a little back room, the window of 
which looked out upon the Dee a few yards below the bridge. 
On the left side of the room was a large case, wSll stored wltli 
books.' He offered us chairs, and we all 'sat down. I was much' 
struck with the' old man. He was rather tall, and somewhat 
inclined to corpulency. His hair was grey; his forehead high; 
his nose aquiline; his eyes full of intelligence; whilst his manners 
were those of a perfect gentleman. I enteml into conversation 
. by saying that I supposed his name was Jones, as 'I had observed 
that name over the door. 

' “ Jones is the name I beai®at your ser\nce, sir,” he replied., 
jl said that it was a very common name in Wales, as I blew 
several people who bore it, and observed that inbsf of the sur- 
names in Wales appeared to be modifications of Christian names: 
for example Jones, Roberts, ■ Edwards, ■ Humphreys, and likewise 
Pugh, Powel, and Probert, which were iiotMng more than the " 
son of Hugh, the; «>n of Howel, and the son of Robert, tie said 
I was right, that there were very few real sumantes in Wales; 
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4at fc Aree great families, however, had real surnames • for th^f 
vnn, Morgap and Bulkley were all real surnames I askeH K ' 
_w£ether the-Bulkeys of Anglesea were not oSy 

iS to l“fES.r'' -«l«l <Io™ in An/i 

rested speaking English. We got on the subiect ofWekhr 

"" fir.: •'*' oldTSln Sd!’"*- 

tell It t know something about Welsh poetry: can vo.i 
tell me who wrote the following line ? ' ^ ^ “ 

There wdl ^ great doings in Britain, and I shall have ne 
c- concern m them.” r snan nave no 


1 will not be positive,” said I, “ but I tl-imV from itc 

S'mSP”" »•»■” -y 

w ‘«srrwS''is^.‘‘5 'ssr”;', L"7“ 

liappensj as I fear it will * There will o+ 

Britain, but they will not concern me » T ^ _ doings in 

of my head,” *1 cannot get the line out 

Sa.L‘nfintrS of the 

impression npmn Mm at t£ prel^^^^ T"" - 

that we ran no risk from rSsM 1 ^ 

dangerous to Britain was't'Francc wMcf th«^ if “ 

leagued with her against Russia, would eventually L to 
and strive to subdue her and tF^n fr o'^entuaily go to war with 
«o help from Rui“a her old ft- ^ Britain could expect 

not outraS h^ Liddl/ ^ Britain Ld 

danger, with four” or five hi ^®“ted her, in any quarrel or 

hopfd neiSr hTnorl LoSfsS ^ that I 

no doubt one would evenmf^l t invasion, but I had 

might fight ■^iSutly, as she had nnfi^ Z’ Britain 

herself; that I wished She mivht k to expect help from but 
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sDiiie ifistance from Llangollen; that he lost bis' father at an 

■ early age, and was obliged to work hard, even, wb^n a child, iii 
order to assist Ms mother who had some difficnlt)^ after the 

■ death of Ms father, in keeping things together;, that thotigli he " 
' was obliged to work ,'hard he had been fond of study, and i«#s^d 

to pore .over.. Welsh, and English books by the gliniinering light 
- of the turf fire at night, for that his mother could not afford to 

■ allow him anything in tlie^hape of a can|;ile to read by; that at 
Ills mother's death he left rural la&our, and coming to Llangolle,n, 
commenced business in the little sh?>p in which he was at present ; 
that he had been married ^nd had children, but that his wife 
and family m^'ere dead ; that the young woman whom I had see.ri 
in the shop, and who took care of his house, was a relation of Ms': 
tvife; that 'though, he had 'always been attentive to business, he-^i 

' had never abandoned study;' that he had mastered Ms.o’wii' 
language, of' which he was passionately fond, and had acqui.red 
a good Im'owledge of English and of some other languages. That 
Ills fondness for literature had shortly after his arrival at Llan- 
gollen attracted the notice of some of the people, who encouraged ■ 
him in his studies, and assisted him by giving him books; that the 
two celebrated ladies of Llangollen had particularly noticed him; 
that he held the situation of church clerk for upwards of, forty 
years, and that it was chiefly owing to the recommendation of 
the “ gi'cat ladies ** that he had obtained it. He then added with 
a sigh, that about ten years ago he was obliged to give it up, 
owing to something the matter with his eyesight, which prevented 
him from reading, and that his being obliged to give it up was a 
source of , bitter grief to him, as he had ^ways considered it a 
high honour to be permitted to assist in the service of the Church 
of England, in the 'principles of which he had been bred, and in . 
whose doctrines he- firmly believed. . , 

Here , shaking .him by the hand I said that I too had been bred 
i up in "the principles of the Church of England; that I too firmly 
believed in. its doctrines, and would maintain 'with my blood, if 
necessary, that there was, not such another church- in the world. 

So would I,'® said the old gentleman; ■ where is there a 
church in whose liturgy there is so much Scriptrire as in that, of 
the Church of England? '^' 

** Pity,” said 1, “* that so many traitors have lately sprung up 
in its ministry.” ' ■ * 

I If it be so,” said the old church clerk, they - Save- not yet 
shown themselves in the pulpit, at Llangollen. ■ .All the clergymen 
who have held the living in my^ time have been excellent. The 
present incumbent is a model of a Church, of England clergyman,. 
Oh, howi I regret the state of my eyes'' prevents me iron?> 
officiating as clerk beneath Mm.” 
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I told him that I should never from the appearance of His eyes 
have imagined that they were not excellent ones. 

“ I can see to walk about with themj and to distinguish objects/* 
said the old gentleman; “ but see to read with them I cannot. 
Eyen ’with’ the help of the most powerful glasses I cannot dis- 
tinguish a letter. I believe I strained iBY ^ oarly^ 

age, when striving to Jrcad at night by the glimmer of the turf 
fire in my poor mother’s chimney corher. Oh, what an affliction 
is this state of my eyes! I can’t turn my boolcs to any account, nor 
read the new^spapers ; but I repeat that I chiefly lament it because 
it prevents me from officiating as under preacher.” 

He showed me his books. Seeing amongst them The Fables of 
Triarte in Spanish I asked how they came into his possession. 

“ They were presented to me,” said he, by one of the ladies 
of Llangollen, Lady Eleanor Butler.” 

“ Have you ever read them? ” said I. 

‘‘ No,” he replied; “ I do not understand a word of Spanish; 
but I suppose her ladyship, knowing I was fond of languages, 
thought that I might one day set about learning Spanish and 
that then they might be u^ful to me.” 

He then asked me if I knew Spanish, and on my telling him 
that I had some knowledge of that language he asked me to 
translate some of the fables. I translated two of them, which 
pleased him much. ^ 

I then asked if he had ever heard of a collection of Welsh 
fables compiled about the year thirteen hundred. He said that 
he had not, and inquired whether they had ever been printed. 
I told him that some had appeared in the old Welsh magazine 
called The GreaL 

“ I wish you would repeat one of them,” said the old clerk. 

“ Here is one,” said I, “ which particularly struck me: 

“ It is the custom of th^ eagle, when his young are sufficiently 
old, to raise them up above his nest in the direction of the sun ; 
and the bird which has strength enough of eye to look right in 
th^ direction of the sun, he keeps and nourishes, but the one 
wliich has not, he casts down into the gulf to its destruction. So 
does the Lord ‘deal with His children in the Catholic Church 
Militant: those whom He sees worthy to serve Him in godliness 
and spiritual goodness He keeps with Him and nourishes, but 
those who am not worthy from being addicted to earthly things 
He casts oiit into utter darkness, where there is weeping and 
gnashing of teeth,” 

The old gentleman after a moment’s reflection said it was a 
clever fable, but an unpleasant one. It was hard for poor birds 
to be flung into a gulf for not having powp-of eye sufficient to 
look full irf the face of the sun, and likewise hard that poor 
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®Iiuxiia,n creatures should be lost for- ever, for. not doing that 
which they had nO' power to do. ■ * - A 

“ Perhaps,” said .!,■ the eagle does not deal witn his chicks,^ 
or the Lord with His . creatures as the fable represent^” 

“ Let us hope at any rate,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ thsl |he 
Lord does not.”, '. » 

‘‘ Have you ever seen, this book? ” said he, and put Smith’s 
Sean Dana into my hand. ^ « - 

“ Oh yes,” said I, “ and have gone through it. It contains 
poems in the Gaelic lang|iage hf Oisin and others, collected in 
the Plighlands. I went through it a long time ago with great 
attention. Some of the poems are wonderfully beautiful.” 

They are so,” said the old clerk. ** I too have gone through 
the book; it was presented to me a great many years ago by 
lady to whom I gave some lessons in the Welsh language. I went 
through it with the assistance of a Gaelic grammar and dictionary 
which she also presented to me, and I was struck with the high 
tone oT the poetry,” • 

‘‘This collection is valuable indeed,” said I; “it contains 
poems, which not only possess the highest m^rit, but serve to 
confirm the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, published by 
Macpherson, so often called in question. Ail the pieces here 
attributed to Ossian are written in the same metre, tone and 
spirit as those attributed to him in 4;he other collection, so if 
Macpherson’s Ossianic poems, which he said were collected by 
him in the Highlands, are forgeries, Smith’s Ossianic poems, 
which according to his account, were also collected in the Pligh- 
lands, must be also forged, and have been imitated from those 
published by the other. Now as it is well known that Smith did 
not possess sufficient poetic power to produce any imitation of 
Macpherson’s Ossian with a tenth part the merit \^iich the Sean. 

possess, and that even if he ha4 possessed it his principles 
would not have allowed him to attempt to deceive the world by 
imposing forgeries upon it, as the authentic poems of another, he 
being a highly respectable clergyman, the necessary conclu^on 
is that the Ossianic poems which both published are genuine 
and collected in the manner in which both stdted they were.” 

After a little more discoui*se about Ossian the old gentlema^i 
asked me if there was any good modern Gaelic poetry. “ None 
very modern,” said I: “the last great poets of the Gael were 
MacIntyre and Buchanan, who fiourishec| about the middle of 
the last century. The first sang of love and of Highland scenery; 
the latter was a religious poet, The best piece of MacIntyre is an 
ode to Ben Dourain, or the Hill of the Water-dogs — a mountain' 
in the -€lighlands.?s^ The masterpiece , of Buchanan is his ■ Isa .* 
Brcitheanas or Day of Judgment, which is equal merit, or 
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^ r y Judgment Day of yow owir 

*at the two b^t pieces 
*Ceitie dia?^ J^t^Sutent should have been written in two 
Cdhc dia%ts, and much about the same time; but such is the 

^ally,” said the old church clerks “ you seem to l-nrwv 
something of Celtic literature.” ^ ^ 

httle,” said I; “si am ajjit oFa philologist; and when 

contein^’*^”®"^®^ ^ literature which they 

®^y occasionally given lessons 

y progress, at all Two or three got on tolerably well On#? 

mig4 bfdeem^ 

in 1- Oxonian, and came down with another 

n the vacation m order to study hard against the yearly colleeiate 
lamination. He and his friend took lodgings at LnXern Hall 
then a farm-ho«s.p, and studied and walked about forborne S^e 
as other young men from college, who come down herra^eTn’ 
Ae habit of doing One day he and his friend c^e to mrwho 

I toowL'" k?’ desired to see the interior of the church. L 
1 took the key and went with them into the church When he 

SliA "“T "" r’' “P Welsh Co^omSyt 
book which was lying there and looked into it. ^ 

learn Welsh,” said he; ‘ I should like to 

■ iti » “■ 

oJ “r-; 

•.;d .hS te““cbSryo“°" “ '• 

to T of me- and 

™ .oi .11 „„„ ,h.„ hr^SiSi fti 

the Wdjk wlio'^d t do-dd speak Welsh so well that 

me vvcKn, WHO did not know him, took him to be one of them 

Srnate"' Sf very mTeTndlfn:::; 

eOer tn„, ‘ » cleverest man for language that I 

« T^f r,’ ^ heard did hS ever forS ” 

J« I*eWe.zo,„a ..Id 1. .. the sr... caS^.f p&ogist. 
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''wiiilst leaniu^^ did he not -neglect his collegiate 

stuclies? 

‘‘ Well, I was rather apprehensive on that point/' said the old^ 
gentiemaii, ‘‘ but mark. the event.' At the examinatioii he came 
off most brilliantly in Latin, Greek, mathematics and other iimgs 
too; ill fact, a double ^first-class man, as I think they call it.” 

' '' I have never heard of so extraordiiHary an individual,” said 
i. ** I could no ■ more iiave done what you say he did than I 
could have taken wings and flown. Pray what was his name? ” 

“ His. name,” said the gentleman, “ w^as Earl.” 

' '. I was much delighted with iny new acquaintance, and paid him 
frequent visits; the more I saw him the more he interested me. 
He was kind and benevolent, a good old Church of England 
Christian, w^as well versed in several dialects of the Celtic, and 
possessed an astonishing deal of Welsh heraldic and antiquarian 
lore. Often whilst discoursing with him I almost fancied that I 
w^as w^th Master Salisburic, V aughan of Heng^vrt. or some other 
worthy of old, deeply skilled in everything remarkable connected 
with wild Camber’s Lande.” 


CHx\PTER 19 

The Vicar md his family. Emu Evans, Foaming ale. Liam 
y Lleidjn', Baptism. Joost Van Vondel , ' Over io Rome, 
The rniileds man, Welsh and Endkh 


W E had received a cal! from the Vicar of L.langoilen and his 
lady; we had returned it, and they had done ws the kindness 
to invite us to take tea with them. On the appointed evening 
we went, myself, wife and Henrietta,-"mnd took tea with the vicar 
and his wife, their' sons and daughters, all delightful and amiable 
.bemgs— the eldest so,ri a ' 'fine intelligent young man from Oxford, 
.lately admitted into the Church, and now resisting his father in 
his' sacred office. A deligiitful residence w'as the yicarage, situated 
.„ amongst trees in 'the neighbourhood of the 'Dee. A large open 
window in the room, in whi^h our party sat, afforded us a view 
;Of a green plat on the top of a bank running down to the Dee, 
part of the river, the steep farther' bank covered wi% umbrageous 
trees, and a high mountain beyond,- even that of- Pen y Coed 
clad wnth wood. During tea Mr. E, and I had a great deal of 
discourse. I found him to be a first-rate Greek and Latin scholar, 
and also a proficient in the poetical literature 'of his own 'coirntry. 
In the course of dS^ourse he repeated some noble lines of Evlii '' 
Evans, tke^imfortunate and eccentric Prydydd Hir,^or tall pc>.et| ' 
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, friend and correspondent of Gray, for whom he made i.Wi 
tr^slations frdm the Welsh, which the ^eaT Enri£ ieS 
.afterwards v^rought into immortal vei^e. ® ® 

^e wi 

niysetftnd ofVgLif 

waSn aTe T took a 

above the stream” jttst 

rr,rr,=y.^- ‘ ^^”1. After proceeding a little way amongst rnost 

«he pod if he had ever Lard of 

^Tio. ^ + Clatherme Lingo — the deep pooL as the reader will 
ple^e to remember, of which John JoLf had spokL 

in the hJS of bftr°“”?i,^'^' ’^^thcrs and myself are 

We proceeded, and soon came to the pool The haaI ;c. 

ySf^Wth f 'T'’’ ^^°“t one hundred and fifty 

Lsfw. ’•j' ^ ^‘dth. It is bounded L the 

sides are hi^^a'^d*’ ^°tming a weir. The banks on both 

whiL shcit L^> precipitous, and covered with trees, some of 

Ss is stw m iT/rT way above the face of the pool, 

i-ms lb said to be the deepest pool in the whole course of the 

S”!„ wS,'" <™.,tw=n., ,„ ,hi,,y 

which the head k’ ^“eks-heacls, from the similarity 

to ™r6n"tL^"'^"^TKr^^ down 

foaming ale. ^ supp«-table was a mighty pitcher full of 

“ liMe ^ost, as he poured me out a glass 

drLk » ® himself might have 

jpjoLrtlntipol^U^^^ : tel 1 

Geraint or Barber’s Hill ir. - ^ to the east of the 

John Jones called Coed llus y Brin ^rarplam tf 
berry. Thej^was a hard kind of bmy upol k If ISf f ' -L® 
the crows were exceedingly fond. We akl % ^ 

!olTus‘'‘and'Sr of whSi'lurllide 

£ W^ in Which^e LTd 
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Tfie 'day after' finding myself on- the banks of the Dee in the 
upper part of the valleyj I determined to exfeiine the IJam 
Lieidyr or Robber’s Leap, which I had heard spl>ken of on a 
former occasion,' A man.' passing near me with a 4:art I askC'S 
him where the Robber’s Leap was. I spoke in English, and with 
a shake of his head Im replied Dim Ssesneg.” On my putting 
the question to him in Welsh, h{?wever, his countenance 
brightened up. • ^ 1 

Dyna Liam Lieidyr, sir! ” said he, pointing to a very narrow 
part of the stream a little^ way dbwn. 

“ And' did the thief take it from this side? ” I demanded. 

** Yes, sir, from this side,” replied the man. 

I thanked him and passing over the dry part of the river’s bed 
came to the Liam Lieidyr, The whole water of the Dee in the 
dry season gurgles here through a passage not more than four 
feet across, which, however, is evidently profoundly deep as the 
wate^ is as dark as pitch. If the thief ever took the leap he must 
have taken it in the dry season, for in the wet the Deeds a wide 
and roaring torrent. Yet even in the dry season it is difficult to 
conceive how anybody could rake this leap, fm; on the other side 
is a rock rising high above the dark gurgling stream. On observing 
the opposite side, however, narrowly, I perceived that there was 
a small hole a little way up the rock, in which it seemed possible 
to rest one’s foot for a moment. So*! supposed that if the leap 
was ever taken, the individual who took it darted the tip of Ins 
foot into the hole, then springing up seized the top of the rock 
with his hands, and scrambled up. From either side the leap 
must have been a highly dangerous one — ^from the farther side 
the leaper would incur the almost certain risk of breaking his legs 
on a ledge of hard rock, from this of falling back into the deep 
horrible stream, which would probably suck him down in a 
moment. ' 

From the Liam y Lieidyr I went to the canal and walked 
along it till I came to the house of the old man who sold coals, 
and who had put me in mind of Smollett’s Morgan; he wasmow 
standing in his little coal-yard, leaning over the pales. I had 
spoken to him on two or three occasions subsequent to the one 
on which I made his acquaintance, and had been every time 
more and more struck with the resemblance which his ways and 
manners bore to those of Smollett’s character, on^hicli account 
I shall call him Morgan, though such was^not his name. He now 
told me that he expected that I should build a villa and settle 
down in the neighbourhood, as I seemed so fond of it. After a ^ 
little discourse, induced either by my questions or from a desire 
to talk^about him 3 !^, he related to me his history, which thoi%h- 
not one of the most wonderful, I shall repeat. He ^as born near 
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^ Aberdarron in Caernarvonshire, and in order to make me 
uncierstand the 5Dosition of the place, and its bearing with regard 
U places, he drew marks in the coal-dust on^tlie 

ab^n« was a Baptist minister, who when Morgan was 

lin^ ^^f years of age went to live at Canol Lyn, a place at some 

to sTrv enough to gam his own maintenance, when he went 
to serve a farmer m thq neighb^urhorfd. Having saved son>- 
money yomg Morgan departed to the foundries at Cefn Mawr” 
at which he worked thirty years; with an interval of four, which 
lad passed partly m working in slate quarries, and partly 
upon the canal. About four years before the present time he 

commenced selling coals, 
Srfo? He n' T;^ Subsequently for some othci- 

fixtv narration by saying that he was now 

onf“ ^ '’«y rema&able 

pres'ently most remarkable individual, as I shall 

I L he gave me of his health 

asked him if he felt easy m his mmd ? He replied perfectlv so 

Sd comfortable, he 

Sis! Tesm so w^^wng to his baptism into the faith of 

Saskeirme .p^““f‘®’hng him that I too had been baptized, 
nnt K (■ 1 been dipped; and on learning that I had 

chnrch“ sprinkled, according to the practice of my 

worm three halQrence. Feehng rather nettled at hearing the 
so under-valued, I stood up for it, and we 
were stoh in dispute, in which I got rather the worst, for though 

extraordinary maSer aS 

spoke m a dialect which was neither Welsh, English nor Cheshire 

d^ffic^lT*r or three thTngs SS 

liBpult to be got over. Finding that he had nearly silenced me 

n ^ Srs b^k 

“ m matters of baptism I was as ignorant as 
of the church were, and had always been 

Sit ,!fdi into argl 

better of^th the subject of baptism, but that he had got lie 
belter of them all; thjit Mr. P. the minister of the narish of^ 

IthS had frequently entered into argument 

- ^s ® before, as Mr P 

M P wi%^nd daughter and 

a spaniel dog; Mr. P. suddenly took up the dog and flung it in! 
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giving’ it a good ducking, whereupon be, Morgan, '.cried out: 

Dyna:y gwir.vedydd! .That Is the right baptism, %ir! I tliougjit 
I should bring .you to it at last! at which words Mr? P. laughed 
heartily, but made no particular reply. 

After a little time he began to talk about the great men who 
had risen up amo.iigst ^he Baptists, and mentioned ' two or three 
distinguished individuals. ■ * . 

I said that he had not^mentipned tliei greatest man who had 
been born amongst the Baptists. 

' What was his name? ’'®^said 
“ His name was Joost Van Vondel,'^ I replied. 

I never heard of him before/’ said Morgan. 

“Very probably,” said I: he m^as born, bred, and died in 
Holland.” i 

“ Has lie been dead long? ” said Morgan. 

‘‘ About two hundred years,” said I . 

“ Tl^at’s a long time,” said Morgan, “ and maybe is the 
reason that I never heard of him. So he was a gTeat man? ” 

“ He was indeed,” said 1. “ He was not only the greatest man 
that ever sprang up amongst the Baptists, but the greatest, and 
by far the greatest, that TIolland ever produced, though Holland 
has produced a great many illustrious men.” . 

“ Oh, I dare say he was a great man if he was a Baptist,” said 
Morgan. ‘‘ W^ell, it’s strange I never ,^ead of him. I thought I 
had read the lives of all the eminent people who lived and died 
in our communion,” 

“ He did not die in lire Baptist communion,” said .1. 

■ .“Oh, he didn’t die in it,” said Morgan: “ what, did he go 
over to the Church of England? \ pretty fellow! ” 

“He did not go over to the Church of England,” said I, “ for 
the Church of England does .not exist in Holland; lie went over 
to 'the. Church of Rome.” ■ 

,. “ Well, that’s not c|i.iite so .bad,”, said Morgan: “ however, ".it’s, 
bad enough. I dare say he .was a pretty- blackguard.” 

“ No,” said I : “he was a pure virtuous character, and perlij^ps 
the only pure and ■ virtuous c.h.aracter that ’’ever went' over to 
Rome. The., only wonder is that so- good a man hould ever .have . 
gone over to so detestable a cli'urch; but he appears to have been 
deluded.” . ' 

“Deluded indeed! ” said Mo.rgan. ' “ However, . I suppose .he 
went over for advancement’s- sake.” * 

“No,” said I;. “he lost every prospect -of advancement by 
going over to Rome: nine-tenths of his .countrymen., were. of the 
reformed religion, .and he . endured much -poverty . and contempt 
by the ^p he tooks^ .-t'..,.. 

, “ How did lie support, himself? ” said- Morgan. ^ 
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nkvf! K'^dihood,” said I, “ by writing poems and 

ppp, som^^of which are wonderfully fine.'"’ 

oV Morgan, “ a writer of Interludes ? One of Twm 

T T- ^ thought he would turn out a pretty fellow ” 

1 /jm him that the person in question certainly did write Inte-- 

is a No^> and Joseph at Goshen, but that he 

respectabte, nay, venerable character. 

blacWrd^^th I'i‘«''Wes,”^said Morgan, “he was a 

Diackguard, there never yet was a writer of Interludes or a 

person who went about playin§ them^ that was not a scamp. He 
might be a clever man, I don’t say he was not. Who was a 

fnTRTr^^” u’' Pleasure and Care, 

and Riches and Poverty, but where was there a greater black 

lllow Wales. AndifyouknL to otht 

fellow— what s his name— Fondle’s history, you would find that 
he was not a bit more respectable than Twm o’r Nant, and not 

iSd* ^ ^ bglieve a 

aho t turned out of the connection, and then went 

Se?Li “““'W ®7f ^ No Baptist connection wS 

ever have a wrijpr of Interludes in it, not Twm o’r Nant himself 

threTtV Interludes and wanton hussies, for thO 

^ree thinp are sure to^go together. You say he went over to 

were^iottt°h^Tt’ Church of England 

Ror^./ AT ^ to moeive him, where should he go but to 
No respectable church like the methodist or the inde- 
pendent would have received him. There are only two churches 
will Jake in anybody without asHng questions 

SoTe isTe^r bad they miy\ehrve; 

rant*. K Chmch of Rome, and the other the Church of 

every rorae’' rOOcaf toatter you wiU find that 

has r hanged person since the world began 

has belonged to one or otfeer of tliose communions.” ^ 

the pli! ^ ^ “d datighter past 

fit at theSf Mdyn 

ap, at the bottom of the gorge, we went into the yard to observe 

water, which w^ conveyed to it by artificial meam. Seeing the 
^ler s man, a short dusty figure, standing in the yard, I entered 
into conversation with him, and found to my great surprise Aat 
Oi^mt ^ *'‘»'®‘^®’^ble^acquaintance with the orient fangua-e 
On my repeating tck him verses from Taliesin he undemtood 

i^to“ESh° ' t^ tw * tome of the lines 

* 11 ^ j * three respectable-looking lads Drobablv 

*e miller s sons, came out, and listened to us. One of them said 
we were both good Welshmen. After a^ittle “ 

«ted »e in h«i heard of H„w wtS. ’fS iZ 
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%ell/acquainted with Ms wri^ and inquired whether the 
place in- wMch he had lived was not somewhere in 1 :he neighbour- 
hood. He said it was; and that it was over the mountains not 
far from Llan Sanfraid. I asked whether it was not .mailed Pont 
y Meibion. He answered in the alBrmative, and added that 4 ie 
had himself been there, and had sat in Huw Morris’s stone chair 
which was still to be seen by the roadVside. I told him that I 
hoped to visit the place m a few days. He replied that I should 
be quite right in doing so, and that no one should come to these 
parts without visiting Ponj^y Meibion, for that Huw Morris was 
one of the columns of the Cumry. 

‘‘ What a difference,’’ said I to my wife, after we had departed, 
'' between a Welshman and an Englishman of the lower class. 
What would a Suffolk miller’s swain have said if I had repeatecS^ 
to him verses out of Beowulf or even Chaucer, and had asked 
him about the residence of Skelton ? ” 

n 


CHAPTER m 

Huw Morris. Immortal elegy. The Valley of Ceiriog. Tangled 
wilderness. ^ Perplexity. Chair of Huw Morris. The 

walking-stick. HuzPs descendanh Pont y Meibion 

T wo days after the last adventure I set off, over the Berwyn, 
to visit the birth-place of PIuw Morri% under the guidance of 
John Jones, who was well acquainted with the spot. 

Huw Morus or Morris, was born in the year 1622 on the 
banks of the Geiriog. His life was a long one, for died at the 
age of eighty-four, after living in six reigns. He was the second 
son of a farmer, and was apprentice4 to a tanner, with whom, 
however, he Mid not stay till the expiration of the term of his 
apprenticeship, for not liking the tanning art, he speedily returned 
to the house of Ms father, whom he assist^ in husbandry n till 
death called the old man away. Pie then assisted his elder brother, 
and on Ms elder brother’s death, lived with his son. He did not 
distinguish himself as a husbandman, and appears never to bane 
been fond of manual labour. At an early period, however, he 
applied himself most assiduously to poetry, and l^§>re he had 
attained the age of thirty w^as celebrated, throughout Wales, as 
the best poet of his time. When the war broke out between 
Charles and his parliament, Huw espoused the part of the king, 
not as a soldier, for he appears to have liked fighting little better 
than ta'aning or hii^andry, but as a poet, and probably did tffe " 
king more service in that capacity than he woull if he had 
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raised him troop- .^of horse, -or a regiment of foot,- -for he wrote' 
, soKgs breatiyiing loyalty to Charles, and fraught -with ^ p-nngent 
^satire against his foes, which ran like wild fire through Wales, 
and had a great influence on the minds of the people. Even when 
th©if)ya! cause was lost in the field, he still carried on a poetical 
war against the successful party, but not so openly as before, 
dealing' chiefly in allegdries, which, however, were easy to ^ be 
understood. ' Strange td say ■ the^ Independents, when ' they had 
the upper hand, never interfered with him- though they persecuted 
certain Royalist poets of far inferior fote. On the accession of 
Charles the Second he celebrated the event by a most singular 
piece called the Lamentation of Oliver’s men, in which he assails 
the Roundheads with the most bitter irony. He was loyal to 
5ames the Second, till that monarch attempted to overthrow the 
Church of England, when Huw, much to his credit, turned 
against him, and wrote songs in the- interest of the glorious 
Prince of Orange. He died in the reign of good Qiieen^Aniie. 
In his youth his conduct was rather dissolute, but irreproachable 
and almost holy in his latter days — a kind of halo surrounded his 
old brow. It was the custom in those days in North Wales for 
the congregation to leave the church in a row with the clerg^TOan 
at their head, but so great was the estimation in which old Huw 
was universally held, for the purity of his life and his poetical gift, 
that the clergyman of the parish, abandoning his claim to 
precedence, always insisted on the good and inspired old man’s 
leading the file, himself following immediately in his rear. Huw 
wrote on various subjects, mostly in common and easily under- 
stood measures. He was great in satire, great in humour, but 
when he pleased could be greater in pathos than in either; for 
his best piece is an elegy on Barbara Middleton, the sweetest 
song of the kind ever written. From his being' born on the banks- 
of the brook Geiriog, and«<from the flowing melody of his awen 
■or muse, his -countrymen were in the habit of calling him- Eos 
Geiriog, or the Geiriog Nightingale, 

- - -So John Jones and myself set off across 'the Berwyn -to visit -the 
birth-place of the great poet Huw Morris. We ascended the 
mountain by Allt Paddy. The morning was, lowering, - and before 
we had half got to the top it' begap to rain. John Jones was in 
his usual good spirits. Suddenly taking me by, the arm he told 
me to look ^Qsrthe right across the gorge to a white house, which 
he pointed out. c 

is there in that house? ” said I. 
aunt of mine lives there,” said he. 

heard him call old women Ills, aunts, I said, 
'-neighbourlui??7d seems to ^e, your 
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* . ' “ TMs is no poor old woman,’* said he,' ‘'*she is cyfoetliawg 
lawn, and only last week slie sent me and my family a pound of 
bacon, which w’’oii!d have cost me sixpence-halfpenny, and about 
a month ago a measure of wheat.” , , 

We passed over the top of the mountain, and descendiilg 4he 
other side reached Llansanfraid, and stopped at the public-house 
where we had been before, and called for two glasses of ale. 
Whilst drinking our ale Jort® |isked some ' questions about Hiiw 
Morris of the' wwiian who served us: she said that he was a 
famous poet, and that people of his blood were yet living upon 
the lands which had belonged to him at Pont y Meibion. Jones 
told her that his companion, the gwr boneddig, meaning myself, 
had come in order to ■ see the birth-place of Huw Morris, and 
that I was w^ell acquainted with his works, having gotten them 
by heart in Lloegr, when boy. The woman said' that nothing 
would give her greater pleasure than to hear a Sais recite poetry* 
of Hi|W Morris, whereupon I recited a number of his lines 
addressed to the Gof Du,' or blacksmith. The woman held up 
hef' hands, and a carter who was in the kitchen, somewhat the 
worse for liciiior, shouted applause, %\fter asking a few questions 
as to the road wa were to take, we left the house, and in- a little 
time entered' the valley of Ceirlog. The valley -is very narrow, 
huge 'hills overhanging it on both sides, those on the east side 
lumpy' and bare, those on the w^est* precipitous, 'and partially 
clad with wood; - the torrent Ceiriog runs down it, clinging to 
the east side; the road is tolerably good, and is to the w«t of 
the stream. Shortly after w^e had entered the gorge, we ■ passed 
by a small farm-house on our right hand, with a hawthorn hedge 
before it, upon whicii seems to stjind a peacock, curiously cut out 
of 'thorn. Passing on -we came to a place called Pandy ucliaf, or 
the higher Fulling mill. The place so called is a. coilection of 
ruinous houses, "which put me in ^nind ' of .■ the Fulling mills 
mentioned in Don Quixote. It is called tlie Pandy because there 
was formerly a fulling mill here, said to have 'been the first 
established in -Wales;' which is still to be seen,- but which i« no 
, longer; worked. Just above the old mill tSere is a, meeting of 
' Streams, the Tarw from the west rolls down a"* dark valley into 
the Geiriog.. .. 

At ; the entrance of this vSiley and just before you reach the 
Pandy, which, it 'nearly overhangs,' is an enormous^C|ag, After I 
..had .looked at the place for some time wi|h considerable interest 
we proceeded tow^ards the south, and in about twenty minutes; 
reached a neat kind of ' house, on " our right ' ha'nd, - which John . 
Jones told me stood on the ground of .Huw Morris. Telling me 
to wai^ he went t;%the house, and. asked some- questions. MC^r " 
a little time I followed and found 'him discolirslng at, the''. 
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^ door with a stout dame about fifty-five years of age, and a stout • 

very short of stature. 

;i,- L ** gentleman,” said he, “ who wishes to see any- 

nmg tnere^ay be here connected with Huw Morris/’ 

and said in veiy distinct 
vyelsh. We have some things m the house which belonged to 
tiim,^ and we will show them to the gentleman willingly.” 

■< TTu .of aU wish to see liis ^chair,” said John Jones. 

in a wall in what is called the hen ffordd (old 
road), said Ae old gentlewonfan; “ it is cut out of the stone 
wall, you will have_ maybe some difficulty in getting to it, but 
fiiH ® jO"' ** *0 you.” The girl now motioned to us to 

ollow her, and conducted us across the road to some stone 
® ‘o a place which looked like a plantation. 

W road,” said Jones; “but the place has 

been enclosed. The new road is above us on our right hand 
beyond the wall.” ngm nano 

ve,™T in maze of tangled shrubs, the boughs of ^hich, 
veiy wet fiom the ram which was still falling, struck our faces 
^ we attenpted jp make cwr way between them; the girl led 
he way, bare-headed and bare-armed, and soon brought us to 

wiffiT/ f Along this she went 

with considerable difficulty, owing to the tangled shrubs, and 

^ e natme of the ground, ^hich was very precipitous, shelving 
down tojhe other side of the aiclosure. In a little time we werf 
wet to the skm, and covered with the dirt of birds, tvhich they 
had left whilst roostmg m the trees; on went the girl, sometimes 
creeping and trying to keep herself from falling by holding 
against the young trees; once <5r twice she fell, and we after her 
was mo path, and the ground, as I have said before,’ 
eiy sndvy, still as she went her eyes were directed towards the 
^1, which was mot alway^very easy to be seen, for tliorns, taU 
li •? shrubs were growing up against it. Here and there 
something, which I could not always make 
out„for her Welsh was anything but clear; at length I heard 
nrwpnil she was-^ afraid we had passed the chair, and indeed 

pr^ently we canfe to a place where the enclosure terminated in 

■ a |harp. comer. ■ , . , , 

“ Let us go back,” said I ; “ we 'must have passed it ” 

to a kind of hollow in 

« something like the shape of a chair. 

Hardly, said the girl, “ for there should be a slab, on the 
src , with letters, but there’s neither slab n^letters hersi.” 

Ihe girl now agam went forward, and we retraced our way. 
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, doing the best we could to discover the chair, but all to no pur- 1 

pose; no chair was to be found. We had now, beai, as. I imagi|ted, 
half an hour in the enclosure, and had nearly gdt back to the 
place from which we had set out, when we .suddenly heard tife 
voice of the old lady exclaiming, ** What are ye doings tliere, 
the chair is on the other side of the held ; w^ait a bit, and I will 
come and show it you getting oven the stone stile, which led 
into the wilderness, she'came to us, ai^d we now .went along the 
wall at the lower end; we had quite as much difficulty here, as 
on the other side, and in some*places more, for the nettles were 
higher, the shrubs more tangled, and the thorns more terrible. 

■ The ground, however was rather more level. I pitied the poor 
girl who led the way and whose fat naked arms were both stung 
and torn. She at last stopped amidst a huge grove of 
doing the best she could to shelter her arms from the stinging 
leaves. " 

I never was in such a wilderness in my life,*’ said I to John 
Jones; is it possible that the chair of the mighty Huw is in a 
place like this? which seems never to have been trodden by 
human foot. Well does the Scripture say ‘ Dim prophwyd yw yn 
cael barch yn ei dir ei hunan.’ ” 

This last sentence tickled the fancy of my worthy friend, the 
Calvinistic-Methodist, he laughed aloud and repeated it over 
and over again to the females with amplifications. 

“ Is the chair really here,”. said I, or has it been destroyed? 
if such a thing has been done it is a disgrace to Wales.” 

“The chair is really here,” said the old lady, “ and though 
Huw Morris was no prophet, we love and reverence everything 
belonging to Mm. Get on, LlarJtes, the chair can’t be far off”; 
the girl moved on, and presently the old lady exclaimed “ There’s 
the chair, Diolch i Duw! ” 

I was the last of the file, but I ^ow rushed past John Jones, 
who was before me, and next to the old lady, and sure enough 
there was the chair, in the wall, of him who was called in his day, 
and still is called by the mountaineers of Wales, though his foody 
has been below the earth in the quiet chui\:h-yard one hundred 
' and forty years, Eos Geiriog, the Nightingale ■ of Geiriog, the 
sweet carolier Huw Morus, the enthusiastic partisan of Charges, 
and the Church of England, and the never-tiring lampooner of 
Oliver and the Independents, there it was, a kind of hollow in > 
the Stone wall, in the hen ffordd, fronting to the wisty just above 
the gorge at the bottom of which murmurs the brook Geiriog, 
there it was, something like a half barrel chair in a garden, a ^ 
mouldering stone slab forming the seat, and a large slate stone, "" 
the ba:k, on whi^ were cut these letters— ' ■ 
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signifying Hu\C' ^lorus Bard. ■ : 

Sit dowi^^ in the -chaii^ Gwr Boneddig,” said John . JoiieSj; 
“ yo^/kave taken trouble enough to get to itf* 

“ Doj gentleman,” said the- old lady; “ but first let me wipe 
it with my apron, for: it is ^’ery wet and dirty.” 

Let it be,” said I; thcgn taking off mf hat I stood uncovered 
before the chair, and said in -the liest W-elsh 1 could command,' 
“ Shade of rb»-‘,v’ Morus, ■ supposmg your shade haunts the place 
which you so well when alive—a Saxon, one of the seed 

of the Coiling Serpent, has come to this place to pay that respect 
to ■ true genius, the Dawn Duw^, which he is ever ready to pay. 

read the songs of the Nightingale of Geiriog in the most distant 
part of Lleogr, when he was a brown-haired boy, and now , that 
he is a grey-haired man he- is come to say in this place that they 
frequently made his eyes overflow with tears of rapture.” 

I -then sat down in the chair, and commenced repeating verses' 
of Huw Morris. All which I did in the presence of the stout old' 
lady, the short, buxom and ^bare-armed damsel, and of John 
Jones the Gaivinistic weaver of Llangollen, ail of whom.' listened 
patiently and approvingly, though the rain was pouring down 
upon them, and the branches of the trees and the tops of the tali 
nettles, agitated by the gus^^ from the mountain hollows, were 
beating in their faces, for enthusiasm is never scoffed at by the 
noble, simple-minded, genuine Welsh, whatever treatment it 
may- receive from the coarse-hearted, sensual, selfish Saxon. ' 

; After some time our party returned to the house — which put , 
me very much in mind of thef farm-houses of the substantial 
yeomen of Cornwall, particularly that of my friends at Pehqiiite; 
a comfortable lire blazed in the kitchen grate, the floor was 
composed of large flags of date. In the kitchen ■ the, -.old: lady 
pointed to me the ffon-, or walking-stick, of Huw Morris ; it was " 
supported against a beam by three hooks;-- 1, took it, down and 
walked about the kitchen with it ; it was a thin polished black ■ 
stick, with a crome ctit -in the shape of an eagle’s- head; " at the 
end - was' a brass fefjice. The kind creature then produced a sword 
wit|^out 'a scabbard; ' this' sword -was found by Huw Morris oii' 
the mountain — it belonged to one df Oliver’s officers who was 
killed there. I took the sword, which was a thin two-edged one, 
and seemed & be made of very good steel; it put me in mind 
of the blades which I had seen at Toledo — the guard was very 
^slight like those of all rapiers, and the hilt the common old- 
fashioned English officer’s hilt — ^there was no rust on the blade, 
?».ndr it still looked a dangerous sword. A maj>tlike Thistkwood 
would have whipped it through his adversary in a twinkling. 
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I asked the old lady if Huw Morris was born in this house; she 
' saici'nos but a little farther, on at Pont y-Meibk^o; she saigl^ 
howeverj that the ground had belonged to Jiim, anS that they 
had- some of Ms blood in their veins. I shook iier-by^the hand, 
and gave the chubby bare-armed damsel a shilling, pointing ' 
the iiiarks of the nettle stings on her fat 1oacon-Iike amis; she 
laughed, made me a curtsey and said, ‘"?Llav/er iawn o clioich.**' 

.John .Jones and I . thea.^ proceeded t(|.the house .at .Pont y 
Meibioii, where we saw two men, one turning- a grindstone, and 
the other holding an adze to it. \'\*e asked if vve were at the house 
of Huw Morris, and whether they could tell tis anything about 
him; they made us no answer but proceeded with their occupa- 
tion. John Jones then said that the Gwr Boneddig w^as very 
fond of the verses of Pltiw Morris, and had come a great way tOi;, 
see the place where he was born — the wheel now ceased turning,- 
and the man with the adze turned his face full upon me — he was 
a stern-looking, dark -man, with black hair, of about forty;- after 
a -momfiiit -or two- he said that if I chose to walk into the house, 

I should be welcome. He then conducted us into the house, a 
common-looking stone tenement, and J^acie us be seated. I asked 
him if he was a descendant of Huw Morus, he'said he was; .1 
asked him his name, which he said was Huw ■ — ^ Have you 
any of the manuscripts of Huw Morus ? '’ said I. 

^ None,** said he, but I have oni^ of the printed copies of 
his works.” 

He then, went to a drawer, and taking out a book, put it into 
my hand, and seated himself in a blunt, careless 'manner,. The 
book was the irst volume of the commofi Wrexham edition of 
Huw*s works; it w^as much thiufibed — I commenced reading 
aloud a piece which I had much admired in niy boyhood. I went 
on for some time, my mind quite occupied with my^ reading; -at 
last lifting up my eyes I saw the man standing bolt upright before 
me, like a soldier o.f the .days- of my ciiild!iood,Muring the time 
that the, adjutant read prayers; his -hat was .no longer .upon his 
head, but on the ground, and h is.- eyes were reverently .inclined 
to the book. After all what a beautiful thing it .is, not to be, lout ' ' 
to have been a genius. .GIos.iiig the book, I asked him whether - 
Huw Morris was born in the house where we were,- and received 
for answer that he was born about where we stood, but that the 
old house had been pulled down, . and that of all the premises -, 
only a small outhouse : was coeval with Huw;. 'Morinf. I asked 
him the name of the house, and he said Wnt-y - Meibioii. ‘ VBut 
where is the bridge? ” said I. 

“The bridge,” he replied, “is dose by, over ■ the -Ceiriog. If 
you wis^ to see it,'^ou m,ust go down, yon- held, , the house h: 
called after the bridge.”. Bidding him farewell, we^crossed the: ., 
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^adj^and going down the field speedily arrived at Pont y Meibion 
GeWov^^t L small bridge of one arch which crosses the brook 

'Sd1on7 * “oo'' stone; it is mossy, broken 

and looks almost inconceivably old, there is a little paLet to k 

all '^ke'^Look right-hand side it is sLded by an 

ash, the brook when we viewed it, though at times a roartoo. 
torrent, was stealing alopg gently. On both sides it is overorown 
With aiders, noble hills fise above it to the east and west'^Toha 
Jones told me that it abounded with trout. I asked him whv the 

of O.S “e KS '>'■ " 

“ ’^n^t by children.” 

he, “was of wood, and was bufit hv 
the children of the houses above.” 

pla!e\wL"7“®^^ explanation, I asked him to what 

place the road across the little bridge led, and was told thaTlt 
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77,0 Jta,;,*. Thf lonely ,, Ms,. Ham tomlarism. Oog,. 

P^ndy stood I stopped 

people areVIry good p^oSTa^r, 7 ^''’ 

of one of the ruinous 00^?^ T 
and this wllage is called Pandy Teirw/’ ^ 
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Why is the streamlet called the biiil? ’’ said I. ' Is it because 
it comes in winter weather roaring down the gl^n and butting 
atLhe Ceiriog? 

The woman laughed, and replied that perhaps it was, The^ 
valley was wild and solitary to an extraordinary degree^ Ahe 
brook or torrent running in the middle of it covered with alder 
trees. After we had proceeded about a** furlong we reached the 
house of the old fashion—it was a rude.?stone cottage standing a 
little above the road on a kind of platform on the right-hand side 
of the glen; there was a paling Before it with a gate, at which a 
pig was screaming,' as if anxious to get in. “ It wants its dinner,’’ 
said John Jones, and opened the gate for me to pass, taking pre- 
cautions that the screamer did not enter at the same time'^ We 
entered the cottage, very glad to get into it, a storm of wind anc 4 
rain having Just come on. Nobody was in the kitchen when we 
entered, it looked comfortable enough, however, there was an 
excellent lire of wood and coals, and a very snug chimney- 
corner. John Jones called aloud, but for some time no one 
ansvvered; at last a rather good-looking woman, seemingly 
about thirty, made her appearance at a door aj the farther end 
of the kitchen. “ Is the mistress at home,” said Jones, “ or the 
master?” 

“ They are neither at home,” said the woman, the master 
is abroad at his work, and the mistrgss is at the farm-house of 

three miles off to pick feathers (trwsiopiu).” She asked us 

to sit down. 

And who are you? ” 

I am only a lodger,” said she, I lodge here with my husband 
who is a clog-maker.” 

“ Can you speak English ? ” said I. 

“Oh yes,” said she, “I lived eleven years in England, at a 
place called Bolton, where I marrie^ my husband, who is an 

Englishman.” 

' '* Can he speak Welsh? ” said I. 

Not a word,” said she. We always speak English together.” 

: John Jones sat down, and I looked about room. It exhibited 

no appearance of poverty; there was plenty of rude but goodr 
furniture in it* several pewter plates and trenchers in a rack, tv^o : 
or three prints in frames against the wall, one of which was the 1 
likeness of no less a person than the K.ev. Joseph Sanders, 011 the ' 
table was a newspaper. Is that in Welsh? ” smd^L 

No, replied the woman, “ it Is the Bolton Ch^omcley my' 
husband reads it” ; ' ' 

/ 1 sat down in the chimney-corner. The wind, was now howling ^ : 

abroadfand the r^n was beating against the cottage panes-*-!, 
presently a gust of wind came down the chimney, scattering ! 
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RtoSdr” ^ cataract of sparks! “said I, using the word' 

woman; " I never heard the 
‘^Rhaiadr means water tumbling over a rock,” said Tolm 
rodjl~ *°P a 

“Frequently,” said shfe. ^ ‘ 

Well,” said he, “ even as the water with its froth tumbles 
over the rock, so did sparks and fire tumble over the front of that 
grate when the vvind blew down the chimney. It was a hapny 
comparison of the Gwr Boneddig, and with respect to Rhaiadr 
It IS a good old word, though not a common one; some of the 
oaxons who have read the old writings, though tliey cannot speak 

whichTdo many words and things 

the “uch of my Welsh, in the land of the Saxons,” said 

XAT many others; there are plenty of 

Welsh at Bolton, but their Welsh is sadly corrupted.” ■ 

K.: presently returned with an infant in 

Semai^ed? “ Wales? 

r,-,r n ”’*' Bolton, about eighteen 

months ago — we have beeif here only a year ” * 

‘‘ Do many English,” said I, “ marry Welsh wives ? ” 

to gitls are married 

“Do the Englishmen make pood husbands? ” said I 
1 ne woman smiled and presently sighed. 

o,io."TJ:“tbwS° ”■ “ “ *" »"■* “ 

.nJJ ”.UotoS.“"‘ ’ “•* ~1>« 

‘^Is your husband a tall bulky man? ” said 1. 

Just so, said ths woman. ■ 

'Die largest of the tw'o men we saw the other nivht at tiio 
pubhe-house at Llansanfraid,” said I to John Jones.° ^^^ ^ ^ 

him bfit”! ^ ^teard of 

nim, but I have no doubt that was he.” 

of t°w her husband could carry on the trade 

f.f r.“ 

» “ clog-maker,” said the woman, “ but the truth 
e are ta&en by an under-master who sends them to the 
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’‘manufacturer at Bolton^ who ' employs hands, who make. them 
into dogs.” ^ 

Some' of the English,”- said Jones, “ are so poor that they* 
cannot afford to buy shoes; a. pair of shoes cost ten or twelve 
shillings, wher'ea.s a- pair of clogs cost only two.” * 

. I suppose,” said I, that what you call clogs are wooden., 
shoes.” ^ ^ _ 

^^Just so,” said Jones — “ tkey are "‘principally used in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester.” ^ 

I have seen them at -Huddersfield,” said I, when I was a 
boy at school there; of what wood are they made? ” 

- “ Of the gwerii, or alder tree,” said the woman, of which 
there is plenty on both sides of the brook.” 

John Jones now asked her if she could give him a tamaid d? 
bread; she said she could, “ and some butter with it.” 

She then w^ent out and presently returned with a loaf and 
some gutter. 

“ Had you not better wait,” said I, ” till we get to the inn at 
Llansanfraid ? ” 

The woman, however, begged Mm to eat ,some bread and 
butter where he was, and cutting a plateful, placed it before 
him, having first offered me some which I deciinec}. 

‘‘ But you have nothing to drink with it,” said I to him. 

“ If you please,” said the woman, ^ I will go for a pint of ale 
to the public-house at the Pandy, there is better ale there than 
at the inn at Llansanfraid. When my husband goes to Llansan- 
fraid he goes less for the ale than for the conversation, because 
there is little English spoken at the^ Pandy, however good the ale.” 

John Jones said he wanted no ale — and attacking the bread 
and butter speedily made an end of it; by the, time he had 
done the storm wms over, and getting up I gave the child two- 
pence, and left the cottage with Jone\' We proceeded some way 
farther, up the valley, till we came to a place where the ground 
.descended a little. .- Here Jones touching me on the shoulder 
pointed across the stream. 'Following with my eye the direction 
of his finger, I saw two or three small shedb with a number of 
small reddish blocks, in regular piles beneath them. -Several trees 
felled from the side of the torrent were lying near, some of them 
stripped of their arms and. bark. A small tree formed a bridge 
across the brook, to the . ..sheds. -1%* 

“It is there,” said John Jones, “ that the husband of- the 
.woman with. .whom we have -been speaking works, felling trees, 
from the alder swamp and cutting them up into blocks. I see 
there is no work'.,.;gomg on at present. or we would go over— the 
woman^ told me tlSst her husband was at Llangollen.” . ' 

“ What a strange place „to^ come"' to work at /* ' saiH I, “ out of- 
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hoS .” occasionally going to the publiL 

2- Sea%?i:Tid t7 

£“ r, rt~rci!-~ ^•»'>^;!»S “ »“5 

lighted by , g»xl (m and aSTOwhStfi'™ Sfc”^”’ 

CwC/r'*-'^ “>’■ * “n 
bi't ™°,i;E7i“r3er %"7’ "“ ““■' "«' <2 

«..« for I log^flSTiTbrf * “I- 

r. bS/by 'th?t^”d°fl, o '”' *' “r •”° 

tefe “do“S hTiSS b ” “ V'‘"i**' S? f” 

his own seat. John Jones soM^^Ld- resumed 

down by me, whem lSv,dT.^S r^ f ^ 

The landlady bustled kw I f ^ 'ia. 

brought us the ale with two glasses whi^ri mieT 

drank to the health tK« ^ ^ wnich I filled and taking one 

companions gettin- uD^n^d f? 7 • one of his 

other remainK^stout woune *« 

stone-mason, which indeed I f oln ^ something like a 
wasrfar advanced towSra i that he was-he 

incoherently about the war saf fnf thaT h '"f d talked very 

terminate for that if it rr»Tif*r> Sloped it would soon 

Miiitia. I told him that it was thp Denbighshire 

the militia (c^e willing at all times T ° gentleman in 

service of th^ueen “xhe I- ^ life in the 

exactly undersla^^ if ut^e not 

» broken; it was, however m a d*. ''®‘‘y indistinct and 

with two or three Myn Diawls anTs^^ff*”^ degree of violence, 
*clbnched fist. He S u *«ble with his 

would be again called out ” Noth' ^ i*^ought th^ militia 

out. Nothing more probable,” said I. 
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• “ And where would they be sent to? ” , 

“ Perhaps to -Ireland/* was my answer, whereupon he -started 
up. with another Myii Diawl, expressing the greatest dread of 
being sent' to Iwerddon. , 

:“.You ought to rejoice in your chance of going there/* ^aid- 1, 

“ Iwerddon is a beautiful country, and abounds with whisl<y\’* 
“And the Irish?** said he. 

. “ Hearty, jolly fellows*’* saicl I. “ if >’ou know how to manage 
them, and all gentlemen.** 

Here he became very-;^ violent, saying that I did not speak 
truth, for that he had seen plenty of Irish camping amidst the 
hills, that the men were half naked and the women three parts 
so, and that they carried their children on their backs. He then 
said that he hoped somebody would speedily kill Nicholas, 1?% 
order that the war might be at an end and himself not sent to 
Iwerddon. Pie then asked if I thought Gronstadt could be taken. 

I sai believed it could, provided the hearts of those who were 
sent to take it were in the right place. 

“ Where do you think the hearts of those are who are gone 
against it? ** said he — speaking with great veliemence. 

“ I made no other answer than by taking my glass and drinking. 
His companion now looking at our habiliments which were in 
rather a dripping condition, asked John Jones if we had come 
from far, , 

“ We have been to Font y Meibion,’* said Jones, “ to see the 
chair of Huw Morris/* adding that the Gwr Boneddig was a 
great admirer of the songs of the Eos Ge^iriog. 

He had no sooner said these words than the intoxicated 
militiaman started up, and striking the table with his fist said: 

“ I am a poor stone-cutter — this is a rainy day and I have come 
here to pass it in the best wmy I can. I am somewhat drunk, 
but though I am a poor stone-mason, a private m the militia, 
and not so sober as I should be, I can repeat more of the songs 
■ of the Eos than any man alive, however great a gentleman, 
however sober— -more than Sir Watkin, more than Colonel 
Biddulpii himself.” * 

He then began to repeat what appeared to* be poetry, for I 
could distinguish the rhymes occasionally, though owing to his 
broken utterance it was impossible for me to make out the sense 
of the words. Feeling a great desire to know wliat^^grses of Huw 
Morris the intoxicated youth would repeal I took out my pocket- 
book and requested Jones, who was much better 'acquainted 
with Welsh pronunciation, under any circumstances, than myself, .... 
to endeavour to write down from the mouth of the young fellow 
any vefses "Upperh>ist in his mind. Jones took the pocket-bObk- 
and pencil and went to the window, followed by tl?e young man 
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Llangollen Fair. Buyers and sellers. 
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' Here a curious scene took place 

S liiccupnig^up verses, and Jones dotting them down’ 

in the best manner he could, though he had evidently greaj 
difficulty todistin^sh what was said to him. At last, metWffi 

•>>' 

I took the book and read aloud the following lines beautifully 

r ^^Serneis of a Chyistian'soul to leave its perishiS 

tabtinacie, and get to Paradise and its Creator: 

r 

Myn’d i’r wyl ar redeg, 

I’r byd a ber)d cliwaneg^ 

I Beradwys, y her wiw deg, 

Eiiw Duw yn union deg. 

those verses?” said the man on the 
srttk, a dark swarthy fellow with an oblique kind of vision, and 
dressed in a pepper-and-salt coat. “ ' 

“ I wilUranslate them,” said I; and forthwith put them into 
LngLsh— nret m^p prose aad then into rhvnie, the rhymed 

ver.sion rtinnmg thus; , 

“ Mow to my rest I hurry away, 

To the woi^d which lasts for ever and ave 
To Paradise, the beautiful place, ^ ’ 
r lusting alone in the Lord of Grace.”— 

I ISow " “■ >•«> -'t c,pi..l 

OnlyMnklL^S''tT^’ Public-house. 

^oet su,^L ^ repeating the death-bed verses of 

CeRd " a,qo„siderable difference betw-een the 
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^gn of tlie Grapes.,; on liie. east. , Tlie fair ..was a little bustling, 
fair, attended by plenty of people from the. -country, _ and from 
the English .border, -and by some who appeared .to "come from 
a greater distance than the bo,rder. A 'dense row of cart;g tended ' 
from the police-station, half across the space, these carts weie 
filled with pigs, and had stout cord-nettings drawn over them, to 
prevent the animals ^escaping. By the ddes of these carts the 
principal business of the •fair appeared ?ito be going on — there 
stood the owners, male ■and female, higgling with Llangollen 
men and women, who carne to buy. The pigs were all small, 
and^the price given seemecf to vary from. eighteen to twenty-five 
shillings. Those who bought pigs generally carried them away 
ill their arms; and thee there was no little diversion; dire was 
the screaming ol the porkers, yet the purchaser invariably^ 
appeared to know iiow to manage his bargain, keeping the left 
arm. round the body of the swine and with the right hand fast 
gripping the ear — some few were led away by strings. ■ I'liere ■ 
were some Welsh cattle, small of course, and the purchasers of 
these seemed to be Englishmen, tail burly fellows, in general, far 
exceeding the- Welsh in height and s,i^e. 

Much business in the cattle line did not seem,* however, to be 
going on. Now and then a big. fellow made an offer, and held 
out his hand for a little Fictish grazier to give it. a slap— a cattle 
bargain being concluded by a slap of ^le hand— but the Welsh- 
man generally turned, away, with, a half resentful exclamation. 
There were a few horses and ponies in the street leading i.nto the 
fair from the south. , 

I. saw none sold, however. A tali athle^lic figure was striding 
amongst them, ^ evide,ntly a jockef and a stranger, looking at 
them and occasionally asking a s!ig.ht c|uestion of one or aitcnher 
of their p.roprietors, but, he did not buy. : He might in%e be about 
.eight-and-tw'eiity, and about six feet ^and three-quarters of an 
inch in height.;, in build. he was perfection itself, a better-built 
man. I 'never saw. . He wore a cap and a brown jockey coat, 
.trousers, Jeggings and liighlows, and sported a. single spur. He 
' had., whiskers— aH jockeys should have whiskers— but he h*ad 
what; I. did. not like, and what no genuine jockeys should have, a 
.moustache, which looks coxcom.bicai and Frenchified — but most' 

: t.hings'have terribly changed since I was young. Three or four 
.hardy-looking fellows, policemen, .were gliding .about in their 
blue, coats and, .leather hats, holding’ their .thin .vvhlking-sticks 
.behind them;: conspicuo.iis amongst whom was the "leader, a tali 
lathy North Briton with a keen eye, and 'hard' features. Now if I .■ 
add there was much gabbling of Welsh round ' about, and here ' ’ 

and therf some sligh4^sawing of English— that in the street leading 
from the north there were some stalls of gingerbread^md a table 
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at which a queer-looHng being with a red Grcek-looW can on 
^ head, sold rhubarb, herbs, and phials containing the Lord 
' flldd English dilect-? 

uSfen St ^ ^ about 


■ CHAPTER 23 

An expedition. Ponty Pandy. The skbath. GlendowePs Mount 
Bunal-pl^e oj old. Corwen. The deep gUn. The trTi 
mother. The roadside cUpel. ^negmnd. 

IseTo,.ron LlangoUen for a short time, and to 

Place.! two 

p aces m ^glesea. I had determined to make the journey on 

^ might have perfect liberty of action and 
opportunities of seeing the country. My wife and 

repair by the railroad, and from which, after seeing some of the 
moimtain districts, they would return to Llangollen by the wav 

bv rdS^’ t° rejoin them, returning, hwever 

by a different way fromnhe one I went, that I might tra!S 
new districts. About eleven o’clock of a brilliant Sund^ morning 
after reading the morning service of the Church 
to my family. I set qut on a Sunday because I wiaLiorto 

observe the general demeanour of the people, in the interior of 
the country, on the Sabbath. H i le, m me interior of 

vaUev'‘^^M?' west, to the head of the 

valley My wife and daughter after walking with me about a 
mile bade me farewell, ^d returned. Quickening mv nace I 
soon left UangoUen vaUey behind me and entered Lothe? vale 

Lu!;?h!s wt:!t!pont; feftTe 0 “^ 

^ V with trees,’ was on my rJh“^b!Sd 

» rose hills which form part of the wall of the val? 

co!-fiel!md’ pleasantly coloured with yeZw 

W About an hour’s waikin^ 

over fgorgTlt^irf to a bridge 

MofS go5 'St‘2v?,£7!; toai oocupii fte eilfe 
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'higli bank, on which stood a cottage,' a Tim of water purled and 
brawled. ' The rock looked exactly like a huge wliale on its side, 
with its back turned towards the runneL ■ Above i! was a glen 
with trees. After I had been gazing a little time a man making 
his appearance at the door of the cottage just beyond the bfic!ge 
I passed on, and drawing nigh to him, after a slight salutation, 
asked him in English the name of the bridge, 

** The name of the bridge, sir,’’ said "the man, in very good 
English, is Pont y Paiidy.” ^ 

Does not that mean tine bridge of the fulling mill? ” 

“ I believe it does, sir,” said the man. 
there a fulling mill near? ” 

** No, sir, there was one some time ago, but it is now a sawing 
inilL” 

Here a woman, coming out, looked at me steadfastly. 

Is that gentlewoman your wife? ” 

“ She is no gentlewoman, sir, but she is my 'wife.” 

“ Of what religion are you ? ” 

“ We are Calvinistic-Methodists, sir,” 

“ Have you been to chapel ? ” • • 

“ We are just returned, sir.” 

Here the woman said something to her husbaixl, which I 
did not hear, but the purport of which I guessed from the follow- 
ing question which he immediately put. 

** Have you been to chapel, sir ? ” 

** I do not go to chapel; I belong to the Church,” 

“ Have you been to church, sir? ” ♦ 

** I have not — I said my pray<i:s at home, and then walked 
out.” 

, ** It is, not right to walk out on the Sabbath day? except to 'go 
to„,churc!i' or chapel.” 

' “'Who told you so? ” # . . 

. “ The law of God, which says you shall keep holy the Sabbath 
day.^'' 

. , I .am .not keeping it unholy.” • 

“ You , are walking about, and in Wales when*we see a person 
walking idly about, on the Sabbath day, we are in the habit of 
saying ^ Sabbath breaker, where are you going?’” 

The Son of Man walked through the fields on the Sabbath 
day,; why should I not walk along the ro^ds? ” ’ 

“ He who called Himself the Son of Man was God, and could 
do what He pleased, but you are not God.” ■ ' 

“ But He came in the shape of a man to set an example. Plad 
there bfen anythii% wro.ng in walking about on thC' Sabbath - 
day, He would .'not have done it.” • ■ . 
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the^wife exclaimed, " How worldly-wise these English' 
. “ You do'not Ife the English,” said I. 

*1 not dislike them,” said the woman; “ at the presen f 

tlK^ do us no harm, whatever they did of old.” ^ 

“ But you stiU consider them,” said I, “ the seed of Y Sarfes 
cadwynog, the coiling sfiipent.” 

“ I should be loth uYcall any,peopIe the seed of the serpent ” 
said the woman. ■’'-•pi.iu, 

“ But one of your great barefs didj’Vsaid I. 

(1 must have belonged to the Church, and not to the chape! 
then, said the woman. “ No person who went to chapel would 
have used such bad words.” ^ “ 

*of people were separated into those 

bLI Beirddr”’ ‘'“apel; did you ever hear of Taliesin 

‘‘ I never did,’* said the woman, 

toa’”“^ ^ of Owain Glendower 

sa-d^° people talk much of Owen Giendow'er in these parts? ” 

Plenty,” said the man, “and no wonder, for when he was 
alive he was inuch about here— some way farther on there is a 
mount, on the bank of th»>Dee, called the mount of Owen Glen- 

“ Is it easy to find said I, 

” very easy,” said the man, “ it stands right upon the Dee 
and IS covered with trees; th^re is no mistakilg it 7 

wav'^Tni"^ farewell, and proceeded on my 

wiil-'i n* about a mile, I perceived a land of elevation 

Thrman bv dfe‘h 'o of Glcndower’s mount, which 

I ^ the bridge had given me. It stood on the rkht 

«-oad, across a field. As I was 
I mvsdf had™^ a man came up from the direction in which 
j ^ ^ middle-aged man plainly but 

something of the appeamnee^of a 

^ pointing to the 

Rather surprised that a person of his appearance shn„lH nni 

W . ™,d Of&gjbh I 

nrki^ri Cnmraeg, sir,” said thi^an, cvidflitlv siir 

P»rf taf. p,„o„ rf Engli.1 
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"Welsli. I. am giad of itJ ■ What Mil is that/ you. ask? — ^Byna 
Mont Owaia Glyn.dwrj sir.** * §■ 

Is .it easy to get to? ** said I. * 

'^QjLiite easy, sir/* said the man. .“'.If you .pleas® I will go * 
with you.** • 

I thanked him, and open.2.ng a gate he conducted me across 
the field to the mount' of the Welsh hero.^ 

The mount of Owen Gfendowpr stands^close upon the southern 
bank of the Dee, and is nearly covered with trees of various kinds. 

It is about thirty feet hig% from \he plain, and about. the same 
diameter at the top. A deep black pool of the river which here 
runs far beneath the surface of the field, purls and twists under 
the northern side, which is very steep, though several large oaks 
spring out of it. The hill is evidently the work of art, and appeared® 
to me to be some hurying-place of old. 

And this is the hill of Owain Giyndwr? ** said L 
D^nia Mont Owain Giyndwr, sir, lie yT oedd yn sefyll i 
edrycli am ei elynion yn dylbd o Gaer Lleon. This is the hill 
of Owen Giendower, sir, where he was in the habit of standing 
to look out for his enemies coming from Chester** 

** I suppose it was not covered with trees then? *’ said I. 

“ No, sir; it has not been long planted with trees. They say, 
however, that the oaks which hang over the river are very old.’* 
Do they say who raised this hill 

Some say that God raised it, sir; others that Owain Glcn- 
dower raised it. Who do you think raised it? ** 

I believe that it was raised by man, Ijut not by Owen Glen- 
dower. He may have stood upon it, to watch for the coming of 
his' enemies, but I believe it was nere long before liis time and 
that it was raised over some old dead king by the people whom 
he had governed.*’ 

“ Do they bury kings by the side of4rivers, sir?'*’ 

; In the Did time they did, and on the' tops of mountains; they 
burnt their bodies to. ashes, placed them in pots and raised 
heaps of earth or stones over them.' Heaps like this have fre- 
quently' been opened, and found to contain pots with ashes and 
, bones.' 

I' wish all English could speak' Welsh, sir.** 

: “Why?:”' 

Because then we poor Welsh who ■ ca.n speak no 5 i|gHsh could 
learn much which we do not know.** 

Descending the monticle we walked along the '.road together. 
After a little ' time I .asked my companion of what occupation he 
was and where he lived. 

“ I aiS a small falKier, sir,” said he, “ and live at 'Llaosaiifraid *" 

• Glyn Dyfrdwy across the river/'* ■ 
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“ How comes 'Said , I, " “ that you do not 'know English 
When I vJas young/’ said- he, “ and could have easily leamt 
it, I cared nothing about it, and now that l am old and ' see its 
use, it is too late to acquire it.” 

what religion are you? ” said I . 

“ I am of the Church,” he replied. 

I was about to ask Mm if there were many people of his per- 
suasion in these parts; t>efore, hpwevef, I could do so he turned 
down a road to the right, which led towards a small bridge, and 
saying that was his way home^ bade^e farewell and departed. 

I arrived at Corwen which is just ten miles from Llangollen 
and which stands beneath a vast range of rocks at the head of 
the valley up which I had been coming, and which is called 
(pGlyndyfrdw^, or the valley of the Dee water. It was now about 
two o’clock, and feeling rather thirsty I went to an inn very 
appropriately called the Owen Glendower, being the principal 
inn in the principal town of what was once the domain of the 
great Owen. Here I stopped for about an hour refreshing myself 
and occasionally looking into a newspaper in which was an 
excellent article^on the case^ of poor Lieutenant P. I then started 
for Gerrig y Drudion, distant about ten miles, where I proposed 
to pass the night. Directing my course to the north-west, I 
crossed a bridge over the Dee water and then proceeded rapidly 
along the road, which fotrSome way lay between corn-fields, in 
many of which sheaves were piled up, showing that the Welsh 
harvest was begun. I soon passed over a little stream the name 
of which I was told was Alowan. Oh, what a blessing it is to 
be able to speak Welsh! ” said I, finding that not a person to 
whom I addressed myself hacf a word of English to bestow upon 
me. After walking for above five miles I came to a beautiful but 
wild country of mountain and wood with here and there a few 
r cottages. The road at leng|;h making an abrupt turn to the north 
I found myself with a low stone wall on my left on the verge of a 
profound ravine, and a high bank covered with trees on my 
rigjit. Projecting out over the ravine was a kind of looking-place, 
protected by a waif, forming a half-circle, doubtless made by the 
proprietor of thb domain for the use of the admirers of scenery. 
There I stationed myself, and for some time enjoyed one of the 
wildest and most beautiful scenes imaginable. Below me was the 
deep narrow glen or ravine down which a mountain torrent 
roared andloamed. ^Beyond it was a mountain rising steeply, 
its nearer side, which was in deep shade, the sun having long sunk 
^ below its top, hirsute with all kinds of trees, from the highest 
pinnacle down to the torrent’s brink. Gut on the top surface of 
the wall, which was of slate and therefore ^sily imprdl,sible by 
the knife, Were several names, doubtless those of tourists, who 
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«iiad gazed from the look-out on. the prospect, amongst which I 
observed in remarkably bold letters that of 
. '“Eager for immortality, Mr. T./’ said I: “ bufyoii are no 
H. M., no Hiiw Morris.” ^ 

Leaving the looking-place I proceeded, and, after one o? two 
turnings, came to another, which afforded a view if possible yet 
more grand, beautiful and wild, the most prominent objects of 
which were a kind of devil’s bridge flung over the deep glen and 
its foaming water, and a strange-looking hill beyond it, below 

which with a wood on either side stood a white ..farm-house 

sending from a tall chimney a thin misty reek up to the sky. 
I crossed the bridge, wliich however diabolically fantastical it 
looked at a distance, seemed when one was upon it, capable of 
bearing any weight, and soon found myself by the farm-hous% 
past which the way led. An aged woman sat on a stool by the 
door. 

“ Affine evening,” said I in English. 

“ Dim Saesneg,” said the aged woman. 

“ Gh, the blessing of being able to speak Welsh,” said I; and 
then repeated in that language what I had said to her in the 
other tongue. 

“ I dare say,” said the aged woman, “ to those who can see.” 

“ Gan you not see? ” ' 

“ Very little. I am almost blind.” 

■ “ Gan you not see me? ” 

“ I can see something tall and dark before me; that is all.*' 
‘“Gan you tell me the name of the bridge? ” 

Pont y Glyn bin — the bridge of the glen of trouble.*’ 

“ And what is the name of this J)lace ? ” 

“ Pen y boot — the head of the bridge.” 

“ What is your own name? ” ' 

“ Catherine Hughes.” 

■ ' “ How old are you? ” 

Fifteen after three twenties.” 

“ I have a mother three after four twenties; that is ckht 
years older than yourself.” ' 

“ Gan she see? ” ' 

“ Better than I- — she can read the smallest letters.” 

“ May she long be a comfort to you! ” 

“ Thank you— are you the mistress of the house? ” 

“ I am the grandmother.” ^ 

“ Are: the people in the house?” ' ' 

‘‘ They are not — they are at the chapel.” . ■ ■ 

“ And, they left you alone ? ” 

“ Th<^ ie.ft me my God.” > 

“ Is the chapel far from here? ” . 
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: About a mile;®’ 

On the roatl to Cerrig y Drudion? ” , 

On the road to Gerrig y Drudion,'® , 

I bade liQ-r farewell, and pushed on — the road was good, with 
high 2ocky banks on each side. After walking about the distance 
indicated by the old lady, I reached, a 'biiildiog,, .which stood ou- 
tlie right-hand side of tire road, and. wdiich. I„iiad no doubt., was; 
the chapel from a -half-groamngj^^ halMngmg noise.: which ' pro-.- 
ceeded from it. The. door being' open I entered, and stood, just.: 
wdthin it, bare-headed. A rathOr si,n.gular scene prese.'iited itself.- 
Within a large dimly-lighted room a number of people were;, 
assembled, partly seated in rude pew'S, a..nd partly on benches..' 
Beneath a- kind of altar, a few yards from the. door, stood three 
,^€n — the middlemost was praying in Welsh in a singular kind 
of chant, witli his arms stretched out. I could; distinguish the 
words, “Jesus, descend among us! sweet Jesus, descend among 
us — quickly.®’ ■ He spoke very slowly,, and towards the nnd- of 
every .sentence dropped his voice, so' that what .lie said, .was any- 
thing but distinct. As . I stood within the door a man dressed i.ii 
coarse garments came up to^e from thC" interior of the building,; 
and courteously and in excellent Welsh, asked me to come with., 
him and take a seat. With equal courtesy but far inferior Welsh, 
I assured him that I meant no harm, but wished to be permitted 
to remain near the door, w|tereupon with a low bow he left me. 
When the man had concluded his prayer the ’whole of 'the con- 
gregation began singing a hymn, many of the voices .were gruff 
and discordant, two or three, however, were of great power, .and 
some of the female ones of surprising s weetness — at the conclusion 
of the hymn another of thC' three men by the altar began to 
pray, just in the same manner as his comrade had done, and 
seemingly using much the same w^ords. When he had done there 
was another hymn, after ^vhicli, seeing that the congregation' 
was about to break up, I bowed my head towards the .iiitcrio.r ,: 
of the building, and departed. 

Emerging from the hollow way I found myse.lf on a moor over 
which the road lay In the direction of the north. Towards the 
west at an immense distance rose a range of stupendous hills, 
which I subsequently learned '.were those of Snowdon— about 
ten minutes®, walking, brought me to Gerrig y Driidion, a small 
village near a rocky elevation, from which, no doubt, the place 
takes its nadi?, which interpreted, is the Rock of Heroes. 



CHAPTER 24 


Cerrig y Dnidiott. The landlady. Doctor Jones. Coll Gwynfa. 
The Italian. Men of Conyi. Disappointment. Weather- 
glasses. Fiiicaia 

% 

T he inn at Cerrig y Driidion was cailed the Lion-— whether 
the white, black, red or green Lion I do not know, though 
I am certain that it was a lion of some colour or other. It seemed 
as decent and respectable a hostelry as any traveller could 'wish 
to refresh and repose himself in, after a walk of twenty miles. 
I entered a w-^ell-ligiited' passage and from thence a %vell-lighted 
bar rdop,' on the right hand, in which sat a stout, comely, elderly 
lady dressed "in silks and satins, with a cambric coif on her head, 
in company with a thin, elderly man with a hat' on his head, 
dressed in a rather prim and precise manner. ‘‘ J^^fadam! said 
I, bowing to the lady, ** as I suppose you are the mistress of this 
establishment, I beg leave to inform you that I am an English- 
man walking through these regions in order fully to enjoy their 
beauties and wonders. I have this d^ come Irom Llangollen, 
and being somewhat hungry and fatigued hope I can be accom- 
modated here with a dinner and a bed.” ■■ 

** Sir ! ” said the lady getting up and n^aking me a profound 
curtsy, I am as you suppose the mistress of this establishment, 
and am happy to say that I shall be able to accommodate you— 
pray sit down, ' sir,” 'she continued, handing me. a chair, ‘‘you 
must indeed be tired, for Llangollen is a great way’from here.” 

; I took the seat with thanks, and she%resumed her own. v 
Rather hot wi^ather for walking, sir I said the " ..precise- 
looking ' gentleman. 

: “It is,” .said I; “but as I can’t observe the country wieli 
without walking through it I put up with the* heat.”' 

“ You exhibit a philosophic mind, sir,” said the* precise-looking 
gentleman----- and a philosophic mind ■ I hold- in -reverence,” ■ 

, .Pray, sir,” said I, have I the honour of addressing a -member 
of the medical profession ?” ' 

“Sir,” said the 'precise-looking gentler^an,- getting up and 
making me a bow,- “‘ your question does honour to vour powers 
of discrimination— a- member of the- medical profekon I am,, 
though an unworthy one.”' 

“ Nay,’»iiay, doctors,” said the landlady briskly; “ say not so— ' 
everyone knows -that you. are a credit to. your profession— well 
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would it be if there were many in it like you— unworthy ? marn; 
cOme up! I won’t hear such an expression.” ’ ^ 

“ I see,” said I, “ that I have not only the honour of addressins- 
a medical- gentleman, but a doctor of medicine— however I 
n-ignt have known as much by your language and deportment ” 
With a yet lower bow than before he replied with somethin? 
of a sigh. JSio, sir, no, ^lur kind landlady and the neighbourhood 
are in the habit of plating doctor befdre my name, but I have 
no title to It— I am not Doctor Jones, sir, but plain Geffery Tones 
at your service,” and thereupon with.another bow he sat down 
“ Do you reside here? ” said I. aovsn. 

“ Yes, sir, I reside here in the place of my birth— I have not 
always resided here— and I did not always expect to spend mv 
clatter days in a place of such obscurity, but, sir, misfortunes— 

misfortunes. . . 

“Ah” said I, “misfortunes! they pursue everyone, more 
especially those whose virtues should exempt them from them 

Well, sir; the consciousness of not having deserved them should 

be your consolation,’* 

ki^“Sir,” said the doctor, taking off his hat, “you are infinitely 

“ You call this an obscure place,” said I— “ can that be an 
obscure place w;hich has produced a poet? I have long had a 
respect for Cerrig y Drudion because it gave birth to, and was 
the residence of a poet of considerable merit.” 

“ I was not aware of that fact,” said the doctor, “ pray what 

was his name? ^ ^ 7 vvud.i 

Peter Lewis,” said^ I; “ he was a clergyman of Gerrig y 
Drudion about the middle of the last century, and amongst other 
things wro e a beautiful song called Cathl y Gair Mw)^, or the 
melody of the ambiguous word.” 

“ Surely you do not understand Welsh ? ” said the doctor 

I understand a little of it,” I replied. 

doctor'*- “ Welsh? ” said the 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

He spoke to the in Welsh and I replied. 

'f ^^’ 1 ” landlady in English; “ only think, doctor 

of the gentleman understanding Welsh-we m4t mind what 
we say before him.” ^ 

“ ^d are you an Englishman ? ” said the doctor 
I am,” I replied. 

‘‘ And how came you to learn it? ” 

*'pTiod? said'l, “ and studied Welsh at an 
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,V,‘<=Ohyes;’- ' ■, *' . ^ ' 

How were you enabled to master its difficulties? ” ■ 

'‘ Chiefly by ^ going' through Owen Pugh’s version of Pamdtse ^ 
Lost twice, with the original by my side. He has introduced into 
that translation so many of the poetic terms of the old bards^timt 
after twice going through it, there was little in Welsh poetry 
that I could not make out with a little plundering.”' 

■„ '“ You pursued a very excellent plan, sir,” said the doctor, 
a. very excellent plan indeed.' Owen Pugh! ” ■ 

“ Owen Pugh! The las^of your very great^ men,” said L 
“You say right, sir,” said the doctor. ‘‘ He was indeed our 
last great man' — Ultimus Romanorum. I have myself read his 
work, which he called Coll Gwynfa, the Loss of the Place of 
Bliss — ^an admirable translation, sir; highly poetical, and at the* 
same time correct.” 

“ Did you know him? ” said I, 

“ I Ijad not the honour of his acquaintance,” said the doctor-— 

“ but, sir, I am happy to say that I have made yours.” 

The landlady now began to talk to me about dinner, and 
presently went out to make preparations for tha| very important 
meal, I had a great deal of conversation with the doctor, whom 
I found a person of gieat and varied information, and one who 
had seen a vast deal of the w'orld. He was giving me an account 
of an island in the West Indies, which had visited, when a boy 
coming in whispered into his ear; whereupon, getting up, he 
said: Sir, I am called away. I am a country surgeon, and of 

course an accoucheur. There is a lady who lives at some distance, 
requiring my assistance. It is with grief I leave you so abruptly, 
but I hope that some time or otheT we shall meet again.” Then 
making me an exceedingly profound bow he left the room 
followed by the boy. 

I dined upstairs in a very handsome drawing-room com- 
municating with a sleeping apartment. During dinner I was 
waited upon by the daughter of the landlady, a good-looking 
merry girl of twenty. After dinner I sat for some time thiny ng 
over the adventures of the day, then feeling rather lonely and not 
inclined to retire to rest, I went down to the bar, where I found 
the landlady seated with her daughter. I sat down with iherp 
and we were soon in conversation. We spoke of Doctor Jones — 
the landlady said that he had his little eccentricities but was an 
excellent and learned man. Speaking of^herseif, me said that 
she had three daughters, that the youngest was with her and that 
the two eldest kept the principal inn at Ruthyn. We occasionally 
spoke a little Welsh. At length the landlady said, There is an 
Italian the kitch^i who can speak Welsh too. .IPs odd tha « 
only two people not Welshmen I have ever known who could 
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speak Welsh, such'- you and lie are, siiould be in my liouse - 
the same time.*’ '■ , ^ 

Dear me, said Ij I should like to see- him ” 

you can easily do,” said the girl; - I dare say lie wil 
be- glad enough to come in if you invite Iiini.” 

^y compUmmt^ to him,” said I, and tell hm 

that I shall be glad of his company.” 

The girl went out ancf presently returned with the Italian H, 
was a short thick, strongly-built fellow of about tbirty-swen 
with a swarthy face, raven-black hai,^. high forehead, and dari 
deep ey^, full of intelligence and great determination. He wa< 
dressed in a velveteen coat, with broad lappets, red waistcoat 
velveteen breeches, buttoning a little way below the knee' 
'■white stockings apparently of lamb’s wool, and hiriilows ’ 

Buona sera! ” said I. 

‘‘ Buona sera, signore! ” said the Italian. 

Will you have a glass of brandy and water'’ ” 

English. 

“I never refuse a good offer,” said the Italian. 

^He sat down,- and I ordered a glass of bram 
him and another for myself. 

Pray speak a little Italian to him,” s ' ’ ' 
to me. “ I have heard a great deal about the 
language, and should like^'to hear it spoken ” 

‘‘ From the Lago di Como? ” said I. try * 

“ Si, signore! but how c 
Lake of Como?” 

‘ Because,” said I, ** when was a 
the Lake of Como, who dresse'd much like 
dered about the country with boxes c.. 5.^ 
glasses in their hands, but had their head- 
I lived,” ^ 

Do you remember any of their namej 
Giovanni Oestra and Luigi Pozzi,” I r 
I have seen Giovanni Gestra myself” s' 

1 have heard of Luigi Pozzi. Giovanni Gestra returnee 
Lag^but no one knows what has become of Luigi Poz 2 
The last time I saw him,” said I, “ was about f 
yearn ago at Coruna in Spain; he was then in a sad d 
condition, ^ said he bitterly repented ever quitting J 
E con ragione,” s^id the Italian, “ for there is no pk 
N. for doing business in the whole world. I myself L 
swenty pounds’ worth of weather-glasses at N. in one dm 

SneT’ bene; 

That’s Rossi,” said I, “ how is it th,at T 


tdy jsmd water for 

said the good landlady 
beauty of that 

Q.” 

:ing to speak Italian. 
:ame you to think that I was from tht- 

a^ragazzo I knew many from 

yourself. ' They wan- 

on their backs and w^eather-- 
- J-quarters at N, where 
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lOirst?' 'He is my excellent friendj and a^linef clevei^r fellow never 
' lived nor a more honourable .man. You may 'well^say lie l&s 
done wellj, for be is now tiie first jeweller in the place.' The last , 
time I was there' I bought .a diamond of him 'for miy daughter 
Henrietta. Let us drink Ms health!; '* 

. ^ Wiiiingiy! ** said the Italian, ** He is the prince of the 
Milanese of .England — -tl^e most successful of all, but I ac- 
knowledge the most deserving. ^ Che 
, “I wish lie would write !i,is lifcj” said I; a singular life it 
would be— he has been somiethi'ng- besides a traveiling merchant 
. and a jeweller. He was one of Buonaparte’s soldiers and served 
in 'Spain, under Soiilt, along with John Gestra. He once told 
me that Soult was an old rascal^ and stole ail the line pictures 
from the convents at Salamanca, -I believe he spoke with some* 
degree of envy, for he is himself fond of pictures,, and has dealt in 
them, and made hundreds by them. I question whether if in 
Souit’s^place he would not have done the same. Well, however 
that may be, die viva,” ■ 

Here the landlady interposed, observing that she wished that 
we would now speak English, for that she had had quite enough 
. of Italian, which she did' not find near so pretty a language, as 
she had expected. ' 

.“You must not judge of the sound of Italian from what 
.proceeds from my .mouth,” said I.- lilt is not my native lan- 
guage. I have had . little practice in it, and only speak it very 
imperfectly.” ■ • 

.. . “ Nor must you judge of Italian from w^at you have hea..rd me 
. speak,” said the man of Como; am not good at' Italian, for 
the Milanese .speak amongst themselves a kind of jargon com- 
posed .of many langiiages, and can only express themselves with 
, difficulty in I talian., I , have .been doing my best ■ to., speak I taliaii, 
but , should be glad now to speak En-glish,' .which comes to due. " 
much more, glibly.” 

, ' ' “ Are, there any books in your : dialect, or jergo,. as I, believe 
you call it? ”'sa'.i,dd. , , ■ 

“1 believe there, are a few,” said the Italian.- " 

Bo you Imow the word. slandra? ” said I.-- ' - 
: ■ Who taught you that word? ” ,sa.id the Italian. , ■ « 

, ^‘.Giovanni Gestra,” said I— “he was -always; using it.” , 

“ Giovanni. Gestra was ,- a vulgar illiterate ■ ma%” ' said, the .. 

■ Italian; “.had he not, been so he .would have used it. .It is ^ 
a vulgar word; .Rossi would not, have used it.”', 

“ What is the meaning of it? ” said the landlady eagerly. 

“To roam about in a dissipated manner,” -said L-' 

“Som^hing morOi,” said the ■ Italian. ' “ .It is considered 5* * 
vulgar word,. even -in jergo.”,' ^ 
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K' speak English remarkably well,” said I- “hav<. 
bten long Britain?” > »<tiu i, nave you 

" years ago,” said the Italian 

On ycrar own account? said I 

-•“•^Not exactly, signore; my brother who was in busine« ■ 
Liverpool, wrote to me to come over and assist him . « 

but soon left him, and fook a shop for myself at Dei*i<.h 
however, I did not stay long. presenU traVS ft 

home in London, spending the summer in Wales and thf 

m England.*’' ■ ^ winter 

“ And what do you sell ? ” said 1. * 

“ Weather-glasses, signore — pictures and little trinkpt^ c 

tlie country' people like.” ^nkets, such as 

Do you sell^ many weather-glasses in Wales ? ” said I 
I do not signore. The Welsh care not for weatW ria,, 

SgE"'*' '''•■'■"-5'“= ■>'= a’ 

tnil?”^“ can speak Welsh,” said I; “'is 

I have picked up a little of it, signore.*’ 

1 ,”* landlady “and aV a 

should I be sir to hear you and him speak Welsh together 
So should I,” said the daughter, who was seatS ^.ti 

who are\orWelshmen"Jef^^^^^^ bear ttvo 

.h»w “ ““•'1' “ '«y 

“ It is, signore,” said Italian* t 

tirne wll speedily come when she will be^so.” ‘ ^ 

I don’t see any chance of it ’* said T t-l-sx., , -n 

in Girder to bring about so desirable a result arthe proceed 

nxent of Italy? ” ' ^ the good govern- 

^ ™* S« Hd of a,o 

Vou will not find it an easy matter ’’ said T + ‘j 

g^Amtri,^; you tried to do Jo a liuL’ tim^J’ 

wiU Ep ’uf — perhaps the French 

' 'Said\V“yrEm1st^£omnLfEEE&^^^ 

better be tlft servants of the polished and chivEl^^^^^ 
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^of the brutal and barbarous Germans, but it is not pleasant to 
be a servant to anybody. However, I do not bSlieve that yOu 
will ever get rid of the Austrians, even if the Frencli assist you. 
The Pope for certain reasons of his own favours thf| Austrians/ 
and will exert all the powers of priestcraft to keep them in 
Alas, alas, there is no hope for Italy! Italy, the most beautiful 
country in the world, the birth-place ^f the cleverest people, 
whose veiy pedlars can leSrn to speak Welsh, is not only enslaved^ 
but destined always to remain enslaved.** 

“ Do not say so, signore,’* said the Italian, with a kind of 
. groan. 

. “ But I do not say so,” said I, “ and what is more, one whose 
shoe-strings were he alive, I should not be worthy to untie, one 
' of your mighty ones, has said so. Did you ever hear of Vincenzioi 
Filicaia?” ■ 

“I believe I have, signore; did he not write a sonnet on 
Italy?/ 

“ He did,’* said I; w'ould you like to hear it? ” 

“ Very much, signore.” 

I repeated Fiiicaia’s glorious sonnet on Italy^ and then asked 
him if he understood it. 

“ Only in part, signore; for it is composed in old Tuscan, in 
which I am not much versed. I believe I should comprehend it 
better if you were to say it in English.” 

“Do say it in English,” said the landlady and her daughter; 

“ we should so like to hear it in English.” ^ 

“ I will repeat a translation,” said I, which I made when 
a boy, which though far from good, has, I^elieve, in it somethlug 
of the spirit of the original : 

O Italy! on whom dark Destiny * 

The dangerous gift of beauty dp bestow, 

'From whence thou hast that ample dower of w^o. 

Which on thy front thou bear’st so visibly, 

■ Would thou hadst beauty less or strength more high, 

That more of fear, and less of love might show. 

He who now blasts him in thy beauty’s glow. 

Or WOOS thee with a zeal tliat makes thee die; 

Then down from Alp no more would torrents rage 
Of armed men, nor Gallic coursers hot ■ 

In Po’s ensanguin’d tide their thirst _ assuage/"^ 

' Nor girt with iron, not thine own, f wot, . 

Wouldst thou the fight by hands of strangers wage,. 

Victress or vanquish’d slavery still thy 



CHAPTER 25 


Lacing-up ktghlows TTm native milage. Game leg. QoMies 

fi^t-iate, and myself rather tired, so that no one will be surprised 
^whcn I say that I had excellent rest. I got up, and after dr^in» 
myself went dovm. The morning was exceedingly brillianr 

I'SeH V ‘^1^ Italian lacing up his highlows aga^inst a step! 
saluted him, and asked him if he was about to depart 

<. A?’ I presently start for Denbigh.” ‘ 

^ter breakfast I shall start for Bangor,” said I 
« v° 1 °'^ propose to reach Bangor to-night, signore ? ” 

1 GS5 ssiici i«^ 

“ Walking, signore ?■ ** 

Yes,” said I; “ I always' walk in Wales.” 

. , rather a long walk, siCTore- for 

IS thirty-iour miles from here.” ' ^ Sa%or 

I asked him if he was married. 

“ No, signore; but my brother in Liverpool is.” 

To an Italian? ” , ■ , ■ ' , ,, 

, No, signore; to a Welsh girl,” ' 

“And I suppose,” said I,' ’“you will follow liis examnie hv 
marrying one; perhaps that good-looking girl the S-fdv’ 
daughter we were seated with last night? ’’ ^ landlady 

“ No, signore; I shall-mot follow my brother’s examnie Tf 
ever I take a wife she shall be of my own village in Como whitt 

Whether the ^ustnans are driven away or not? ” S i 
Whether die Austrians are driven away or ^0 ^1 mv 
mind there IS no country like Como, signore.” ^ 

r I ordered breakfast; whilst taking it in the room t 

through the open window the Italian trudging forth J 
journey, a^wge boxon his back, and a weathelgfassTn his 
—looking the exact image of one of those men T- ^ 

whom forty years beforl I had known arN-!T"T An 
the course of time, sighed' and felt ' a 4.1, * thought of 

136 ^ ; 
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across a flat country, bounded in the far distance by the 
. ' mighty Mils ,I had -seen on the preceding evening. ^After walkir% 
about a mile I overtook a man with a game leg, that is a leg, 
which either by nature or accident not being so long as4ts brother 
'• leg, had a patten attached to it, about five inches high, to entbife 
it to do duty with the other — he was a fellow with red shock 
. hair and very red features^ and was dressM iU'a ragged coat and 
breeches and aliat wh2c.h had Ipst part of its crown,, and all its 
'rim, so that even without a game leg he would have looked 
rather a queer figure. In hanS he carried a fiddle. 

...‘‘Good morning to. you,®® said I. 

'“A good marning to your banner, a merry afternoon and a 
roaring joyous evening — that is the worst luck I wish to ye.®® 

. ‘‘ Are you a native of thest' parts? ®® sa.id I.' 

“ Not exactly, your banner — I am a native of the city of 
Dublin, or, what®s all the same thing, of the village of Donny- 
brook ’fhicli is close by it.®® 

“ A celebrated place,®® said I. 

“Your banner may say that; ail -the world has heard of 
Domiybrook, owing to the humours^ of its fair^ Many is the 
merry tune I have played to the boys at that fair.®® 

“You are a professor of music, I suppose?®® 

“ And not a very bad one, as your banner will say if you 
allow m,e to play you a tune.®® # 

“ Can you play Croppies Lie Down? *’ 

“ I cannot, your banner, my fingers never learnt to play such 
a blackguard tune ; but if ye wish to he^r Croppies Get Up I 
can oblige ye.®® 

“ You are a^ Roman Catholic, I suppose? ” 

: “ I am nat, yoim banner — I am a Catholic to the backbone, 
just like my father before me. Gome, your banner, shall I play 
■ye Croppies Get Up? ®®. <%■..- 

“ No,®® said I ; “ it’s a ■ tune that doesn’t . please my ears. If, 
however,: you choose to play Croppies Lie Down, I’ll give you a 
shilling.” , , ^ 

“ Your iianner will give -me a shilling ?-*®' 

-■' “ Yes,” said' -I; “if you play Croppies Lie -Dowm: but 
you know you cannot play it, your fingers-, never learned the 
time.®® 

“ They never did, your banner; but they have he^rd it played 
of ould by the blackguard Orange - fiddlers^of - Dublin - on the first 
of July, when the Protestant boys used to' .walk round Willie’s 
statue on College Green— so if your banner, gives me the shilling 
they may perhaps- bring. out: something like it.” 

Very^ good,” said ..I; .begin! ®®. ' .t-:^ 

“ But,, your -.'' banner, .. what shall we do for 'the. words.? though -■ 
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r my fingers may remember the tune my tongue does not remembe - 
Lie words— that IS unless ...” icmemDei 

, “I giye'another shillbg,” said I; “ but never mind von 
words ; I know the words, and will repeat them.” ^ * 

^ ' And your banner will give me a shilling? ” 

‘‘ If you play the tune,” said I. 

“ Hanner bright, yoilr banner? ” 

“ Honom- bright,” said I. ^ 

Ihereupon the fiddler, taking his bow and shouldering hk 
fiddle, struck up in first-rate sfyle the. glorious tune, which fhtd 
so often heard w^ rapture in the days of my boyhood in th^ 
barrack yard of aonmel; whilst I, walking by hh side 
stumped along, caused the welkin to resouL Lfh 
. tvhich were the delight of the young gentlemen of the Protmam 
academy of that beautiful old town. ^ -^iorestant 

^ never heard those words before,*’ said the fiddlpr oft t 
had finished the first stanza. iiddlcr, after I 

“ Get on wdth you,” said L 

“ Regular Orange words! ” said the fiddler nn r • i • 
tlie second stanza. , finishing 

“ Do you. choose to get on? ” said I 

‘‘ More blackguard Orange words I never heard! ” cried th. 

» n-^ °u- conclusion of the third stanS 

Thank your hanner,” said the fiddler tol-lrvrv 
“ your hanner has kept your word with me’ wK Vtf * 

I thought your hanner would! And now your hlnnw 

you why did your hanner wish for that tLe wh^J^f 

a blackguard one but quite out of 

hanner get the words? "o wneie did your 

“I used to hear the tune in my boyish davs ” said T “ c A 
wished to hear it again, for though you call it a' 

It ^ the sweetest and most nobfe air that TreW A 

music, has ever prbduced As fbr ^^nd of 

I go. .h«., 

” .“.srScTtid s c™’’' 

their own way.” " ennei, and the Croppies have it all 

of the keLefSd blf Croppi^ln^ 

<^-«young days.” ■ . PP ' , they were .m ■ ^ 

“Who kesowB, your hanner? and who knows that I may not 
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|)lay the ouM tune round Willie’s image in* College Green, even 
as I used some twenty-seven years ago? ” ■ » 

“ Oh then you have been an Orange fiddler ? ^’ ■ ' ■ ^ 

‘‘I have, your banner. And now as your hamier has behaved 
like a gentleman to me I will tell ye ail my history, ■ I was SoiTfi 
ill the city of Dublin, that is in the village of Donnybrook, as I 
tould your banner before^ It was to the trade of bricklaying I 
was bred, and bricklaying I followed till at last, getting my leg 
smashed, not by falling off the ladder, but by a row in the fair, 

I was obliged to give it u^, for how could I run up the ladder 
with a, patten on my foot, which they put on to make my broken 
leg as long as the other. Well, your hanner, being obliged to give 
up my bricklaying I took to fiddling, to^ which I had always a 
natural inclination, and played about the streets, and at fairs, ^ 
and wakes, and weddings. At length some Orange men getting 
acquainted with me, and liking my style of playing, invited me 
to theii lodge, where they gave me to drink, and tould me that 
if I would change my religion and join them, and play their 
tunes, they would make it answer my purpose. Well, your 
hanner, without much stickling I gav^ up my Popery, joined the 
Orange lodge, learned the Orange tunes, and became a regular 
Protestant boy, and truly the Orange men kept thei?; word, and 
made it answer my purpose. Oh the meat and drink I got, and 
the money I made by playing at the Grange lodges and before 
the processions when the Orange men paraded the streets wnth 
their Orange colours. And oh, what a day for me was the glorious 
first of July when with my w^hole body , covered with Orange 
ribbons I fiddled Croppies Lie I^own, Boyne Water, and the 
Protestant Boys before the procession which walked round Willie’s 
figure on horseback in College Green, the man ^nd horse all 
ablaze with Orange colours. But nothing lasts under the sun, 
as your hanner knows; Orangeism ^egan to go down; the 
Government scowled at it, and at last passed a law preventing 
the Protestant boys dressing up the figure on the first of July, 
and walking round it. That was the death-blow of the Orange 
party, your hanner; they never recovered it^^ but began to 
despond and dwindle, and I with them; for there was scarcely 
any demand for Orange tunes. Then Dan O’Connell arose with 
his emancipation and repale cries, and then instead of Orange 
processions and walkings, there were Papist prQ<;egsions and 
mobs, which made me afraid to stir out, knowing me for an 
Orange fiddler, they should break my head, as the boys broke 
my leg at Donnybrook fair. At length some of the repalers and 
emancipators knowing that I was a first-rate hand at fiddling 
came to me, and tould me, that if I would give over playings 
Croppies Lie Dowm arid other Orange tunes, and Avouid play 
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arfd what not, and become a Catholic and a' 
repalei, and an emancipator, they would make a man of me 
. so ^as my Orange trade was gone, and I was half-star^ed I co^ 
Jfwever till they had introduced me to ’iDan^^r 
6 donneil, who called me a credit to my country, and thfS 
Horpheus, and promised me a sovereign if I wonH ^ f “ 

2.d?™;rJ,S“T ; “““ * o«‘ix»ici„L 

and went at the head of processions covered all over with green 

Bm vn’ Get Up, Granny Whale, and the like 

But, your banner, though I went the whole hog with the reL e? 
and emancipators, they did not make their words good bv 
nian of me. Scaiit and sparing were they in the mate and drink^ 
and yet more spanng in the money, and Daniel CGonnell ^ 
gave me the sovereign which he promised me 4^ f 
though I played Clippies Get^ 

stumped before Wm and his mobs and procJsions Be ’ ^ 

gave me the sovereign; unlike your banner \vho 7ave rnTT 

O’ConnJn playing Croppies Lie Down, Daniel 

O Connell never gave mtf the sovereign he promised me f 

W I coftoL, Sg'ThtS; iS'lX.IL'eSSpt.” 

and repalers and Dan O’Gtonnell- T tvent the gJifei ^“^"‘^‘PatOK 
them till they had got emanSpaJmr an^ w^nr* ff 
“17“ “> •■’O’ ■’•d nearly goi ^al^hen .iTY' 

sssi’S 

hTn? a-r/on-f^ydi 4“*”- 

nose of the lord-lieutenant himseff- but ould mSharf \ 1 

TOt time to attend tn i! r . 

to the Divil and shake myself Well 

prospect fofjsiyself in t^XLn^ ’and h’’ no 

bttle debts, for which, I feared to be ^^^”1 

England and Wales where with rtti I came over to 

have passed seven yeais.” * ® content and satisfaction I 

said I; “ thank you for your history— farewell » 

wiU ever’b^^^utT^; ^-"-nnd'^t “ 
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ever walk r.oimd the brass man and horse* in Go|lege Green as ’ 
they did of ouM? ” ' ^ 

■ ‘‘ Who knows ? saidl. But suppose' all that were to happen, 

'what would it signify to you ? 

, ' Why then Divil be in my patten if I would not go ba<3c lo 
Donnybrook and ■Dublin, hoist the Orange cockade, and become 
as good an Orange boy as, ever.’* 

What/* said I, “ and give vp Popery? for the second time? 
would, your hanner; and why not? for in spite of what 
I have heard Father Toba® say, I am by no means certain that 
all Protestants will be damned.” 

^ ** Farewell,” said 1. 

■ Farewell, your banner, and long life and prosperity to you ! 

God bless your banner and your Orange face. Ah, the Orange*^ 
boys' are the boys for keeping faith. They never served me as 
Dan O’Gonneil and liis dirty gang of repaiers and emancipators 
did.' .farewell, your hanner, once more; and here’s another 
scratch of the iiligant tune your hanner is so fond of, to cheer 
up your banner’s ears upon your way.” 

And long after I had left him I coCEld hear him playing on his 
fiddle in first-rate style the beautiful tune of ‘'Down, down, 
Croppies Lie Down.” ■ , 



CHAPTER 26 ^ 

Ceiniog Mawr. Fentre Voelas. The Old Conway, Stupendous 
Pass, The Gwedir family, Capel Curig, Thejwo children. 
Bread, Wonderful echo. Tremendous walker 

I ' WALKED OU' briskly over flat uninteresting country, and in 
about " an hour’s time came in^ front of a large stone house. It 
stood near the road, on the left-hand side, with a pond swid 
pleasant trees' before it, and a number of corn-stacks behind. It 
had something the appearance of an inn, but displayed no sign. 
As I was standing looking at it, a man with the look of . a labourer^ 
and with' a dog by his side, came out of the house and advanced 
towards me, . ■ ' 

“What is the name of this, place? ”' said, I to 'him in English 
as he drew nigh.. ■ 

“ Sir,” said ■ the man, “ the name of the house ■ is ' Ceiniog 
Mawr.”^ 

“ Is it'"an inn? ” said L ■ , , 

“ Not now, sir; but some years ago it was an mn,'*and a very 
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large one at which coaches used to stop; at present it is occupied 
by an amae&wr— that is a farmer, sir.” ^ “ 

" ® penny,” said I, “ why k it 

called by that name? ” vtiiy is it 

I have heard, sir, that before it was an inn it was a verv 
considerable place, namely a royal mint at which pennies were 
made, and on that acccfunt it was called Ceiniog Mawr ” 

_I was subsequently told that the name'of this place was Cemio-e 
Mawr. If such be the real name the legend about the mint fafk 
in w Cermoge having nothing to do witli pence. Cerli 

m Welsh means a jaw. Perhaps the true name of the house is 
Cormawg, which interpreted is a place with plenty of turrets 
or chimneys. A mile or tivo farther the ground began to rise 
rand I came to a small village at the entrance of which was a 
water-wlieel— near the village was a gentleman’s seat almost 
surrounded by groves. After I had passed through the 
seeing a woman seated by the roadside knitting, I asked herTn 
English ite name. Finding she had no Saesneg I repeated thr 

S? vliT"’ ■■>= «>><■ ■»= *•! it w„ iirt 

“ It belongs to Mr. Wynn, sir, and so does the village and 

^ tenants, and a verv 

ladj, IS Mrs. Wynn, sir; in the winter she gives much soup to t£ 

After leavmg the village of Pentre Voelas I soon found mvself 
in a wild hilly region. I cr6ssed a brido'e over a rivrr , i^- i 
brawling and tumbling amidst rocks shaped its course to &e 

up the end of the tile with my hand aS S Lkl 

the gen«^ occupation of Welsh females. ® 

said I to her in W^elsh. “ Fine weather.” 

sir, It IS fine weather for the harvest.” 

the house? ” n 
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^ ‘ * Have you any . cMldren ? ” , 

: . ■ “ Two, sir ; , but they .are out at service.” t 

. “ What is the name of this place? ” '* 

“ Pant Paddock, sir,” ^ 

“■Do you get your water from the little well yonder? ” * ^ 

“ We do, sir, and good water it is.” 

: “ I have drunk of it.” '* 

' Much good may what you have drunk do you, sir! ” 

' What is the name of the river near here? ” 

“ It is called the Goiiw^^ sir.” 

“ Dear me ; is that river the Gomvay ? ” 

: '“'You have heard of it,. sir? ” 

“ Heard of it! it is one of the famous rivers of the world The 
poets are very fond of it— one of the great poets of my countrv. 

calls it the old Conway.” ■ ^ 

“ Is one river older than another, sir? ” 

“ T|iat’s a shrewd C|uestion. Can you read^ ” 

“lean, -sir.” . 

“ Have you any boolis? ” 

“ I have the Bible, sir.” 

“ Will you show it me? ” 

“ Willingly, sir.” 

Then getting up she took a book from a shelf and Irandcd it to 
me, at the same time begging me to eijter the house and sit down 
I declined, and she again took her seat and resumed her occu- 
pation. On opening the book the first words which met my 
eye were “ Gad i mi fyned trwy dy dir! ’’ Let me go through 
your country. Numb. xx. 22, ^ 

“ I may say these words,” sai'd I, pointing to the passage 
“ Let me go through your country.” “ 

“ No one will hinder you, sir, for you seem a civil gentleman ” 

“ No one has hindered me hitherto. 'Wherever I have been 
in Wales I have experienced nothing but kindness and hospitality 
and when I return to my own country I will say so.” 

■■ “ What country is yours, sir? ” 

“ England. Did you not know that by my’* tongue ? ” 

_ “ I did not, sir. I knew by your tongue that you were not 
from our parts— but I did not know that you were an Englishman. 

I took you for a Cumro of the south country.” 

_ Returning the kind woman her book, and bidding her farewell 
I departed, and proceeded some miles through a 'tridy mag- 
nificent country of wood, rock, and mountain. At length I came 
to a stey mountain gorge down which the road ran nearly due 
°° u 1. . to the left running with great noise parallel 

with the road, amor^gst broken rocks, which chafed it into foairr>. 

I was now amidst stupendous hills, whose paps, peaks, and 
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. pinnacles seemed to rise to the very heaven. An immense 
««. o. U.. righ'. dde of d.0 „od p.rtcolarly 
and on inquiring ol a man breaking stones by the roadside r 
learned diat, it caUed DinasMawr or the large citadel 

th/nwT-f^ f°i* it to defend the pass iii 

the old Briush times. Coming to the bottom of the pass I a-nsseH 

over by an ancient bridge, and passing through a smah r ^ 
louad myself in a beautiful valley with' majestic hilkT^^ -T" 
•id.. Thi. ,ho Dyff„„ ci,w.,. r“lebrJil"vr3 
Conway, to which m the sumuTer timp fashionable eeiitrv f 
all parts of Brimin resort for shade and^relaxation When atom 
midway down the valley I turned to the west up one of thf grand« 
passes in the world, having two immense door-posts o/rock at 
Ae entrance the northa-n one probably rising to the altitudt 
nine hundred leet. On the southern side of this pL S tb 
entrance were neat dwellings for the accommodatL orvHte! 
with cool apartmats on the ground-floor with large winto^^ 
looking towards the precipitous side of the mighty nwtherlfhiil ’ 
Within them I observed tables and ^ ; 

probably English collegians, seated at stud/. 

Alter I had proceeded some way uo the i i 

small over ran, a woman who was standing on the ridit^hand 
^de of the way, seemingly on the lookout, begged me il hrTJ^ 
English to step aside and l^k at the fall ^ ' »ror.eii 

“can a waterfall, ! suppose? said I 

Yes, sir.” , ' . ■ ‘ 

And how do you call it? ” said 1. 

‘‘ The Fall of the Swallow, sir.” 

And in Welsh? ” said I. 

‘‘ Rhaiadr y Wennol, sir.” 

the name of the river ? said I. 

ne call the river the l^gwv, sir ” 

ones. First there 'are i number^of little ^ of small 

tljfough rocks about twenty yards abov^the 
which I stood. Tlren comb t^o toautifS S- 

Sis® aS of'^Llr rotdTJcSw tol f 

water clamours away down the gST* 

.-Wennol, or Swallow Fall* Rhaiadr y 

wWch the welters rush and skip Llgl rapidf.y with 
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® On asking '.the., woniaii' OIL w property the- fall was,, she.' 
informed me that it .was, on the property of the Gwedir family. 
The name of Gwedir brought to my mind the History Sf the Gwedir 
Family and cnrioiis book which I had read' in boyhood ■ " 
and which, was .written by the representative, of that family, 
certain , Sir John Wynne, about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It gives an account of the fortunes: of the family, from 
its earliest rise.* but more'particularly after it had emigrated, -in 
order, to avoid bad neighbours,* from, a' fair and fertile district 
into rugged Snowdonia, w|iere ittouiid anything but the repose 
it came in quest of. The book which is written in bold graphic 
English' flings considerable light on the. state of society in Wales, 

^ in the time of the Tudors, a truly deplorable state, as the book ia, 
full of accounts of feuds, petty but. desperate skirmishes, and; 
revengefrd murders. To iBany- of the domestic sagas, or histories '^ 
of ancient Icelandic families, from the character of the events 
which it' describes and also from the manner in which i,t describes 
them, tJie History of ike Gwedir Family^ by Sir John Wynne, bears 
a. striking resemblance. 

After , giving the woman sixpence I Jeft the fall, and proceeded 
on my way. I presently crossed a bridge- under which ran the 
river of the fall, and was soon in a wide .valley on each side of 
which were lofty hills dotted with wood, and at the tbp of which 
stood „a mighty mountain, bare and precipitous, with two paps 
like those of Pindus opposite Janina, but somewhat sharper. It 
was ,a region of fairy beauty and of wild grandeur. Meeting an 
old bleared-eyed farmer I inquired the name of the mountain 
and learned that it was called Moei Siabdd or Shabod. Shortly 
after leaving him, I turned from Sie road to inspect a monticle 
which appeared to me to have something of the appearance of 
a' burial .heap. It stood i.ri a green meadow by the ri^er which ran 
down the valley on the -left. , Wliethq; it was- -a. grave hill, or a 
.natural monticle, I will not'say ;. but standing in the fair meadow, 
the - rivulet murmuring beside It, and the' old mountain, looking 
down upon it, thought -it looked a very ..meet, resting-place for 
.an old Celtic king, , .j*- , * 

„ Turning round the- northern side of the mighty Siabod-I soon 
reached the village of- Gape! Gurig, standing in, a valley between 
two hills, ..the easternmost .of which is, the aforesaid Moel Siabod’l 
Having walked now tvvent^ in a .broiling day I thought it ' 
high time to take some refreshment, and' inquired ,tlae'*way to the 
inn.- - The. inn, or., rather the hotel,, for-.it -a. very ..magnificent - 
edifice, stood at the entrance of a pass leading -To '-'Snowdon, on 
the southern side of the va.!ley in .a totally different direction from 
the roac? leading to Bangor, to which, place -I was bound. Therj^: 
I dined in a grand saloon amidst, a great deal fashionable 
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company, who probably conceiving' from my heated and dusty 
appearance, that I was some poor fellow travelling on foot from 
motives of economy, surveyed me with looks of the most super- 
ciiious disdain, wliich, however, neither deprived me of my 
a^potite nor operated uncomfortably on my feelings. 

■ My dinner finished, I paid my bill and having sauntered" a 
little about the hotel ga^rden, which is situated on the border of 
a small lake, and from which, through the vista of the pass, 
Snowdon may be seen towering in majesty at the distance of 
about six miles, I started for Bangor, v^hich is fourteen miles from 
Gape! Gurig. 

The road to Bangor from Cape! Gurig is almost due west. An 
hour’s walking brought me to a bleak moor, extending for a long 
amidst wild sterile hills. 

The first of a chain on the left was a huge lumpy hill with a 
precipice towards the road probably three hundred feet high. 
When I had come nearly parallel with the commencerpent of 
this precipice, I saw on the left-hand side of the road two children 
looking over a low wall behind which at a little distance stood a 
wretched hovel. ^ On coming up I stopped and looked at them: 
they were a boy and a girl; the first about twelve, the latter a 
year or two younger; both wretchedly dressed and looking very 
sickly. 

“Have you any Engli^?” said I, addressing the boy in 
Welsh. 

“ Dim gair,” said the boy; “ not a word; there is no Saesneg 
near here,” 

“ What is the name of this place? ” 

“ The name of our house is Helyg.” 

“ And what is the name of that hill? ” said I, pointing to the 
hill of the precipice. 

“ Ailt y G6g — the high glace of the cuckoo.” 

“ Have you a father and mother ? ” 

“We have.” 

“ Are they in the house? ” 

‘^They are gone tO Gape! Gurig.” 

“ And they left you alone? ” 

They did. With the cat and the trin-wire.” 

“ Do your father and mother make wire-work? ” 

They do. They live by making it.” 

What iffhe wire-work for? ” 

‘ It is for hedges to fence the fields with.” 

“ Do you help your lather and mother ? ” 

“ We do; as far as we can.” 

both look unwell.” r ^ 

We havQft lately had the ci^d ” (ague). 
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®, ''*Ms there much cryd about .here? 

, , .‘‘Plenty.’* 

“ Do you live well ? ” 

■ “ When we have bread we live weiL” 

If I give you a penny will you bring me some water? 

“We will; whether you give us the penny or not. .'Come, 
sister, let us go and fetcli the gentlemars water.” ’ 

They ran into the house and presently returned, the girl 
bearing a pan of water. After'l had drunk I gave each of the 
children a penny, and received hi return from each a diolch or 
thanks. 

“ Can either of you read? ” 

“ Neither one nor the other.” 

“ Can your father and mother read ? ” 

“ My father cannot, my mother can a little.” 

“ Are there books in the house ? ” 

■. “ There are not.” 

“No Bible?” . , . , 

“ There is no book at all.” 

“ Do you go to church ? ” ^ 

“We do not.” 

“To chapel?” 

“ In fine weather.” 

“ Are you happy ? ” 

“When there is bread in the house and no cryd we are all 
happy.” 

“ Farewil to you, children.” 

“ Farewell to you, gentleman! ” exclaiSied both, 

“ I have learnt something,” s^id I, “ of Welsh cottage life 
and feeling from that poor sickly child” 

I had passed the first and second of the hills whi<!h stood on the 
left, and a huge long mountain on Jjie right which confronted 
both when a young man came down from a gully on my left hand, 
and proceeded in the same direction as myself. He was dressed 
in a blue coat and corduroy trousers and appeared to be of a 
condition a little above that of a labourer.** He shook his flead 
and scowled when I spoke to him in English, but smiled on my 
speaking Welsh and said: “ Ah, you speak Gumraeg: I thought 
no Sais could speak Gumraeg.” I asked him if he was going far. 

“ About four miles,” he replied. 

“ On the: Bangor road ? ” 

“ Yes,” said he; “ down the Bangor ro^d.” 

I learned that he was a carpenter, and that he had been up 
the gully to see an acquaintance— perhaps a sweetheart. We 
passed ^ lake on our right which he told me was called Liya. 
Ogwen, and that It abounded with fish. He was ;yery amusing 
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■and expressed great delight at having found an Englishnian who' 
cohld speak ^V/eish, ' “ It will be a thing to talk of/ said lie, for 
rest, of my life.” 'He entered two or three cottages by,, the side 
of the ,road 5 and each time as he came, out I, heard him say,: 
‘*1' afn with a Sais, who can speak, Gum,raeg,” At length we came 
to a gloomy-looking valley trending' due. north; down this valley 
the road ran, having an Enormous wall, of rocks on, its right and 
a precipitous hollow on the left, beyond which was a wail equally 
high as the other one. When we had proceeded some way down 
the road my guide said: “You sha^l now hear a wonderful 
echo,” and shouting, “ taw, taw,” the, rocks replied in a manner 
something like the baying of hounds., “Hark to the dogs!” 
exclaimed my companion. “ This pass is called- Nant yr ieuanc 
/gwn, the pass of the young dogs, because when" one shouts it 
answers with a noise resembling the crying of hounds.” 

The sun was setting when we came to a small village , at the 
bottom of the pass. I asked my companion its name. “ Ty yn y 
maes,” he replied, adding as he stopped before a small cottage 
that he was going no farther, as he dwelt there. 

“ Is there a ppbiic-house iiere ? ” said I, 

“ There is,” he replied, “you will find one a little farther up 
on the right hand.” 

“ Gome and take some ale,” said 1. 

“ No,” said he. r 

“ Why not ? ” I demanded. 

“ I am a teetotaller,” he replied. 

“ Indeed,” said I, an^ having shaken him by the hand, thanked 
him for his company and bidding him farewell, went on. He 
was the first person I had ever met of the fraternity to which he 
belonged, w'hp did not endeavour to make a parade of his 
abstinence and self-denial. 

After drinking some tol^ably good ale in tlie public-house I 
started again. As I left the village a clock struck eight. The 
evening was delightfully cool; but it soon became nearly dark. 
I passed under high rocks, by houses and by groves, in which 
nightingales w^'ere singing, to listen to whose entrancing melody 
I more than once stopped. On coming to a town, lighted up 
ai>d thronged with people, I asked one of a group of young 
fellows „its name.: 

“ Bethesd^^’ he replied. 

“ A scriptural name,” said I. 

“ Is it? ” said be; /“.well, if its name is scriptural the manners 
of its people are by no means so.” 

A little way beyond the town a man came out of a cottage 
»«id walked beside me. He had basket in his hand. I quickened 
my pace; bust he was a tremendous walker, and kept up with 
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me.' Oil' we went side by side for more* than ^ mile without 
Speaking a' word. At length putting out my. legs', in genuine 
Barclay fasliio,ii. I got before him about ten yards^ then turning 
.round laughed and spoke to him in English. He t5o laughed 
and spoke, but in Welsh. We now went on like brothers, ' cdh- 
'versing, but always walking at great speed. I learned from Mm 
that he was a market gardener living at Bangor, and that Bangor 
' was three miles off. On the stars shining out we' began to talk 
about them. ^ 

- Pointing to Charles’s w^n I said, ‘‘ A good star for travellers.” 

: Whereupon pointing to the North star, he said: 

** I forwyr da iawm — a good star for mariners.” 

^ , We passed a large house on our left. 

“ Who lives there? ” said 1. 

Mr. Smith,” he replied. It is called Plas Newydd; milltir 
genom etto— we have yet another mile.*'* 

In ten minutes we w^ere at Bangor. I asked him where the 
Albion Hotel was. ■ . ^ 

I will show it you,” said he, and so he did. 

As we came under it I heard th^ voice of my wife, for she, 
standing on a balcony and distinguishing me by the lamplight, 
called out. I shook hands with the kind six-mile-an-hour market 
gardener, and going into the inn found my wife and daughter, 
who rejoiced to see me. We presently^liad tea. 



CHAPTER 27 

Bangor. Edmund Price. The bridges. Bookselling.^ Future Pope. 

, ■ Wild Irish. Southey 

' ' ' m- ■ 

B angor is seated ori' the spurs of certain high hills near the 
Mena!, a strait separating Mona or Anglesey from Caernar- 
vonshire. ■ It was once a place of DruidicaJ worship, of wkicii 
fact, even without the testimony of history anS tradition the name 
which' signifies upper circle ” would' be sufficient evidence. On 
the decay of Druidism a town sprang up on the site and in the 
neighbourhood of the upper circle,” in which in the sixth century 
a convent or university was founded by Deiniol, wbQ eventually 
became Bishop of Bangor. . This Deiniol'^as the son of Deiniol 
Vawr, a zealous Christian prince who founded the convent of 
Bangor Is Coed, or Bangor beneath the wood in Flintshire, which 
was destroyed, and its inmates almost to a man put to the sword 
■ by: EthSbert a. Sax^n ^ king,. and ' M barbarian followers at thv> 
instigation of the monk Austin, who hated the brethren because 
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- tiicy refused to acknowledge the authority of the Pon. u 
delegate he,, was m Britain. They were in all three R. ’ 

. one at Is Coed, another in pLs and his P 
Bangor, which was generally termed Ban Jor 
the 6reat. The two Grst Bangors have S ! 
but Bangor Vav/r is still a bfshop’s see "bm-/”* r 

irS'i""*'’ ““ “ «« °f “CiijS 

and Edmund Price Ln comparatively modern 'time^^^lT th 
were poets. Taliesin flourished about the end She S 
and ior the sublimity of hb verses wis'fi,. ^ ‘^^tury, 

«by his countrymen the Bardic King' 
generally termed “ The PiSecv of Wur ?f 
long before it happened the^ert^L suh" *•’ announced 

Saxons, and which is ISps one ofc “ Ae 

IK>etry ever produced!^ EcWd Pr Le flT ' f Tf P"'^^ 
time of Elizabeth. He was archdp'.eon flourished during the 
occasionally resided at Bangor for the *1 but 

Besides being one of the b5 Velsh poet "nfl • 

eleSit,^;th ‘^^jver and 

works, however, is not only of a kind 

sacred calling, but has been^a so. rrt ^ with his 

hini the Cambrian Church is indebte^for To 

Psalms, which for the last two centuries it has 
of using. Previous to the version of a u? 
of the Psalms had been made into Welsh h ^ wm°" ^ ‘''anslation 

an^^officer in the naval serviL of OueS 

anc^twenty alliterative measures t^e J' 

elegant and even faithful b!,TLt. I‘ was 

people in general, and conseauentlv h°”'^ * comprehension of 

use of churches, though intended foJthL"m,“®'‘"l^“®‘^ for the 

a sincere Christian, though a warrior 

which his predecessor had fallen the" Areh°i'^™^ tbe error into 
a measure intelligibly ,0 pecSe of °f 

alliteration is not observed, and which isT.slf 1” which 
y mesur cyffredin, or the common Sure i 
lour-and-twenty measures the Arr^^ opinion of the 

“ '■»” “»y00 >in« 
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s,, , ^ Fve read the master-pieces great 

, Of iangiiages no less than eight, ’ » 

But ne’er have found a woof of song ^ 

So strict as that of Cambria’s tongue.”^ 

After breakfast on the morning subsequent to my arrival, 
Henrietta and I roamed about the town, and then proceeded to 
view the bridges \^'hich lead over the strait to Anglesey. One, for 
common traffic, is a most beautiful suspension bridge completed 
in 1820, the result of menial and manual labours of the 
ingenious Telford; the other is a tubular railroad bridge, a 
wonderful structure, no doubt, but anything but graceful We 
remained for some time on the first bridge, admiring the scenery, 
and were not a little delighted, as we stood leaning ove^ 
the principal arch, to see a proud vessel pass beneath us at full 
sail. 

Sati^ated with gazing we passed into .Anglesey, and making 
our way to the tubular bridge, which is to the west of the suspen- 
sion one, entered one of its passages and returned to the main 
land. ^ 

The air was exceedingly hot and sultry, and on coming to a 
stone bench, beneath a shady wail, we both sat down, panting, 
on one end of it; as we were resting ourselves, a shabby-looking 
man with a bundle of books came an^ seated himself at the other 
endj placing his bundle beside him; then taking out from his 
pocket a dirty red handkerchief, he wiped his face, which was 
bathed in perspiration, and ejaculated: ‘‘ By Jasus, it is blazing- 
hot 1 ” 

“Very hot, my friend,” said’’’!; “have you travelled far 
to-day? ” 

“I have not, your banner; I have been just walking about 
the dirty town trying to sell my boojis.” 

: “ Have you been successful ? 

“ I have not, your banner; only three pence have I taken this 
blessed day.” 

“ What do your books treat of? ” 

“ Why that is more than I can tell your banner; my trade is 
to sell the books, not to read them. Would your banner like to 
look at them ? ” 

“ O dear no,” said I ; “I have long been tired of books; 
I have had enough of them.” , , 

“ I dare say, your banner; from the state of your hanner’s 
eyes I should say as muGh; they look so weak — -picking up 
learning has ruined your banner’s sighL’V . 

“ MiTy I ask,” sgid I, “ from what country you are? ” ^ 

“ Sure your banner may; and it is a civil answer you will get 
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A®"*. Michael . SuUiv*i. It is from ould Ireland I am fi. 
C^tlebar iq. the county Mayo.” 

‘‘ And how came you into Wales? ” ■ 

a-tolritope a wL? and 

“ have not bettered your condition, then? ” 

and - "-1^ hunger 

Did you sell books in Ireland ? ** 

h I piertd”?hem“%^^””^"’ I'madeAuttoiis and dothes~that 

ib 1 pieced them, I \vas several trades in oiild 

“ WhA"* answering, I came overSe"^’ 

commenced bookselling? said I 

we"2 E 2" “r “-r ' 

«d» i. V£, I 

trade, in which I now am.” oook-selhng 

‘‘ ^d it answers, I suppose, as badly as the others ? ” “ 

Just as badly, your banner; divil a bit better ” 

i suppose you never beg^ ” 

n^^iiSTs^z z ;s:^i beg. 

® Then you have a wife? ” 

*r ^ )'dur banner 5 #» ' and a daughter too* 'inri s 
■ wife and daughter they are. What xvoi.tl S' ' r ^ ^ 
them l do not know.” - ^^thoiit 

“ Have you been lon^g in Wales ^ 

:; S'yZJiTefS >■«-'■ 

«,uj£nZn^'f “ ■»>■ "-'ting of the 

“ I suppose you speak Welsh? ” 

Not a word, your banner. The Welsh mpeit u .o* i 

so last, that divil a word could I ever eem ^ language 
“rDo you speak Irish?” »P ” 

;■ ',S;’’“ hSTi«“ itf “ •<■ m. in it.o 

Engh-sh: after a little discourse he said in 

men 'comel/jpm Mtokw ^ :^th» To?^”' '' learned 

:; I h-ve iU of hiZin^VtSSeLZ" LTr”""-" 

I dare say your banner has. Evervonp hL t I' r r. 

Toban; the greatest scholar in the world wb^ 

a better chance of beino* made Pnn^ . ’ stands 

^iy saggart in Ireland.”"" ^ other, than 

W ill y oif take sixpence ? ” 
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.1. “ I will your iiaiiner; if your haimcr oifers it; but I never 
beg; I leave: that kind of work to my wife, and daughter as?-I 
said , before. * ■ . 

After giving Mm tl,ie sixpence^ which he received.^ith,a lazy 

thank ■ your I:ian,iier5” I got up> and followed, by my daught^ 
returned to the town. ■ . , , 

Henrietta, went , to the inn, , and I again strolled, about the 
.town. As I was standing in the middle of one .of the busiest 
streets I suddenly heard a loud and dissonant gabbling^ and 
glancing around ■ beheld a^nuniber, of wild.~looking people, male 
and female. Wild looked the men, yet .wilder the women. The 
men were very lightly clad, , and were all barefooted, and bare- 
headed; they carried stout sticks .in their hands.. The women 
were barefooted too^ but had' for the most part head-dresses; 
their: garments consisted of blue cloaks and striped gingham^ 
gowns. 'All the females had common tin articles, in their .hands 
which they offered , for sale with violent gestures to the people in 
the 'Streets, as they walked along, occasionally darting into the 
shops, from which, however, they were almost invariably speedily 
ejected by the startled proprietors, ^with looks of disgust and 
almost horror. Two ragged, red-haired lads led a gaunt pony, 
drawing a creaking cart, stored with the same kind of articles of 
tin, which the women bore. Poorly clad, dusty and soiled as 
they were, they all walked with a free, independent, and rf*aost 
gracdui can’iage. 

“ Are those people from Ireland? ” said I to a decent-looking 
man seemingly a mechanic, who stood near me, and was also 
looking at them, but with anything but admiration. 

“ I am sorry to say they are, sii"',’* said the man, who from his 
accent was evidently an Irishman, ‘‘ for they are a disgrace to 
their country.’’ ' ■ : , * 

' I did not exactly " think so. I thoi|ght- that in many respects 
tliey. w^ere fine specimens of humanity. 

, ' Every, one of thos.e %vild, fellows,*’ said I to- myself, ‘Ms worth' 
a'' dozen of the poor, mean-spirited book-tramper I have lately 
, been discoursing with.** . 

In .thC' afternoon I again passed over into Anglesey, , but this 
time not, by 'the bridge' bu^ the Terry .on' tlie north-east of 
: Bangor, intending to go. to Beaumaris, about two or three mii& 
distant; .. an excellent road, on the left side of which .is a high, bank 
fringed with dwarf oaks, and on the right the Menal ktrait, leads 
to it. Beaumaris is at present a watering^lace. On one . side of 
it, dose upon the sea stands the ruins of an immense castle, once 
a Norman stronghold, but built on the" site pf a palace belonging 
, to the aheient kings^ of North Wales, and a . favourite residence.^ 
of the celebrated Owaiii Gwynedd, the '.'father of tlte yet more 
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celebrated Madoc, die original discoverer of America. I, pro- 
ceeded at once to the castle, and clambering to the top of one of 
the turrets^, looked upon Beaumaris Bay, and the noble, rocky 
coast of ^he mainland to the south-east beyond it, the most 
remarkable object of which is the gigantic Penman Mawr, which 
interpreted is “ the great head-stone/’ the termination of a. range 
of craggy hills descending from the Snowdon mountains. 

What a bay ! ” said I, for beauty it is superior to the far- 
famed one of Naples. A proper place for the keels to start from, 
which unguided by the compass foun^l their way over the mighty 
and mysterious Western Ocean! *’ 

- I repeated ail the Bardic lines 1 could remember connected 
with Madoc’s expedition, and likewise many from, the Madoc 
^ of Southey, not the least of Britain’s four great latter poets, 
decidedly her best prose writer, and probably the pur^t and 
most noble character to which she has ever given birth; and 
then, after a long, lingering look, descended from my altitude, 
and returned, not by the ferry, but by the suspension bridge to 
the main land. 


CHAPTER 28 

Robert Lleiaf, Prophetic ^Englyn. The second sight .Duncan 
Campbell. Mai's Saga. Family of Midi. Gunnar. The 
avenger 

Av f dir Mon, CT dwr Menai, 

Tros y traeth, ond aros trai. 

‘‘ I will g6 to the land of Mona, notwithstanding the water 
of the Menai, across the^pnd, without waiting for the ebbP’ 

S o sang a bard about two hundred and forty years ago, who 
styled himself Robert Lleiaf, or the least of the Roberts. The 
meaning of the cotiplet has always been considered to be and 
doubtless is, that a time would come when a bridge would be 
built across the Menai, over which one might pass with safety 
and comfort, without waiting till the ebb was sufficiently low to 
permit people to pass over the traeth, or sand, which, from ages 
the most rlihote, had been used as the means of communication 
between the main land and the Isle of Mona or Anglesey. 
Grounding their hopes upon that couplet people were con- 
tinually expecting to see a bridge across the Menai: more than 
^wo hundred years, however, elapsed before the expectation was 
ifulfilled by4he mighty Telford flinging over the strait an iron 
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Suspension bridge, wliich, for grace and beauty, has perhaps no 

rival in Europe. . ^ 

The couplet is a remarkable one. In the time of its author 
there was nobody in Britain capable of building a bridge, which 
could have stood against the tremendous surges which occasioilal^^jr 
vex the Menai; yet the couplet gives intimation that a bridge 
overLlie Menai there woidd be, which cieArly argues a remarkable 
foresight in the author, a feeling that a time would at length 
arrive when the power of science wmuld be so far advanced, that 
men would be able to bridge over the terrible strait. ■ The length 
of time which intervened between the composition of the couplet 
and the fulfilment of the promise, shows that a bridge over the 
Menai was no pont y meibion, no children’s bridge, nor a w^ork 
for common men. Oh, surely Lleiaf was a man of great foresight ! 

A man of great foresight, but nothing more; he foretold 
bridge over the Menai, when no one could have built one, a 
bridge^^ver which people could pass, aye, and carts and horses; 
we will allow him the credit of foretelling such a bridge; and 
when Telford’s bridge was filing over the Menai, Lleiaf ’s couplet 
was verified. But since Telford’s, aiK>ther bridge has been built 
over the Menai wfiiicli enables things to pass which the bard 
certainly never dreamt of. He never hinted at a bridge over 
which thundering trains would dash, if required, af the'rate of 
fifty miles an hour; he never hinlei^ at steam travelling, or a 
railroad bridge, and the second bridge over the Menai is one. 

That Lleiaf was a man of remarkable foresight cannot be 
denied, but there are no grounds which entitle him to be con- 
sidered a possessor of the second sight. He foretold a bridge, but 
not a railroad bridge; had he foretold a railroad bridge, or 
hinted at the marvels of steam, his claim to the second sight 
woukkhave been incontestable. 

What a triumph for Wales; what triumph for bardism, if 
Lleiaf had ever wTitten an englyn, or couplet, in which not a 
bridge for common traffic, but a railroad bridge over the Menai 
was hinted at, and steam travelling distinctly foretold! Well, 
though Lleiaf did not write it, there exists in'*the Welsh language 
an englyn, almost as old as Lleiaf ’s time, in which steam travelling 
in Wales and Anglesea is foretold, and in which, though the 
railroad bridge over the Menai is not exactly mentioned, it may 
be considered to be included; so that Wales and bardism have 
equal reason to be proud. This is the englyn alludeH^to: 


Codais, ymokhais yn Mon, cyn naw awr 
Giniewa. M Nghaer Lleon, ■ 

Pryd gosl^er yn y Werddon, 

Prydnawn wrtli dan mawn yn Mon. » 
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I got up in Mona as soon as 'Uvas lio-ht 

T T ?“!.'? ™y breakfast I took- 

In Ireland I dined, and in Mpna, ere nieht ’ 

By the turf fire sat, ip my own ingle nook. 


Now, as sure as the couplet' by Reben I lr..sr r.u 
bridge would eventually be built Lr the it^it h^’^J f ® 

would pass, and traffic be- carried on I j wliicii people ■ 
englyn foreshadow the speed by' which ^ <does the above 
^■steam, a -speed by which dktpinrf^ * i travel by 

point of Anglesey the most distaL nf “* ^°^ybead, the 
at that old town by Ze and 1° i n*"®**?’ 
been accomplished, it would be auite^nV ^ i never yet 

preparations were made, to star^ fronf n'? f’ proper 

., a„„ i4 H°lyi«ad a. daybreak, 

and get back again to Holyhead ere tL ^ 'n Ireland at two, 
has set. And as surelv as ^the counlet^ longest day 

great foresight in the man that wrote it so^°m c^d 
prove that its author must haw hi 1' *be englyn 

second sight, as nobody without itToST^**^'*i Acuity of 
seventeenth centuiy, when the pmverroJsteam Middle of the 

atdeTr 

wsion of thTJseitd^sight°h^e seerjr"‘^-l“"‘r^ ® 

the Menai, the Chester®^ train dashinrr bridge across 

speed, and a figure exactW like hiV ^ at high railroad 

third-class carriage bis own seated comfortably i„ a 

wo^S rh;hicSTh:mS not\t“?"'V q-et 

eccentricity or booU-learning. vvish to display either 

Wpen, o'TSsedig eveJts Sh aS ‘bey 

reach of the commL siitZStwL beyond the 

sight barnere intervene, which it cannot • common 

those who possess this gift or oower • ^be number of 

person ever possessed it in a^perfecfdr^**^'^’ Perhaps no 
i^ently see coming events or what • , ^nnie more fre- 
Aan others; some see thini dir^t ntt at a distance, 

-fhe events seen are somefmrl^’ 

,h.ghiy >~«to;«7^s.rK'E 
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: person who sees themj sometimes to other •people. This is all 
that can be said with anything like certainty with respect to t!i% 
nature of the second sight, a faculty for which there is no account- 
ing, which, were it better developed, might be termec^the sixth, 
sense. -t , 

The second sight is confined to no particular country, and has 
at all times existed. Partic^ular nations have obtained a celebrity 
. for it for a ^ time, which they haye afteiwards lost, the celebrity 
being transferred to other nations, who were previously not noted 
for the faculty. The Jews ware at one time particularly celebrated 
for the possession of the second sight; they are no longer so. The 
power was at" one time very common amongst the Icelanders 
and the inhabitants of the Hebrides, but it is so no, longer. Many 
and extraordinary instances of the second- sight have lately . 
occurred in that part of England generally termed East Anglia, 
where in- former times the power of the second sight seldom 
manifested itself. ■ 

There are various books in existence in which the second sight 
is treated of or mentioned. Amongst others there is one called 
Martin’s Description of the Western Isli*s of Scotian^, published in 
the year 1703, which is indeed the book from which most writers 
in English, who have treated of the second sight, have derived 
their information. The author gives various "anecdotes of the 
second sight, which he had picked ut^during his' visits to those 
remote islands, wdiich until the publication of his tour were 
almost imknow^n to tlie world. It will not be amiss to observe 
here that the term second sight is of Lowland Scotch origin, and 
first made its appearance in print in Martin’s book. The Gaelic 
term for the faculty is taibhsearachd, the literal meaning of 
which is what is connected with a spectral appearance, the "root 
of the word being taibhse, a spectral appearance or vision. 

Then there is the History of Hunca^i Campbell. The father 

: of : this person was a native of Shetland, wbo ' being shipwrecked 
on the coast of Swedish Lapland, and hospitably received by the 
natives, married a woman of the country, by whom he had 
Duncan, who was born deaf and dumb. C?n the death of his 
mother the child w^as removed by his father to Scotland where 
he was educated and taught the use of the finger alphabet, by 
means of which people are enabled to hold discourse with each 
other, without moving the lips or tongue. This aipfiabet was 
originally invented in Scotland, - and at th^ present day. is much 
in use there, not only amongst dumb people, but many others, 
who employ it' as a. 'silent: means of comm-unication. ; Nothing is 
more usi|al^ than to see passengers in a common ' con veyance in ' 
Scotland discoursing^ with their fingers. Duncan at an early~^ 
period gave indications of possessing the second s%ht. After 
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•> adventum be came to Loadon, where for , 

iJractised ^ a fortune-teller, pretending to answer all 
^ whether relating to the past or the future, by means of thr * 
-ght There can be no doubt that thb 
v-xtent an impostor ; no person exists having a thorough knotvl ^f ° 
either ot the p^t or future by means of fhe second siJht S 
only visits particular jfeople by fits and starts, and wSh is o ? 
independent of individual will;, but it is equally certain thlv 
disclosed things which no person could have been acqualnteJ vu 
without visitations of the second sight. His Danew frn • f 
h«.* of Def«, who w™„gh, .him upifS o“ 

“"der the title of 

of Mr. Duncan Campbell, the deaf and dumb gentleman M 
an appendix containing many anecdotes of fhe second 
from Martin’s tour. “e second sight 

But by far the most remarkable book in existence ronn.^ * . 

what was called a spamadr that k , W«al was 

capable of foretelling events. He w<is oriwinauT^^he iT ^ 

howm^r, „„ iSrXii* 

romance, but a domestic history comoiled frArr. , 

;TX"S?!jx“"whi?h';rrxs “ ”™sss 

XXX”' ““ ^'y “'r,? 

^ ttian called Hiai who was the son of Tiin 
Gelling, the son of Thorolf. The mother horgeir 

Asgerdr; she was the daughter of Arlbl q-f was called 
district in Norway: Shrh.d J ^ Lord of a 

down on land to the west of settled 

Selialandsmul. Holtathorif J^s f 
from whom the X;!eriam 00!^?“’ Thorleif Krak, 

the big and Skorargeir Nial dwelt at 'j^ewise of Thorgrim 
but had Mother EL 2 TM - Landey, 

prot«w.y „d h.„*„ip w. look at, L hXo Tj Sf “ 

ipatSSsis s?r-y ~ 
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st) great; ^ lawyer that it was impossible to find his equal, he was 
very wise, and had the gift of foretelling events,, he was good at 
counsel, and of a good disposition, and whatever counsel he gave ^ 
people was for their best; he was gentle and humane, and got 
every nian out of trouble who came to him in his need. 
wife, was called Bergthora ; she was the daughter of Skarpliethin. 

She was a bold-spirited wo.man who fehred nobody, and' was 
rather rough of temper. They had six children, three daughters 
and three sons, all of whom tvili be frequently mentioned in this 
saga.’* 

' in the history many instances are given of Nialb skill in giving 
good advice and his power of seeing events before they happened. 
Nial lived in Iceland during most singular times, in which though 
there were laws provided for every possible case, no man could ^ 
have redress for an injury unless he took it himself, or his friends 
took it for him, simply because there were no ministers of justice 
supported by the State, authorised and empow'ered to carry the 
sentence of the law into effect. For example, if a man were slain, 
his death would remain unpunished unless he had a son or a 
brother, or some other relation to slay the slater, or to force 
him to pay bod,” that is, amends in money, to be determined 
by the position of the man who was slain. Pro\dded the man 
who was slain had relations, his death was generally avenged, as 
it was considered the height of infamy Jin Iceland to permit one’s 
relations to be murdered, without slaying their murderers, or 
obtaining bod from them. The right, how^ever, permitted to 
relations of taking with their owm hands the lives of those who 
had slain their friends, produced incalculable mischiefs; for if 
the original slayer had friends, tWey in the event of his being 
slain in retaliation for what he had done, made it a point of 
honour to avenge his death, so that by the lex tafioiiis feuds w^ere 
perpetuated. Nial was a great bene^ctor to his countrymen, 
by arranging matters between people at variance, in which he 
was much helped by his knowledge of the law, and by giving 
wholesome advice to people in precarious situations, in which 
he was frequently helped by the power which he possessed of 
the second sight. On several occasions, he settled the disputes, 
in w'hich his friend Gunnar was involved, a noble, generou§ 
character, and the champion of Iceland, but who had a host of 
foes, envious of his renown ; and it was not his faulty if Gunnar 
was eventually slain, for if the advice whiph he gave had been 
followed the champion would have died an old rnan ; and if his 
own sons had followed his advice, and not been over fond of 
taking vengeance on people who had wronged them, they would 
have escaped a horrible death in which he himself was involved,-- 
as he had always foreseen he should be. 
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“ Dost thou know Jay what death thou thyself wilt die? ’’ 
Oannar to Naal, after the latter had been warning SL that S 

• °“ 7 ?oAS“ r"" ■” ““ -“•i- 

»^‘‘-iVhat is it? ” said Gunnar. 

“What people would think the least probable ” reDlierl w i 
He meant that he shcruld die by lire. The kind generoS S' 
who tried to get everybody out of duHculty nerlsheH ^ 

His sons by their violent conduct had incensed numlrf 
•gain,, Tl.e house i„ „-hieh ,h“ fcS S ,hdr2' 

was beset at night by an armed partvAvlio unable to h J I — 
1 ^ owmg to the desperate resistance which they met with /”*** 

J'lb”” Sj'kSfit.t “Sr' 

-sr .“.7 

oi meir sons, th. third, Helgi, having been previously slain nnA 
Kan, wno was destined to be the avenger of the ill fL 7^ r ’ 


onazvdon. Qurnarvon, Max^n ? . 

n. IW. ae» 

OL'sHfi”"""" ™'*' “ »*“S« we <e. o„, 

the loftiest part of wh|^”°^pfj\7vvd<'lf ^ region, 

feet above he level of he Sk ^ ‘housand 

highest point orSolSrBritain Si" 
bestowed upon tliis ^-egion by the earlv Snowdon was 

snowy appearance in Uter" tyrT account of its 

*e old time it abounded with eaaS iryS 1 “%^^ “ 
Sritish language signifying an eyrie or breedW nhioi 

fort"7si:^7rprCirr^ 
:.:t" ““T?! “ S' 


■r yt , ' .. . oiiowaoii, a regioj 
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cf :moiifitaiias, lakes^^ .and- groves, - in which. Nature 

shows' herself in..' her most grand and beautiful forms. 

;It is .'interesting from, its connection with history;'^ it was to 
Snowdon that Vortigem retired from, the fury of his ow«[ subjects, 
caused by., the favour which he showed to the detested Sax?}nef 
!t.,was. there that he called to his counsels Merlin, said to be 
begotten on . a hag by an incubus, but whb 'was in reality the son 
of a :' Roman .'consui by a British woman- It was in Bnowdoii 
that he built the castle, which lie fondly deemed wmuld prove 
impregnable, but which hi§ eneniles destroyed by flinging wild 
lire over ' its walls ; and it was in a wind-beaten valley of Snowdon, 
near the sea, that his dead body decked in green armour had a 
mound of earth and stones rais^ over it. It was on the heights 
of Snowdon that the brave but unfortunate Llyweiin ap Griffith ^ 
made his last stand for Cambrian independence; and it. was to 
Snowdon that that very remarkable man, Owen Glendower, 
retired with his irregular bands before Harry the Fourth and 
his numerous and disciplined armies, soon however to emerge 
from its defiles and follow the foe, retreating less from the Welsh 
arrows from the crags, than from th«« cold, rain and starvation 
of the Welsh hills. 

But it is from its connection with romance that Snowdon 
derives its chief interest- Wlio when he thinks of Snowdon does 
not associate it with the heroes of jornance, Arthur and his 
knights? whose fictitious adventures, the splendid dreams of 
Welsh and Breton minstrels, many of the scenes of wbich are the 
valleys and passes of Snowdon, are the origin of romance, before 
which what is classic has for more than half a century been 
waning, and is perhaps eventually^ destined to disappear. Yes, 
to romance Snowdon is indebted for its interest and consequently 
for its celebrity; but for romance Snowdon would ‘assuredly not 
be ■ what it at^ present is, one of the v«ry celebrated hills of the 
world, and to the poets of modern Europe almost what Parnassus 
was to those of old. 

■ To the Welsh, besides being the hill of the Awen or Muse^it 
has always, been the hill of hills, ' the loftiest of all mountains,' the 
one whose, snow is the coldest, to climb to whose peak is the most 
difficult of all feats ; and the one whose fail wili '^be the 'mos| 
astounding . catastrophe of the last day. 

■■ 'To view this "mountain I and my little-'- family set off in a 
calMie on the third morning after , our arrival -at Bangor. ' 

Our flrst stage was to. Caernarvon. As I 'Subsequently made a 
journey to Caernarvon on foot, -I shall say -nothing about the 
road till I give an account of that expedition, save that it lies for 
the mosv : part in " ' th|i'- neighbourhood of ■ the ' sea. We reached - 
.Caernarvon, which is distant * ten miles from- -Bangor, about 

6 
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surrounded by the sea "Thk Y-ae*!/* *1 *i partly 

after the faU of S bravJr, Tr *e First 

to »„ 

chieftains to accept as their nrinr. -fi ’ / the Welsh 

the person whom he propos^ to be^hd^sn^‘^*"®’ 
was not only born in Wales h ?t rY n ®°''«-e>gn was one who 
English language, kelown "f Cst 
^ long before Edward’s t4e Caerna^on, however, existed 

station. According to W elsh trad^ition k originally a Roman 

Wiedig or Maxentius, in h^Lr of Hs v 'r 'rn 

in the neighbourhood t* idlen who was bora 

.no .i»4 b;:s oo“rw‘i2°s,“ Si'* 

Gratian and Valentinian ^nA tr. the purple with 

the Continent anTmrn^aSv o 

but on the falfof their leader sLled d teturned, 

generally termed Armorica which n ^ part of Gaul 

which the Welsh call Llyda’w or Lithmnlf but 

or something like the name which the namCj 

army took possession of if’owine ^ 0 °" ^°''‘:"'hen Maxen’s 

the quarters of a legion composechonjmil^-^’ 

of Leth or Lithuania. *-ii>anans Irom the country 

Llanberis, a fel mte to"thf eLf 

situated in a valley and take, 'i' ^ *s ^ small village 

saint of the sixth cemury on of ^ 

e-xtends from west to easuhavLf.i^'' ® Clanog. The valley 
on i ts south, and a range of of Snowdon 

We entered this vallerby ^0X^1' , v ^ ^d^- 

oClhe coal, and passIL alakron^. ^ "«'dne 

a solitary corracle,*with a fisherman'*^ on which I observed 

village. Here we got down at a^ I’f • Presently at the 

The Welsh have a proverb: ‘ if^e the top. 

-but not so. easy to ascend it.’ ThCTiLreT”^‘’‘i7 
brace np y..,, .e„„ «„ J *«' “ 
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^ * We- then conittienced' ascent, arm - in ' arm,- followed by the 
lad, T singing at the stretch; of my voice a' -celebrated Welsh stanza,’ 
in which the proverb about Snowdon is given, embeiilshed with 
a fine moral, 'and which may thus be rendered: ■ ^ 

Easy to say, * Behold Eryri,* 

But difficult to reach its libad; 

Easy for him whose hopes ai'e cheery 
To bid the wretcli be comforted.’ 


We were far from being the only visitors to the hill this day; 
groups of people, or single individuals, might be seen going up 
or descending the path as far as the eye could reach. Iffie path 
was remarkably good, and for some way the ascent was anything 
but steep. On our left was the vale of Lianberis, and on our other 
side a broad hollow, or valley of Snowdon, beyond which were 
two hug^e hills forming part of the body of the grand mountain, 
the lowermost of which our guide told me was called Moel Elia, 
and the uppermost Moel y Cynghorion. On we went until we 
had passed both these hills, and come^to the neighbourhood of a 
great wall of rocks constituting the upper region of Snowdon, 
and where the real difficulty of the ascent commences. Feeling 
now rather out of breath we sat down on a little knoll w'ith our 
faces to the south, having a small lake ^ ear us, on our left hand, 
which lay dark and deep, just under the great wall. 

Here we sat for some time resting and surveying the scene 
which presented itself to us, the principal object of which was the 
north-eastern side of the mighty Moel y Cynghorion, across the 
wide hollow or valley, which it ove?hangs in the shape of a sheer 
precipice some five hundred feet in depth. Struck by the name 
of Moel y Cynghorion, which in English signifies tSe hill of the 
GoumeilorS, I inquired of our guide wliy the hill was so called, 
but as he could afford me no information on the point I pre- 
sumed that it was either called the hill of the counsellors from 
the Druids having held high consultation on its top, in time^of 
old, or from the unfortunate Llewelyn having consulted there 
with his chieftains, whilst his army lay encamped in the vale 
below.- ■ 

Getting up we set about surmounting what remained of the 
ascent. The path was now winding and much more steep than 
it had hitherto been. I was at one time ^prehensive that my 
gentle companion would be obliged to give over the attempt; 
the gallant girl, however, persevered, and in little more than 
twenty minutes from the time when we arose from our resting- 
place under the crags^ we stood, safe and sound, though panting, .. 
upon the very top of Snowdon, the far-famed Wyddfs, 
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'ilie Wyddfa is' atout- thirty leetiii diaifieter and is siirroundc^: 
6n three s^es by a' loW' wait In the middle of it is a rude cabin, 

^ in which refreshments ■ are -sold, ■ and in , which a person resides 
.throughout the year, though there are few or no visitors to the 
^hilfs top, except during the months of summer.* Below on all 
sides are frightful precipices except' on the side of the west. 
Towards the east it looTts perpendicul^r'ly into the dyffriii or vale 
nearly a mile helow, -from wh.iph to the gazer it is at all times ; 
an object of admiration, of -wonder and almost of fear. 

■ There we stood on the Wyddfa, irra cold bracing atmosphere, 
though the day was almost stifiingly hot in the regions from which 
we had ascended. There we stood enjoying a. scene inexpressibly 
grand, -comprehending a considerable part of the main land of 
Wales, the whole of Anglesey, a faint glimpse of part of .Cumber-, 
land; the Irish Channel, and what might be either a 'misty 
creation or the shadowy outline of the hills of Ireland. Peaks 
and pinnacles and huge moels stood up here and there, p.bout- us 
and below us, partly in glorious light, partly in deep shade. 
Manifold were the objects which we saw from the brow of Siiow^- 
don, but of alj. the objects which we saw, those which filled us 
with most delight and admiration, were numerous lakes and 
lagoons, which, like sheets of ice or polished silver, lay reflecting 
the rays of the sun in the deep valleys at his feet. 

“Here,” said I to Henrietta, “you are on the top crag of 
Snowdon, which the Welsh consider, and perhaps with justice, 
to be the most remarkable crag in the world ; which is mentioned 
in many of their old \yild romantic tales, and some of the noblest 
of their poems, amongst others in the “ Day of Judgment,” by 
the illustrious Goronwy Owen, where it is brought forward in 
the following manner: 

ar ael Eryri, - 
Gyfartal hoewal a hi. 

‘ The brow of Snowdon shall be levelled with, the ground, 
and the eddying waters shall murmur round it.® 

^ “ You are now on the- top crag of Snowdon, generally termed 
Y Wyddfa,^ which means a conspicuous place or tumulus, and 
which is generally in winter covered with snow ; about which 
snow there are in thg Welsh' language two curious englynion or 
stanzas consisting entirely .-of vowels with the exception of one 
consonant, namely the letter R. 

* It will not be amiss to observe that the original term is « wyddfa. ; gwyddfa 
being a fenine noun or compound commencing with g, v^iich is a mutobie consonant, 
loses the initialjetter before y the definite article — you say Gwyddfa a tumulus, but not 
y gwyddfa i/w tumuius. 
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^ : : ■ Eira ar/Eryrij— cfryw- ■■ 

: Ar awyri rewi ;^ ^ ^ 

' O'er yw'-r ia ar riw *r ri, ■ .i 

A V Eira oer yw ’Ryri-' ■ • ' ^ 

O Ri y*Ryri yw^^r oeraj— oV ar, 

Ar oror wa" ai'wa ; ' 

■ OV awyr a yr Eis’a, 

0*i ryw i roi a’r ia. 

m 

Cold is the snow on, Snowdon’s brow. 

It makes the air so chill; 

For cold, I trow, there is no snow 

Like that of Snowdon’s hill. ' ^ 

® A hill most chill is Snowdon’s hill, 

' And wi.ntiy is his brow ; 

From Snowdon’s hill the breezes chill 

Can freeze the very snow.’ ” 

•» 

Such was the harangue which I uttered on the top of Snowdon ; 
to which Flenrietta listened with attention; three or {our English, 
who stood nigh, with grinning scorn, and a Welsh gentleman 
with considerable interest. The la^er coming forward shook 
. me by the hand exclaiming: 

“ Wyt ti Lydaueg ? ” 

“I am not a Llydauan,” said I; “I t^ish I was, or anything 
but what I am, one of a nation amongst whom any knowledge 
save what relates to money-making and over-reaching is looked 
upon as a disgrace. I am ashamed to say that I an English- 
man.”: 

I then returned his shake' of the ha Al; and bidding Henrietta 
and the ■ guide follow me, went" into the cabin, where Flenrietta 
had some excellent coffee, and' myself and the guide a bottle of 
■ tolerable ale; very much refreshed we set out on our retiir?^. 

A little way from the top, on the' right-hand side as you descend, 
there is a very steep path running, down, in a zig-zag manner to 
the . pass which leads to Gapel Curig. Up this' .path it is indeed 
task of difficulty to ascend to the Wyddfa, the one by which we 
mounted being comparatively easy. "On. Henrietta’s pointing out 
:to: me a plant, which grew on '.a crag' bj^. tlie side of this path 
some way down, I was about:' to descend in order to. procure it 
for her, when our guide springing forward darted down the 
path wi|h the agility of a young goat, and in less than a minute 
returned with it in ^his hand and presented it gracefully to the 
dear girl, who on examining it said it belonged tc? a species of 
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which she had long* been desirous of oosscssint. » 

Nothing material occurred in our desccM 
. my wife was anxiously awaitin« us Th!. where 

occupied fdur hours. About ten oVIork ^ .^cent and descent 
oursSlves at Bangor. ° ° ^ ^ ^Smn found 


CHAPTER 3p 

Owen. Struggles of genius. The stipend 

*T5,s frX "- ' ”>■ 

whilst I took a trio into A ^ Chester and Llangollen 

great birth-place of the 

enthusiasm in my e^lyyeare.’ I had read with 

place calirf I^rfa^^MaS^arn a” >722, at a 

eldest of three -ctTdrS'^^^^ 

exceedingly poor that they were unS to 

bven however, when an unlettered dhiU ^ bim_ to school. 

that he was visited by the awen nr rr> a indications 

Lewis Morris chandng tT be It LM 
with the boy, and struck with hic ^ , I became acquainted 
he should have all the benefit whid^ talents, determined that 
accordingly at his nwo''» which education could bestow. He 

where he displayed a remSok at Beaumaris, 

learning. hL subseL«Sv sS ^ ^t^quisition of 

and supported him there i\Liht College, Oxford, 

at Jesi: GronwV dtto^H h- Whilst 

scholar, and gave such wooft^ of ^ Greek and Latin 
language, that he was locked unln w 
Wejsh college as the rising BarT of th^ eountiymen of that 
his collegiate coursedie returned to Waks ‘^°“Pl‘=t'ng 

°f the Church in the year 174.=’ ^"" 7 ^ ordained 

of his life were a series of mipl rr seven years 

embarrassments. The grand wish pecuniary 

curacy and to settle dow in Wales ^ 

Wish. To s^y nothing of his beinp- a * / ^ ^ i'easonable 

highly learned, modes?, meek aL genius he was eloquent, 
Gronrvy Owen could ohiSn 

^ f Hus passage, from here i ru Ouracy, nor COuid his 

'&Sd' wi.hhf-' ""'1“ anoHyncu. 

=«racred frorL>^J,"S?!:L.' The following accow.t 
ifem.”] -Vapubl^cd work called HIU mfes bf d ™ oY V” 
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■’friend -Lewis .Morris, tkougli; he exerted, 'feimself -to the- utmost, 
procure one for him. It is true that he was told that^e mighfgo 
to Llanfair, his native place, and: officiate,- there- at- a time when , 
the curacy happened to be vacant, and thither he w^nt, glad at 
heart to get back amongst his old friends, who, enthusiastfcal^^ 
welcomed him ; yet scarcely had he been there three w^eelts when 
he received notice from ^the Chaplain of the Bishop of Bangor 
that he must vacate Llanfair ip order to make room for a Mr. 
John Ellis, a young clergyman of large independent fortune, vvlio 
was wishing for a curacy^ under the Bishop of Bangor, Doctor 
Hutton — so poor Gronwy the eloquent, the learned, the meek, 
was obliged to vacate the pulpit of his native place to make 
room for the rich young clergyman, who wished to be within 
dining distance of the palace of Bangor. Truly in this world thaw 
full shall be crammed, and those who have little, shall have the 
little which they have taken away from them. Unable to obtain 
employment in Wales, Gronwy sought for it in England, and 
after some time procured the curacy of Oswestry in Shropshire, 
where he married a respectable young woman, who eveiitually 
brought him two soils and a daughter. ^ 

From Oswestry he went to Donnington near Shrewsbury, 
where under a certain Scotchman named Douglas, ^who was an 
absentee, and wffio died Bishop of Salisbury, he officiated as 
curate and master of a grammar sc^iooi for a stipend-r-always 
grudgingly and contumeliously paid — of three-and- twenty pounds 
a year. From Donnington he removed to Walton in Cheshire, 
wffiere he lost his daughter who was carr|ed off by a fever. His 
next removal was to Northolt, a pleasant village in the neighbour- 
hood of London. 

He held none of his curacies long, either losing them from the 
caprice of his principals, or being compelled to resign them from 
the parsimony which they practised towards him. In the year 
1756 he was living in a garret in London, vainly soliciting employ- 
ment in his sacred Galling, and undergoing with his family the 
greatest privations. At length his friend Lewis Morris, who had 
always assisted him to the utmost of his ability, procured him the 
mastership of a government school at New Brunswick in North 
America with a salary of three himdred pounds a year. Thither 
he went with his wife and family, and there he died some time 
' about the'' year , 1 780. 

He was the last of the great poets of Cambria, and with the 
exception of Ab Gwilym the greatest which she has produced. 
His poems which for a long time had circulated through Wales 
in manuscript were first printed in the year 1819. They are 
composed in the ancient Bardic measures, and were with one 
exception, namely aii elegy on the death of his benefactor Lewis 
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Morriss wliicli was tfansmitted from the New WorMj writterf 
before lie attained- the age of thirty-live. All his pieces are 
: excellentj but his. masterwork is decidedly the Cywydd y Farn 
“ Bay Judgment.”; This poem which is generally con- 
sicier*ed by the Welsh as the brightest ornaiiieiit of their ancient 
languagej was composed at - Doniiingtonj a small hamlet in 
Shropshire on the north-west spur of tlv' WVekin, at which places 
as has , already been -said, -Groivwy toiled as schoolmaster, and 
curate under Douglas the Scot, Jor a stipend of threc-and-twenty 
, pounds a year. 


p., CHAPTER 31 , 

Start for Anglesey, The post-masier. Asking questions, Mynydd 
Lydiart, Mr, Pritchard, - Way io.Planfair .. 

W HEN. I Started from Bangor, to visit the birth-place of Groiiwy 
Owen, I by no -means my w^ay clearly before me. ,I knew 
that lie was born in Anglesey in a parish called Llanfair Mathalarn - 
Eithaf, that p St. Mary’s of farther Mathafarn — but as to where 
this Mathafarn lay, north or south, near or far, I knew positively 
nothing. Passing through fthe northern suburb of Bangor I saw 
a small house in front of which was w'ritten “ post-oSice ” in 
white letters; before this house underneath a shrub in a little 
garden sat an old man^reading. Thinking that from this person, 
whom I judged to be the post-master, I was as likely to obtain 
information with respect to the place of my destination as from 
anyone, I stopped and taking off my hat for a moment, inquired 
whether he could tell me anything about the direction of a place 
■called Llanfair ...Mathafarif Eithal'. He' did not seem' tO' under- 
stand my q'uestion, for getting up he came towards me and asked 
what I wanted: I repeated what I had said, whereupon his face 
beoame animated. 

“ Llanfair Mathafarn Eithafi ” said he. Yes, I can tell you 
about it, and with good reason, for it lies not far from the place 
where I was born.” . 

The above was., the .substance of what he said, and nothing' 
more, for bo spoke in English somewhat broken. 

“ And how far is Hpinfair from here? ” said I. 

“ About ten mOes,” he replied. 

“ That’s nothing,” said I ; “ I was afraid it was much farther.” 

call, ten miles nothing,” said he, “ in a burping day 
think you will be both tired ami thirsty before you 
inf^r, -supposing you go there on foot. But what i-'may. 


I 
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foiir:biisi«ess...b.e'at Llanfair ? saidlie, looking at me inquisitively. ■. 

It is a strange place to .go to,: .unless you go to bi,iy hogs or 
cattle.®* 

go to buy neither bogs nor cattle,” said I, “.thcJlig.b I am 
somewhat .of a judge, of both; I go .on a' more important ■ err^ndf 
namely to see the bi.rth“place of the. great ..Gronwy Owen.*® 

: “ Are you any relation qf Gronwy Gwen? ** said the old man, 
looking at me more inquisitively than .before, through a large 
pair of spectacles,, which he. wore. ' 

.Hone whatever,” said \ 

“ The.n why do you go to see his parish? ’ it is a very poor 
one.’* . 

“From respect to his genius,’* said I; “I read his works long 
ago, and was delighted with them.” 

“ Are you a Welshman? ’* said the old man. 

■'“.No,” said I, “ 1 am no .Welshman.” 

“ Gaq you -speak Welsh ? ” said he, addressing me in that 
language. 

“ A little,” said I; “ but not so w'ell as I can read it.” 

“Well,” said the old man, “ I havb lived herq a great many 
years, but never before did a Saxon call upon me, asking questions 
about Gronwy Owen or his birth-place. Immortality to 
memory! I owe much to him, for reading his writings taught 
me to be.' a poet! ” ^ 

“ Dear me! ” said I, “ are you a poet? ” 

“ I trust I am,” said he; “ though the humblest of Ynys Fon.” 

A flash of proud fire, methought, illumiped his features as he 
pronounced these last words. ^ 

“ I am most happy to have met you,” said I; “ but tell me 
how am I to get to Llanfair ? ” . ^ 

“ You must go first,” said he, “ to Traeth Coch, which in 
Saxon is called the “'Red Sand.” Bi the village called the 
Pentraetli.which- lies above that sand, I was horn; through the 
village and over the; bridge you must pass,., and after walking 
four miles due north you will find, yourself in Llanfair Eithaf,<it 
the: northern extremity of Mon. Farewell !■ .That ever Saxon 
should ask me about Gronwy Owen,, and his birth-place! I 
scarcely believe , you to . he a Saxon, but whether you be or not,-> 
I •repeat farewell.”- : 

Coming to : the Menai Bridge I asked the man who took the 
penny toll at the entrance, the way to Pentjaeth Goch. ■ ■ 

“You see bhat white house by the wood,” said he, pointing 
some distance, into .Anglesey; ‘-you must make towards it- till 
you comq^ to a place where there are four cross-roads and then 
you must take the road to the right.” 

Passing over the bridge I made my way towards tile liouse by 
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■ ,c,„.,t.s“£ ssiwr'- »'■ 

bufoflowwaik f ^€^^y..-nigli,, seeming, to, sprint 

to thdr work with scyth JLTherS"' 

rounded with vlalTut^res'' s7Jl2^: " f^tm-house partly sur- 

Sides of the road: are these hpio-^^ same high hedges, on both, 

‘bought I to myself. TOen 

tillage through which I hurried at the rite rf - * wretched 
I then saw a long loftv rra<xm> i ni ^ miles an hour, 

the east. ® ^ >’ight hand tovvardi 

' ■' ' “ “ -•>“ p'*y«s » a. 

were Itabto, . Med .re. V H. rLZl ” 

“ Thlr ' answered one, touching his hat 

.r.e,^'h5"pS” “ »ia he „ .he e4„ 

found myS i“ta?r!I?th" Gmh' 7“'^' ®oon 

something which I jXd ^ be a cS"T ^ '^^^-ch, or 

steeple; the ^houses and church stood ah™*! *’ was ho 

square, the church on the east and^n »J “ ® °Pen spot or 

or public-house over the^oor nf wL t ^ 

Horse. Hugh ‘‘The White 

the prediction of the old Wekh » ?®i ^ ^ ^ verified in part 
I Mfas not vet arrived 2 LWaiPr « post-office. Though 
owing to the bunig heat oftS i'"u’ ‘^ted, very thirsty, 
in and have some ale On ent^ weather, so I determined to go 

"English by Mr. Hugh’Prhchard hSelf*" ^f'Tx 
weather-beaten comitenance ’^'tlky man with a 

corduroy grouser., wlSTbmaJS^c Jctkin and 

on his head, and Wt n^igS £ 

2ows on his feet. He had S i- • . ^ half high- 

he greeted me he mok tt but ‘eT ‘5 when 

was over, which consisS’o7» r^d £ ^ ^ Srectin^ 

frank hearty tone. I ffioked Mr W t *"■> delivered in a 

thought I had never seen a morfw^"^^’^'''* ®"tl 
ecn a more honest countenance. On my 
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^ tMling' Mr.: Pritcliard that I wanted' a pint.of ale, a buxom damsel 
came forward and led me into a nice cool parlour oi| the right- 
hand side of the door and then went to fetch the ale. 

> Mr.' Pritchard meanwhile' went into a kind ■ of "^ap-room. 
fronting the parlour, where I heard him talking in Welsh aBout 
pigs and cattle to some of his customers. I observed that he 
spoke with some hesitation ; which circumstance I mention as 
rather curiGus, he being the only Welshman I have ever known 
who, when speaking his native language, appeared to be at a 
loss for words. The damsekpresently bought me the ale, which I 
tasted and found excellent; she was going away when I asked 
her whether Mr. Pritchard was her father; on her replying in 
the affirmative I inquired whether she was born in that house. 

Nol ” said she; “ I was born in Liverpool; my father was - 
born in this house, which belonged to his fathers before him, but 
he left it at an early age and married my mother in Liverpool, 
W'ho wa^ an Anglesey woman, and so I was born in Liverpool.” 

“ And what did you do in Liver| 30 oI? ” said I. 

My mother kept a little shop,” said the girl, “ whilst my 
father followed various occupations. 

“ And how long have you been here? ” said L 
“ Since the death of my grandfather,” said the gml, “ wffiich 
happened about a year ago. When he died my father came here 
and took possession of his birth -right.^* 

You speak very good English,” said I; “have you any 
Welsh? ” 

*■ Oh yes, plenty/’ said the girl; “ w^ always speak Welsh 
together, but being born at Liverpool, I of course have plenty of 
English.” * 

“ And which language do you prefer? ” said I. ^ 

“ I think I like the English best,” said the girl, “ it is the most 
useful language.” ■ 

. Not in Anglesey,” said I. ' 

■‘ Well,” said the girl, “ it is the most genteel,” 

“ Gentility,” said I, “ will be the ruin of Welsh, as it has been 
of many other things — ^what have I to pay for the ale ? ” 

. i “ Three pence,”- said she.-; ■ ■ . 

I paid the money and the girl went out. I finished my ale^^ 
and getting up made for the door; at the door I was met by Mr. 
Hugh Pritchard, who came out of the tap-room to th^nk me for 
my custom, and to bid me farewell. I askecytim whether I should 
have any difficulty in finding the Way to Llanfair. 

“ None whatever,” said he, “ you have only to pass over the 
bridge of the traeth, and to go due north for about four miles, 
and you will find ydi^cself in Llanfair.” 

. “ What kind of place is it? ” said I> ■ ’ 


V 


;; A^poor straggling said Mr. Prilchard. 

.aa?““ ‘ “ ‘-‘■si.g .her. L .he „igh,.: 

one such as you would like,” said Huch 
« A«d where had I best pass the night? ” I demSed 

Pritchardr“ provkS?^u^^hnvTro^^*°^^^ 

I told him t^t I sCh h? , back.” 


CHAPTER 32 


Leave Pentraeth, Tranquil scene. The Knnll Th -n 

wife. Poetry of Gronwv kLT.^ "«*f «««? 

little girl The sycamore leaf Home frfmTdifor.Aa^'^^' 


Tddl-tSt ?a?5Tl?ch1t°nrin T 

which comprises the church and the litt f hm r®’ 
prettiest, that which occu«ies the nordhif • ’ “ *e 

of huts, a brook rolls at the bottom of thif fn ^•'^semblage 
is a little bridge: cominrto t v ^bich there 

over the side into the .water running brlkll ^°obed 

who looked like a beggar, hvf who dW no^f rf’n“ T'^^T" 
To what place does this water run? » saW itnT’ by. 
I know ^o Saxon,” said he in tremhuJ ^ ^ ^bnglisli. 

near, that when tlSre^arc high“tfde * th^s^h ** 

this bridge.” ® ™e salt water comes up to 

You seem feeble? ” said I. 

“ lam so,” said le, » for I km old.” 

tlow old are you? ” said I. 

have nearly lost ™Sht^S my helrfog^^ a sigh; “ and I 

Are y«u poor?” said I. 

very,” said the old man. 

:: wh" SiySd :is 

you W^erSnrt^’lS^' ^ -b'^r-uld for 

Bidding him farewell I passed through 'the northern part of 
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’tlie ■village to the 'top of, the iiiil. ■ I walkml aiittie way ■ .forward 
' and then stopped;, as I had done at the bridge in tjie, dale, and 
looked to the east, over a low stone wall, ■ ■ \ 

^ Before me lay the sea or rather the northern entiSance of the 
^ Menai Straits. To my right was .mountain Lidiart proj5cti.iig 
some w,ay into the sea, to m.y left, that is to. the north, was a high 
hill, with a few white hoi^ses near its. base, forming a small village, 
which a woman who passed knitting told me was called Llan 
' Peder Goch or the Church of Red Saint Peter. Mountain Lidiart 
and the Northern ■ Hill framed tlie headlands of aheautiful bay 
into wiiich the waters of the traeth dell, from which I had come, 
were discharged. A sandbank, probably covered with the sea 
at high tide, seemed to stretch from mountain Lidiart a con- 
siderable ' way towards the northern hill. Mountain, bay an(4 
sandbank were bathed in sunshine; the water was perfectly 
calm; nothing was moving upon it, nor upon the shore, and 
I tho^ight I diad never beheld a more beautiful and tranquil 
scene. 

I went on. The country which had hitherto been very beautiful, 
abounding with yellow corn-fields,* became sterile and rocky ; 
there were stone walls, but no hedges. I passed by a moor on 
my left, then a moory hillock on my right; the wa^ was broken 
and stony; all traces of the good roads of Wales had disappeared; 
the habitations which I saw by the^way were miserable hovels 
into and out of which large sows were stalking, attended by their 
farrows. 

“ Am I far from Llanfair? said I to a child. 

“ You are in Llanfair, gentleman,^’ sai3 the child. 

A desolate place was Llanfair. '^The sea in the neighbourhood 
to the south, limekilns with their stifling smoke not far from me. 

I sat down on a little green knoll on the right-hand side of the 
road; a small house was near me, anM a desolate-looking mill at 
about a furlong’s distance, to the south. Hogs came about me 
grunting and sniffing. I felt quite melancholy. : 

“ Is this the neighbourhood of the birth-place of Gro 4 ?wy 
Owen? ” said I to myself. “ No wonder th^t he was unfortunate 
through life, springing from such a region of wretchedness.” 

V Wretched as the region seemed, however, I soon found there 
were hindiyliearts close by me. 

' As I sat on the knoll I heard someone slightly cough very near 
. , me, and' looking to the left saw a man dredged like a miller looking 
at me from the garden of the little house, which I" have already 
.mentioned. ^ 

I got up and gave him the sele . of the day. -.in English. Pie was 
a man about thirty^ rather tall than otherwise, with a very pre- 
possessing countenance. Pie shook his head at my»English. : . 
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“ “ the language of the country, . 

nave you no English? Perhaps you have Welsh ? ” ^ 

*anv if Jaughing, “ there is no lack of Welsh amongst 

» k1’ ** Englishman from the far east of Lloe<».- ” 

And what brings you here? ” said the man. ' 

ofa mf“f ^ a* birth-place 

Ot a man who has long been dead.” V 

» S'* If ^or an mheritance? ” said the man. 

to see i the' man >vhose birth-place I came 

_ ec died poor leaving nothing behind him but immortality.” 
^Uho was he? ’’said the miller. 

.1 p y°u ever hear a sound of Gronwv Owen ? ” said I 

"ound orr”‘^^lT have frequently heard a 

holrt^^ yos, gendeman,” said a nice-looking woman* who 

ancf wf ^ the hGuse-doorj 

Gronw frequently heard speak of 

v-t onwy Owen ; diere is much talk of him in these partsd^ 

^ name 

to hlv7’ to! ” said the miller; “ we are goin- 

jl tneal, and sliall be rejoiced if yon will 

woma? w!: *e miller’s wife, for such the good 

Ban was; and many a welcome shall you have.” 

» nesitated, and was about to excuse myself. • 

too nri”i gentleman! said both, “ surelv you are not 

too proud to su down with us? ” arc not 

“ ^ t^^tise you trouble,” said I. 

do walTinl ”' ®'^’ o-'tolaimed both at once; “pray 

wallX'hhtle ‘w ’'If**""’ 'Whatever it 

There wis 77 '*' ! was already laid for a meal. 

¥ge plte of 1 fP"" ^ ‘^^-Pot, cups and saucers, a 

fevvef Sin slt«fn P’"'" "'•^re a 

> tnin slices of brown, watery cheese, 

the s’ti-ff'’*^*^‘""fc '*'*’' *oir seats, the wife poured out tea for 

hotter anTthrit ^ r*"^”^ "® bread-and- 

howevW ? coin fT f Before, 

herself, smarted ‘ ®oe“iing to recollect 

of snof-ivhke ^“ph°at•d, produced a basin 

hand, placed "P°°" ouf of my 

placed two of the largest lumps in my cup, though she 
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Whelped neither her !iusban.d. nor 'herself; » the sugar-basin being 
probably only kept for grand occasions. '■ ■ ■ 

My eyes filled with tears; for in the whole course of my life 
I had never experienced so much 'genuine hospitali%% ■ Honour 
to the miller of Mona and his wife; and honour to the’*khTd 
hospitable Celts in general! How different is the reception of 

this despised race of the wandering sti^nger from that of 

Howeverj I am a Saxon"' myself, and the Saxons have no doubt 
their virtues; a pity that the^ should be all uncouth and un- 
gracious, ones I , 

■ I asked my kind host his name. . 

“John Jones,’* he replied, “ Melinydd of Lianfair.” 

“ Is the mill which you work your own property? ” I inquired, 
“No,” he answered, “ I rent it of a person who lives close 
by.” ^ 

“ And how happens it,” said I, “ that you speak no English? ” 
“ How should it happen,” said he, “ that I should speak any? 
I havb never been far from here; my wife who has lived at 
service at Liverpool can speak some.” 

“ Gan you read poetry? ” said L» 

“ I can read the psalms and hymns, that tliey sing at our 
chapel! ” he replied. 

“ Then you are not of the Church ? ” said L ' 

“ I am not,” said the miller ; “ I am a Methodist.” 

“ Gan you read the poetry of GroSwy Owen? ” said I. 

“I cannot,” said the miller, “that is with any comfort; his 
poetry is in the ancient Welsh measures, which make poetry so 
difficult, that few can understand it.” ^ 

“ I can understand poetry in tifose measures,” said 1. 

“ And how much time did you spend,” said the miller, “ before 
you could understand the poetry of the measures?*” 

“ Three yeai*s,” said I. . ^ - 

The miller laughed. 

“ I could not have afforded all that time,” said he, “ to study 
the songs of Qronwy. However, it is well that some people 
should have time to study them. He was a ^reat poet as I have 
been told, and is the glory of our land-— but he was unfortunate; 
I have read his life in Welsh and part of his letters; and in doin^ 
so have 'shed, tears,” . ^ , ■..■■■ • 

‘/Has his house any particular name? ” said I. 

“ It is called sometimes Ty Grpnwy,” said the miller; “ but 
■ more:;, frequently ''Tafarn Goch.” ■ , ■ ■ 

“ The Red Tavern? ” said L “ How is it that so many of 
your places are called Gpch? there is Tentraeth Goch; there is 
Saint Pcdair Goch, and here at Lianfair is Tafarn Goch.” 

The miller -laughed. , 
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It ' will take a/wis^r tnan than I/*., said to answer ilmu 

question.” 

^ ' The 'repast over ■! -tose.up, 'gave my host thanks, . and 'said, ^‘,1 
will .now learve yon, and hunt up things.' connected' with Gronw^,” 
where will you hnd a Hetty for night,: gentleman?.”,, 
said the miller’s wife. ‘.*' This 'is a poor place, .but if yoir w^ill 
make use. of oiuv home ydu are welcome.” 

‘‘I need not trouble 'you,” 'said I, I return this , .night to 
Pentraeth Goch wdiere I shall’ sle%p..” ■ 

“ Well,” said the miller, “ wliilst >;pu are at Llanfair I .will, 
accompany you about.' Where shall we go to first? ” 

“Where is the church? ” said I. “ I should like to see the 
church where Gronwy worshipped' God as a boy,” 

^ “ The church is at- some distance,” said the man; “ it is past 
my mill, and as I want to go to the mill for a moment, it will 
be perhaps w^ell to go and see the church, before we go tO' the 
house of Gronwy.” 

I shook the miller’s wife by the hand, patted a little yellow- 
haired girl of about two years old on the head who during the 
whole time of the meal had«sat on the slate' Hoor looking up into 
my face, and left the house with honest Jones. 

We directed our course to the mill, wiiicli lay some way down 
a declivity, towards the sea. Near the mill was a comfortable- 
looking house, which my friend told me belonged to the pro- 
prietor of the mill. A rustic-looking man stood in the uilll-yard, 
who he said was the proprietor — the honest miller went into the 
mill, and the rustic-looking proprietor greeted me in Welsh, 
and asked me if I was come to buy bogs. 

No,” said I; I am com£ to see the birth-place of Gronwy 
Owen he stared at me for a moment, then seemed to muse, 
and at last walked away saying, “ Ah, a great man.” 

The miller presently joiifsd me, and we proceeded farther down ■ 
the hill. Our way lay between stone walls, and sometimes over 
them. The land was moory and rocky, with nothing grand about 
it, and the miller described it well when he said it was tir gwae! 
— mean land. In ^out a quarter of an hour we came to the , 
churchyard into which- we got, the gate being locked, by clamber- 
ipg over the wall. 

The church stands low down the descentj -not far distant - from' 
the sea. A little brook, called in the language of the country a 
frwd, washes its yard-wall on the -south. It is a small edifice with 
no spire, but to the south-west there is a little stone erection 
rising from the roof, in which hangs a bell— there is a small 
porch looking to the south. With respect to its interior I can say 
nothing, the door being locked. It is probably like the**outslde, 
simple enough. It seemed to be about two hundred and fifty 



Er cof am Jane Owen, 

Gwraig Edward Owen,. , 

Moiiachlog Llanfair Mathafarn eithaf, 

A fu farw Chwefror 28 1842 
Yn 51 Oed. 

Le* “ To the. memory of Jane Owen wife of Edward Owen, 
of the monastery of St. Mary of fa^dier Mathafarn, who died 
February 28, 1842, aged fifty-one.’^ . 
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years old, and' to bo kept in tolerable r^air.. Simple as the 
edifice was, I looked with .great emotion upon it; and could I 
do else, when I reflected that the greatest: British poel of the last 
century had worshipped' God within it, with, his poor father and 
mother, when a 'boy ? . » ■ 

I asked the miller whether he could point out to me any .tombs 
or gravestones on Gronwy’s family, but ^e told .me that he was 
not aware of, any. On lodking about I found the name of Owen 
in the inscription on the . slat?:,' slab - of a respectable-looking 
modern tomb, , on the north-east side of the church. The inscription 
was as follows: 


Whether the Edward Owen mentioned here was any relation 
to the great Gronwy, I had no opportunity of learning. I asked 
the miller what was meant by the mor&tery, and he told me that 
it was the name of a building to the north-east near the sea, 
which had once been a monastery, but had been converted into 
a farm-house, though it still retained its Original name. “ May 
all monasteries be converted into farm-houses,” said I, “ and 
may they still retain their original names in mockery of popery ! ” 
Having seen ail I could well see of the church- and its 
I departed with my kind guide. After i^ve had retraced our 
some way, we came' to some stepping stones on the side 
wall, .'and the .miller pointing, to them said: 

*‘ The nearest way to the house of Gronwy will be over 
llamfa.” - • - '■ 

I was now become ashamed of keeping the worthy 
Ills, business and begged him to return to his milL , He refused 
to leave me, at, first, but on my pressing him to do so, and 
my telling him that I could find, the way .to the- house of Gronwy 
very well by myself, he consented. We shook hands,^.,the miller 
wished me luck, and betoo-k himself to his* mfil, whilst I crossed 
the llamfa, I soon, however, repented having left the path by 
which I had come, T-was' presently- : in' a maze of little 
stone wails -over which - 1 - had. to clamber. At last. 1 . got 
lane with a stone wMl- on each - side. A - man caine,Jowards 
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and was' abont to p^' me—bis : look was averted, and be was^ 

, evidently one, of those who have “no English.’’, A Welshman, of 
Ms descripfion always averting his. look when he sees a stranger 
^ , who he tliinks has “ no.. Welsh,” lest the stranger should ask Mm 
li qwestion and he be Obliged to conless that he ,has “ no English.” 

“.Is this the way to .Llanfair? ” said I to the man. The man 
made a kind of rush in order to get past me. 

“ Have you any Welsh? I shouted' as loud, as I could bawl 

The man stopped, and turning a dark sullen countenance 
half upon me said, “ Yes, I hal?e A¥elsh.” 

“ Which is the way to Llanfair ? ” said I. 

“ Llanfair, Llanfair? ” said the man, “ what do you mean? ” 

“ I want to get there,” said 1. 

“ Are you not there already? ” said the fellow, stamping on 
^ the ground, “ are you not in Llanfair ? ” 

“ Yes, but I want to get to the town.” 

“Town, townl Oh, I have no English,” said the man; and : 
off he started like a frighted bullock. The poor felldw was 
probably at first terrified at seeing an Englishman, then confused 
at hearing an Englishman^jSpeak Welsh, a language which the 
Welsh in generli imagine no Englishman can speak, the tongue 
of an Englishman as they say not being long enough to pronounce 
Welsh; and lastly utterly deprived of what reasoning faculties 
he had still remaining by my asking him for the town of Llanfair, 
there being properly no to^vn. 

I went on and at last getting out of the lane, found myself 
upon the road, along which I had come about two hours before; 
the house of the millef wms at some distance on my right. Near 
me were Uvo or three houses £ind part of the skeleton of one, on 
which some men, in the dress of masons, seemed to be occupied. 
Going up to ifliese men I said in Welsh to one, whom I judged to 
be the principal, and wlig was rather a tall fme-looking fellow: 

“ Have you heard a sound of Gronwy Owain? ” 

Here occurred another instance of the strange things people j 
do when their ideas are confused. The man stood for a moment 
or’^two, as if transfixed, a trowel motionless in one of his hands, 
and a brick in the other; at last giving a kind of gasp, he answered 
in very tolerable Spanish: 

^ “Si, sefior! he oido.” | 

“ Is. his house far from here? ” said I in Welsh. 

“ No, sefior! ” said the man, “ no esta muy lejos.” i 

“I am a stranger *here, friend, can anybody show me the 
way?:”, ' ,■ . . 

“ Si, senorl este mozo luego acompanara usted.” 

Then turning to a lad of about eighteen, also dressed as a 
mason, he s^id in Welsh: * 
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, ‘LSilow this gentleman lastantly the way, to Tafarn 'Gocli/*' . 

The lad ilina;i«g hod dowoj which he had "on his shoulder,, 
instantly set off, iTuikiog me a motion with his head to follow 
' him, I did so, wondering what the man could mean by speaking 
to me in. Spanish. The lad walked by my side in silence for about^ 
two furlone’s till we came to a range of trees, seemingly sycamores, 
behind which was a little garden, in ■ wiikh stood a long low 
house, with three chimneys. The lad 'stopping Hung open a gate 
which led into the garden, thenVryi.ng to a child which he saw 
^wlthin; Gad roi tro ’’ — the rhan take a turn; he was about 
to leave me, when I, slopped him to put sixpence into his hand. 

■ He received .the money 'with a gruff Diolch! ** and instantly 
, set off at a quick pace. Passing the' child who stared at me, I 
walked to the l^ack part of the house., which seemed to be a long 
. mud cottage. After ex.ai:iiini,ng the back part I went- in front, 
.where I saw an aged woman wdth several - children, one of whom 
was the child' I had first seen, she smiled and asked me what I 
wanted! 

I said that I had come to see the house of Gronwy. She did not 
understand me, for shaking her heaci she said that she had no 
English, and was rather deaf. Raising my voice \o a very high 
tone I said : 

■„“'Ty Grorm-7!,”, ■ ■ ’ 

A gleam of intelligence flashed now -in her eyes.- 
“Ty Gronwy,’* siie said, “ ah! I uJiderstand. Come in, sir.’* 
There were three doors to the house; she led me in by the 
midmost into a common cottage room, with no other ceiling, 
seemingly, than the roof. She bade me sit* down by the window 
by a little table, and asked me wlJether I would have a cup of 
milk and some bread-and-butter; I declined both, but said I 
should be thankful for a little water. d* 

This she presently brought me in apteacup. I drank it, the 
children amounting to five standing a little way from me staring 
at me. I asked her if this was the house in which Gronwy was 
born. She said it was, but that it had been altered very much 
since his time — that three families had lived* in it, but that she 
believed he was born about where we were liowv 
A man now' coming in who lived at the next door, she said,^ 

I had better speak to him and tell him what I wanted to know, 
which he could then communicate to her, as she could under- 
stand his w^ay of speaking much better than mine. Through the 
man I asked her whether there was anyone hf the blood of 
Gronwy Owen living in the house. She pointed to the children 
and said they had all some of his blood. I asked in what relation- 
ship they" stood to Gronwyv vShe said she could hardly tell, that 
tri priodas, three marriages, stood between Thera, a^d that the 
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relationship was on «ie mother’s side. I eather,.,t r , 
the children had lost their mother th-u Ael ^ 

. and that tSeir father was her son T •? , 
they livec^was their own, she said f 

Vh« lived at some distance ' I ask^l S H to a man 

“ Ver>^” said she. were poor. 

with^tears in herey^ls! poor old lady thanked me 

sTK two yorgt;t%S'' if "" 

saying the child could read it and undtstand^h 'T 
- book; It was an English school book treafeg on all the 

Gan you write? ” said T m fh„ ^i,-i , » f't all the sciences. 

about eight, with a broad flat red fece lf^ 

image of notableness. ‘ 'toad, and looking the 

a toomSfdurfg“hrt*^e^“ “fto" for 

hrnt made no answer; bein<r however v rt t-“ ‘be room, at 
to speak, she at length answemd in a sofltSef « Me^f ””* » 
Then wite your name in tLi, i i .7 I can.” 

pocket-book and a pS “anf w •? ’ ,V ‘^^ing out a 
■elated to Gronw>. oSand be sT.f are 

The little maiden very dentrely 

5”F» o.»... 

were related fo the illustrious Gronf m, ° ‘^at the children 
^Velsh name, but it seeife to havfbejfa ft** uncommon 

Owens; it was borne by an infant H. ?! ^ of toe 

tenderly loved, and who died whilst ° m ® ’^bom he 

Gifeeshire,— ' '^bilst he was toiling at Walton in | 

: «v ■ , 

darlingj 

Who lieth in the ehurchyard of Walton.” ' 

After a&e'foXrcMilSof ff f l 
and left the house. AlergSd!^!;! totowell 

tyned back in order to ask permission ^ hundred yards I 

rb^S S 
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'*of leaves and gave them to me— thrusting them' into my coat- 
. pocket I 'thanked him kindly and departed. ' • 

, Coming to the half-erected house, I again saw the man., to 
whom I had addressed myself for information. I st&pped, and 
speaking Spanish to him, asked how he had acquired the Spanish 
language. • ■ . . 

I have been in Chili.^sir,” said he in the same tongue, and' 
in, California, and in those plapes I learned Spanish.** 

“ What did you go' to Chili' |br?'** said I; ‘‘I need not ask 
you on what account you«went to California.’* 

“ I went there as a mariner,” said the man; ** I sailed out of 
Liverpool for Chili.” 

“ And how is it,” said I, that being a mariner and sailing in 
a Liverpool ship you do not speak English? ” * 

‘‘I speak English, senor,” said the man, “perfectly well” 

“ Then how in the name of wonder,” said I, speaking English, 

“ cam.# you to answ^er me in Spanish? I am an Englishman 
thorough bred.” 

“ I can scarcely teii you how it was, sir,” said the man scratch- 
ing his head, “ but i thought I wouM speak to you in Spanish,” 

“ And why not English? ” said L 

“Why, I heard you speaking Welsh,” said the, man, “and 

as for an Englishman speaking Welsh ” 

“ But why not answer me in Welsh? ” said I. 

“ Why, I saw it was not your language, sir,” said the man, 

“ and as I had picked up some Spanish I thought it would be 
but fair to answer you in it.” ^ 

“ But how did you know that I could speak Spanish? ” said I. 

“ I don’t know indeed, sir,” said the man; “ but I looked at 
you, and something seemed to tell me that yo^ could speak 
Spanish. I can’t tell you how it was, sir,” said he, looking me 
ver>^iiinoceiitIy in the face, “ but I w4s forced to speak ■ Spanish 
to you. ' I was indeed! ” ' 

“ The long and the short of it was,” said I, “ that you took me 
for a foreigner, and thought that it would be^but polite to answer 
, me in a foreign Ia.nguage.” 

V ^ “T dare say it was so, sir,” said the man. “ I dare say it was 
j. us t. as you say.” ^ z 

: '“ How did you fare in California? ” said 1. 

■ “ Very fairly 'M sir,” said the man. '“I made. some 
money there, and brought it' home, and, with part .of it I 'am 
building this ^ house.” 

“ l am very happy to hear it,*’ said I, “ you are really a remark- 
:able man— few return from 'California speaking' Spanish'^ as you" 
do, and still fewer with money in their pockets.” 

The poor fellow looked pleased at what I said, mdre especially 
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may be seen from a considerable distT i 

scattered houses, and also the wood wV? some of the 

of the illustriou; Gronw°^ 

xnany a pilgrimage be made to^Tof *e samf ^ 

own! saait cliitracter as niy . 
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httle parlour, and, ringing the bell u n- ^ 

by Mm. PriJchard, a lief nmror I “P®" 

before seen, of whom I htguitW wit Houidt^ / 

is fresh meat, for sometimes a fortnishrl ^'''' 
being killed in the neigjibourhood 1 1 » fithout anything 

IS not a bit of fresh mlt to be h^d^ In ^ present there 

dinner I do not knoC dSst^^at ‘ ^et you for 

bacon and eg^.» ^ ^ make shift with 

“ I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said I “ i .. n t. 
and eggs with tea and brAd and h,.t» ’ ^ bacon 

.l.^in a word, I wUI bo^Tii^;, o’’”""' "°' '”'S«”S » Pi"> of 

•iTOTSTyo?™* xW Mr.. Pri.ehard. 

I look one?’’ ^ ? ’’ said I. ‘‘ Do 

«o''-5''ry,r bir.'^l^rTriu”! 

pocket, but when you said * Box I-iV ^ waistcoat- 

be one of tfce comlerd^ gi" tr ZLl 

was told that foat wa^ wKf fodr"” ' 

not one of '^bm f Elf from®!b° ^ 

ago, when I was much amongst them tZ ^ 
were m a small way of business nr ' il employers 

salaries, freifuently used to ‘ bS’HarrlE/^'T insufficient 

many, that is have a beef- 
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«steakj or mutton-cliop, or perhaps- ■■■ba.co» and eggs, as I- am 
going to have, along with tea- and lale instead of^the regular , 
dinner of a commercial gentleman, namely, fish, hot joint and 
fowl, pint of sherry, tart, ale and cheese, and bottle S>f old port, 
at the end of ail.” . , 

Having made arrangements for boxing Harry ’’ I went into 
the tap-room, from which I had heard tSe voice of Mr. Pritchard 
proceeding during the whole of my conversation with his wife. 
Here I found the w^orthy landlord seated with a single customer; 
both were smoking. The customer instantly arrested my attention. 
He was a man seemingly about forty years of age with a broad 
red face, with certain somethings, looking very much like incipient 
carbuncles, here and there upon it. His eyes were grey and 
looked rather as if they squinted ; his mouth was very wide, and^ 
when it opened displayed a set of strong white, uneven teeth. 
He was dressed in a pepper-and-salt coat of the Newmarket cut, 
breeclies of corduroy and brown top boots, and had on his head 
a broad, black, coarse, low-crowned hat. In his left hand he 
held a heav>^ whale-bone whip with a brass head. I sat down 
on a bench nearly opposite to him and the lan<;|lord. 

** Well,” said Mr, Pritchard; “did you find your way to 
Lianfair? ” 

“Yes,” said L 

‘fAnd did you execute the busii^ss satisfactorily which led 
you there? ” said Mr. Pritchard. 

“ Perfectly,” said L 

“ Well, what did you give a stone for your live pork? ” said 
his companion glancing up at me, and speaking in a gruff voice. 

“ I did not buy any live pork, said I; “ do you take me for 
a pig-jobber? ” 

“ Of course,” said the man in pepper-and-salt y “ who but a 
pig-jobber could have business at Lla^fair? ” 

“ Does Llanfair produce nothing but pigs? ” said I. 

“ Nothing at all,” said the man in the pepper-and-salt, “ that 
is nothing worth mentioning. You wouldn’t go there for rqQts, 
that is if you were in your right senses; if you were in want of 
runts you would have gone to my parish and have applied to me, 
Mr. Bos ; that is if you were in your senses. Wouldn’t he, John 
Pritchard?'."”-.. 

Mr. Pritchard thus appealed to took the pipe out of his mouth, 
and with some hesitation said that he tjelieved the gentleman 
neither went to Llanfair for pigs nor black cattle but upon some 
particular ' business. , 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bos, “ it may be so, but I can’t conceive 
how any person, either gentle or simple, could have any business 
in Anglesey save that business was pigs or cattle.”:*^ 
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■ The tmth i3,”sa*d L “I went tnTK,f * 
place of a ^eat maii-^the d~f a^T ‘«>4- 

. “Then you went wronR,” said Ilf 
wrong parish, you shouid have eone 

AebSer man of Anglesey was born K ■ the 

you^y see his tomb in the church.” ‘^®“®y'“ydd, 

lou are aOiiding to Black Robin «iri f « i 
ode m .praise of Anglesey-^ves he who w,rote the. 

fellow., but excuse me he was nnt i clever young 

Owen.” >^«ch a poet as Gronw^ 

Black Robijtif’ said M!r llEoi r'l ^ 

Devil were thc>’? I never hcirH ‘^*'°«ow Owen, who the 

them, but of the debberest maf m ^ 

•■never hear of Owen TiddiV? tr wodd ever saw. Did you 
your educationV» ^^here did you jt 

. 

was— but clever— ^^tever, handsome he undoijbtedly 

ciei,b”“„r«5'SsC>°S2'f I'li ®“' " "■ 

!:'■• ?~s,? S'™ -o 

“I .ho.i( h,^ ,• dor»w »*!?“' .‘‘SI f 

at Blewmaris for six month, c, ^ wasn’t at school 

Northantpton, an"S "Ztj’ T". ' ^ 

something of history. WitfreUrrf " without learning 

r— Won’t you dLlcV ’’ Sf nft “ *at few 
jag of ale which stood before him on aTttT”t hi ^ Pushed a 
Begging politely to be excised ^ /tibie towards me. 
about to take tea I asked hh^ • “ ? ‘ ® I was fust 

all over England ^ he had traveS 

that therclrc''nf t maw tTAnlT*^ ^ ™tiy say 

than myself-at any rate I fay saf fefth “ England 

ho^e between here and Worefter ntthidT ^ 

... ^Pt-ay excuse me”’ said I “ bm t ^ hnown.” 

hfed occupation? ” ’ droving rather a low- 

your trade /'am'^c«tei^*®or “ and that that’s 

Llanfair.” , T^t, would never have gone to 

question abouri-i^^I mSy did^sfb^^^” I asked you that • 

kta .. co™„ ra 
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lie bad better look at Ms own, for lie 'is a pig^-jobber toof' Written 
a book, has lie? then I suppose 'he lias been left a legacy, and 
gone to school after middle-age, for when I last saw Mm, which 
is four years ago, he could neither read nor write.** * 

I was about to tell Mr. Bos tliat the 'Ellis Wynn that I meant'^ 
■was no more a pig-jobber than myself, bytt a respectable clergy- 
man, who had been dead considerably upwards' of a hundred 
years, and that also,' notwithstanding my respects for Mr. Eos*s 
knowledge of history^ I did not' believe' that ■ Owen Tudor was 
buried at Peiimyiinydd, wlfeii I was prevented by the entrance 
of Mrs. Pritchard, who came to inform' me that my repast was 
ready in the other room, whereupon I got up and went into the 
parlour to box Harry,** 

Having despatched my bacon -and eggs, tea 'and ale, I fell into 
deep meditation. My mind reverted to a long past period of my 
: life, when I was to a certain extent mixed up with commercial 
i travellers, and had plenty of opportunities of observing their 
habits, and the terms employed by them in conversation. I called 
up several individuals of the two classes into which they used to 
be divided, for commercial travellers'* in my timjt were divided 
Into two classes, those who ate dinners and drank their bottle 
of port, and those who ‘‘ boxed Harry,** What glorious fellows 
the first seemed! What airs they gave themselves! What oaths 
they swore! and what influence thoy had with hostlers and 
chamber-maids! and what a sneaking-looking set the others 
were! shabby in their apparel; no fine lerocity in their counten- 
ances; no oaths in their mouths, except su<^ a trumpeiy apology 
for an oath as an occasional “ confounded hard with little or 
no influence at inns, scowled at by hostlers, and never smiled at 
by chamber-maids — and then I remembered how, often I bad 
bothered my head in vain to account for the origin of the term 

box Harry,*® and how often ■ I had In vain applied both to 
those who did box and to those' who did not box Harry,*’ for 
a clear and satisfactory elucidation of the expression — and at last 
found' myself again bothering my head as of old in a vain attempt 
to ' aecoiiot for ■ the origin of the term boxing Harry.** 
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Mrtliampton. Horse-breaking. Snoring 

'T'which in mftime wario 

gentlemen, I left the little parlour -vn I ^™«gst commercial 
room. Mr. fti.ch.ri S°S; S.'^ES'S:" 
dnnking, but there was now a canX lt , uf and 

for night was fast coming on Mr Bm v ^ 

• his travels in England sorneHmA ■' 1 Saving an account of 

to which Mr. Pritchld was iSg^Sh thT'^'T 
occasionally putting in a “.see thefe now » 

cxdfimed: about.” After some time'^Pr^ 

places I have seen in 

good-t::^retjS^^ nten of Northampton 

and orcoS^qSWsS;^m;d®co t‘ ^'’‘X^^akers 

there ever a shoeZker ^ “"tradictory, for where was 

No, I have little to say in favo? ”°r ‘^tl and easily riled? 

men are concerned. Tt\ not the me ^°''‘^®“P‘°n as far as the 

me speak in praise of xNorthamptL The“ 

f)ut the women quite the contrary' I ne™^" ^ * iH-tempered, 

tnerched anladd as NorthaZton I w ^ 

ihwn, and could teU you sucL tales.” ^ favourite with 

head, told us twZ^hrwtateofhk ad 

anladd of Northampton which themerched 

P*rt of what Ellis VvZ Sd saSZh tny mind 

of drovers in his d*ay/detesta1iZlr Pmctices 

put the whole tribe into Hell which had induced him to 

mn. I ri^hedZlfXZ by of *1 

open space before % inn waZ I®, on the 

^ckmg, with a young man on 4 back rf 

bridle nor saddle and the voimi^Ln neither 

>-ope, passed about his hLLp”“ emN 

quiet, and his rider jumping oK h bocametolerably 

he made hftn fast to the rack and the mto the stable, where 

e rack and then came and joined us, where- 
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i?pon we all went into the room from which and the others had 
come on hearing the noise of the struggle. ,, . . 

“ How came you on the coifs back, Jenkins? ” said Mr 
Pritchard, after we had all sat down and Jenkins had ^called for^ 
some cwrw. “ I did not know that he was broke in.’* ^ 

“ I am breaking him in myself,- ’ said Jenkins, speaking Welsh, 
“ I began with him to-night.*’ 

“ Do you mean to say,*' said that you have begun breaking 
him in by mounting his back ? ” ■ 

■ “ I do,” said the other. 

“ Then depend upon it,” said I, “that it will not be long 
before he will either break his neck or knees or he will break 
your neck or crown. You are not going the right way to work.” 

“ O, myii Diawi! ” said Jenkins, “ I know better. In a day 
or two I shall have made him quite tame, and have got him 
into excellent paces, and shall have saved the money I must have 
paid a\^y, had I put him into a jockey’s hands.” 

Time passed, night came on, and other guests came in. There 
was much talking of first-rate Welsh and very indifferent English, 
Mr. Bos being the principal speaker in both languages ; his disr 
course was chiefly on the comparative merits of Anglesey runts 
and Scotch bullocks, and those of the merched ^anladd of 
Northampton and the lasses of Wrexham. He preferred his own 
country runts to the Scotch kine, said upon the whole, 
though a. Welshman, he must give the preference to the merched 
of Northampton over those of Wrexliam, for free-and-easy 
demeanour, notwithstanding that in that point which he said 
was the most desirable point in females, the lasses of Wrexham 
were generally considered out-and-outers. 

Fond as I am of listening to public-house conversation, from 
which I generally contrive to extract both amusement and 
edification, I became rather tired of thll, and getting up strolled 
about the little village by moonlight till I felt disposed to retire 
to rest, when returning to the inn, I begged to be shown the 
room in which I was to sleep. Mrs. Pritchard forthwith taking.^ 
candle conducted me to a small room upstairs. There, were two 
beds in it. The good lady pointing to one^ next the window, in 
which there were nice clean sheets, told me that was the one* 
which I was to occupy, and bidding me good night, and leaving 
the candle, departed. Putting out the light I got in tq bed, but 
instantly found that the bed was not long^^enough by at least a 
foot. “ I shall pass an uncomfortable night,” said I, “ for I 
never yet could sleep comfortably in a bed too short. However, 
as I am on my travels, I must endeavour to accommodate myself 
to circumstances.” So I endeavoured to eompo'se myself to sleep: 
before, however, I could succeed, I heard the sound of stumping 
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anrr^f ^ *" ^ moment m, 
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1 night much better th^n I antici 
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got into about farming 
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a . house 'there'; where. 4iis^ fe he had: not. lived 

much' at Liverpool himself, his absences from that p„Hace having 
been many and long. 

** Have you travelled... then much about .England? said L 

“ No,” he replied. “ When I have travelled it has chiefly 
been across the sea, to foreign places.” 

But what' foreign place have you : visited? ” said -L 

'' I have visited,” said Pritchard, “ Constantinople, Alexandria,' 
and some other cities in the soutii latitudes.” ■ 

Dear me,” said I, “ yo^ have seen some of tlie most celebrated 
■places in the world — and' yet you were silent and. said nothing 
about your travels whilst that fellow Bos was pluming himself 
at having been at such places as Northampton and Worcester, 
the haunts of shoemakers and pig-jobbers.” 

“Ah,” said Pritchard, “but Mr. Bos has travelled with* 
edification;- it is a fine • thing to. have travelled when one has 
done SQ with edification, but I have not. There is a vast deal of 
difference between me and him — he is considered the cutest 
man in these parts, and is much looked up to.” 

“ You are really,” said I, “ the most modesty person I have 
ever known and the least addicted to envy. Let me see whether 
you have travelled without edification.” 

I then questioned him about the places which he harf mentioned, 
and found he knew a great deal about Jhem, amongst other things 
he described Cleopatra’s needle, and the At Maidan at Con- 
stantinople with surprising exactness. 

“ You put me out,” said I; “ you consider yourself inferior to 
that droving fellow Bos and to have travelled without edification, 
whereas you know a thousand times more than he, and indeed 
much more than many a person who makes his five hundred a 
year by going about lecturing on foreign places, but as I am no 
flatterer I will tel! -you that you have % fault which will always' 
prevent your rising in this world, .you' have '.modesty; those who 
have modesty shall -have no. advancement, whilst those who can 
blow their own horn lustily, shall be. made governors. But allx^yv 
me to ask you in what capacity you went abfoad ? ” . 

“As. engineer to various steamships,” said Pritchard. 

A director of the power of steam,” said I, and an explorer 
of the wonders of . Iscander’s city willing to hold the candle to' 
Mr. Bos,. I will tell you what, you are too good forjhis world, 
let us hope you will have your reward in^he next.”, ' 

^ I brea,kfasted and , asked for my bill; the bill amounted to 
little or nothing— -half-a-crown, I' think, for tea-dinner, sundry 
jugs of ale, bed and breakfast.; I defrayed it, and then inquired ! 
whether it would, be possible for . me : to see the inside of the 
church. , , .; 
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, Oh' yes,’* said.Frkchardv' ** lean let„yoii in, for ,I am churcht. 
'warden an^ have the key.” 

.The church w^as a Httie edifice- of some antiquity, with a little 
wing and fv^ithout a-spire; ■ it was situated amidst a grove of trees* 
Xs We stood with our hats -off in the sacred edifice, I .astel 
Pritchard if there were many . Methodists in those parts. 

' Not so many as .there .were,” said Pritchard, they are 
rapidly decreasing, and indeed .dissenters in geoeraL The cause 
of their decrease '.is that .a ,good^ clergyman, has lately co.me here, 
who visits the sick and preaches Christ, and in fact does his duty. 
If all our clergymen were like him there would not be many 
dissenters in Ynis Fon,” 

Outside the church, in the wall, I observed a tablet with the 
^ following inscription in English ; 

Kere lieth interred the body of Ann, wife of Robert Paston, 
who deceased the sixth day of October, Anno Domini 



You seem struck with that writing? ” said Pritchard, observe 
ing that I stood motionless, staring at the tablet. 

“ The name of Paston,” said I, “ struck me; it is the name of 
a village in my own native district, from which an old family, 
now almost extinct, derived its name. How came a Paston into 
Ynys Fon? Are there any people bearing that name at present 
in these parts? ” € 

“ Not that I am aware,” said Pritchard. 

“ I wonder who his wife Ann was? ” said I, from the style 
oy,hat tablet she must have been a considerable person.” 

Perhaps she wSs the daughter of the Lewis family of Llan 
Dyfnant,” said Pritchard; that* s an old family and a rich one. 
Perhaps he came from a distance and saw and married a daughter 
of the Lewis of Dydhant— -more than one stranger has done so. 
Lord Vivian came from a distance and saw and married a 
daughter of the rich l^ewis of Dyfnant.” 

I shook honest Pritchard by the hand, thanked him for his 
kindness and wished him farewell, whereupon he gave mine a 
hearty squeeze, thanking me for my custom. 

“ Which is my way,” said I, ” to Pen Caer Gybi? ” 

‘‘You miRst go about a mile on the Bangor road, and then 
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toning to the right pass through Fenmynaydd, but what' takeS' 
you to Holyhead? ’* 

.“I wish, to/see,’’ 'said'I, the ' place ' where Gybi *t he tawny 
saint preached and 'Wwshipped. He. was called tawii?y because 
from his frequent walks in the blaze of the sun his face had became' 
sun-burnt. This is a furiously hot day, and perhaps by the time 
I get to Holyhead, I may be so sun-burnt as to be able to pass 
for Cy hi himself.’*' ' 


CHAPTER 36 

Moelfre. Owain Gwynedd, Church of Penmynndd, The Rose 
of Mona 


L eaving Pentraeth Coch I retraced my way along the Bangor 
^road till I came to the turning on the right. Here I diverged 
from the aforesaid road, and proceeded along one which led 
nearly due west; after travelling about a mile I stopped, on the 
top of a little hill; corn-fields were on either side,* and in one an 
aged man was reaping close to the road; I looked south, west, 
north and east; to the south was the Snowdon rangfe far away, 
with the VVyddfa just discernible; to the west and north was 
nothing veiy remarkable, but to the^east or rather north-east, 
was mountain Lidiart and the tali hill confronting it across the 
' bay. 

‘‘ Gan you tell me,” said I to the old fbaper, “ the name of 
that bald hill, which looks toward^ Lidiart?” 

“ We call that hill Moelfre,’V said the old man desisting from 
his labour, and touching his hat. * 

“ Dear me,” said I; “ Moelfre, MoeKre! ” 

“ Is there anything wonderful in the name, sir?” said the old 
nian.' smiling.. ■ 

“ There is nothing wonderful in the name,” said I, “which 
merely means the bald hill, but it brings wonderful recollections 
to my mind. I little thought when I was looking from the road 
near Pentraeth Coch yesterday on that hill, and the bay and 
strand below it, and admiring the tranquillity which reigned over" 
all, tha t I was gazing upon the scene of one of the most tremendous 
conflicts recorded in history or poetry.” , ^ 

“Dear me,” said the old reaper; “anS; whom may it have 
been between? the French and English, I suppose.” 

“No,” said h; “ it was fought between one of your Welsh 
kings, the great Owain Gwynedd, and certain northern and 
Irish enemies of his.”^ ' . : 
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“ Only think,” $aki,the oM man, and it ■ was a fierce battle,’ 
sir? ” ^ ' 

** It, was, indeed,” said I; according to the words of a poet, 
who descftbed it, the Menai could not ebb on. account of the 
lorfent of blood which (lowed into, it, slaughter was heaped upon, 
slaughter, shout followed .shout, and around Moeltre a thousand 
war 'flags waved.” . 

** Weil, sir,” said the old' man, I never, before heard, anything 
about it, indeed I don’t' trouble iiiy head with histories, unless 
they be bible histories.” "" n ' ■ 

, Are you a Churchman? ” said L 

No,” said the old man, shortly; I am a Methodist.” 
belong to the Church,” said I. 

So I should have guessed, sir, by your being so well acquainted , 
with peiiniilion and histories. Ah,- the Ghurcli. . . 

This is dreadfully hot weather,” said I, and I should' like' 
to offer you sixpence for ale, but as I am a Churchman' I suppose . 
you would not accept it from my hands.” 

The Lord forbid, sir,” said the old man, that I should be 
so uncharitable! If your honour chooses to give me sixpence, I 
will receive it willingly. Thanic your honour ! Well, I have often 
said there is a great deal of good in the Church of England.” 

I once more looked at the hill which overlooked the scene of 
Owen Gwynedd’s triumph over the united forces of the Irish 
Lochianders and Normans, and then after inquiring of the old 
man wlicther I was in the right direction for Fenmynnydd, and 
finding that I was, I set off at a great pace, singing occasionally 
snatches of Black Room’s ode in praise of Anglesey, amongst 
others the following stanaa; 

' Bread of the wholesomest is found 

In my iif':)ther -land of Anglesey; 

■ Friendly bounteous men abound ■ . 

■. .' In Fenmynnydd ' of Anglesey,”' " 

■ ' I reached '.Fenmfnndd u small -village consisting of a few white 
houses and a mill . The meaning of Ferrmynnydd is literally the 
lop of a hill The village- does not stand on a hill, but the church 
■ which' is at some- distance, stands on one, or rather on a hillock. 
And it is probable from-- the circumstance of the church standing 
on a hillock, that the parish derives its name. Towards the 
church after a slight glance at the village, I ' proceeded with 
hasty steps, and was soon at the foot of the hillock. A house, that 
of the clergyman, stands near the church, on the top of the hill 
I opened a gate, and entered -a lane which seemed to lead up to 
the churchft> 
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, As l was passiBg some low buildings, probably offices pertaining 
to the bouse, a head was thrust fironi a doorway, which stared at 
me. It was a strange hirsute head, and probably lobked more 
; strange and hirsute than it naturally was, owing to its. having 
hairy cap upon it. 

■ ^ Good day/®' said L 

Good days, sar,®® said the head, and in a moment more a 
man of middle stature, about fifty, in hairy cap, shirt-sleeves, and 
green apron round liis waist, stood before me. He looked the 
beau-ideal of a servant of all work. 

Gan I see the church?^® said I. 

Ah, you want to see the church,” said^ honest Scrub. Yes, 
sar!' you shall see the church. You go up road there past church 
— come to house, knock at door — say what you want — and nice 
little girl show you church. Ah, you quite right to come and 
see church — fine tomb there and ciebber man sleeping in it 
with Ms wife, ciebber man that — Owen Tiddir; married great 

■ qheen-^yn ciebber iawn.” 

Following the suggestions of the man of the hairy cap I went 
round the church and knocked at the^door of the house, a hand- 
some parsonage. A nice little servant-girl pres^tly made her 
appearance at the door, of whom I inquired whether I could see 
the' church. ' ® 

' ' ' ’ ' Certainly, sir,” said she ; I will, go for the key and accom- 
^pany you.” ' ■ 

' • ' She fetched the key and away we went to the church. It is 
veherable chapel-like edifice, with a belfry towards the west; 

^ the' roof, sinking by two gradations, is lower at the eastern 
^ altar end, than at the other. The girl, unlocking the 
ushered me into the interior. 

** Which is the tomb of Tudor ? ” said I to the pretty damsel. 

' There it is, sir,” said she, pointing to the north' side of 
'"church; there- is the tomb of Owen Tudor.’® 

Beneath a low-roofed" arch lay sculptured in stone, on an 

■ altar tomb, the figures- of a man and woman; that of the man 
in armour; ’ that of the woman in graceful drapery. The maTe 
■figure, 'lay next' the wall. 

■ And you thiiilq said I to the girl, “' that yonder figure is 
; that of Owen Tudor? ” 

“ Yes, 'sir,®;® said the girl; “ yon figure is that of Owen 
the other is that of his wife, the great queen; .both their bodies 

rest below.” 

, I forbore to say that the figures were not those of Owen 
and the great queen, his wife;.' and I forbore to say that 
bodies did not 'rest in. that church, nor .anywhere in the 
bourhood, for I was ■unwilling to- dispel a pleasing delusion. 

,■7 
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tomb is doubtless a tomb of one of the Tudor race 

p.nner of hi^ b.. bo. of ,h. E„o of M?„r2d .JaS"; 

abbey ; h^s moulder amongst those of tliousands of others \wS® 
Lancastrians, under the surface of the plain, where 
mers Cross once stood, that plain on the eastern sicte of wh 1' 

;rr 7 ! K that noble plain, where one ^ 

the hardest battles which ever blooded English soil uZ f u 
Where beautiful young Edward gained a crown 
bst a head which when young had been the most betmife 
heads, which had gained for him th^- appellation of the Ro,i r 
Anglesey, and^ which had captivated the glances rf the f. 
laughter of France, the widow of Monnfouth's Harn d' 
mmortal victor of Agincourt. “ => rtaii y, the 

Neverthefe, long did I stare at that tomb which thono-l, 
hat of the Rose of Mona and his queen, is certainlv flip t ^ 


‘ man in grsj, Drinm 

id, Ermj, , f1/eMmen noi ho(^s 

to wal^k up. 
fui wife. Departure 

short cut, which I discovered, 

Idly ^ong for some time. My 
was in the birth-place of the 
‘e tomb of one of them; I was 
country which had produced 
s of Owain, and him who had 
ronwy Owen. So no wonder 
ng bardic snatches connected 
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Oh/' said I/ after I iiad recited that stanza, what would I 
not give to see one of those sober patriotic bards^ or at least one 
of, their legitimate successors, for by this time no cfoubt, . the 
sober: poets, mentioned by Black Robin, are dead. 'Miat they 
left legitimate successors who can doubt? for Anglesey is nefer 
to be without bards. Have we not the words, not of Robin the 
Black,.. but Huw the Red to that effect? * 


Brodir, gnawd yntidi pr>^dydd 
Heb ganu bu ni bydd.' 


That is: a hospitable country, in which a poet is a thing of 
course. It has never been and will never be without song.'* 

Here I became silent, and presently arrived at the side of a 
little del! or ravine, down which the road led, from east to west. 
The northern and southern sides of this deli were precipitous. 
Beneath the southern one stood a small cottage. Just as I began 
to descAid the eastern side, two men began to descend the 
opposite one, and it so happened that we met at the bottom of 
the dingle, just before the house, which bore a sign^ and over the 
door of which was an inscription to the effect that ale was sold 
within. They saluted me; I returned their salutation, and then 
we all three stood still looking at one another. One of the men 
was rather a tali figure, about forty, dressed in grey, or pepper- 
and-salt, with a cap of some kind on iffs head, his face was long 
and rather good-looking, though slightly pock-broken. There 
was a peculiar gravity upon it. The other person was somewhat 
about sixty — he was much shorter than ^lis companion, and 
much worse dressed — he wore a haf that had several holes in it, 
a dusty, rusty black coat, much too large for him; ragged yellow 
velveteen breeches, indifferent fustian gaiters, and shoes, cobbled 
here and there, one of which had rath«r an ugly bulge by the 
side near the toes. His mouth was exceedingly wide, and his nose 
remarkably long; its extremity of a deep purple; upon his 
features was a half-simple smile or leer; in his hand was a lon^ 
stick. After we had all taken a full view of ont another I said in 
Welsh, addressing myself to the man in grey, Pray may I take 
the liberty of asking the name of this place? 

“ I believe you are an Englishman, sir,*’ said the man in grey, 
speaking English, I will therefore take the liberty of answering 
your question in the English toneue. The name of this place is 
Dyffryn Gaint.” ^ 

“ Thank you,” said I ; “ you are quite right with regard to 
my being an Englishman, perhaps you are one yourself? ” 

Sir,” said the man in grey, “ I have not the honour to be so. 
I am a native of the small island, in which we are.” « 
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“Small,” said I, “ but famous, particularly for producii*? 

illiistrious^men*’’- ■ ■ 

That’s very true indeed, sir,” said the man in grey, drawine 

^ himself 1 ^; “ “ particularly famous for producing illustrious 

m6n.'” . 

There was Owen Tudor? said L 

“ Very true,” said tfie man in grey, “ his tomb is in the church 

a little way from hence,” ^ 

“ Then,” said I, “ there was Gronwy Owen, one of the greatest 
bards that ever Uved. Out of revgj-ence to his genius I went 
yesterday to see the place of his birth.” 

“ Sir,” said the man in grey, I should be sorry to leave you 
without enjoymg your conversation at some length. In yonder 
. house they sell good ale, perhaps you will not be offended if I 
ask you to drink some with me and my friend 5' ” 

“ You are very kind,” said I, “ I am fond of good ale, and 
tonder Still of good . company— suppose we go in^ ” 

We went into the cottage, which was kept by a man" and his 
wife, both of whom seemed to be perfectly well acquainted with 
my two nw friends. W» sat down on stools, by a clean white 
tabic in a little apartment with a clay floor—notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, the little room was very cool and pleasant 
owing to tte cottage being much protected from the sun by its 
situation, fhe man in grey called for a jug of ale, which was 
presently placed before us along with three glasses. The man in 
grey having filled the glasses from the jug which might contain 

_ The ale, though not wsry good, was cool and neither sour nor 
bitter; we then sat for a moment or two in silence 
paniom on one side of the table, and I on the other, /ffter^a litrte 

Ijme the man m grey looking at me said: 

,t I stippose m Anglesey for pleasure ” 

ro a certain extent,” said I ; “ but my chief obiect in vkitinc- 
.Angfeey was to view the birthplace of Lonwy Owen- 


Gronwy Owen? lo imow anything of 
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A great genius I admit/’ said the, man in grey, but pardon 
me, not exactly the greatest Ynis Fon has produced.. The, race 
of the bards is not quite extinct in the island, sir. I could, name 
one or two— -however, !■ leave, others to do so — but I Assure you 
the race of bards is not quite extinct here.” 

I am delighted to hear you say so,” said I, and make no 
doubt that you speak correctly,, for the ked Bard has said that 
Mona is never to be without a poet — but where am I to find one ? 
Just before I saw you I was washing to see a poet; I would 
willingly give a quart of a4e to see a genuine Anglesey poet,” 
You would, sir, would you? ” said the man in grey, lifting 
his head on high, and curling his upper lip. 

“ I would, indeed,” said I, “ my greatest desire at present is 
to see an Anglesey poet, but where am I to find one? ” 

‘'Where is he to find one?” said he of the tattered hat; 
‘‘ where’s the gwr boneddig to find a prydydd? No occasion to 
go far, Jie, he, he.” 

“ Weil,” said I, “ but where is he? ” 

“Where is he? why there,” said he, pointing to the man in 
grey— “ the greatest prydydd in tir Fon or the v^oie world.” 

“ Tut, tut, hold your tongue,” said the man in grey, 

“ Hold my tongue, myn Diawl, not I — I speak the truth,” 
then filling his glass he emptied it exclaiming, “ Fil not hold my 
tongue. The greatest prydydd in the jvhole world.” 

“ Then I have the honour to be seated with a bard of 
Anglesey ? ” said I, addressing the man in grey. 

■ ' “ Tut, tut,” said he of the grey suit, ' . 

“ The greatest prydydd in the whole world,” iterated he of 
the bulged shoe, with a slight hiccup, as he again filled his glass. 

“Then,” said I, “ I am truly fortunate.” 

“ Sir,” said the man in grey, “ I had no intention of discovering 
myself, but as my friend here has betiayed ' my secret, I confess 
that I am a bard of Anglesey— my friend is an excellent individual 
but indiscreet, highly indiscreet, as I 'have frequently told him,” 
and, here he looked most benignantly reproachful at him , of the 
tattered liat. „, 

' “ The greatest prydydd,” said the latter, “ the greatest prydydd' 
that——” and leaving his sentence incomplete he drank off the 
ale which he had poured into his glass. 

“ Well,” said I, “ I cannot sufficiently congratula^te myself, 
for ' having,, met an Anglesey bard— no 4pubt a graduate one. ', 
Anglesey was always famous for graduate bards, for what says ' 
Robin' Black? , ■ 

“ Though Arvon : graduate ' bards can boast. 

Yet more canst ' thou,. O' Anglesey.*’' , > , ■ 
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“ I suppose by gr^uate bard you mean one who has game<! 
the chair an eisteddfod? said the man in grey. ‘ No, I have 
never gained the silver chair — I have never had an opportunity. 
I have be^i kept out of the eisteddfodau. There is such a thing 
as ehvy^ sir — but there is one comfort, that envy will not always 
prevail.’ « ' ' ' 

“No,” said I: “envy will not always prevail— envious 
scoundrels may chuckle for a time at the seemingly complete 
success of the dastardly arts to ^yhich they have recourse, in order 
to crush merit — but Providence is noit asleep. All of a sudden 
they see their supposed victim on a pinnacle far above their 
reach. Then there is weeping, and gnashing of teeth with a 
vengeance, and the long melancholy howl. Oh, there is nothing 
in this world which gives one so perfect an idea of retribution 
as the long melancholy howl of the disappointed envious scoundrel 
when he see his supposed victim smiling on an altitude far above 
his reach.” 

“ Sir,” said the man in grey, “ I am delighted to hear you. 
Give me your hand, your honourable hand. Sir, you have now 
felt the hand-gmsp of a Welshman, to say nothing of an Anglesey 
bard, and I have felt that of a Briton, perhaps a bard, a brother 
sir ? Oh, when I first saw your face out there in the dyffrvn; I 
at once recognised in it that of a kindred spirit, and I felt com- 
pelled to ask you to drinku^ Drink, sir! but how is this? the iug 
is empty— how is this?— Oh, I see-my friend, sir, though an 
excellent individual, is indiscreet, sir — very indiscreet. Landlord 
bring this moment an<^ther jug of ale!” * 

“ The greatest prydydd,” Stuttered he of the bulged shoe— 

“ the greatest prydydd — Oh——” 

“ Tut, tut,” said the man in grey. 

“ I speak the truth and^care for no one,” said he of the tattered 
hat.^ “I say the greatest prydydd. If anyone wishes to gainsay 

me let him show his face, and Myn Diawl ■” 

The landlord brought the ale, placed it on the table, and 
then stood as if waking for something. 

“I suppose you are waiting to be paid ” said I; “ what is 
your demand? ” 

“ Sixpence for this jug, and sixpence for the other,” said the 
landlord. 

I took out a shillW and said: “ It is but right that I should 
pa.y half of the reckoning, and as the whole affair is merely a 
shillmg matter I should feel obliged in being permitted to pay 
the whole, so, landlord, take the shilling and remember you are 
paid. I then delivered the shilling to the landlord, but had no 
sooner done so than the man in grey, starting up in violent 
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agitation, wrested the money from the other, and flung it down 
on. the table 'before me saying: . ' , , 

“ No, no, that will never do. I invited you in here .to drink, 
and now you would pay for the liquor which I ordered. You 
English are free with your money, but you are sometimes ■'free 
with it at the expense of people’s feelings. I am a Welshman, 
and I loiow Englishmen consider all Welshman hogs. But we 
are not hogs, mind youl for we have little feelings whidb hogs 
have not. Moreover, I would have you know that we have 
'money, though perhaps :^ot so ^much as the Saxon!” Then 
putting his hand into his pocket he pulled out a shilling, and 
giving it to the landlord said in Welsh: “ Now thou art paid, 
and mayst go thy ways till thou art again called for. I do not 
know why thou didst stay after thou hadst put down the ale. 
Thou didst know enough of me to know that thou didst run no 
risk of not being paid.” 

“ But,” said I, after the landlord had departed, “ I must insist 
on being my share. Did you not hear me say that I would give 
a quart of ale to see a poet? ” 

“A poet’s face,” said the man in -.grey, “ shouM be common 
to all, even like that of the sun. He is no true poet, who would 
keep his face from the w’orld.” 

“ But,” said I, the sun frequently hides his hedd from the 
world, behind a cloud.” 

“ Not so,” said the man in grey. *®The sun does not hide his 
face, it is the cloud that hides it. The sun is always glad enough 
to be seen, and so is the poet. If 'both are occasionally hid, trust 
me it is no fault of theirs. Bear that in^mind; and now pray 
take up your money.” ® 

“ The man is a gentleman,” thought I to myself, “ whether 
poet or not; but *1 really believe Mm to be a poet J were he not 
he could hardly talk in the manner I have just heard him.” 

The man in grey now filled my glass, Ms own and diat of his 
companion. The latter emptied Ms in a minute, not forgetting 
first to say “ the best prydydd in ail tlie world! ” The man jn 
grey was also not slow to empty his own. The jug now passSl 
rapidly 'between my two friends, for the poet seemed determined 
to have his Mi share of the beverage. I allowed the ale in my 
glass to remain un tasted, and began to talk about the bards, and 
quote from their works. I soon found that the man in grey knew 
quite as much of the old bards and their works as myself. In one 
instance he convicted me of a mistake. ^ 

I had quoted those remarkable lines in which an old bard, 
doubtless seeing the Menai Bridge by means of second sight, 
says, “I will pass to the land' of Mona notwithstanding the 
waters of the Menai, without waiting for the ^ebb and 
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' .„was' .;feeling , :'iiot a , proud of my^ eriiditian. w}ien,„;the : iiiaa 

in grey after looking at me for a moment fixedlyj asked me the 
name of 'the bard who composed them — Sion Tudor/* 
'repliedo « .. 

*** There you are, wrong/* said the man in grey; his name was 
not ' Sion Tudor, but' 'Robert Vychan, . in English, Little Bob, 
Sion. Tudor wrote an hnglyn on the Skerries whirlpool in the 
Menai; but it was Little Bob, who. wrote the. stanza in .which 
the future bridge over the Meilai is hinted at,®* 

“ You are right,” said I, “ you are fight. Well, I am glad that 
'all song and learning are not dead in Ynis Fon.** 

“ Dead,’* said the .man in, grey, whose features began to be 
rather flushed, ‘‘ they are neither dead, nor ever will .be. There 
are plenty, of poets in Anglesey— why, I can mention twelve, and 
amongst them, and not the least— pooh,, what was I going to’say?: 
twelve there are, genuine Anglesey poets, born there, and livi,ng 
there for the love tliey bear their native land. When I say they 
aU live in Anglesey, perhaps I am not quite accui*ate, for one of 
the dozen does not exactly live in Anglesey, but just over the 
bridge. He is mi elderly man, but his awen, I assure you, is as 
young and vigorous as ever.** 

I shouldn’t be at all surprised,*’ said I, ‘‘ if he was a certain 
ancient gen'‘tleman, from whom I obtained information yesterday 
with respect to the birth-place of Gronwy Owen.*’ 

Very likely/’ said the tnan in grey; well, if you have seen 
him, consider yourself fortunate, for he is a genuine bard, and a 
genuine son of Anglesey, notwithstanding he lives across the 
water.** ^ 

“ If he is the person I allude'^to,” said I, “ I am doubly fortunate 
for I have seen two bards of Anglesey.” V 

_ “ Sir,” said the man in grey, “ I consider myself quite as 
fortunate m having met such a Saxon as yourself, as it is possible 
for you to do, in having seen two bards of Ynis Fon.” 

“ I suppose you follow some pursuit besides bardism? ” said 
I suppose you farm? ” 

^ ‘‘ I do not farm, said the, man in grey, I keep an inn.” ' 

“ Keep an inn ? ” said L 

‘* The, — — Arms; at : L—-.** 
Sure, said I, . ,inn-keeping and bardism are, not very connate 
pursuits? ” ,. _ . , , , , / , ; 

' You are wrong,”' said the .'man in grey, I believe the awen 
or inspiration, is quite as ;much at home in ' the . bar ' as in the 
foam, perhaps more. " It is that belief which makes' me tolerably 
^tisfied widi my:position, and prevents me from, /asking 'Sir • 
Kicnard to give me a farm instead of an inn.” 

I suppose,” said I, that .Sir Richard is your landlord ? ” 
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said the man in grey, ■ “ and a j-iglit noble landlord 
too”.. ■ ; . . ' ' 

■“ I suppose,” said I, “ that .he is right proud of his tenant? ” 

“ He is,” said the man in grey, “ and I am proud of%iy land- 
lord, and will here diink his . health. I have often said, that if I 
■were not what . I' am, I should wish to be Sir Richard.”' 

“ You consider yourself his superior? ” said I. 

“ Of course,” said the man in grey— “ a baronet is a baronet: 
but a bard is a bard you know— I never forget • what I am, and 
the respect due to my sublime calling. About a month ago I was 
seated in an upper apartment, in a fit of rapture, there was a 
pen in my hand, and paper before me on the table, and likewise 
a jug of good ale, for I always £nd that the awen is most prodigal 
of her favours, when a jug of good ale is before me. All of a sudden 
my’ wife came running up, and told me that Sir Richard was 
below, and wanted to speak to me. * Tell him to walk up,’ said 
I. Ar^ you mad? ’ said my wife. * Don’t you know who Sir 
Richard is? ’ ‘ I do,’ said I, * a baronet is a baronet, but a bard 
is a bard, lell him to walk up.’ Well, my wife went and told 
Sir Richard that I was writing and could not come down, and 
that she hoped he would not object to walk up. ‘ Certainly not; 
certainly not,’ said Sir Richard. ^ I shall be only too happy to 
ascend to a genius on his hill. You may be proud of such a 
husband, Mrs, W.’ And here it will fee as well to tell you that 

my name is W. — , J. W. of . Sir Richard then came up, 

and I received him with gravity and politeness. I did not rise 
of course, for I never forget myself a mom<int, but I told liim to 
sit down, and added, that after I bjid finished the pennill I was 
engaged upon, I would speak to him. Well, Sir Richard smiled 
and sat down, and begged me not to hurry myself for that he 
could wait. So I finished the pennill, deliberately mind you, for 
I did not forget who I was, and then turning to Sir Richard 
entered .upon business with him.”. ... 

“ I suppose Sir Richard is a very good-tempered man? ” said L; 

“ I don’t know,” said the- man in grey. have seen Sir 
Richard in a devil of a passion, but never - with, me — no, no! 
Trust Sir Richard for- not riding .the . high horse with ,me^a 
baronet' is a baronet, but a bard is a bard; and that Sir Richard 
knows,” , 

“•The greatest prydydd,” said the man of the tatfered 'hat, 
emptying the last contents of the jug into -lSs glass, the greatest 
prydydd that- — — ” 

“ Well,” said I, “ you appear to enjoy, very great consideration,, 
and yet you were talking just now of .being ill-used.” 

“ So I have been,” said the man in: grey, -.“ .I hav^-.been-kept 
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out of the eisteddfo^dau— and then—what, do you think ? That 
fellow the editor of tile Times — 

O/’ said I, ‘‘ if you have anything to do with the editor of 
■ the Timm you may, of course,; expect nothing but, shabby treat- 
* mcnt, but what business could you have wdth him? ” 

Why I sent him 'Some pennili ion Tor insertion, and he did 
not insert them.” * 

_ Were: they. in Welsh or English? ” 

In Welsh, of course.” ? 

“ Weil, then the man had some excuse for disregarding them-- 
because you know The Times is written in English.”. 

Oh, you mean the London TimesT said the man in grey 
''Pooh! I did. not allude to that trumpery journal, but 4he 

Liverpool Times, Amserau. I sent some : pemiill ion ■ to the 

editor for insertion and he did not insert them. . Peth a clwir 
cenfigen yn Saesneg? ” 

:,‘VWe call cenfigen in English envy,” said I; but as I told 
you before, envy will not always prevail.” 

“ You cannot imagine how pleased I am with your company 
said the man in grey. ‘‘ Landlord, landlord! 

“The greatest prydydd,” said the man of the tattered hnt 
“ the greatest prydydd.” ^ 

“ Pray don’t order any more on my account,” said I, “ as you 
see my glass is still full. T am about to start for Gaer Gybi. Pray 
where are you bound for?” ^ 

“For Bangor,”, said the man in .grey. « I am going to the 
market.”- 


or you 


“ Then I would aSvise you to lose no time,” said I, 
will infallibly be too late; it%iust now be one o’clock.” 

“ There is no market to-day,” said the man in grey “ the 
market is to'morrow, which is Saturday. I like to take’ things 
leisurely, on which account, when T go to market, I generaOv 
set out the day before, in order that I may enjoy myself upon the 
road. I feel myself so happy here that I shall not stir till the 
gyening. Now pray stay with me and my friend till then.” 

„ *' I cannot,” said I, “ if I stay longer here I shall never reach 
Caer Gybi tonight. But allow me to ask whether your business 
at L-- will not suffer by your spending so much time on the 
■■ road .'tO' market ?■”„■. 


My wife takes care of the business whilst I am away,” said 
the man in grey, _ so^it won’t suffer much. Indeed it is she who 
chiefly conducts the business of the inn. I spend a good deal of 
me from home, for besides being a bard and innkeeper, I must 
teH you I am a hoise.dealer and a jobber, and if I go to Bangor 
It IS in *e hope of purchasing a horse or pig worth the money.” 

And isk your friend gcing tQ market too ? ” said L 
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J •:*;®SMy ■friend goes with me to assist me and" bear me company.. 
If I buy a pig he will help me to drive it home; if horse, he 
will get up upon its back behind me. I might perhaps do without 
^ him, but I enjoy- his- company highly. He is sometimes " rather 
indiscreet, but I' do assure you he is exceedingly clever.” 

“ The greatest prydydd,” said the man of the bulged shoe, 
“ the greatest prydydd in the world.” ' 

, “ Oh, I have no doubt of his cleverness,” said I, “ from what 

< I have observed of him. Now befol:'^ I go allow me to pay for your 
• next jug of ale.”' 

“ I will do no such thing,” said the man in grey. “ No farthing 
do you pay here for me or my friend either. But I will tell you 
what you may do, I am, as I have told you, an innkeeper as well 

f as a bard. By the time you get to L you will be hot and 

hungry and in need of refreshment, and if you think proper to 

patronize my house, the Arms, by taking your chop and 

pint the|e, you will oblige me. Landlord, some more ale.” 

“The greatest prydydd,” said he of the bulged shoe, “the 
greatest prydydd ” 

“I will most certainly patronize your house, ”,said I to the 
I man in grey, and shaking him heartily by the hand I departed. 


CHAPTER 38 

Inn at L , The handmaid. The decanter. Religious gentle- 

man. Truly distressing. Senientiousneh. Way to pay bills 


I PROCEEDED on my way in high spirits indeed, having now seen 
not only the tomb of the Tudors, but one of thosS sober poets 
for which Anglesey has always been so famous. The country 
was pretty, with here and there a hill, a harvest field, a clump of 

trees or a grove. I soon reached L a small but neat town. 

“ Where is the Arms ? ” said I to a man whom I met. 

“ Yonder, sir, yonder,” said he, pointing® to a magnificent 
structure on the left. 

I went in and found myself in a spacious hall. A good-looking 
young woman in a white dress, with a profusion of pink ribbons 
confronted me with a curtsey. “ A pint and a chop ! ” I exclaimed, 
with a flourish of my hand and at the top of my voice. The 
damsel gave a kind of start, and then, witlf sometliing like a toss 
of the head, led the way into a very large room, on the left, in 
which were many tables, covered with snowy-white cloths, on 
which were plates, knives and forks, the latter seemingly of silver, 
tumblers and wine-glasses. ^ 
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: . think you asked for a pint .and chop, sir? said tlfe 
■ damsel, n^otioning me 'to sit down at one of the table. ' 

■ I did/' said I, as I sat down, “ let them be brought with all 
; convenient speed, for l am in something of a hurry.” 

Very well, sir,” said the damsel, and then with another kind 
of toss of the head, sl^e went away, not forgetting to turn half 
, round,, to take a furtive glance at me, before she went out of the 
door. 

“ Well,”, said I, as I looked at the tables, with their snow-* 
white cloths, tumblers, wine-glasses .and what not, and at the 
walls of the room glittering with mirrors, “ surely a poet never 
kept so magnificent an inn before; there must be something in 
this fellow besides the awen, or his house would never exhibit 
such marks of prosperity, and good taste—there must be some- 
thing in this fellow; though he pretends to be a wild erratic son 
of Parnassus, he must have an eye to the main chance, a gmim 
for turning the penny, or rather the sovereign, for the, accom- 
modation here is no penny accommodation, as I shall probably 
find. Perhaps, however, like myself, he has an exceedingly clever 
wife who whilst he is making verses, or running about the country 
swigging ale with people in bulged shoes, or buying pi^ 1 
glaiidered horses, looks after matters at home, drives a swinmn^ 
trade, and keeps not only herself, but him respectable— but even 
m that event he must hav|j a good deal of common sense in him 
even like myself, who always allow my wife to buy and sell^ 
carry money to the bank, draw cheques, inspect and pay trades- 
men s bills, and traij^act all my real business, whilst I mvself 
pore over old books, walk about shires, discoursing with gyp^s 
under hedgerows, or with sober bards— in hedge ale-houses”' 

I continued ^musing in this manner until the handmaid made 
her appearance with a tray, on which were covers and a decanter 

£ca£r ^ I’ 

a ptalrfaTe^’” *^*'^* ^’ " ^ ordered no sherry, I wanted some ale— 

You called for a pint, sir,” said the handmaid, “ but you 
mentioned no ale,^and I naturally supposed that a gentleman of 
your appprance "-here she glanced at my dusty coat-^W 
speaking m the tone »>u did, would not condescend to drink ale 
with his chop; however, as it seems I have been mistaken, I can 
* you the ale.” 

Tint j “ y®*^ lot the sherry remain; I do 

not like sherry, and am very fond of ale, but you can let 
the wine remain; upon the whole I am glad you Lught it- 
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indeed I merely came to do^ a good turn, to tlie^ master of ' the 
house/® ^ 

' ^ Thank you, sir/® said the handmaid. 

Are you his daughter? said I. 

, Ohy no, sir/® said the handmaid reverently ; “ only his waiter. 

. ; ** You may be proud to wait on him/® said I. 

am, sir/® said the ; handmaid, casting down her eyes. 

“ I suppose he is much respected in the neighbourhood? ®® 

■said I. '■ 

Very much so,- sir,®’ said the damsel, “ especially amidst the 
connection/® 

The connection,” said I. Ah, I see, he has extensive 
comanguinity, most Welsh have. “ But/® I continued, “ there 
Is such a thing as envy in the world, and there are a great many 
malicious people in the world, who speak against him/® 

A great - many, sir, but we take what they say from whence 
it comes/® 

You do quite right/® said I, Has your master written any 
poetry lately ? ®® 

Sir I ®® said the danisel, staring at -me. 

! ** Any poetry/’ said I, “ any penniliion? ** 

. ‘^No, sir,” said the damsel; my master is a respectable man, 

and would scorn to do anything of the kind.” * 

“ Why,” said -I, is not your master a bard as well as an 
innkeeper?” ® 

“-My master, sir, is an innkeeper,” said the damsel; “ but as 
for the other, I don’t know what you mean.” 

/* A bard,” said I, *** is a prydydd, a person who makes verses 
— ^penniliion; does not your master make them? ” 

“ My master make them? No, sir; my master is a religious 
gentleman, and would scorn to make such profane? stuff.” 

, ** Well,” said I, he told me he did .within the last two hours. 

' I met Mm at Dyffryn Gaint, along with another man, and he 
took me into-' the, pubiic^house, where we had a deal of discourse.” ^ 
You met my master "at, Dyffryn Gaint? ” said the, damsel.^^ 

: ‘/Yes,” said I, '“ and he treated me with^le, told me that he 
was a poet and that he was going to Bangor to buy a horse or 
"a ^pig.” ., 

“1 don’t see how that could be, sir,” . said ■ the damsel;, .“ my 
master -is at present in the house, rather unwell, and has not been 
out for the- last three days— there must be some mistaTcc.” 

“ Mistake,” said 1. “ Isn’t tliis the — ^ Arms? ” 

'■■■“. Yes,':" sir, it is,”:'''- 

^ ^ 

; No, sir, my master’s name is- H: — — , and a. more respectable- 
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“ Well,” said I, interrupting her— all I can say is that I met- 
a man in Dyffryn Gaint, who treated me with ale, told me that 

his name was W , that he was a prydydd and kept the ~ 

■ Arms at L* . : . ' * 

' “Weil,” said the damsel, “now I remember there is a person 
of that name in L— , and he also keeps a house which he 

calls the Arms, buf it is only a public-house.” ’ 

“ But,” said I, “ is he not a prydydd, an illustrious poet; does 
he not write pennillion which e\'erybody admires? ” 

“ Weil,” said the damsel, “ I 6elieve,he does write things which 
he calls pennillion, but everybody laughs at them.” 

“ Gome, come,” said I, “ I will not hear the productions of a 
man who treated me with ale, spoken of with disrespect. I am 
afraid that you are one of his envious maligners, of which he gave 
me to understand that he had a great many.” "" 

Envious, sir! not indeed; and if I were disposed to be 
envious of anybody it would not be of him; O dear, why he 
is—” 

“ A bard of .Anglesey,” said I, interrupting her, “ such a person 
as Gronwy Owen describes an the following lines, which by the 
bye w^ere wiitten upon himself: ^ 

‘ Where’er he goes he’s sure to find 
Respectful looks and greetings kind.’ 

“ I tell you that it was out of respect to that man that I came 
to this house. Had I not thought that he kept it, I should not 
have entered it and called for a pint and chop— how distressing * 
how truly distressing! ” « ‘ 

“ Well, sir,’J said the damsel, “ if there is anything distressing 
you have only to thank your acquaintance who chooses to call 
his mug house by the name of a respectable hotel, for I would 

have you know that this is an hotel, and kept by a respectable 

and religious and not kept by . However, I scorn to 

sa^ more, especially as I might be misinterpreted. Sir there’s 
your pint and chop; and if you wish for anything else you can 
nng. Envious, indeed, of such— Marry come up! ” and' with a 
toss of her head, higher than any she had hitLrto given, she 
bounced out of the room. s v<.n, bnc 

Here was a pretty affair! I had entered the house and ordered 
the chop and pint in the belief that by so doing I was patronizing 
the poet, and lo, I was not in the poet’s house, and my ordef 
would benefit a person for whom, however respectabk and 
rehgioi^, I cared not one rush. Moreover, the pint which I had 

bu^ofshT^^T"^ ff ® which I am fond of, 

but of sheny, for which I have always entertained a sovereign 
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contempt, as a silly, sickly compound, the use"* of whidi will 
transform a nation, however bold and warlllse by nature, into a 
race of sketchers, scribblers and punsters, in fact > into what 
Englishmen are at the present day. But who was 40 blame? 
Why, who but the poet and myself? The poet ought to have ^old 
me that there were two houses in L — — bearing the sign of the 
— — Arms, and that I must fight shy o^ the hotel and steer for 
the pot-house, and when I gave the order I certainly ought to 
have been a little more explicit^ when I said a pint I ought to 
have added^ — of ale. Sententiomness is a fine thing sometimes, 
but not always. By being' sententious here, I got sherry, which 
I dislike, instead of ale which I like, and should have to pay 
more for what was disagreeable, than I should have had to pay 
for what was agreeable. Yet I had merely echoed the poet’s 
words in calling for a pint and chop, so after all the poet was to 
blame for both mistakes. But perhaps he meant that I should 
drink sherry at his house, and when he advised me to call for a 
pint, he meant a pint of sherry. But the maid had said he kept 
a pot-house, and no pot-houses have wine licences; but the maid 
after ail might be an envious baggage, and no better than she 
should be. But what was now to be done? Why, clearly make 
the best of the matter, eat the chop and leave the sherry. So I 
commenced eating the chop, which was by this time nearly cold. 
After eating a few morsels I looked at the sherry: “ I may as 
well .take a glass,” said I. So .with % wry face I poured myself 
out a glass. 

What detestable stuff 1 ” said I, after I had drunk it. “ How- 
ever, as I shall have to pay for it I may a§ well go through with 
it.” So I poured myself out another glass, and by the time I 
had finished the chop I had finished the sherry also. 

And now what was I to do next? Why, my best ^.dvice seemed 
to be to pay my bill and depart. But I had promised the poet to 
patronize his house, and had by mistake ordered and despatched 
a pint and chop in a house which was not the poet’s. Should I 
now go to his house -and order a pint and chop there? Decidedly 
not ! I had patronized a house which I believed to be the poet^s; 
if I patronized the wrong one, the fault was his, not mine — he 
should have been more explicit. I had performed my promise, 

: at .least in intention. 

Perfectly satisfied with the conclusion I had come to, I rang 
the belL ‘‘ The bill? ” said I to the handmaid. » 

‘' Here it is ! ’’ said she, placing a strip «f paper in my haod- 

I looked at the bill, and, whether -moderate or immoderate, 
paid it with a smiling countenance, commended the entertain- 
ment highly, and gave the damsel something handsome for her 
: trouble in, waiting on, nae.. : 
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Reader, plebe to bear in mind that as all bills must be paid it 
IS much more comfortable to pay them with a smUe than with 
a frown, and that it is much better by giving sixpence, or a shilling' 
to a poorcservant, which you will never miss at the year’s end^ 
to be followed from the door of an inn by good wishes, than bv 
giving nothing to be pursued by cutting silence, or the yet moZ 
cutting H’m! r ^ '■ 'note 

Sir, said the good-looking, well-ribboned damsel, “ I wish 
you a pleasant journey, and whenever you please again to honour 
our establishment with your presence both my master and mvself 
shall be inhnitely obliged to you.” “ ^ ™ 


CHAPTER 39 

Oats arid Methodism. The little girl. Ty Gwvn j 
roof. Purest English. Railroads. Inconsistency. 

IT might be about four in the afternoon when I left L- 
Ifor Pen Caef Gybi, or Holy Head, seventeen mil, 
1 reaciied the top of the hill on the west of the iittie 
then walked briskly forward. The country looked poor 
—on my right was a field of oats, on my left a Method 
—oats and Methodism! avhat better symbols of no' 
meanness? 

_ I went onward a long way, the weather was broilinc 
I lelt thirsty. On thejtop of a long ascent stood a hot 
roadside. I went to the doo? and knocked— no answ, 
neb yn y ty? ” said I. « <>usw, 

Oes! said an infantine voice. 

water? ^ girl. “Have 

“ No,” said the child, “ but I have this,” and she 
me some buttermilk in a basin. I just tast^l it, gave 

sf penny and blessed her. ’ ^ 

“ Oes genoch tad? ” 

“ No,” said she; “ but I have a mam.” Tad im 
soun*; in all languages expressing the same blessed thi 
^ ^ter it^ng for some hours I saw a tall blue hill i 
^stance before me. « What is the name of that hilP » 

a woman whom I met?. 

1 Pen Caer Gybi/* she replied. 

Soon afto I came to a village near to a rocky gull 

I was told it was^lfan 
or the church of the river. I passed on; the countrv 2 
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grand nor pr€tty—-it exhibited a kind of wildness^ However, which 
did not fail to interest me — there were stdnes, rociis and furze 
in abundance* Turning round the corner of a hiii,’»I observed 
through tlie 'inists of evening, winch began, to gather ^about me, 
what seemed to be rather a genteel, house on the roadside^ on 
my and a little way behind it a strange kind of monticle, on 
which I thought I observed tall upright atones. Quickening my 
: pace, I soon came parallel with the- house,, which as I drew nigh, 
ceased' to look, like a genteel hoipe, and exhibited an appearance 
of great desolation » It was a white, or rather grey structuie of 
some antiquity. It was evidently used as a farm-house, for there 
was a yard adjoining to it, in which were stacks and agricultural 
implements. Observing two men in the yard, I went in. They 
were respectable, farming-looking men, between forty and fifty; 
one had on a coat and hat, the other a cap and jacket. Good 
evening,” I said in Welsh. 

“ Good evening,” they replied in the same language, looking 
'inqiiirmgly at me. • 

** What is the name of this place ? ” said I. 

** It is called Ty gwyn,” said the man of the hat. 

** On account of its colour, I suppose? ” said I? 

“Just so,” said the man of the hat. 

“ It looks old,” said 1. 

“ And it is old,” he replied. “ In’ the time of the Papists it 
was one of their chapels.” ® 

“ Does it belong to you ? ” I demanded. 

“ Oh no, it belongs to one Mr. Sparrow from Liverpool. I am 
his bailiff, and this man is a carpenter is here doing a job 
Tor him.” ^ ■ 

Here ensued a pause, which was broken by the man of the hat 
saying in English, to the man of the cap: ■ > . 

“ Who can this strange fellow be? he has not a word of English, 
and though he speaks Welsh, his Welsh sounds very different 
from -ours. Who. can he be? ” 

I am sure I don’t know,” said the other. 

. I know who he is,” said. the first, “he, pomes from Llydaw, 
or Armorica, which was peopled from Britain estalom, and where 
I am told ..the real old Welsh language is still' spoken.” 

you mention the word -Llydaw? ” said I, to 
■the man of the .hat. " 

Ah,” said the man of the hat, speaking Welsh, “T was- right ' 
after all; oh, I could have sworn you wex^ Llydaweg. . Well, how 
are the descendants of the ancient Britons getting on in Llydaw? ” 

“ They were getting on' tolerably well,”, said I, “ when I last 
saw tliemy though , all ' things do .not go exactly as they could 
wish.” 
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^ “ Of course-.not,» said he of the hat. “ We too have much 
to conylam of here, flie lands are almost entirely taken possessin,^ 
of by Saxras wherever you go you will find thL settled, and a 
Saxon birtl.of the roof must -build its nest in Gwyn d<l ” ® 

not!^°s“aid I ^ ^ y°« 

“ We do,” said he of the hat. “ You speak Welsh very weU 
considering you were not born in Wales. It is really surori^n^ 
*at the men of Llydaw should ^peak the iaith so pure m they 

‘ The Welsh when they went over there,” said I, “ took effectual 
tete”be ?rue.” descendants should speak good Welsh, if all 
“ What means? ” said he of the hat. 

_ Why, sa'd Ij “ after conquering the country thev out all 

le men to death, and married the women, but before a chilH 
was born they cut out all the women’s tongues, so that the o^n ^ 
language the children heard when they were hov. , 

Cumraeg. What do you think of Sat 

Why, that It was a cute trick,” said he of the hat 

A more clever trick I never heard,” said he of the can 

wj« " sS r -“••■■'-""W of £ old 

‘‘ Anv^*^ youm^n ? ” said the man of the hat. 

;:NoL?'.'Sd°h:t.strtar 
whicrSSsJrlfmy'itenfio^ ■ ” 

‘‘ Mere common rocks,” said the man. 

« ™®y I go and examine them ? ” said 1. 

thS fi^ at."""" wSSd 

mw thtTiat”“"' « Llydaw? ” said the 

man of Llydaw.” A’ ^ g^ad to have seen a 

“ mn"” t° man of Llydaw? ” said I 

\ Vhom but yourself ? » said he of the hat. 

f-fo,”£r“ ;L‘i?*Xi''bS'‘d’' »' 

.od .peak ,ho pu.,,, EoglUh. Now a .hr&S^loTS 
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civility. I would have some more chat wijh ‘ you, but night is 
coming on, and I am bound to Holyhead.’’ 

Then leaving the men staring after me, I bent my steps towards 
Holyhead. ■ . « 

I passed by a place called Llan something, standing lonely ^on' 
its hill. The country around looked sad and desolate. It is true 
night had come on when I saw it. 

On I hurried. The voices of children sounded sweetly at a 
distance across the wild champai^ on my left. 

It grew darker and darker. On I hurried along the road; at 
last I came to lone, lordly groves. On my right was an open 
gate and a lodge. I w^ent up to the lodge. The door was open, 
and in a little room I beheld a nice-looking old lady sitting by a 
table, on which stood a lighted candle, with her eyes fixed on a 
large book. 

“ Excuse me,” said I; “ but who owns this property? ” 

The old lady looked up from her book, which appeared to be 
a Bible,’ without the slightest surprise, though I certainly came 
upon her unawares, and answered; 

“ Mr. John Wynn.” 

I shortly passed through a large village, or ralher towm, the 
name of which I did not learn. I then went on for a mile or tw^o, 
and saw a red light at some distance. The road led ilbarly up to 
it, and then diverged towards the north. Leaving the road I 
made towards the light by a lane, arM soon came to a railroad 
station. 

“ You won’t have long to wait, sir,” said a man — “ the train 
to Holyhead will be here presently.” ^ 

“ How far is it to Holyhead? ” sSid L 
“ Two miles, sir, and the fare is only sixpence.” 

“ I despise railroads,” said I, “ and those who travel by them,” 
and without waiting for an answer, returned to the road. 
Presently I heard the train— it stopped for a minute at the station, 
and then continuing its course passed me on my left hand, 
voiding fierce sparks, and making a terrible noise — the road was 
a melancholy one; my footsteps sounded hollow upon it. IseemeS 
to be its only traveller — a wall extended for a long, long way on 
my left. At length I came to a turnpike. I felt desolate and 
wished to speak to somebody, I tapped at the window, at which 
there was a light, a woman opened it, “ How far to Holyhead? ” 
said 'I in English.; . » 

“ pirn Saesneg,” said the woman. * 

I repeated my : question in Welsh. ^ ^ , 

Two: miles,” ..said she. , . . 

“ Still two mhes to Holyhead by the road,” thought I. “ Nos 
da,” said I to the woman and sped along. At length J saw water 
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on my right, seemingly a kind of bay, and presently a melandiok ■' 
ship. I dqubled my pace, which was before tolerably quick, and 
soon saw a noble-looking edifice on my left, brilliantly lighted up 
What a capital inn that would make/* said I, looking at It 
v/istfiilly, as I passed it. Presently I found myself in the midst of 
a poor, dull ill-lighted town. 

“ Where is the inn? said I to a man. 

The inn, sir; you have passed it. The inn is yonder ** he 
continued, pointing towards thG noble-iooking edifice. 

“ What, is that the inn? said I. 

Yes, sir, the railroad hotel — and a first-rate hotel it is.” 

‘‘ And are there no other inns? ** 

“ Yes, but they are all poor places. No gent puts up at them— 
all the gents by the railroad put up at the railroad hotel.” 

What was I to do? after turning up my nose at the railroad 
was I to put up at its hotel? Surely to do so would be hardlv 
actog with consistency. “ Ought I not rather to go to some 
pubhc-ho^e, frequented by captains of fishing-smacks, "and be 
put m a bed a foot too short for me? ” said I, as I reflected on 
my last night s. couch at Mr. Pritchard’s. “ No, that won’t do— 

I shall go to the hotel, I have money in my pocket, and a person 
^ ^ ^ inconsistent if 

So I turned back and entered the rafiroad hotel with loftv 
port and with sounihng step, for I had twelve sovereigns in my 
pocket, besides a half one, and some loose silver, and feared nol 
to encounter the gaze of any waiter or landlord in the land 

in^a/ ^ waiter, as I flung myself down 

in an arm-chair, m a magliificent coffee-room. “What the 

“I- 

veneSr, T «aid the boots, a ^eSkired 

raiS? ’’ ^ ^ from the 

“Confound the railroad! ” saM T “r n • ^ 

?ocke/'and T I have mmie^in my 

£2- Sw it I am fond of the beLties of 

nature, now it is impossible to see much of the heantiV. 

you meet a- poet, or the birth-place of a poet eveJ^hSl” ’ 
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“ Did yoiir honour hear of Gronwy Owen? said the 
old man. • 

I have,” I repliedj “ and yesterday I visited his birth-place; 
so you have heard of Gronwy Owen? 

Heard of him, your honour; yes, and read his works. That 
Cowydd y Farn of his is a wonderful poem.’* 

You say right,” said I; “ the Gowydd of Judgment contains 
some of the finest things ever written — that description of the 
toppling down of the top crag Sf Snowdon, at the day of Judg- 
ment, beats anything in Homer.** 

“ Then there was Lewis Morris, your honour,” said the old 
man, who gave Gronw)^ his education and wTote * The Lasses 
of Meirioii' ’ — and ” 

“ And * The Gowydd to the Snail,* *’ . said I, interrupting 
Mm— “ a wonderful man he was.” 

“1 am rejoiced to see your honour in our house,” said boots; 
** I neyer saw an English gentleman before who knew so imich 
about Welsh poetry, nor a Welsh one either. Ah, if your honour 
is fond of poets and their places you did right to come to Anglesey 
— and your honour was right in saying that youpan’t stir a step 
without meeting one; you have an example of the truth of that 
in me — for to tell your honour the truth, I am a poet myself, and 
no bad one either.” 

Then tucking the dusty boots under his arm, the old man with 
a low congee, and a Good night, your honour! ” shuffled out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER 40 

m. 

Caer Gybi. Lewis Morris, Noble character 

I DINED or rather supped well at the Railroad Inn — I beg its' 
pardon, Hotel, for the word Inn at the present day is decidedly 
vulgar. I likewise slept well; how could I do otherwise, passing 
the' night, as I did, in an excellent- bed in a large, cool, quiet 
room'? '' I ' arose rather late, went down to the coffee-room and 
took my : breakfast leisurely, after which I paid my bill and 
strolled forth to 'observe the wonders of the- place. 

Caer Gybi, or Cybi’s town is situated^on the southern side of 
a:bay on the north-western side of -Anglesey.'- Close to it 'on the 
south-west is 'a very high - headland called - in Welsh Pen Caer- 
Gybi, or the; head of Gybi’s city,: and in English: Holy Head. On 
the north, across the bay,' is 'another -mountain of equal altitude,' 
lyhich if I am: no mistaken bears- in -Welsh the name of Mynydd 
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Llanfair^^or Saint M^’s Mount. It is caileci"Gybi’s town from* 
one Cybi, who about the year 500 built a college here to which 
youths noble and ignoble resorted from far and near. He was a 
native of Byfed or Pembrokeshire, and was a friend and for a 
long'time a fellow-labourer of Saint David. Besides being learned 
according to the standard of the time, he was a great walker, and 
from bronzing- his counfenance by frequent walking in the sun 
was generally called Gybi Velin, which means tawny or- yellow 
Cybi. , ^ ^ 

So much for Gybi,' and his town ! And now something about 
one whose memory haunted me much more than that of Gybi 
during my stay at Holyhead. 

- Dewis Morris was born, at a place called Tref y Beirdd in. 
Anglesey, m the year 1700. Anglesey, or Mona, has given birth 
to many illustrious , men, but "few, upon the whole, entitled to 
more honourable mention than himself. - From a humble situation 
in lifeylor he served an apprenticeship to a cooper at Holyhead 
he raised himself by. his industry and -talents to affluence and 
distinction, -became a -landed proprietor in -the county of Cardigan 
and inspector of the royal dom.ains and mines in Wales. Perhaps 
a man more generally accomplished never existed; he w^as a 
first-rate mechanic, an expert navigator, a great musician, both 
in theory and practice, and a poet of singular excellence Of 
him It was said, and with truth, that he could build a ship and 
sail It, frame a harp and mtke it speak, write an ode and set it 
to music. Yet that saying, eulogistic as it is, is far from expressing 
all the vast powers and acquirements of Lewis Morris. Thous'h 
self-taught, he was com^ssedly the best Welsh scholar of his ale 
and was well-versed in those cbgnate dialects of the Welsh— the 
Cornish,- Armoric, Highland Gaelic'.and Irish. Pie was likewise 
wdl acquainted with Hebrew, Greek and Latin, had studied 
Anglo-Saxon with some success, and was a writer of bold and 
vigorous English He was besides a good general antiquary, and 
or knowledge of ancient Welsh customs, and super- 

stinons had no equal. Yet all has not been said which cln be 
in his praisC; he had qualities of mind which entitled 
este^ than any accomplishment connected with 
r IP p were his noble generosity and 

*u p Weeks and months he 

WM in the Ijabit of dwoting to the superintendence of the affairs 
the wdow and the fatherless : one of his principal delights was 
assist merit, to bring it before the world and to proc 4 k 

IS pioper Ktimation: it was he who first discovered the tuneful 
g mus of blind Par^; k was he who first put the harp into his 
who fiKt gave him scientific instruction; it was 

with encouragement and assisted him with 
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Tgold. It was lie wlio instructed the celebrated Evan Evans in the 
ancient language of Wales, enabling that talented but eccentric 
individual to read the pages of the Red Book of Merges t as easily 
as those of the Welsh Bible; it was he who corrected his verses 
with matchless skill, refining and polishing them till they became 
well worthy of being read by posterity; it was he who gave him 
advice, which, had it been followed, ^would have made the 
Prydydd tiir, as he called himself, one of the most illustrious 
Welshmen of the last centuny; mnd it was he who first told his 
countrymen that there was a y?)uth of Anglesey whose genius, 
if properly encouraged, promised fair to rival that of Milton: one 
of the most eloquent letters ever written is one by him, in which 
he descants upon the beauties of certain poems of Gronwy Owen, 
the latent genius of whose early boyhood he had observed, whom 
he had clothed, educated and assisted up to the period when he 
was ordained a minister of the Church, and whom he finally 
rescued from a state bordering on starvation in London, pro- 
curing^ for him an honourable appointment in the New World. 
Immortality to Lewis Morris 1 But immortality he has won, 
even as his illustrious pupil has said, who in his elegy upon his 
benefactor, written in America in the four-and-twenty measures, 
at a time when Gronwy had not heard the Welsh language 
spoken for more than twenty years, has words to the following 
effect: 

n 

“ As long as Bardic lore shall last, science and learning be 
cherished, the language and blood of the Britons undeliled, song 
be heard on Parnassus, heaven and eart^^ be in existence, foam 
be on the surge, and water in ti?e river, the name of Lewis of 
Mon shall be held in grateful remembrance.** 


CHAPTER 41 

The pier. Irish reapers. Wild Irish face. ^Father Tab an. The 
herd of swine. Latin blessing 

T he day was as hot as the preceding one. I walked slowly 
towards the west, and presently found myself upon a pier, or 
breakwater, at the mouth of the harbour. A large Steamer lay 
at a little distance within the pier. Thefe were fishing boats on 
both sides, the greater number on the outer side, which lies towards 
the hill of Holy Head. On the shady side of the breakwater 
under the wall were two or three dozen of Irish reapers ; some 
were lying asieqp, others in parties of two or threq were seated 
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. with:: their backs, against the wall, and were talking Irish; thes© 
last all appeared to be well-made middle-sized :yoiing fellows, 
with rather a ruffianly look-; . they stared at me as I passed. The 
. whole pa2*ty had shiliealahs either in their hands , or by their 
sides. I went to the extremity of the pier, .where was a, little 
lighthouse, and then turned back. As I again drew near tiie Irish 
I heard a hubbub- and observed a . great commotion amongst 
them.. - All, whether those whom I had - seen sitting,., or those 
whom I had seen reclining had.got, or were getting on tlie.ir legs. 
As I passed them .they were all standing up, and their eyes were 
fixed upon me with a strange kind of expression, partly of wonder 
methought, partly of respect. “Yes, ’tis he, sure enough,” f 
heard one whisper. On I went, and at about thirty. yards. from 
the last I stopped, , turned round and, leaned against the - wall 
All the Irish were looking at me— presently they formed into 
knots and began to discourse very eagerly, in Irish, though in an 
undertone. At length I observed a fellow going from one knot 
to the other, exchanging a few words with each. After he had 
held communication with all he nodded his head, and came 
towards me with a quick step, the rest stood silent and motion- 
less with their eyes turned in the direction in which I was, and 
in which he was advancing. He stopped within a yard of me and 
took ofi his hat. He was an athletic fellow of about twenty-eight 
dressed in brown frieze. His features were swarthy, and his eyes 
black; in every lineament^ of his countenance was a jumble of 
savagery and rogmshness. I never saw a more genuine wild 
Irish face— there he stood looking at me full in the facCj, his hat 
in one hand and his sMlleaiah in the other, 

‘‘Well, what do you want^” said I, after we had stared at 
each other about half a minute. 

“ Sure, Fm^Just come on the part of the boys and myself to 
beg a bit of a favour of your reverence.’* 

“Reverence,” said I, “what do you mean by styline me 
reverence? ” ^ ^ & 

“ Och sure, why because to be styled your reverence is the 
right of your reverence.” 

“ Pray what do you take me for? ” 

“ Och sure, we inows your reverence very well ” 

“Weil, who am I?” ^ * 

“ Och, why Father Toban to be sure,” 

“ And who knows me to be Father Toban ? ” 

^ your reverence to be Father Tobaii.” ■ 

where is that boy ? ” 

“ Here he stands, your reverence,” 

“ Are you that boy? ” 

“ I am, your reverence.” 
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^ “ And you told the rest that I was Father Toban? ■ ' 

: I didj your reverence.”: , " " 

“ And you know me to be Father Toban ? ” ■ 

** I do, your reverence.” r» ^ 

; \*-How do you know me to be Father Toban? ” ^ ' 

Och, why' because many’s the good time that I have heard 
;your reverence. Father Toban, say mass.”^' 

And wliat is it you want me to do? ” 

: “ Why, see here,, your reverer^e, we are going to embark in 
the dirty steamer yonder for oul3 Ireland, which starts as soon 
as the tide serves, and we want your reverence to bless us before 
we goes/’ 

** You want me to bless you? ” 

; We do, your reverence, we want you to spit out a little bit 
of a blessing upon us before we goes on board..” 

And what good would my blessing do you? ” 

“ Ail kinds of good, your reverence; it would prevent the 
dirty steamer from catching fire, your reverence, or from going 
down, your reverence, or from running against the blackguard 
Hill of liowth in the mist, provided there should be one.” 

** And suppose I were to tell you that I am not Father Toban ? ” 
“ Och, your reverence will never think of doing tliat.” 

** Would you believe me' if I did ? ” ’ ^ 

■** We would not, your reverence.” 

** If I w^ere to sw^ear that I am not father Toban? ” 

** We would not, your reverence.” 

On the evangiles ? ” 

We would not, your reverence.” ^ 

.' “ On the Cross ? ” . ^ . 

“ We would not, your reverence.” 

'‘And suppose I were to refuse to give you a blessing? ” 

' A* Och, your reverence will never refuse to bless the poor 
boys.” 

, “'But suppose I were to refuse?'.” 

“' Why in such a case, which by the bye is altogether impossible, 
we should just make bould to give your reference a good big 
bating,” V . . 

“ You would break my head? ” ■ 

“ We would, your reverence.” 

“Killme?”,:, , , 

,v .“ We would, your reverence,” ' . , ® 

“ You would really put me to death ? - 

We, .would .not, your reverence.” 

“And what’s the difference between killing and' putting to 
death?” , . 

“Och, sure there’s all the difference in^ the: worjd. Killing 
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manes only a good^big bating, such as every Irishman is used 
to, and which your reverence would get over long before matins 
whereas putting your reverence to death would prevent your 
reverence? from saying mass for ever and a day/* ^ 

“ And you are determined on having a blessing f ** 

“ We are, your reverence.*’ 

“ By hook or by cro6k? *’ 

“ By crook or by hook, your reverence.** 

** Before I bless you, will yow answer me a question or two^ ” 
I will, your reverence.’* 

‘‘ Are you not a set of great big blackguards ? ** 

“ We are, your reverence.” 

“ Without one good quality.” 

“ We are, your reverence.” 

“Would it not be quite right to saddle and bridle you aU 
and nde you violently down Holyhead or the Giant’s Gausewav 
‘f you to perish there, like the herd of swine 

‘’It would, your reverence.” 

“And knowing and confessing all this you have the cheek to 
come and ask me for a blessing? ** ^ 

“ We have, your reverence.” 

‘‘ Well, how shall I give the blessing-? ’* 

“ reverence knows very well how to give it ’’ 

Shall I give it in Irish'? ” ^ ® “• 

at”li?’'^'’ '^^''^'•“ce-a blessing in Irish is no blessing 

“In English?” © 

anEnSh^SSi’”’ God preserve us all from 

“ In Latin*? ” 

bJ to y" •»'« » 

Weil then, prepare yourselves.” 

“ We wiM, your reverence— stay one moment wKi’icf t i,- 

Then turning to the rest who all this time had kept their eye, 

Down on your marrow bones, ye sinners for 
Toban is about to bless us aU in hdy La/n ’’ ’ '’^^''^nce 

He then flung him&lf on liis knees on the pier and all I,' 
^untrymen, baring their heads, followed hfr examnle~vS 
Acre knelt thirty bare-headed Eirionaich on the pier^of Gaer 
Gybi beneath the broiling sun. I gave them the +■ ^ 

I co^d ™e„b„. „u. Ju,o „ C “X *bT»SS 
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ottt of an old Popish book of devotion, whi^ch I bought in my 
boyhood at a stall. Then turning to the deputy I said, “Well, 
now are you satisfied ? ” ■ , ' 

“ Sure, I have a right to be satisfied, your reverenccT^ and so 
have we all— sure we can now all go on board the dirty steamer, 
without fear of fire or water, or the blackguard Hill of Howth 
either/* , " 

“ Then get up, and tell the rest to get up, and please to know 
and let the rest know, that I dc^ not choose to receive further 
trouble, either by word or look, from any of ye, as long as I 
remain here.” • - : , . 

“Your reverence shall be obeyed in all things,” said the 
fellow, getting up. Then walking away to his companions he 
cried, Get up, boys, and plase to know that his reverence Toban 
is not to be farther troubled by being looked at or spoken to by 
any one of us, as long as he remains upon this dirty pier.” 

“ Divjl a bit farther trouble shall he have from us! ” exclaimed 
many a voice, as the rest of the party arose from their knees. 

In half a minute they disposed themselves in much the same 
manner as that in which they were, when I first saw them— some 
flung themselves again to sleep under the wall, some seated them- 
selves with their backs against it and laughed and chatted, but 
without taking any notice of me; those who sat ahd chatted 
took, or appeared to take, as little notice as those who lay and 
slept of his reverence Father Toban. * 


CHAPTEF^ 42 

Gage of Suffolk. Fellow in a turban. Town of Holyhead. Father 
. Boots. An expedition. Holyhead and Finisierrce. Gryffitk 
Ab Cynan. The Fairies^ Well 

I having the pier I turned up a street to the south, and was not 
-ylong before I arrived at a kind of market«place, where were 
carts and stalls, and on the ground, on cloths, apples and plums, 
and abundance of greengages — the latter, when good, decidedly 
the finest fruit in the world, a fruit, for the introduction of which 
into England, the English have to thank one Gage of an ancient 
Suffolk family, at present extinct, after whose nama the fruit 
derives the latter part of its appellation* Strolling about the 
market-place I came in contact with a fellow dressed in a turban 
and dirty blue linen robes and trowsers. He bore a bundle of 
papers in his hand, one of which he offered to me. I asked him 
who he was. ■ 
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V, Arap/’ 'he repii^;d. " . , ■ , 

■ ' He hacj a dark, cunning, roguish countenance, with small ev« 
and had aU tlie appearance of a Jew. I spoke to him in wh?t 
Arabic Fcould command on a sudden, and he jabbered to 
in "a corrupt dialect, giving me a confused account of a captiv^ 
which he had undergone amidst savage Mahometans. At la« 
I asked him what religion he was of. 

The Christian/’ he replied. 

: ** Have 'YOU ever been of th^f Jewish ?” said 1. 

He returned no answer save by a grin. 

I took the paper, gave him a penny, and then walked awav 
The paper contained an account in English of how the bear/’ 
the son of Christian parents, had been carried into captivity b^ 
two Mahometan merchants, a father and son, from whom h. 

had escaped with the greatest difficulty. - ® 

“Pretty fools” said I, “must any people have been who 
ever stole you; but oh what fools if they wished to keep you after 

they had got you! ^ 

The paper was^ stuffed with religious and anti-slaverv cant 
and merely wanted a little of the teetotal nonsense to be a De,S>t 

specimen of humbug. 

1 strolled forward, encountering more carts and more heans 
of greengages; presently I turned to the right by a street wS 
1^ some way up the hill The houses were tolwably 
all white The town, with its white houses placed by *e feJdt 
on the skirt of a mountain, beneath a blue sky and a brShS 
sometW in mind of a Moorish piratical tov^ "f 
which I had once been. Becoming soon tired of walking about 
without any particular aim, ^ so great a heat, I determin^ 
return to the inn, call for ale, and deliberate on what I had^ 

next do. So'I returned and called for ale. The aS^S tS 

brought was not ^e which I am particularly fond of. The^ 
which I am fond of is ale about nine or ten months old t, * 

h„d, .«a,g of .ho a„d UWo of“. 1' 

farmer, and noblem^ too, of the good old time, when fanner? 

daughters did not’i^ay on pianos and noblem;n did n^sS 

their game, were in the habit of offering to both hio-h i ™ 
and drinking themselves. The ale 
thin washy Lff, which though k 

am told calls himself ^ squire and a gentleman-as he certainly 

may with quite as rnuch right as many a lord calls himlelf a 

nobleman and a gentieman; for surely it is not a frar..- ^ “ 

trumpery to make and sell ale than to fa In ooH tv 

ale of the Saxon squire, for AlC/f 

name, however unakin to the practice of old S^on squir^the 
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selling of ale may : be, was ■ drinkable, for it fresli, and tlie day, 

I as I have, said before, exceedingly hot; so I took frequent draughts 
out of tiie shining metal tankard in which it wal brought, 
deliberating both whilst drini?:ing, and in the intervals of drinking, 
on what I had next best do. I had some thoughts of crossing to'* 
the iiorthero side of the bay, then, bearing to the north-east, 

' wend my way to Amlwch, follow the windings of the sea-shore 
to Mathafarn eithaf and Peotraeth Coch, and then return to 
Bangor, after which I could bor^t .that I had walked round the 
whole of Anglesey, and indeed trodden no inconsiderable part 
of the way twice. Before coming, however, to any resolution I 
1 determined to ask the advice of my friend the boots on the 
I subject. So I iinished my ale, and sent word by the waiter that 

I I wished to speak to him; he came forthwith, and after com- 

! municating my deliberations to him in ■ a few words I craved his 

I counsel. The old man, after rubbing his right forefinger behind 

his , right ear for about a quarter of a minute, inquired if I meant 
to return to Bangor, and on my telling him that it would be 

necessary for me to do so, as I intended to walk back to Llan- 

gollen by Caernarvon and Beth Gelert, strongly advised me to 
j return to Bangor by the railroad train, which ""would start at 
seven in the evening, and would convey me thither in an hour 
and a half. I told him that I hated railroads, and "received for 
answer that he had no particular liking for them himself, but that 
he occasionally made use of them onm pinch, and supposed that 
I likewise did the same. I then observed, that if I followed his 
advice I should not see the north side of the island nor its principal 
town Amlwch, and received for answer tliat. if I never did, the 
loss would not be great — that as for»Amlwch it was a poor poverty- 
siricken place — the inn a shabby affair — the master a very so-so 
individual, and the boots a fellow without either wk or literature. 
That upon the whole he thought.! might be satisfied with what 
, I had seen already, for after having visited Owen Tudor’s tomb, 
Caer Gybi and his hotel, I' had in fact seen the cream of Mona. 
■I then said that I had one objection to make, which was that I 
really did not know how to employ the time till seven o’clock, 
for that I had seen all about the town.. . 

** But has your honour ascended the Head ? ” demanded 
Father Boots, 

No,” said I, have not.” ■ 

Then,” said he, ‘‘ I will soon find your honouf ways and 
means to; spend the time agreeably till t&e starting of the train. 
Your honour shall ascend the Head- under the guidance of my 
nephew, a nice intelligent lad, your honour, and always -glad to 
earn a shilling or two. By the time' your honour, has .seen all the ■ 
■ wonders of tlie Head and returned, it will be five o’clock, : Your 
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honour can then dine, and after dinner trifle away the minute^ 
over your %ine or brandy-and-water till seven, when your honour 
' . ; can step into a first-class for Bangor/* 

I was struck with the happy manner in which he had removed 
/ . Ihe^ifficulty in question, and informed him that I was determined 

to follow his advice. He hurried away, and presently returned 
. i nephew, to whom I offered half-a-crown provided he 

■ , ^ would show me all about Pen Gaer Gybi. He accepted mv 

, ^ offer with evident satisfaction, a^id we lost no time in setting out 

upon our expedition. / ^ 

We had to pass over a great deal of broken ground, sometimes 
ascending, sometimes descending, before we found ourselves 
upon the side of what may actually be called the headland 
Shaping our course westward we came to the vicinity of a light- 
house, standing on the verge of a precipice, the foot of which 
washed by the sea. , va^ 

^ Leaving the lighthouse on our right we followed a steep wind- 
ing path which at last brought us to the top of the pen or summit" 
rising according to the judgment which I formed about six 
hundred feet from the surface of the sea. Here was a level snot 
some twenty yards across, in the middle of which stood a heao of 
stones or cairn. I asked the lad whether this cairn bore a nam e 
and receded for answer that it was generally called Bar-cluder 

Ley'ciSr’ heap of the 

Some lung, giant, or man of old renown lies buried beneath 
this cairn,” said 1. “ Whoever he may be I trust he will “ 

Zl t" fti ^ no disrespectful 

spirit. I then mounted the<^cairn, exclaiming: 

i “ Wno lies *neath the cairn on the headland hoar. 

His hand yet holding his broad claymore 
i ; Beli, the son of Benili Gawr? *’ 

i i ? l ! I ■! ^ the cairn of the Grey Giant, looking around 

. me. The prospect, on every side, was noble : the blue interminable 
I sea to the west and north ; the whole stretch of Mona to the east ■ 
and far away to the south the mountainous region of Eryri com- 
^ prismg some of the most romantic hills in the world. In some 

, iJimsterra, the Gallegan promontory which I had ascended some 
SCTenteen years before,'whilst engaged in battling the Pone with 
: territo^®Bothm^\': ? 

jhluff headlands looking to the west, both have hu<^e i^liK 
' w" rising from the bosom of the brine. For a tii4 as 

stood on the cairn, I almost imagined myself on the GaUegan 
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hHi; ;muoli' the same scenery presented itself as thete, and a snn ' 
equally fierce struck upon my head as that which assailed it on 
Galiegan liilL For a time all my thoughts were of Spain. It was 
not long, however, before I bethought me that my lot was now 
in a different region, that I had done with Spain for ever, after 
doing for her all that lay in the power of a lone man, who had ^ 
never in this world, anything to depend upon, but God and his 
own slight strength. Yes, I had done with Spain, and was now 
in Wales ; and, after a slight sigh, my thoughts became ail intensely 
Welsh. I thought on the old tin\es when Mona was the grand 
seat of Druidical superstition, when adoration was paid to Dwy 
Fawr, and Dw 7 Fach, the sole survivors of the apocryphal Deluge; 
to Hu the Mighty and his plough; to Ceridwen and her cauldron; 
to Andras the Horrible; to Wyn ab Nudd, Lord of Unknown, 
and to Beli, Emperor of the Sun. I thought on the times when 
the Beal fire blazed on this height, on the neighbouring promon- 
tory, on the cope-stone of Eiyri, and on every high hill throughout 
Britain «>n the eve of the first of May. I thought on the day when 
the bands of Suetonius crossed the Menai strait in their broad- 
bottomed boats, fell upon the Druids and their followers, who 
with wild looks and brandished torches lined the shore, slew 
hundreds with merciless butchery upon the plains, and pursued 
the remainder to the remotest fastnesses of the isle. I figured to 
myself long-bearded men with white vestments toiling up the rocks, 
followed by fierce warriors with glittering helms and short broad 
two-edged swords ; I thought I heard groans, cries of rage, and 
the dull, awful sound of bodies precipitated down rocks. Then 
as I looked towards the se^ I thought I saw the fleet of Gryffith 
Ab Cynan steering from Ireland to^Aber Menai, Gryffith the son 
of a fugitive king, born in Ireland in the Commot of Golumbcilie, 
Gryffith the frequently bafffed, the often victorious; once a 
manacled prisoner s%veatimg in the sun, in the market-place of 
Chester, eventually king of North Wales; Gryffith, who “ though 
he loved well the trumpet’s clang loved the sound of the harp 
better ’*; who led on his warriors to twenty-four battles, and 
presided over the composition of fhe twenty-four measures of 
Cambrian song. Then I thought- — But I should tire 
the reader were I to detail all the intensely Welsh thoughts, 
which crowded into my head as I stood on the Cairn of the Grey 
Giant.' 

Satiated with looking about and thinking I sprang; from the 
cairn, and rejoined my guide, ^ We now«4escended the eastern 
side of the hill till we came to a singular-looking stone, which had 
much the appearance of a Druid’s stone. I inquired of my guide 
whether there was any tale connected with this stone. 

, None,” 'he replied<; ■ “ but have heard' peqple say that it 
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, was a strange stone /and on that account I brought you to' look 

r - 

A iittle^farther down he showed me part of a mined wall. 

■ What name does this bear? said I. . 

« “ Glawdd yr AfaloBj” he replied. “ The dyke of the orchard.” 

A strange place for an orchard,” I replied. If there was 
ever an orchard on this bleak hill, , the apples must have been 
very sour.” 

Over rocks and stones we descended till we found ourselves 
on a road, not very far from the shore, on the south-east side of 
the Mil. 

I am very thirsty,” said I, as I wiped the perspiration from 
my face; ** how I should like now to drink my fill of cool, spring 
water.” 

“ If your honour is .inclined for water,” said my guide, “ I 
can take you to the finest spring in all Wales.” 

' “ Tray do so,” said I, “ for I really am dying of thirst.” 

“ It is on our way to the town,” said the lad, “ and is -scarcely ^ 
a hundred yards off.” ' 

He then led me -to the fountain. It- was a little well- tmder a 
stone wall, on* the left side of the way. It^ might be about two 
feet deep, was fenced with rude stones, and had a bottom of 
sand. 

“There,” said the lad, “is the fountain. It is called the, 
Fairies’ well, and contains, the best water in Wales.” ' 

I lay down and drank. Oh, what water was that of the Fairies* 
well ! I drank and drank and thought I could never drink enough 
of that delicious wat^; the lad ail the time saying that I need 
not be afraid to drink, as thebwater of the Fairies’ well had never 
done harm to anybody. At length I got up, and standing by the 
fountain repeated the lines of a bard on a spring, not of a Welsh 
but a Gaelic bard, which are perhaps the finest lines ever com- 
posed on the theme. Yet MacIntyre, for such was his name, was 
like myself an ad^er of good ale, to say nothing of whisky, and 
loved to indulge in it at a proper time and place. But there- is; a : 
time and place for everything, and sometimes the warmest 
admirer of ale would prefer the lymph of the hill-side fountain : 
to the choicest ale. that ever foamed in tankard from the cellars,' 
of Holkham. Here are; the lines, most faithfully rendered : 

« “ The wild wine of nature, 

Ho»ey-like in its taste, 

■ /The genial, fair, thin element 
Filtering; through the, sands, ' - 
.Which is, sweeter' than ..cinnamon, ,■: ■ ■ ■/. 

■ .. And is well known to us huBters. 
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> ' ■ 0,9 that eternal, , liealmg di^aught, ' , 

Wliich comes'from, under the - earth, * 

Which contains abundance of good . . 

- And costs no money! ^ 

■ Retiimiiig to the hotel I satisfied my, guide and.; dined. After 
dinner I trifled agreeably with my brandy-and-water till it was 
near seven o’clock when I- paid my bill, thought, of ,, the waiter 
and did not forget Father Booti?'^ I then took my. -departure, 
.receiving and returning bows, and walking to the station got into 
a; first-class canfiage and soon found myself at Bangor. 


CHAPTER 43 

The inn at Bangor* Part Dyn JVorwig* Sea serpent* Thoroughly 
I'Velsh place* Blessing of health 

I -WENT to the same.inn at Bangor at, which I had been before. 

It was Saturday night and the house was thronged with people, 
who had arrived by train from Manchester and Liverpool, with 
the intention of passing the Sunday in the Welsh town. I took 
tea in an immense dining- or bali-roo 2 h, which was, however, so 
crowded with guests that its walls literally sweated. Amidst the 
multitude I felt quite solitary— my beloved ones had departed 
for Llangollen, and there was no one with vmom I could exchange 
a thought or a word of kindness,- Iladdressed several individual, 
and 'in every instance repented; from some I' got no answers, 
from others , what was worse than no answers at "all— hi ’every 
coimtenance near me suspicion, brutality, on conceit, was most 
legibly- imprinted— I was not amongst. Welsh' but the scum, of 
manufacturing ' England. , 

: Every bed in the house was engaged — the people bf the house, 
however, provided me a bed at a place which they 'called the 
cottage, on the side of a, hill -in the outskirts of the town. 'There 
passed the uight comfortably enough. At about eight in the 
morning i : arose, returned to the inn, breakfasted, and, departed 
for Beth Gelert by way of Caernarvon. 

It was-Sunday, and- I had originally in|ended^. to pass the;day- 
at Bangor, -and, to attend divine service twice at the cathedral, ■ 
but I found myself so- very -uncomfortable, .owing, to the crowd ' 
of interlopers, that I determined, to proceed on my journey without - 
delay; making -up my , mind,, however^ to' enter the first, church 
‘I should meet in 'whiclii' service ' was' being' ' performed; for it is 

a 
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really not good, to., .travel on, the Sunday without going iotO'-a 
place of vCwship. 

The day .was. sunny and fiercely, hot, as all the days had lately 
been. lit about an hour I arrived ;at Port Dyn Norwig: it stood 
on-the right' side of the road. The name of this place, v/liicli I had 
^ heard, .from the- coacliman who , drove, my' family and me to 
Ca.ernarvon ' and Llanberis ,a lew days before, iiad „ excited my 
curiosity with i'espect to.it, as it signifies the Port ,of the Norway 
man, so I now turned aside to fxamine it, “ No doubt,” said I to 
myself, the place derives its name from the piratical Danes and 
Norse having resorted to it in the old time.” Port .Dyn Norwig 
seems to consist of a creek, a staithe, and about a hundred houses : 
a few small vessels were lying at the staithe. I stood about ten 
minutes upon it staring about, and then feeling rather oppressed 
by the heat of the sun, I bent my way to a small house which bore 
a sign, and from which a loud noise of voices proceeded. “ Have 
you good ale? ” said I in English to a good-looking buxom dame, 
of about forty, whom I saw in the passage. * 

She looked at me but returned no answer, 

‘‘ Oes genoch ewrw da? ” said I. 

“ Ges! ” she replied with a smile, and opening the door of a 
room on the left-hand bade me walk in. 

I entered the room; six or seven men, seemingly seafaring 
people, were seated drinking and talking vociferously in Welsh. 
Their conversation was ^oout the sea serpent: some believed 
in the existence of such a thing, others did not— -after a little 
time one said “ Let us ask this gentleman for his opinion.” 

‘‘ And what woulcf be the use of asking him ? ” said another, 
‘*we have only Gumraeg, add he has only Saesneg.” 

I have a little broken Cumraeg, at the service of this 
good company,” said I. “ With respect to the snake of the sea 
I beg leave to say that I believe in the existence of such a 
creature; and am surprised that any people in these parts 
should not believe in it: why, the sea serpent has been seen in 
these parts.” 

'‘When was that, Gwr Boneddig ? ” said one of the company, 

“About fifty years ago,” said L “Once in October, in the 
year 1805, as a small vessel of the Traeth was upon the Menai, 
sailing very slowly, the weather being very calm, the people on 
board saw a strange, creature, like an immense / worm swimming 
after them. It soon overtook them, climbed on board through 
the tiller-hole, and coiled itself on the deck under the mast— the 
people at first were dreadfully frightened, but taking courage 
they attacked it with an oar and drove it overboard; it followed 
the vessel for some time, but a breeze springing up they lost sight 
of it,” 
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' “ And liow'did you iearn this ? ■” said the'last who had^-addressed 
me. ■ X ■ 

■ “ I read the story,*" said I, “ in a pure Welsh book called the 
GreaL^^" : 

“ I now remember hearing the same thing,” said an old man, 
'" when I was a boy; it had slipt out of my memory, but now! 
remember all about it. The ship w^as called the Robert Ellis. Are 
you of these parts, gentleman ?' ” 

" No,” said I, “ I am not of th^e parts.” 

"Then you are of South Wales — indeed your Welsh, is very 
different from ours.” 

" I am not of South Wales,” said I, " I am of the seed not of 
tile sea-snake but of the coiling serpent, for so one of the old 
'Welsh' poets called the Saxons.” 

" But how did you learn Welsh? ” said the old man. 

" I learned it by the grammar,” said I, “ a long time ago.” 
" Alvyou learnt it by the grammar,” said the old man, " that 
accounts for your Welsh being different from ours. We did not 
learn our Welsh by grammar — your Welsh is different from ours, 
and of course better, being the Welsh of the grammar. All, it is 
a fine thing to be a grammarian.” 

" Yes, it is a fine thing to be a grammarian,” criedAhe rest of 
the company, and I observed that everybody now regarded me 
with a kind of respect. ^ 

A jug of ale which the hostess had brought me had been 
standing before me some time. I now tasted it and found it very 
good. Whilst dispatching it, I asked various questions about the 
old Danes, the reason why the pla^^e was called the port of the 
Norwegian, and about its trade. The good folks knew nothing 
about the old Danes, and as little as to the reason of its being 
called the port of the Norwegian— but they said^ that besides 
that name it bore that of Meiin Heli, or the mill of the salt pool, 
and that slates were exported from thence, which came from 
..quarries close" by. 

Having finished my ale, I bade the company adieu and quitted 
Port Dyn Norwig, one of the most thoroughly Welsh places I 
had seen, for during the whole time I was in it, I heard no words 
of English uttered, except the two or three spoken by myself. 
Ill about an hour I reached Gaernarvon. 

The road from Bangor to Caernarvon is very good and the 
scenery interesting— fine hills border it oh^the left, or south-east, 
and on the right at some distance is the Menai with Anglesey 
beyond it. Not far from Caernarvon a sandbank commences, 
extending for miles up the Menai, towards Bangor, and dividing 
the strait in two. 

I went to the Castle Inn which fronts the square Dr market- 
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place;> an^l being shown' into a room ordered, some, brandy-and-. 
water, an|l sat down. Two young men were seated in the room, 
I spoke to them and received civil answers, at which I was rather 
^ astonished, as I found by the tone of their voices that they were 
English. The air of one was far superior to that of the other, and 
with him I was soon in conversation. In the course of discourse 
he inforrhed me. that being a martyr to ill-health he' -had come 
from London to= Wales, hoping that change of air, and exercise 
on the Welsh hills, would .afifefd him relief, and that his friend 
had been kind enough to accompany him. That he had been 
about three weeks , in Wales, had taken all the exercise that he 
could, but that he was still very unwell, slept, little,, and had 'no 
appetite. I told him not to be discouraged, but to proceed in the 
course which he had adopted till the end of the summer, by 
which lime I thought it very probable that he would be restored 
to his health, as he was still young. At these words of mine a 
beam of hope brightened his countenance, and he said that he 
had no other wish than to regain his health, and that if he did 
he should be the happiest of men. The intense wish of the poor 
young man for health caused me to think how insensible I had 
hitherto been to the possession of the greatest of all terrestrial 
blessings. had always had the health of an elephant, but ! 
never remembered to have been sensible to the magnitude of the 
blessing or in the slightesj,, degree grateful to the God who gave 
it, I shuddered to think how I should feel if suddenly deprived 
of my health. Far worse, no doubt, than that poor invalid. He 
was young, and in ^outh there is hope — but I was no longer 
young. At last, however, I ^thought that if God took away my 
health He might so far alter my mind that I might be happy 
even withoi^ health, or the prospect of it; and that reflection 
made me quite comfortable. 





CHAPTER 44 


Matioml SchooL The young preacher. Pont Bettws, Spanish 
words. Two tongues two faces. The Elephanfs Snout 
Ltyn Cwellyn. Tiie Snowdon Ranger. My home. Castell 
y Cidwm. Descent to Beth &elert 

f T might be about three o’clock in the afternoon when I left 
Gaeraarvon for Beth Gelert, distant about . thirteen miles, 
I journeyed through a beautiful country of hill, and dale, woods 
and meadows, the whole gilded by abundance of sunshine. After 
walking about an hour without intermission I reached a village, 

: and' 'asked a man the name of it. 

Llaii- something,” he replied. 

As he was standing before a long building, through the open 
door of which a sound proceeded like that of preaching, I asked 
: him what place it was, and what was going on in itj and received 
for answer that it was the National School, and that there was a 
clergyman preaching in it. I then asked if the clergynjian was of 
the Church, and on learning that he w^as, I forthwith entered 
the building, where in one end of a long room I saw a young man 
in a white surplice preaching from a desk to about thirty or forty 
people who were seated on benches before him. I sat down and 
listened. The young man preached with g^at zeal and fluency. 
The sermon was a very seasonable qne, being about the harv^est, 
and in it things temporal and spiritual were very happily blended. 
The part of the sermon which I heard — I regretted that I did not 
hear the whole — lasted about five-and- twenty minutes; a hymn 
followed, and then the congregation broke up. I inquired the 
name of the young man who preached, and was told that it was 
Edwards, and that he came from Caernarvon. The name of the 
■ incumbent of the parish was Thomas. ■ ^ 

Leaving the village of the harvest sermon I proceeded on my 
way which lay to the south-east. I was now drawing nigh to the 
mountainous district of Eryri—a noble hill called Mount Eiiio 
appeared before me to the north; an immense mountain called 
Pen Drws Coed lay over against it on the south, just like a 
couchant elephant with its head lower than the top of its back. 
After a time I entered a most beautiful sunny valley, and presently 
came to a bridge over' a pleasant stream running in the direction 
of the south. As I stood upon that bridge I almost fancied myself 
in paradise; everything looked so beautiful or grand— green, 
sunny meadows lay all around me, intersected by thelsrook, the 
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waters of which rarr with tinkling laughter over a shingly botto&, 
- Noble Eiio' to the north; enormous Pen Drws Coed to the 
south; ^ tali mountain far beyond them to the east. “ I never 
^ was in such a lovely spot! ” I cried to myself in a perfect rapture. 
‘‘ Oh, how glad I should be to learn the name of this bridge 
standing on which I have had * heaven opened to me,’ as my old 
friends the Spaniards used to say.” Scarcely had I said these 
words when I observed a man and a woman coming towards 
the bridge from the direction ki which I was bound. I hastened 
to meet them in the hope of obtaining information, they were 
both rather young and were probably a couple of sweethearts 
taking a walk or returning from meeting. The woman was a 
few steps in advance of the man ; seeing that I was about to address 
her she averted her head and quickened her steps, and before I 
had completed the question, which I put to her in Welsh, she 
had bolted past me screaming “ Ah Dim Saesneg,” and was 
several yards distant. 

I then addressed myself to the man who had stopped, asking 
him the name of the bridge. 

Pont Bett-ws,” he replied. 

And what may be the name of the river? ” said 1. 

“ Afon-^something,” said he. 

And on my thanking him he went forward to the woman who 
was waiting for him by tjae bridge. 

Is that man Welsh or English? ” I heard her say when he 
had rejoined her. 

“ I don’t know',” §aid the man— Jae was civil enough; why 
were you such a fool ? ” _ 

Oh, I thojgghrTie would speak to me in English,” said the 
woman, ‘L€$d the thought of that horrid English puts me into 
^^^^--SU^^'fiutter; you know I can’t speak a word of it.” 

They proceeded on their way and I proceeded on mine, and 
presently coming to a little inn on the left side of the way, at the 
entrance of a village, I went in. 

A respectable-lqpking man and woman were seated at tea at 
a table in a nice clean kitchen. I sat down on a chair near the 
table, and called for ale— the ale was brought me in a jug — -I 
drank some, put the jug on the table, and began to discourse with 
the people in Welsh — a handsome dog was seated on the ground; 
suddenly «t laid one of its paws on its master’s knee. 

Down, Perro,” said he. 

Perro! ” said I; “ why do you call the dog Perro? ” 

“We call him Perro,” said the man, “because his name is 
Perro. 

“ But how came you to give him that name? ” said I. 

“ We dfd not give it to him,” said the man— “ he bore that 
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ifiame wlieii lie came into our hands; a farmer gaye him to us 
when he was very young, and told us his name was Berro.’’ 

“ And how came the farmer to call him Perro? ’".said I. 
don’t know,” said the man — ‘‘ why do you askf ” 

** Perro,” said I, ‘‘ is a Spanish word, and signifies a dog hy 
general. I am’ rather surprised' that, a dog in the mountains of 
Wales should be called by the Spanish *word for dog,” I fell 
into a fit of musing. ‘‘ How Spanish words are diffused ! Wherever 
you go you will find some Spanish word or other in use. I have 
heard Spanish words used by Russian mujiks, and Turkish fig- 
gatherers- — I have this day heard a Spanish word in the mountains 
of Wales, and I have no doubt that were I to go to Iceland I 
should find Spanish words used there. How can I doubt it? 
when I reflect that more than sk hundred years ago, one of the 
words to denote a bad woman was Spanish. In the oldest of 
Icelandic domestic Sagas, Skarphedin the son of Nial the seer 
called Haligerdr widow of Gunnar a puta — and that word so 
maddened Haligerdr that she never rested till she had brought 
a,bout his destruction. Now, why this preference everywhere for 
Spanish words over those of every other language? I never heard 
French words or German words used by Russian mujiks and 
Turkish fig-gatherers. I question whether I should find any in 
Iceland forming part of the vernacular. I certainly ilever found 
a French or even a German word in an old Icelandic saga. Why 
this partiality everywliere for SpaniMi words? the question is 

puzzling; at any rate it puts me out- ” 

“ Yes, it puts me out! ” I exclaimed aloud, striking my fist on 
the table with a vehemence which caused the good folks to start 
half up from their seats-~~before the? could say anything, however, 
a vehicle drove up to the door, and a man getting out came into 
the room. He had a glazed hat on his head, and was dressed 
something like the guard of a mail. He touched his hat to me, 
and called for a glass of whisky. I gave him the sele of the evening 
and entered into conversation with him in Eni^jiish. In the course 
of discourse I learned that he was the postman, and was going 
his rounds in his cart — he was more than resp'ectful to me, he was 
fawning and sycophantic. The whisky was brought and he stood 
with the glass in his hand. Suddenly he began speaking Welsh 
to the people; befo^^ liow-ever, he bad uttered two sentences 
the woman lifted her hand with an alarmed air, crying “ Hush! 
he understands.” The fellow was turning me to ridicule. I flung 
my head back, closed rny eyes, opened my mouth and laughed 
aloud. The fellow stood aghast; his hand trembled, and ,he spilt 
the greater part of the whisky upon the ground. At the end of 
about half a minute I got up, asked what I had to pay, and on 
being told two pence, I put down the money; Thep going up 
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■ to tile man right, fore-finger very near to. his nosej.and 

said “■ Dwf oiaith dwy o-wyneb, two. languages twofaces, friend I 
: —Then' after leering at^ him for a moment I, wished the people 
of the hoiSse good evening and departed. 

* Walking rapidly on towards the east I soon drew , near the 
termination of .the. valley. - .The, valley terminates in a deep gorge 
or pass ,between. Mouiit. Eilio — -which -by the bye is part of the 
chine ■ of ■ Snowdon^ — and . Pen Bwrs' Coed. ■. The latter, . that 
couchant elephant with .its hea<^ turned to' the .north-east, seems 
as, if it wished to bar the pass with its trunk;, by its trunk I. mean 
a kind of jaggy ridge which descends down to the road. I entered 
the gorge, passing near a little waterfall which with much noise 
runs .'down, the precipitous side .of Mount Eilio — ^^presently .'I 
came to a little, mill by the side of the brook running towards the 
east. I asked the miller-woman who was standing near the mill, 
with her head turned towards the setting sun, the name of the 
mill and the stream. The mill is called “ The mill of the river of 
Lake Cwellyn,” said she, “ and the river is called the ‘river of 
Lake Cwellyn.*’ 

“ And who owns the land? ” said L 

“ Sir Richard,*’ said she. “ I Sir Richard \w yn perthyn y tir. 
Mr. Williams, however, possesses some part of Mount Eilio.*’ 

“ And who is Mr. Williams ? ” said 1. 

“ Who is Mr. Williams? ** said the miller’s wife, “ Ho, ho! 
what a stranger you must'^be to ask me who is Mr. Williams.” 

I smiled and passed on. The mill was below the level of the 
road, and its wheel w^as turned by the water of a little conduit 
supplied by the brooS at some distance above the mill. I had 
observed similar conduits dhiployed for similar purposes in 
Cornwall. A little below the mill was a weir, and a little below 
the weir the* river ran frothing past the extreme end of the 
elephant’s snout. Following the course of the river I at last 
emerged with it from the pass into a valley surrounded' by 
enomious mountains.- Extending along it from' west to east,' and 
occupying its entire southern part lay an oblong piece, of water, 
into which the stre&mlet of the pass, discharged itself. This was 
one of the many beautiful lakes, which a few days before I had 
seen from the Wyddfa. As for the Wyddfa I now beheld it high , 
above me in the north-east, looking very grand indeed, shining 
like a silver helmet whilst ..catching the glories: of the setting , sun® : 
^ I proceeded-^slowly along the road, the lake below me,- on my 
right hand whilst the Sheivy side of Snowdon rose above me on 
the left. The evening was^calm and still, and no noise came upon 
my ear save the sound of a cascade falling into the lake from a 
black mountain, wMeh' frowned above it on the south, and. cast 
a gloomy s|iadow far..-:'Qver'it. . .■ 
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« This cataract' was in' the neighbourhood pf a ■ singular-looking 
rock, projecting above .the lake from -the *motintain'^ side. I 
wandered a considerable way without meeting or .seeing a single 
human being. At last ..when I had nearly gained the eastern end 
of the valley I saw two men seated on the side of the hill, , on the" 
verge., of the . road, in the vicinity of a house which stood a little 
way up the hill. The lake here was nfuch. -wider than I , had 
hitherto seen it, for the huge .mountain on' the south had 
terminated and the lake expanded .'considerably in. that 
quarter, having instead of the black mountain a beautiful hill 
beyond it. 

■ : I quickened my steps and soon came up to the two individuals. 
One '.was. an elderly ..man, dressed in a smock, frock and with a 
hairy' cap on his head. The other was much younger, wore .a 
hat, and was dressed' in a coarse suit of blue nearly new and 
doubtless. his Sunday’s best. He was smoking a pipe. I greeted 
them in English and sat down near them. They responded in 
the same language, the younger man with considerable civility 
and briskness, the other in a tone of voice denoting some reserve. 

“ May I ask the name of this lake? ” said I, addressing myself 
to the young man who sat between me and the efderly one. 

^ “ Its name is Llyn Cwellyn, sir,” said he, taking the pipe out of 
his mouth, “ And a line lake it is.” ' 

•• ■ “Plenty of fish in it? ” I demanded. . 

“ Plenty, sir; plenty of trout and plie and char.” 

“ Is it deep?..” said . 1 . 

■ “ -Near the shore it is shallow, sir, but in the. middle and hear 
the other side it is deep, so deep that no'^one knows how deep 
it is.”' ■ 

,‘*What is the name,” said I, “of the great black mountain 
there on the other side ? ” 

“ It is called M'ynydd Mawr or the Great Moimtain. Yonder 
rock, which bulks out from it, down the lake -yonder, and which 
■you passed as, you came along, is called Castell Gidwm,. which 
means : Wolf ’s rock or castle.” 

■ Did a wolf ever live there? ” I demanded. ■. 

- Perhaps so, said the man, “ for I have heard, say that there 
were wolves of old. in Wales.” " . . 

“And what is the name of the beautiful ■ hill yonder, before 
us across the, water?,” ■ ■ 

: , “ That, sir, is called Cairn Drws y Coed,” said the man,' ' 

The stone heap of the gate of the .-wood,” said: 1. 

“Are you Welsh, sir? ” said. the man... , ' 

“No,” said I, “ but I know something', of the language of 
Wales.- I -suppose you live in 'that house? ' 

“Not exactly, sir, -my father-in-law here .lives- in. that house, ■ 
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and my wife with him. I am a miner, and spend six days in tlie 
week at n^y mine, but every Sunday I come here, and pass the 
day with my wife and him/* 

‘‘ And^what profession does he follow?** said I: “is lie a 
‘'fisherman?** 

“ Fisherman! ** said the elderly man contemptuously, “ not I. 
I am the Snowdon Ranger,” 

“ And what is that? ** said 1. 

The elderly man tossed his h^ad proudly, and made no reply. 
“A ranger means a guide, sir,** said the younger man, my 
£ither-in-law is generally termed the Snowdon Ranger because 
he is a tip-top guide, and he has named the house after him the 
Snowdon Ranger. He entertains gentlemen in it who put them- 
selves under his guidance in order to ascend Snowdon and to see 
the country.** 

“ There is some difference in your professions,** said I; “ he 
deals in heights, you in depths, both, however, are break-necky 
trades.’* 

“ I run more risk from gunpowder than anything else,*’ said 
the younger rnan. “ I am a slate-miner and am continually 
blasting. I have, however, had my falls. Are you going far 
to-night, sir? ” 

** I am going to Beth Gelert,” said I. 

“ A good six miles, sir, from here. Do you come from Caer- 
narvon ? ** ^ 

“ Farther than that,” said 1. “ I come from Bangor,” 

“ To-day, sir, and walking?” 

‘‘ To-day, and waMng.” 

“ You must be rather tirdd, sir, you came along the valley 
very slowly.” 

I am not in the slightest degree tired,” said I; “when I 
start from here, I shall put on my best pace, and soon get to 
Beth Gelert.” 

“Anybody can get along over level ground,” said the old 
man, laconically. 

I^ot With eg ualf swiftness,” said I. I do assure you, friend, 
to be able to move at a good swinging pace over level ground is 
something not to be sneezed at. Not,” said I, lifting up m 
voice, “ that I would, for. a moment compare walking, on the level 
ground to mountain ranging, pacing along the road to springing 
up crags hie a mountain goat, or assert that even Powell himself; 
the first of ail road waBcers, was entitled to so bright a wreath of 
fame as the Snowdon Ranger.” 

“ Won’t you W'alk in, sir? ” said the elderly man. 

“ No, I thank you, ”■:■ said,; I,,' “ ,1. prefer ' sitting out liere gazing 
on the lake* and the noble moimtams.” ^ ° 
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" I wish' you wouMj sir,® ’' said the eiderJy man, and take a 
glass of something; I will charge you nothing,” ! 

** Thank you,” said I — “ I am in want of nothing^ .and shall 
presently start. Do many people ascend Snowdon from your 
..house?” 

“ Not so many as I could wish,®’ saJid the ranger; “people 
in general prefer ascending Snowdon from that trumpeiy place 
Beth Gelert; but those who do are fools — begging your honour’s 
pardon. The place to aseend &iowdon from is my house. The 
way from my house up Snowdon is wonderful for the romantic 
scenery which it affords; that from Beth Gelert can’t be named 
in the same day with it for scenery; moreover, from my house 
you may have the best guide in Wales; whereas the guides of 
Beth Gelert — but I say nothing. If your honour is bound for the 
Wyddfa, as I suppose you are, you had better start from my 
house to-morrow under my guidance.®’ 

“ I diave already been up the Wyddfa from Llanberis,®® said 
I, “ and am now going through Beth Gelert to Llangollen, where 
my family are; were I going up Snowdon again I should most 
certainly start from your house under your guidance, and were 
I not in a hurry at present I would certainly take up my quarters 
here for a week, and every day make excursions w^ith you into 
the recesses of Eiyri. I suppose you are acquainted with all the 
secrets of the hills? ®’ ^ 

“ Trust the old ranger for that, your honour. I would show 
your honour the black lake in the frightful hollow in which the 
fishes have monstrous heads and little bodies, the lake on which 
neither swan, duck nor any kinc|^ of wildfowl was ever seen to 
light. Then I would show your honour the fountain of the 

hopping creatures, where, where ’* ^ 

“ Were you ever at that Wolf’s crag, that Castell y Cidwm? ” 
said I. 

“ Gan® t say I ever was, your honour. You see it lies so close 
by, just across the lake, that- — — ” 

“ You thought you could see it any day, and so never went,” 
said I, “ Gan you tell me whether there are*any ruins upon it? ” 
“ I can’t, your honour.” ■ 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” said I, “ if in old times it was the 
stronghold of some robber-chieftain; cidwm in the old Welsh 
is frequently applied to a ferocious man. Castelh Cidwm, I 
should think, rather ought to be translated the robber’s castle 
than the wolf’s rock* If I ever come into these parts again you 
and I will visit it together, and see what kind of place it is. Now 
farewell! It is getting late.” I then departed. 

“ What a nice gentleman 1 ” said the younger man, when I was 
.a few., yards distant, ^ 'V. 
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I nevensaw. a- nicer gentleman,’* said the old ranger, ® 

. I sped allmg, Snowdon on my ■left,; the lake on my right, ^ and 
the tip of mountain peak right 'before me in the east. ^ After a 
little time I looked back: ' what a scene! The silver lake and the 
shadowy mountain over its southern side looking now, me- 

■ thought, very much like' ■Gibraltar.' ■! lingered and lingered, 

■ gazing and' gazing, and at last only by ' an effort torO' myself 
away.' The' evening -had now become delightfully ' cool in this 
land of wonders. O-n I sped, passing by two noisy brooks coming 

' from Snowdon to pay •tribute to the lake. And now I had left 
the lake and the valley behind, and was ascending a hill, . .As "I 
■gained its summit, up rose the moon to cheer my. way. In a little 
time, a wild stony gorge confronted me, a stream ran down 'the 
gorge with hollow roar, a bridge lay across it. I asked a figure 
whom I saw standing by the bridge the place’s name. “ Rhyd 
du —the black ford — I crossed the bridge. The voice of the 
Methodist was yelling from a little chapel on my left. I went 
to the door and listened: “ When the sinner takes hold of God, 
God takes hold of the sinner.” The voice was frightfully hoarse, 

I passed on: night fell fast around me, and the mountain to the 
south-east, towards which I was tending, looked blackly grand. 
And now I (larne to a milestone on which Tread with difficulty: 

Three miles to Beth Gelert.” The way for some time had been 
upward, but now it was dojwnward. I reached a torrent, which 
coming from the north-west rushed under a bridge, over which 
I passed. The torrent attended me on my right hand the whole 
way to Beth Gelert. Tly descent now became very rapid. I passed 
a pine wood on my left, and proceeded for more than two miles 
at a tremendous rate. I then came to a wood — -this wood was 
just above Beth Gelert— proceeding in the direction of a black 
mountain, I found myself amongst houses, at the bottom of a 
valley. I passed over a bridge and inquiring of some people 
whom I met, the way to the inn, was shown an edifice brilliantly 
lighted up which I entered. 


CHAPTER 45 

Inn M ^ Beth GelerL Delectable compa?^. Lieutenant P— — - 

T he inn or hotel at Berth Gelert was a, large and commodious 
buildings ■ and was anything but thronged with company; 
what company, however, there was, was • disagreeable enough, 
perhaps more so than that in which I had .been the preceding 
evening, which w^as composed of the scum of Manchester and 
Liverpool ; ^ the company amongst which I iiow^ was, consisted of 
some seven or eight individuals, two of them were military 
puppies, one a tallish fellow, who though evidently upwards of 
thirty, affected the airs of a languishing girl, and would fain 
have ;nade people believe that he was dying of ennui, and 
lassitude. The other was a short, spuddy fellow, with a broad 
ugly face and with spectacles on his nose, who talked very conse- 
quentially about ,** the service ’’ and all that, but whose tone of 
voice was coarse and his manner that of an under-bred person; 
then there was an old fellow about sixty-five, a civilian, with a 
red carbuncled face ; he was father of the spuddy military puppy, 
on whom he occasionally cast eyes of^ride and almost adoration, 
and whose sayings he much applauded, especially certain doubles 
entendres, to call them by no harsher term, directed to a fat girl, 
weighing some fifteen stone, who officiate^ in the coffee-room as 
waiter. Then there was a creature to do justice to whose appear- 
ance would require the pencil of a Hogarth. He was about five 
feet three inches and a quarter high, and might have weighed, 
always provided a stone weight had been attached’ to him, about 
half as much as the fat girl. His countenance was cadaverous 
and was eternally agitated by something between a grin and a 
simper. He was dressed in a style of superfine gentility, and his 
skeleton fingers were bedizened with tawdry rings. His con- 
versation was chiefly about his bile and his secretions, the efficacy 
of licorice in producing a certain effect, and the expediency of 
changing one’s linen at least three times a day; though had he 
changed his six I should have said that the purification of the 
last shirt would have been no sinecure to the laur^ress. His 
accent was decidedly Scotch: he spoke^famiiiarly of Scott and 
one or two other Scotch worthies, and more than once insinuated 
that he was a member of Parliament, - With respect to the rest... 
ol the company I say nothing, and for the very sufficient reason 
that, unlike the above described batch, they did not seem disposed 
to, be impertinent towards me. ' 
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Eager to^get out such society I retired early to bed. As f 
left the rooln the diminutive Scotch individual was describing to 
the old simpleton, who on the ground of the other’s being a 

member ” was listening to him with extreme attention, how 
he was labouring under an access of bile owing to his having 
left his licorice somewhere or other. I passed a quiet night, and 
in the morning breakfasted, paid my bill, and departed. As I 
went out of the coffee-room the spuddy, broad- faced military 
puppy with spectacles was vocife/ating to the languishing military 
puppy, and to his old simpleton of a father, who was listening to 
him with his usual look of undisguised admiration, about the 

absolute necessity of kicking Lieutenant P out of the army 

for having disgraced “ the service.” Poor P- , whose only 

crime was trying to defend himself with fist and candlestick 
from the manual attacks of his brutal messmates. 


CHAPTER 46 

The Valley of^ Gelert, Legend of the dog. Magnificent scenery. 
The Knight. Goats in Wales. The Frightful Crag. 
Temperance House. Smile and curtsey 

B eth Gelert is situated m a valley surrounded by huge hills, 
the most remarkable of wdiich are Moel Hebog and Cerrig 
Lian; the former fences it on the south, and the latter, which is 
quite black and nearly pei-pendicular, on the east. A small 
stream rushes through the vafiey, and sallies forth by a pass at 
its south-eastern end. The valley is said by some to derive its 
name of Beddgelert, which signifies the grave of Gelert, from 
being the burial-place of Gelert, a British saint of the sixth century, 
to whom Llangeler in Carmarthenshire is believed to have been 
consecrated, but the popular and most universally received 
tradition is that it has its name from being the resting-place of a 
faithful dog called CTelert or Gelert killed by his master, the war- 
like and celebrated Llywelyn ab Jorwerth, from an unlucky 
apprehension. Though the legend is known to most people I 
shall take the liberty of relating it. 

Llywelyii during his contests with the English had encamped 
w’ith a few followers i% the valley, and one day departed with 
his men on an expedition, leaving his infant son in a cradle in 
his tent, under the care of his hound Gelert, after giving the child 
its fill of goat’s milk. Whilst he was absent a v/olf from^the neigh- 
bouring mountains, in quest of prey, found its way into the tent, 
and was abeut to devour the child, when the watchful dog inter- 
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,fered, and after a desperate conflict, in wliich ..tlie. tent was torn ' 

. down,... .succeeded in destroying the, monster, - Llywel^^^n returning . 
at evening found the tent on the ground, and the dog, covered ' 

.with blood, sitting beside it. Imagining that' the 1 >iood with 
..which Gelert was besmeared was that of, his own .son devoured 
by the animal to whose care he had confided him, Ll>weiyii in a 
paroxysm of natural indignation forthwith transfixed the faithful 
creature with his spear. Sca,rcely, however, had he done so when 
his ears were startled by the cry,^f a child from beneath the fallen 
tent, and hastily removing the canvas he found the child in its 
cradle, quite uninjured, and the body of an enormous wolf 
frightfully torn and mangled lying near. His breast was now 
filled with conflicting emotions, joy for the preservation of his 
son and grief for the fate of his dog, to whom he forthwith hastened. 

The poor animal was not quite dead, but presently expired, in 
the act of licking his master’s hand. Ll>welyn mourned over him 
as over a brother, buried him with funeral honours in the valley, 
and ejected a tomb over him as over a hero. From that time the 
valley was called Beth Gelert. 

Such is the legend, which, whether true or fictitious, is singularly 
beautiful and affecting. 

The tomb, or what is said to be the tomb, of Gelert, stands in 
a beautiful meadow^ just below the precipitous side of Cerrig 
Llan: it consists of a large slab lying on its side, and two upright il i 

stoiies. It is shaded by a weeping v,^ilow, and is surrounded by 
a hexagonal paling. Who is there acquainted with the legend, ! 

whether he believes that the dog lies beneath those stones or not, % I 

can visit them without exclaiming with £?sigh, “ Poor Gelert! ” 'I; \ 

After wandering about the vail^^y for some time, and seeing a ‘R * 

few of its wonders, I inquired my way for Festiniog, and set ofi' 
for that place. The way to it is through the pass ai’ the south-east 
end of the valley. Arrived at the entrance of the pass I turned 
round to look at the scenery I was leaving behind me; the view 
which presented itself to my eyes was very grand and beautiful. 

Before me lay the meadow of Gelert with the river flowing through 
it towards the pass. Beyond the meadow the Snowdon range; 
on the right the mighty Cerrig Llan; on the left the equally 
mighty, but not quite so precipitous, Hebog. Truly, the valley 
of Gelert is a wondrous valley'— rivalling for grandeur and beauty 
any vale either in the Alps or Pyrenees, After a long and earnest 
view I turned round again and proceeded my way. 

Presently I came to a bridge bestriding the stream, which a 
man told me was called Pont Aber Glas Lyn or 'the bridge of the 
debouchement of the grey lake.. ' I soon emerged from "the pass 
and after proceeding some way stopped again to admire the 
scenery. To thewest was the Wyddfa; full north was 91 stupendous 
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range ^ of rocks; /behind them .a conical peak' seemingly nivailng 
the Wyddf| 'itself in-, altitude; ■ between the rocks and the ■ road^ 
where I stood, was beautiful forest' ^scenery, I again went on, 
going rouM the side of a hill by a gentle: ascent. After a little 
'time 1. again stopped to look about me. There was the rich forest 
scenery . to the: north, behind it were the, rocks and behind the 
rocks rose the- ■ wonderful conical hill impaling ^ heaven ; '-con* ■ 
fronting it to the south-east, was a, huge iumpisli hill. As I stood 
looking about^ me Isaw a man cyming across a field which sloped 
down to the Load from a small house. He presently reached me,, 
stopped and smiled.-.. A.. more npen countenance than his I never 
saw in all Lhe -days of my life. 

Dydd dacliwi, sir,’’ said the man of the .open countenance, 
the weather is very showy.’’’ 

Very showy, indeed,” said , I ; “ I was just now, wishing for 
somebody, of whom I might ask: a question or- two.” 

■ : : : ‘ ‘ Perhaps-; I can . answer , those questions, sir ? ’ ’ : 

Perhaps- you can.. -What is the name of that wonderful peak' 
sticking up behind the roclis to the north?,” . 

Many people have asked that question, sir, and . I have- .given 
them the answer which I now give you. It is called the ‘ Knicht,’: 
sir; and a wondrous hill it is.” 

‘/And- wlat is the name' of yonder hlil opposite to it,, to -the 
south, rising like one big lump? ” 

do not know- the nanfie of that Mil, sir, further than tliat T 
have heard it called the Great, Hill.” 

“ And a very good name for it,” said I; ‘‘do you .'live in that 
house?-;” , ■' , ■ , , 

■ ; ‘‘T,'dQ,:sir,; when .I:am athd^ 

. ^ “ And what occupation , do you follow ? ” 

; - “ I am .a farmer, though a , small one.’- 
“ Is your farm your own? ”■ ' : 

far-rich.” 

. “ Who is your landlord?:”' : 

-: ''“-Mr.-Pdicklin, sir. He .b.-my lan^ . 

■ “ Is he a good iajfdlord ? ”-' ■ ■ ^ ' 

, Very good,, sir, -.no '.one c^^ wish, for a -better landlord.” - 

.'''“.Has-'lieawife'?.-'”',..-" 

-“'In truth, ;S% , 

'Has .he children'?'-”" ,- 

, - “ Plenty, sir;, and very , ;fine children they' are.” 

.,;“,Is-he -Welsh?'.,” ^ 

■ .:‘‘ :He;is,airl^ Cumro purlawii,” 

Farewell,” said I; “I shall' .ne.ver: forget .you- ;''^.yo.u' are .the ' 
.first ,. tenant. . I, ever 'heard .speak., .well , of his . landlord, or- any:on€ - 
::..cbimected with him.” 
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^ ** Tlien yoH 'feave not spoken to the other tenants of Mr. Blkklin^ 
sir.' Every tenant of Mr. Blicklin would -say the sa^e of him 
as I have saidj and of his wife and his children too. ■ Good dav^ 
sir!’* 

I wended on my way; the sun ■ was very powerful ; saw cattle' 
in a pool on my rights maddened with heat and fliesj splashing 
and fighting. ' Presently I found myself \Vith' extensive meadows 
oil' my right' and a wall of rocks on my -left, on a lofty bank below 
which I saw goats feeding; beai^tiful creatures they were, white 
and black with long silky hair, and long npright horns. . They 
were- of large size, and very’' different in- appearance from the 
common race. These were the first goats which I had, seen in 
Wales; for Wales is not at present the land of goats, whatever' it 
may have been. 

I passed under a crag exceedingly lofty and of very frightful 
appearance. It hung menacingly over the road. With this crag 
the wail of rocks terminated; beyond it lay an extensive strath, 
meadow, or marsh bounded on the east by a lofty hill. The road 
lay across the marsh. I w’ent forward, crossed a bridge over a 
beautiful streamlet, and soon arrived at the foot of the hill. The 
road now took a turn to the right, that is to the south, and seemed 
to lead round the hill. Just at the turn of the road stood a small 
neat cottage. There was a board over the door with anrinscription. 

, I drew nigh and looked at it, expecting that it would tell me that 
good ale was sold within, and read, “ Tea made here, the draught 
which cheers but not inebriates.** I w'as before what is generally 
. termed a temperance house. 

‘‘ The bill of fare does not tempt you, si?,” said a woman who 
made her appearance at the door? just as I was about to turn 
away with an orceedingly wTy face. 

“ It does not,” said I, “ and you ought to be ashamed of your* 
self to have ' nothing better to offer to' a traveller than a cup of 
tea. I am faint; and I want good ale to give me heart, not wishy ^ 
washy tea to take away the little strength' I have.” 

“ What would you have me do, sir? Glad should I be to have 
•a cup of aie to offer you, but the magistrates when I applied to 
them: for a licence refused me one; so, I am compelled tO' make 
■a cup of tea in order to get a crust of bread. And if you choose 
to.step in I will make you a cup of tea, not wishy-washy, I assure 
you, but as good as ever was brewed.” 

-‘ I had tea for my breakfast at Beth Gelert,” saiS^ I, “ and 
want no more till to-morrow morning. What’s ' the name of 'that 
.strange-looklng crag across the valley ? ” . 

“ We call it Craig yr hyll ddrem, sir ' which means- 
.know what it means.^ in .English.** ' 

“ Does it mean the Crag of the frightful look? ■” ■ 


■* ■. 
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does, sir,” said the woman; “ ah, I see you understand 
Welsh. Spnaetimes It’s called Allt Traeth.” 

“ The High place of the sandy channel,” said I, “ did the sea 

ever come up here ? ” 

V “ I can’t say,, sir; perhaps it did; who knows? ” 
‘"I.shouldn’twpnder/^saiclJ, “if there was an arm of 
the sea between that ct-ag and this hill Thank you ! Farewell ** 
“ Then you won’t walk in, sir? ” 

'i\ot to drink tea,”, said T, F tea is a good thing at. a proper 
time, but were I to drink it now it would make me ill.” 

, “.Pray, sir, walk in,” said the woman, “ and perhaps I can 
accommodate you.” 

“ Then you have ale ?” said I. 

No, sir; not a drop, but perhaps I can set something before 
you, which you will like as well.” 

“ That I question,” said I, “ however, I will walk in.” 

The woman conducted me into a nice little parlour, and 
leaving me, presently returned with a bottle and tumbrer on a 
tray. 

^ Here, sir,” said she, “ is something which though not ale 

I hope you will be able to drink.” 

“ What is it? ” said L 

‘‘Itis — sir; and better never was drunk.” 

I tasted it; it was terribly strong. Those who wish for either 
hou^e^ abovepproof should always go to a temperance 

I toid the woman to bring me some water, and she brought 
me a jug of water cold from the spring. With a little of the 
contents of the bottle, and a. deal of th! contents of the Jg I 
^ tolerable enough; a poor sulsstitute, 

however, to*a genume Englishman for his proper drink, the 

byle" - called by men ale, and 

I asked the woman whether she could read; she told me that 

thatX h r* '^1 'k “f'‘.®"8bsh; she likewise informed me 
that she had several books m both languages. I begged her to 

show me some, whereupon she brought me some halMozen and 
placing them on the table left me to myself. Amongst the bools 
was a v_olume of poems in Welsh written by Roberf Williams of 
tews Tawr, styled in poetic language, GliC Du O ^n 

the pooiHs were chiefly on religious subjects. The following 
ines vv ich I copied fPom “ Pethau a wnaed mewn Gardd ” or 
things written in a garden, appeared to me singularly beautiful: 

“ Mewn gardd y cafodd dyn ei dwyllo- 
, Mewn gardd y rhoed oddewid iddo; 
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^ ■ Mewn gardd bradychwyd' lesy^'hawddgar; 

Mewn gardd amdowyd ef mewn daear. 

In a garden the first of our race was deceived f 

In a garden the promise of grace he received ; 

In a garden was Jesus betray’d to His doom; 

In a garden His body was laid in the tomb.” 

Having finished my giass’ of “%ummut ” and my translation, 
I called to the v/oman and asked her what I had to pay. 

“ Nothing,” said she, “ if you had had a cup of tea I should 
have charged sixpence.” 

“ You make no charge,” said I, “ for what I have had ? ” 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing.” 

“ But suppose,” said I, ‘‘ I were to give you something by way 
of present would you ” and here I stopped. 

The ^oman smiled. 

“ Would you fling it in my face? ” said 1. 

“ O dear, no, sir,” said the woman, smiling more than before. 

I gave her something — it was not a sixpence — at which she 
not only smiled but curtseyed; then bidding her farewell I went 
out of the door. 

I was about to take the broad road, which led round the hill 
when she impiired of me where I was going, and on my telling 
her to Festiniog, she advised me to g3 by a by-road behind the 
house which led over the hill. 

‘‘If you do, sir,” said she, “ you will see some of the flnest 
prospects in Wales, get into the high road %ain, and save a mile 
and a half of way.” ^ 

I told the temperance woman I would follow her advice, 
whereupon she led me behind the house, pointed^ to a ragged 
path, which with a considerable ascent seemed to lead towards 
the north, and after giving certain directions, not very intelligible, 
returned to her temperance temx:»le. 


. CHAPTER 47 

Spanish properb. Xhe^ short cut. Predestination. Rhys Goch 
Old Crusty. Undercharging. The cavalier 

T he Spaniards have a proverb: “ No hay atajo sin trabajo ” 

there is no short cut without a deal of labour. This proverb 

is very true, as I toow by my own experience, for I never took a 
short cut in my life, and I have taken many in my wanderines 
without falling down, getting into a slough, or losing mv way! 
On the present occasion I lost my way, and wandered about for 
nearly ^o hours amdst rocks, thickets, and precipices, without 
being able to find it. The temperance woman, however, spoke 
nothing but the truth, when she said I shoidd see some fine,scenery 

hromarocki obtained a wonderful view of the Wyddfa towering 

in sublime grandeur in the west, and of the beautiful, but spectral 
Knicht shooting up high in the north; and from the top of a bare 
hill I obtained a prospect to the south, noble indeed— waters 
forests, ho%ry mountains, and in the far distance the sea. But all 
these fine prospects were a poor compensation for what I under- 
went: I was scorched by^the sun, which was insufferably hot 
and tny feet were bleeding from the sharp points of the^rocks 
which cut through my boots like razors. At length coming to a 
stone wall I flung myself down under it, and alniL thought kat 
L the ghost. After some time, however, I recovered. 

anialwch. Sheer 

good fortune, caused me to stumble upon a path, by following 
wkch I came to a lone farm-house, where a good-natured woman 
If by means of which I at last got out 

roa^! wilderness, for such it was, upon a smooth royal 

‘Trust_me again taking any short cuts,” said I, “after the 

k!n \ ^ smd since after taking short cuts-and proLbl^ 
shall often say again before I come to my great journey’s end ^ 

I turned to the east which I knew to be my p™^diS!tlon 
and being now on smooth ground put mv lees to their he i- 

vautv a*rapid descent conducted me to a beautiful 

yaUey with a small town at its southern end. I soon reachS the 
town, on inquiring its name found I was in Tan y Bwlch 
winch interpreted signifieth “ Below the Pass.” Feeling kS 
exhausted I entered the Grapes Inn. eeiing much 

On my ealling fear brandy and water I was shown into a hand- 
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some parlGur*:^ Tlie brandy and W2itef'SOon.»restored'^e vigour- 
which r had lost in the wiidemess. In the parlour was% serious- 
looking gentleman, with- a glass of something before hi]q;i. With 
him, as I sipped my brandy and water, I got 'in-to- discourse, ^ The 
' discourse soon took a' reli^ous- turn, and terminated in a dispute. 
He told me he believed ■ in ■ divine predestination;'-' I- told him I 
did not, but that I believed in divine prescience. He asked me 
whether I hoped to be saved; I told him I' did, and asked him 
whether he hoped to be saved. He told me he did not, and as 
he said so, he tapped with a' silver teaspoon 'on- the- rim of his 
glass. I said that he, seemed to take very coolly the prospect of 

■ damnation ; " liC' replied that it was - of no use' taking what was 
inevitable otherwise than coolly, I asked him on what ground 

■ he imagined he should be lost; he .replied , on the ground of 
being predestined to be lost. I asked him how he knew he was 
predestined to be lost; whereupon he asked me how I knew I 
was to be saved;' I told him I did not know I was to be saved^ 
but trusted I should be so by belief in Christ, who came into the 
world to save sinners, and that if he believed in Christ he might 
be as easily saved as myself, or any other sinner who believed in 
Him. Our dispute continued a considerable time longer; at last 
inding him silent and having finished my brandy a,nd water, 

I got up, rang the bell, paid for what I had had, and left him 
looking very miserable, perhaps at finding that he was not quite 
so certain of eternal damnation as he had hitherto supposed. 
There can be no doubt that the idea of damnation is anything 
but disagreeable to some people; it gives th|^ a kind of gloomy 
consequence in their own eyes. We pust be something particular 
they think, or God would hardly deem it worth His while to 
torment us for- ever. ^ 

I inquired the way to Festiniog, and finding that I had passed 
by it on my way to the town I went back, and as directed turned 
to the east up a wide pass, down which flowed a river. I soon 
■ found myself -in another and very noble valley intersected by the 
river which was fed by numerous streams rolling down the sides 
of the hills. The road which I followed in the direction of the 
east, lay on the southern side of the valley and led upward by a 
steep ascent. -' 'On -I went, a mighty hill close on -my right. My 
mind was M of ■ enthusiastic ,, fancies;- 1. was- approaching 
Festiniog, the ■■ birth-place of Rhys. Goch, '. who.- styled: himself 
Rhys Goch of Eryri or Red Rhys of Snowdon,, a celebrated bard, 
and- a"par.tisan -of - Owen Glehdower, - who lived to an -imm.ense 
age, and who as I had read was in the habit , pf composing his 
pieces seated on a stone which formed part pf a Druidical circle, 

.' for '-which reason, -the stone .was called '-the- 'ehair' of Rhys Goch; - - 
; yes, my. mind:vwas ' full -of enthusiastic -fancies ali'.cohB^cted.' with - ■ 
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this Gocli, and ,as, I went 'along; slowly. I repeated stanzas 
of furiouJwar songs of his, exciting his countrymen to extermiriate 
the EngJ^sh, and likewise snatches of an abusive ode composed 
by him against a fox who had run away with liis favourite peacock, 
a piece so abounding with hard words, that it was termed the 
Drunkard’s chokepeajj, as no drunkard was ever able to recite 
it, and ever and anon I wished I could come in contact with 
^me native of the region with whom I could talk about Rhys 
Goch, and who could tell me A^vhereabouts stood his chair. 

Strolling along in this manner I was overtaken by an old 
fellow with a stick in his hand, walking very briskly. He had a 
crusty and rather conceited look. I spoke to him in Welsh, and 
he answered in English, saying that I need not trouble myself 
by speaking Welsh, as he had plenty of English, and of the very 
best. We were from first to last at cross purposes. I asked him 
about Rhys Goch and his chair. He told me that he knew nothing 
of either, and began to talk of Her Majesty’s ministers, and the 
fine sights of London, I asked him the name of a stream which, 
descending a gorge on our right, ran down the side of the valley^ 
to join the river at its bottom. He told me that he did not know 
and asked me the name of the Q^ueen’s eldest daughter. I told 
him I didi,not know, and remarked that it was very odd that he 
r name of a stream in his own vale. He 

replied that it was not a |)it more odd than that I could not tell 
mi the name of the eldest daughter of the Queen of England: 

when I was in Wales I wanted to talk about 
^ e sh matters, and^e told me that when he was with English 
e wanted to talk about Ignglish matters. I returned to the 
suDject of Rhys Goch and his chair, and he returned to the 
Majesty’s ministers, and the fine folks of London. 

o bini that I cared not a straw about Her Majesty’s ministers 

an the ime folks of London, and he replied that he cared not a 
s raw or Rhys Goch, his chair or old women’s stories of any kind 
Kegularly incensed against the old feiiow I told him he was a 
a e shman, and he retorted by saying I was a bad English- 
man. 1 said he appeared to know next to nothing. He retorted 
y saying I knew less than nothing, and almost inarticulate with 
passion added that he scorned to walk in such illiterate company, 
the action to the word sprang up a steep and rocky 
probably a short cut to his domicile, and 
in a«4;winkiing. We were both wrong: I most 
him conceited, but I ought to have humoured 

then I might have got out of him anything he knew, 

always supposing that he knew anything. ^ 

Festuilnl 'Tan y Bwlch brought me to 

g,*Wlnch IS situated on the top of a lofty hill looking down 
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from tbe soiitli-eastj on the valley which I have described^ and 
which as , I know- not hs name I shall style the Va|ley of the 
numerous streams. I went to the inn, a large old-fashioned house 
standing near the church ; the mistress of it was a quebr-iooking 
old' woman, antiquated in her dress and rather, blunt in her 
manner. Of her, after ordering dinner, I made inquiries, respect- 
ing the, chair of Rhys Goch, but she' sdid that she had never 
heard of such a thing, and, after glancing at me askew, for a 
moment with a curiously-formed left eye which she had, went 
away muttering chair, chair ; leaving me in a large and rather 
dreary parlour, to which she had shown me. I felt very fatigued, 
rather I believe from that unlucky short cut than from the length 
of the way, for I had not come more than eighteen miles. Drawing 
a chair towards a table I sat down and placing my elbows upon 
the board I leaned my face upon my upturned hands, and 
presently fell into a sweet sleep, from which I awoke exceedingly 
refreshed just as a maid opened the room door to lay the cloth. 

After* dinner I got up, w^ent out and strolled about the place. 
It was small, and presented nothing very remarkable. Tired of 
strolling I went and leaned my back against the wall of the church- 
yard and enjoyed the cool of evening, for evening with its coolness 
and shadows had now come on. 

: As I leaned against the wall, an elderly man calne up and 
entered into discourse with me. He told me he w^as a barber 
by profession, had travelled all over Wales, and had seen London. 
I asked him about the chair of Rhys Goch. He told me that he 
had heard of some such chair a long time ago, but could give 
me no information as to where it stood.’* I know not how it 
happened that he came to speak ^out my landlady, but speak 
about her he did. He said that she was a good kind of w*oman, 
but totally unqualified for business, as she knew* not how to 
charge. On my observing that that was a piece of ignorance 
with which few landladies or landlords either were taxable, he 
said that however other publicans might overcharge, under- 
charging was her foible, and that she had brought herself very 
low in the world by it — that to his certain knowledge she might 
have been worth thousands instead of the trifle which she was 
possessed of, and that she was particularly notorious for under- 
charging the English, a thing never before dreamt of in Wales. 
I told him that I was very glad that I had come under the roof 
of such a landlady; the old barber, however, said that she was 
setting a bad example, that such goings l^n could not last long, 
that he knew how things would end, and finally working himself 
up into a regular tiff left me abruptly without wishing me good 
night. 

I returned to the inn,' and called for.Tights; , thejights were 
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.placed upon the ..table .in the old-fashioned parlour, and I was 
: left to my.|elf. ■ I walked up and down,' the room. some, time at 
■ length seeing some old books lying in a corner I laid hold of 
them, caitied them, to the -table, sat down and began to inspect 
them; they were the three volumes of Scotfs Cavalier 
1 -had seen -.^.this- work wlieiva youth- and .thought it a tiresome 
trashy- publication. '--Lobking over it now when I was grown old 
I- thought'so still, but I now detected .in it wliat.:from want of 
knowledge I had' not detected ii|- my early years, what the highest 
gemus, .had^ it been manifested in . every page, could not have 
compensated for,., base fuhome . adulation of the worthless , meat 
and most unprincipled libelling, of the truly ' noble ones , of tlie 
earth^because they, the sons of peasants, and . handicraftsmen - 
stood^ up for the rights of outraged humanity, and proclaimed 
diat It IS worth makes tiie man and not embroidered clothino- 
The heartless, unprincipled son of the tyrant w^as transformed in 
that worthless book into a slightly-dissipated, it is true, but upon 

thp amiable being; and iTarrison, 

the English R^us, honest, brave, unflinching Harrison into a 
pseudo-fanatic, a mixture of the rogue and fool, Harrison 
probably the man of the most noble and courageous heart that 
England ever pr^uced, who when all was lost scorned to flee 
like the s^ond Charles from Worcester, but braved infamous 
judges and the gaUows, who when reproached on his mock trial 

that tn the de^^ of the king gave the noble answer 

that It was a thing not done m a comer,” and when in the 
Tyburn, on being asked jeeringly bv a lord’s 

bastard m the crowd “Where is the good old cL^ now^’’ 

thrice struck his strong fist bn the breast which contained his 
courag^us heart, exclaiming, “ Here, here, here! ” yS for 

England trumpery publication, the booksellers of 

England, on its first appearance, gave an order to the amount 
of SIX thousand pounds. But they were wise in their geneS- 
they knew that the book would please the base, slavish taste of 

shamfo forSSg"^'*' no sfight 

“ Cav^ief ” V turning over the pages of the trashy 

Cavalier 1 returned the volumes to their place in the corner 

off fo bed°"^ candle, and taking the other in my hand marched 

* I* Woodstock, or Uie Cavalier.’ j 
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CHAPTER 48 . . , It' 

The MIL The ■ two mountains. ■ Sk^ei of water . , :The Afam:-~ 

: Crocodile. The Afanc-Beme-r. Tai'^-Hirion. Kifid imnum. 

: . Arenlg Vawr. ^ The ham and mote. Bala 

■AFTER breakfasting I demanded my bill. I. was curious to 'see 
AAliow little the amount would he, for after what I had heard 
from the old V barber .tiie preceding evening about thc: utter 
ignorance of the landlady in making a charge, I naturally, expected 
that J .should have next: to nothing to pay. When it was brought,' 
however, and The landlady brought it herself, I could scarcely ■ 
believe my eyes. Whether the, worthy woman/ had lately come 
to a perception' of the folly of under charging, and had determined 
tO: adopt a different system. Whether it was that seeing me the 
only: guest in. the house she had determined to charge for my 
entertainment what she usually' charged for that of two or three' 
—strange by the bye that I should be the only' guest in' a house 
notorious, for ..undercharging— I. know not, but. certain it .is: the 
amount of the bill w^as far, far’ from the next to nothing , which 
the old 'barber had led me to suppose I should have to pay, who 
■perhaps after all had very extrava^mt ideas with respect to 
maldng out' a. bill for a Saxon. It w^as, however, mot u very 
unconscionable bill, and merely amounted' to a .triffe more, 
than, 1' had. paid at .Beth G.elert for someil^hat better enterta'in- 
ment. : . ■ ' . ^ . 

.. Having paid the bill without, demur and bidden the landlady 
farewell,' who displayed the same, kind of ■. indifferhnt'. bluntnesS: 
which:, she had manifested ,the day . before, I set'''offm the,' direction, 

., .of the. east, intending, that .my next .stage, should be Bala. ' ■ Passing, 
through a .tollgate „I found myself in a kind of suburb .consisting 
,Gf a.few cottages. ; Struck with, the .neighbouring scenery, I stopped 
to observe it. A mighty mountain rises in the north almost abreast 
of,:Festimo,g; ' another , towards , the .east divided .in.to two of unequal 
sfee. ■:Seeiiig a; woman, of an. interesting countenance seated at the 
door of a, cottage :! pointed ::to the, hill towards the. north, and 
Speaking' the Welsh language, inquired its name. 

** That Ml!,' sir, said she, ' is called -Moel .Wyn,” ' ^ 

Now Moel Wyn signifies ..the white bar^hill. 

■ “ And how do you caE those two hiiis towards the east? 

“ We call, one, sir, Mynydd ■ Mawr, the other Mynydd Bach.” 
Now-Mynydd Mawr signifies the great mountain and Mynydd ■' 
Bach the little one. 
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'" Bo any people live in those Mils? 

" : ""' The i|en 'who'^ work the quarries, sir, live in' those hills.' They 
and their wives and their children. No other peopled* ' ' / 
“ Hav^ you any English? ” 

, I have not, sir. No people who live, on this side the talcot 
(tDllgate)ibr a long way have any English.** 

I proceeded on my Journey. The country for some way east- 
ward of Festiniog is very wild and barren, consisting of hu»e 
hills without trees or verdure. y\bout three miles’ distance, how- 
ever, there is a beautiful valley, which you look down upon from 
the southern side of the road, after having surmounted a very 
steep ascent. This valley is fresh and green and the lower parts 
of the hills on its farther side are, here and there, adorned with 
groves. At the eastern end is a deep dark gorge, or ravine, down 
which tumbles a brook in a succession of small cascades The 
ravine is close by the road. The brook after disappearing for a 
time shows itself again far down in the valley, and is doubtless 
one of the tributaries of the Tan y Bwlch river, perhaps the 
very same brook the name of which F could not learn the ore- 
ceding day in the vale. ^ 


As I was gazing on the prospect an old mail driving a peat 
cart came from the direction in which I was going. I asked him 
the name of the ravine and he told me it was Ceunant Coomb 
or hollow-dingle coomb. I asked the name of the brook, and he 
told me that It was called -the brook of the hollow-dingle coomb, 
adding that it ran under Pont Newydd, though where that was 
I knew not. Whilst he was talking with me he stood uncovered, 
i es, the old peat driver stood with his hat in his hand whilst 
answering the questions of tl5e poor, dusty foot- traveller. What 
a fine thing to be an Englishman in Wales! 

In about sfo hour I came to a wild moor; the moor extended 
or miles and miles. It was bounded on the east and south by 
immense hills and moeh. On I walked at a round pace, the sun 
scorching me soi^, along a dusty, hilly road, now up now down. 
Nothing could be conceived more cheerless than the sceneiy 
around. The ground on each side of the road was mossy and 
lushy— no houses— instead of them were peat stacks, here and 
tnere, standing in their blackness. Nothing living to be seen 
except a few miserable sheep picking the wretched herbage, or 
lying panung on the shady side of the peat clumps. At length 
I saw something which appeared to be a sheet of water at the 
bottom of a low ground on my right. It looked far off—" Shall 

“ f? -^7 I to myself. “ No,” thouriit I 

It IS loo far oh —so on I walked till I lost sight of it, when I 
repented and thought I would go and see what it was. So I 
dashed down the moory slope on my right and presently saw 
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llie object again— and now I saw that It was water. I' sged towards 
it through gorse and heather, occasionally leaping a deep drain* 
At last I reached it. It was a small lake.. Wearied, a^d panting 
I flung myself on its bank and gazed upon it, 

, There lay the lake in the low bottom, .surrounded' by: the 
heathery hillocks; there it lay quite stiUj the hot sun reflected 
upon its surface, which shone like a polished blue shield. ■ Near 
the shore it was shallow, at least near that shore upon which I 
lay. But farther on, my, eye, practised, in deciding upon the 
depths of waters, saw, reason to suppose that its depth was very 
great. As I gazed. upon it my mind indulged in strange mtisings. 
':T thought of the afane, a c.reature which some have supposed to 
be the harmless and industrious beaver, others the frightful and 
destructive crocodile., I wondered whether the afanc wai the 
croco,dile or the beaver,, and speedily -had no doubt that' the 
name was originally applied to the crocodile. 

“ Ofe, who can doubt,*’ thought ‘‘ that the word was 
originally' intended for something monstrous and horrible? Is 
there not something horrible in the look and sound of the word 
afanc, something connected with the opening - and; shutting of 
immense jaws, and the swallowing of writhing prey ? Is not the 
word a fitting brother of the Arabic timsab, denoting -the ^ dread 
horny lizard of the waters? Moreover have we not the voice of 
tradition that the afanc was something monstrous? Does it' not 
say that Hu the Mighty, the inventor of husbandry who brought 
the Ciuiuy from the summer-country,. drew .the. old afanc out. of 
the lake of lakes with his four gig-antic oxerj^P Would he have had 
recourse to them to draw out th^ little, harmless beaver? Oh, 
■surely not. Yet have T,no doubt that 'when '.the crocodile had 
disappeared from the lands, where the Cumric Janguage ' was 
.spoken, the name afanc was „ applied 'To the ', beaver,.. j3robably 
■his successor, in. the, pool, ..the . beaver- '.now. called. 'vin .'Gumric 
Llostlydan, or the broad tailed, for tradition *s voice is strong that, 
the beaver has at one time been called the afanc.** " Then' I' 
wondered whether the pool before me had^ been the haunt of 
the afaiiC, considered both as crocodile and beaver. I saw no 
reason, to suppose that it had not. '' “If crocodiles,” thought'!, 
“ ever existed in, Britain, and who shall ''say that they have not? 
seeing that their remains have been discovered, why should they 
not have haunted this pool? If beavers ever' existed in: Britain, 
and do not tradition and ■ Giraldus' say<#that they-' have? why 
should they not have existed in this pool? 

“At a time almost inconceivably remote, when the Mils 
around were covered with woods, through which the elk and the 
bison and the wild cow strolled, when men were rare throughout 
tlie lands and unlike in most things to the present rabe — at sucin 

^ ■ , . 
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a period— and' such -a' period there lias -can- easily 
ceive that the afaiic-crocodile haunted this .pool, and that when' 
the elk ottbison or wild:, now came to-, drink of its waters the grim 
beast vrauld occasionally " rush forth and seizing his bellowins 
victim, would return with it to the deeps before' me to luxuriate' 
at his ease upon its tlesli.' And at a 'time less remote,, when the' 
crocodile was ho more, and though the woods still covered the 
hills, and wild cattle strolled about, men were more ' numerous 
than, before," and less unlike the present race, I can easily con- - 
ceive this lake to 'have been the haunt of the afanc-beaver, that 
here built cunningly his house of trees and clay, and that to 
this laiie the native would come with his net and his spear to hunt 
the animal for his precious fun Probably if the depths of that ' 
pool were searched relics of the crocodile and the beaver might 
be found, along with other strange things connected with the 
periods in which they respectively lived. Happy were I if for 
a brief space I could become a Cingalese that I might swim out 
lar into that pool, dive down into its deepest part and endeavour 
to discover any strange things which beneath its surface may lie 
Much in this pise rolled my thoughts as I lay stretched on the 
margin 01 the lake. 

Satiat^ wth musing I at last got up and endeavoured to 
regain the road. I found it at last, though not without con- 
siderable difficulty. I passed over moors, black and barren, along 

v\ith dust and thirst, and longed for nothing in the world so 
much as for waterj/suddenly I heard its blessed sound, and 
perceived a rivulet on my left hand. It was crossed by two bridges 
one immensely old and terribly dilapidated, the other old enough’ 
5-epau-— went and drank under the oldest bridge^of 
the two. 1 he water tasted of the peat of the moors, nevertheless 
of It, for one must not be over-delicate upon the 

Refreshed with my draught I proceeded brisUy on my way 
and m a little time saw a range of white buildings, divwging 

uZ ? ZiT ff fitst abuttmg 

upon It. A kind of farm-yard was before them. A respectable- 
ooking woman was standing in the yard. I went up to her and 
inquired the name of the place. 

T houses, sir,” said she, “ are called Tai Hirion Mignaint 

"*»' «f •!>« place where the, 

midiSd'iS S’t’h" 
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The words Tai Hirioii' it will be, as- well t^' say signify the long 
. .houses.: - . .. . 

I looked long and steadfastly at the .inscription, -.my^^ind M^ 
of thoughts of the past, , , , . 

‘‘Many a year has rolled by since these houses were built/’ 
said I5 as I sat down on a stepping-stone,, ' - , . 

■ “ Many indeed, sir/* said the woman, “and many a strange 
thing has happened.” 

“ Did you ever hear of one Oliver Cromwell ” said L 
. “ Oh yes, sir, and of King Charles too. Then men of both 
have been in this yard and have baited their horses; aye, and 
have mounted their horses from the stone on which you. sit.” 
suppose they were hardly here together? ** said I. 

“ No, no, sir,’* said the woman, “ they were bloody enemies 
and could never set their horses together.” 

Are these long houses,** said , I, “ inhabited by different 
familiesi? ” 

“ Only by one, sir, they make now one farm-house.” 

“ Are you the mistress of it? ” said L 

“ I am, sir, and my husband is the master. Gan I bring you 
anything, sir? *’ 

“ Some water,*’ said I, “ for I am thirsty, though I drank 
under 'the old bridge.” 

The good woman brought me a basin of delicious milk and 
water,. . ’ 

“ What are the names of the two bridges,” said I, “ a little 
way from here? ” . 

“They are called, sir, the old a^jd new bridge of Tai Hirion;' 
at least we call them so.” 

“ And what do you call the ffrwd that runs ben^eath them? ** 

“ I believe, sir, it is called the river Twerin.” 

' “ Do you know a lake far up there amidst the moors? ** ' . 

' “ I have seen it, sir ; they call it Llyn Twerin.” 

“ Does the river Twerin flow from it? ” 

“ I believe it does, sir, but I do not know.” ■ 

, “ Is the lake deep?'” ^ 

“ I have heard that it is very deep, sir, so much so- that nobody 
knows its depth.” 

Are there fish in it? 

■ . “ Digon, sir, ^ digon iawn, and some very large, ■ K once saw 
a Pen-hwyad from that lake which, weigiied fifty . pounds.” 

After a little farther conversation I. got up/ and thanking the 
kind^ woman departed.. soon left' the moors behind me and 
continued walking till ' I : came to a few houses on the margin of 
a meadow -or fen in:, .a, valiey., through which ^ the .way trended to 
the east. They were almost-, overshadowed ; by m enormous 
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mountain^ which rose beyond the fen on the south. Seeing a 
house wlii'h bore a sign, and at the door of which a horse stood 
tied, I w^nt in, and a woman coming to meet me in a kind of 
passage I asked her if I could have some ale. 

“ Of the best, sir,’" she replied, and conducted me down the 
passage into a neat room, partly kitchen, partly parlour, the 
window of which looked out upon the fen. A rustic-looking ’man 
sat smoking at a table with a jug of ale before him. I sat'down 
near him, and the good woman brought me a similar jug of ale 
which on tasting I found excellent. My spirits which had been 
for some time very flagging presently revived, and I entered into 
conversation with my companion at the table. From him I 
learned that he was a farmer of the neighbourhood, that the 
horse tied before the door belonged to him, that the present times 
were very bad for the producers of grain, with very slight likeli- 
hood of improvement; that the place at which we were was 
called Rhyd y fen, or the ford across the fen; that it was just 
half-way between Festiniog and Bala, that the clergyman of the 
parish was called Mr. Pughe, a good kind of man, but very pur- 
blind in a spiritual sense; and finally that there was no safe 
religion in the world, save that of the Calvinistic Methodists to 
which my /:ompanion belonged. ’ 

Having finished my ale I paid for it, and leaving the Calvinistic 
farmer still smoking I dei^artQd from Rhyd y fen. On I went 
along the valley, the enormous hill on my right, a mod of about 
half Its height on my left, and a tall hill bounding the prospect in 
me east, the direction of which I was going. After a little time 
meetmg^ two women I asked^them the name of the mountain to 


“ Arenig Y^wr,” they replied, or something like it. 

^ Presently meeting four men I put the same question to the 
foremost, a stout, burly, intelligent-looking fellow, of about 
titty. He pve me the same name as the women. I asked him if 
anybody lived upon it. 

No, said he, * Moo cold for man,” 

Fox? ” said I, 

''‘No! too cold for fox,” 

Crow? ” said I. 

crow; crow would be starved upon it.” 
s^k m the face, expecting probably that I should 

w W of a judge, 

whereupon he also observed the gravity of a judge, and we con- 

toued looking at each other with all the gravity of judges till we 

Sff hTSth 1 ""y companions 

going ins path, and I going mine 
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, I subsequeiitly, remem that is mentioned in a 

Welsh poem, though in anything but a flattering and adi|antageoiis 
manner. The writer calls it Arenig ddifiaith or barren Arenig, 
and says that it intercepts from him the view of his. nsltive land. 
Arenig is certainly barren, enough, for there, is neither tree nor 
shrub iipoii it, but, there is something majestic in its huge bulk. 
Of all the hills . which I saw in. Wales'^ none made', a greater 
impression upon me. 

Towards evening I arrived at, a very small and pretty village 
in the middle of which was , a toilgate—secing an old woman 
seated at the door of the gatehouse, I asked her the name of the 
village. “ I have no Saesnegl ” she screamed out. 

” I have plenty of Gumraeg,” said I, and repeated my question. 
Whereupon she told me that it was called Tref y TaIcot~the 
village of the tollgate. That it was a very nice village and that 
she was born there. She then pointed to two young women who 
were walking towards the gate at a very slow pace and told me 
they w^re English. I do not know them,’’ said I. The old 
lady, who was somewhat deaf, thinking that I said I did not 
know English, leered at me complacently, and said that in that 
case I was likeTierself for she did not speak a word of English, 
adding that a body should not be considered a fool for not speak- 
ing English. She then said that the young women had been taking 
a walk together, and that they were much in each other’s com- 
pany for the sake of conversation, aiM no wonder, as the poor 
simpletons could not speak a word of Welsh. I thought of the 
beam and mote mentioned in Scripture and then cast a glance of 
compassion on the two poor young womd^i. For a moment I 
fancied myself in the times of Oweh Glendower, and that I saw 
two females, whom his marauders had carried off from Cheshire 
or Shropshire to toil and slave in the Welshery, walking together 
after the labours of the day were done, and bemoaning their 
misfortunes in their own homely English.. ■ . , 

Shortly after leaving the village of the tollgate I came to a 
beautiful valley. On my right hand was a river the farther bank 
of which was fringed with trees; on my left Was a gentle ascent, 
the lower part of which v/as covered with yellow luxuriant corn; 
a little farther on was a green grove, behind which rose up a 
moel. A more bewitching scene I never beheld. Geres and Pan 
seemed in this place to have met to hold their bridal. The sun 
now descending shone nobly upon the whole. After staying for 
some' time to gaze, I proceeded and. soon ..met several carts, from 
the driver of one of which I learned that I' wms:yet three rnile^ 
from Bala. I continued my way and came to a bridge, a little 
way beyond wdiich I overtook two men, one of whom, an old 
fellow, held a very long whip in his hand, and the othpr, a much 

^ ^ ' 
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younger man with a^cap on his headj: led a iiorse. When I 'canxe 
up the old, fellow took off his, hat to me, and- 1 forthwith entered 
into conversation ■ with him. I soon gathered from him- that he 
was a horse-dealer from Bala, and that he had been^ out on the 
road with' his servant to break a horse.' I astonished the old man 
with my knowledge of Welsh and hoi’ses, and learned from him, 
for conceiving ■ I was -one of the 'right sort,- he was very com- 
municative, two or three curious particulars connected with the 
Welsh mode of breaking horses. Discourse shortened the way to 
both of us, and we were soon in Bala. In the middle of the town 
he pointed to a large old-fashioned house ■ on the right-hand, at 
the bottom of a little square, and said, “ Your honour was just 
asking me about an inn. That is the best inn in Wales, and if 
your honour is as good a judge of an. inn as of a horse, I think 
you will say so w.lien you leave it. Piydnawn da ^chwi I ” 





CHAPTER 49 

Tom Jenkins, Ale of Bala, Sober moments. Local prejudices. 
The Slates. Unprejudiced man. Welsh Pensilvanian settlers. 
Drapery line. Evening saunter 

S CARCELY had I entered'^the door of the inn when a man pre- 
sented himself to me with a low bow. He was about fifty years 
of age, somewhat above the middle size, and had grizzly hair, 
and a dark, freckled^countenance, in which methought I saw a 
considerable dash of humour. He wore brown clothes, had no 
hat on his head, and held a napkin in his hand. “ Are you the 
master of this hotel? ” said I. 

“ No, your honour,” he replied, I am only the . waiter, but' 
I officiate for my .master in all things; my .master has ' great 
confidence in me, sir.” 

“ And I have no doubt,” said I, “ that he could not place his' 
confidence in anyohe more worthy,” 

With a bow " yet lower than the preceding' one the waiter, 
replied with' a smirk and, a grimace, ,“ Thank your honour, fori 
your good '.opinion.', I assure' your honour that' I am deeply 
obliged.”^ 

, ,. His air, manner, - aj^d .even' -accent, were so like- those of a- 
Frenchman that I could' not forbear asking ' him whether, he; 
'. .w.as 'One. - .. - , ,:-'i 

He shook his headland replied, “ No, your honour., no, lam', 
not a Frenchman, but a native of this poor country.* Tom JciiMns, 
by name.” . - 
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' Well,” said I, you 'really look and spe^k like a Fr^enchmanj 
but no wonder; the Welsh, and French: are much of ‘the same 
: Mood. . Please' now to .show me 'into -the parlour.” , . , , .ti ■ ■ 

; , ope.ned. the. door of. a .large apartment, placed .a chair by a 
.table wMch .stood in the., middle - and then - with another, bow 
requested to know my farther pleasure.,, ».After ordering dinner 
I said, that as I was thirsty- J should like to have -some ale .forth- 
with.' ' 

, Ale you shall have, your honour,” . said Tom, “ and some of 
the best ale that can be drunk. This house is famous for ale.’* 
suppose. you get your ale from Llangollen,”, said I, “ which 
IS .celebrated for its ale all over Wales.” , ■ ■ . , , 

; ‘‘ Get our 'ale from Llangollen? said Tom, with a sneer of 
conteiiipt, “ no, nor anything else. As for the ale it was brewed 
in tliis house, by .your honour’s .humble .servant,” 

“ Oh,” said I, ” if you brewed it, it must of course be good. 
Pray brhig me some immediately, for I. am anxious to drink ale 
'’of your brewing.” ... 

“ Your honour shall be obeyed,” said Tom, and disappearing 
returned in a twinkling with a tray on which stood a jug filled 
with liquor and a glass. He forthwith filled the glass, and pointing 
toits contents said: . t»' , . 

“ There, your honour, did you ever see such ale ? Observe 
its colour! Does it not look for all tlie.3Wor!d as pale and delicate 
as cowslip wine,? ” . 

“ I wish it may not taste iilce cowslip wine,” said I; “ to tell 
you the truth, I am no particular adminer of ale that looks 
pale and delicate; for I always think there is no strength in 
it.” - .. 

“ Taste it, your honour,” said Tom, “ and tell me if you ever 
tasted such ale.” ' 

■L tasted it, and then took a copious draught. The ale was 
indeed admirable, equal to the best that I had - ever before drunk 
-—rich and mellow, with scarcely any smack of the hop, in it, 
and though so pale and delicate to the eye nearly as strong as 
brandy. . I; commended it highly to the worthy Jenkins, who 
exultingly exclaimed : . 

That Llangollen ale ■ indeed I no, ho I . ale like that, your 
honour, was never: brewed in that . trumpery hole Llangollen.” 
** You seem to have a very . low opinion, of Llangollen? said L 
“ How can. :! .'have anything but a loV " opinion of ■ it, your 
honour? .' A trumpery; hole it. is,' and ever will remain so,” ' - 
** Many people of thC: first quality go to visit it,” said' I. ■ 

.“ That is because it lies: so, handy for, England, your honour.. 
If it did not, nobody, would , go to see it. What is there to see in 
'.'Llangol'lm?, 
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: : “'Ther|^ is not niU'ch. to see in' the townj I admitj” said I, ®®'but 
the scenery about it is beautiful: what mountains! ” 

Mountains, your honour, mountains! well, we have moun- 
tains too, and as beautiful as those of Llangollen. Then we have 
our lake, our Llyn Tegid, the lake of beauty. Show me anything 
like that near LlangoHen? ” 

■ ®® Then,” said I, there is your, mound, 'your Tomen Bala. 
The Llangollen people can show nothing like that.” 

Tom Jenkins looked at me for a moment with some surprise 
and then said: “ I see you have been here before, sir.” 

No,” said I, never, but I have read about the Tomen Bala 
in books, both Welsh and English.” 

You have, sir,” said Tom. “ Well, I am rejoiced to see so 
book-learned a gentleman in our house. The Tomen Bala has 
puzzled many a head. What do the books which mention it say 
about it, your honour ? ” 

‘'Very little,” said I, “beyond mentioning it; what do the 
people here say of it? ” 

“ All kinds of strange things, your honour.” 

“ Do they say who built it? ” 

“ Some say the Tylwyth Teg built it, others that it %vas cast 
up over a^dead king by his people. The truth is, nobody here 
knows who built it, or anything about it, save that it is a wonder. 
Ah, those people of Llang9ilen can shotv nothing like it.” 

“ Gome,” said I, “ you must not be so hard upon the people 
of Llangollen. They appear to me upon the whole to be an 
eminently respectable body.” 

The Celtic waiter gave a genuine French shrug. “ Excuse me, 
your honour, for being of a different opinion. They are all 
drunkards.”'' 

“ I have occasionally seen drunken people at Llangollen,” said 
I, “ but I have likewise seen a great many sober.” 

“ That is, your honour, you have seen them in their sober 
moments; but if you had watched, your honour, if you 
had kept your eye. on them, you wmild have seen them reering 
too.” ■ '' . .. ■ 

“ That I can hardly believe,” said I. 

“ Your honour can’t! but I can who know them. They are 
all drunkards, and nobody can live among them without being 

a drunkard. There was my nephew ” 

“What of him?”’^aid L 

“Why, he went to Llangollen, your honour, and died of a 
drunken fever in less than a month.” 

“ Well, but might he not have died of the same if he had 
remained at home? ” 

No, your Honour, no! he lived here many a year, and never 
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died of a drunken fever ; 'lie was rather, fond* of liquor, is^ true, 
but he never died at Bala of a drunken fever; but when he went 
to Llangollen he did. Now, your honour, if there is i!ot some- 
thing more drunken about Llangollen than about Bala, why did 
my nephew die at Llangollen of a drunken fever? ” 

“ Really,” said I, “ you are such a close Yeasoner, that I do not 
like' to dispute with you. One observation, however, I 'wish to 
make: I have lived at Llangollen without I hope becoming a 
drunkard.” 

“Oh, your honour is out of the question/* said the Celtic 
waiter with a strange grimace. Your honour is an Englishman, 
an English gentleman, and of course could live all the days of 
your life at Llangollen without being a drunkard, he he! Who 
ever heard of an Englishman, especially an English gentleman, 
being a drunkard, he he he! And now, your honour, pray 
excuse me, for I must go and see that your honour’s dinner is 
being gdt ready in a suitable manner.” 

Thereupon he left me with a bow yet lower than any I had 
previously seen him make. If his manners put me in mind of a 
Frenchman his local prejudices brought powerfully to my recol- 
lection those of a Spaniard. Tom Jenkins s'wears by Bala and 
abuses Llangollen, and calls its people drunkards,** just as a 
Spaniard exalts his own village and vituperates the next and its 
inhabitants, whom though he will jiot call them drunkards, 
unless indeed he happens to be a Gallegan, he will not hesitate 
to term “ una caterva de pillos y embusteros.” . 

The dinner when it appeared was exceiknt, and consisted of 
many more articles than I had ordered. After dinner, as Tsat 
“ trifling ” wuth my cold braiidy-and-water, an individual 
entered, a short thick dumpy man about thirty, with brown 
clothes and a broad hat, and holding in his hand a large leather 
bag. He gave me a familiar nod, and passing by the table, at 
which I sat, to one near the window, he flung the bag upon it, 
and seating himself in a chair with his profile towards me he 
untied the bag, from which he poured a^.large quantity of 
sovereigns upon the table and fell to counting them. After count- 
ing them three times he placed them again in the bag which he 
tied up, then taking a small book, seemingly an account book, 
out of his pocket, he wrote something in it with a pencil, then 
putting it in his pocket he took the bag and unlocking "h beaufet 
which stood at some distance behind hirH against the wall, he 
put the bag into a drawer; then again locking the beaufet he 
sat down in the chair, then tilting the chair back upon its hind 
legs he kept swaying himself backwards and forwards upon it, 
his toes sometimes upon the ground, sometime mounting until 
they tapped against the nether side of the table, surveying me 
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all the ti3|ie-with a tjueer, kind -of a side ■glance^ and occasionaliy 
ejecting saliva upon the carpet in the direction of the place where 
I sat. ■ -r . 

“ Fine weather, sir,” said I at last, rather tired of being -skewed 
and spit at in this manner. 

■ Why ya,as,'V.said the figure;, ‘‘ the day is, tolerably fine, -but 

I have seen a finer.” 

“ Well, I don’t remember to have seen one,” said I; “ it is 
as fine a day as I have seen during the present season, and finer 
weather than I have seen during, this season I do not thinic I ever 
saw before.” 

“The weather is fine enough for Britain,” said the figure 
“ but there are other countries besides Britain.” * 

“ Why,” said I, “ there’s the States, *tis true.” 

“ Ever been in the States, Mr.? ” said the figure quickly. 

“ Have I ever been in the States,” said I, “ have I ever been 
in the States? ” / 

“ Perhaps you are of the States, Mr.; I thought so from the 
first.” 

“ The States are fine countries,” said I. 

“ I guess they are, Mr.” 

“ It would be no easy matter to w^hip the States.” 

“ So I should guess, Mr.” 

“ That is, single-handed,” said L 

“ Single-handed, no, nor double-handed either. Let England 
and France and the State which they are now trying to 
whip without beingrable to do it, that’s Russia, ail unite In a 
union to whip the Union, and if instead of whipping the States 
they don’t get a whipping themselves call me a braying jackass 

“ I see, Mr,,” said I, " that you are a sensible man, because 
you speak veiy much my. own opinion. However, as I am an 
unprejudiced person, like yourself, I wish to do justice to other 
countries— the States are fine countries — ^but there are other fine 
countries in the world. I say nothing of England; catch me 
sa>ang anythinggood of England; but I call Wales a fine country: 
gainsay it who may, I call Wales a fine country.” 

, ‘‘"So .it is, Mr.” 

- I go farther, ■ -saidT; ,“1 wish to do justice to every thins: 

I call th<f Welsh a fine language,” 

^ “ So it is, Mr., Ahf l see-you are an unprejudiced' man. You 
don’t understand Welsh, I guess.” 

don t understand ..-Welsh,” said-,- 1; “ I' don’t understand 
Welsh. That’s what I call a good one.” 

“ Medrwch siarad Gumraeg? ” said the short figure, spitting 
upon the carpet 
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Medrafj*? said I. ■ ■ ^ 

You caiiy Mr.! Weil, if that don^t whip -the Union. But ! 
see: you were born in the States of Welsh parents.*’ ^ 

'‘ No harm in being born in the States of Welsh parents/’ 
said I. 

“ None at all, Mr.; I was myself, and the first Janguage I 
learnt to speak was Welsh. Did your people come from Bala, 
Mr.?” 

“ Why no! ■ Did yours? ” 

“ Why yaas— at least from the neighbourhood. What State 
do you come from? Virginny? ” 

“Why no!” 

“ Perhaps Pensiivany country ? ” 

. “ Pensiivany is a fine state,” said' I, ■ 

“ Sodt' is, 'Mr. 'Oh, that is your state, is it? I come from 
Varmont.” 

“ YouMo, do you? Well, Varmont is not a bad state, but not 
equal to ' Pensiivany, and I’ll tell you two reasons why; first it 
has not been so long settled, and second there is not so much 
Welsh blood in it as there is in Pensiivany.” 

“ Is there much Welsh blood in Pensiivany then? ” 

“ Plenty, Mr., plenty. Welsh flocked over to Pensiivany even 
as far back as the time of William Pen, who as you know, Mr., 
was the first founder of the PensiivanyiState. And that puts me 
in mind that there is a curious account extant of the adventures 
i of one of the old Welsh settlers in Pensilvania. It is to found in 

I a letter in an old Welsh book. The letter h dated 1 705, and is 

from one Huw Jones, born of Welsh parents in Pensiivany country, 
to a cousin of his of the same name residing in the neighbourhood 
of this very town of Bala in Merionethshire where 'you and I, 
Mr., are now. It is in answer to certain inquiries made by the 
cousin, and is written in pure old Welsh language. It gives an 
account of how the writer’s father left this neighbourhood to go 
to Pensilvania; how he embarked on board the ship William 
Pen; how he was thirty weeks on the voyage from the Thames to 
the Delaware. Only think, Mr., of a ship nowadays being thirty 
weeks on - the passage from the Thames to the Delaware river; 
how he learnt the English language on the voyage; how he and 
j his companions nearly perished with hunger in the wild wood 
I after they landed; how Pensilvania city was built; '‘how he 
became a farmer and married a Welsh wdhian, the widow of a 
I Welshman from shire Denbigh by whom he had the writer and 
several other children ; how the father used to talk to his children 
about his native region and the places round about Bala, and fill 
their breasts with longing for the land of their fathers ; and finally 
how the old man died leaving his children and their mother in 
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prosperofis circumstances. ’ It is a ' wonderful letter^ Mi* ’ all 
written in the pure old Welsh language.” ^ 

'‘ I say, Mr., you are a cute one and know a thing or two 
I suppose Welsh was the first language you learnt, like myself? » 
•'■‘No it wasn’t—I like to speak the tmth~~never toolc'to 
either speaking' or ' reMng the Welsh language till I was na<5t 
sixteen.” , 

“ ’Stonishing! but see the force of blood at last. In anv 

of business? ” - ® 

“ No, Mr., can’t say I am,” 

“ Have money in your pocket, and travel for pleasure 
to see father’s land.” 

“ Gome to see old Wales. And what brings you here, Hiraeth ^ ” 
‘‘ That’s longing. No, not exactly. Game over to England* to 
see what I could do. Got in with house at Liverpool in the 
drapery business. Travel for it hereabouts having connections 
and speaking the language. Do branch business h&e for a 
banking-house besides. Manage to get on smartly.’* 

“ You look a smart ’un. But don’t you find it sometimes hard 
to compete with English travellers in the drapery line ? ” 
“Igurasnot. English travellers! Set of nat’rals. Don’t know 
the language and nothing else. Could whip a dozen any dav 
Regularly flummox them.” 

“You do, Mr.? Ah, f see you’re a cute ’un. Glad to have 
met you. ^ 

“ I say, Mr., you have not told me from what county your 
forefathers were. "" / ^ 

From Norfolk and Cortxwall counties.” 

“ Didn’t know there were such counties in Wales.” 

“ But they are in England.” 

“ Why, you told me you were of Welsh parents.” 

“ No, I didn’t. You told yourself so.” 

“ But how did you come to know Welsh ? ” 

‘‘ Why, that’s my bit of a secret.” 

“ But you are of the United States.” 

“ Never knew that before.” 

“ Mr., you flummox me.” 

“Just as you do the English drapery travellers. All, you’re a 
cute un-but do you thiii it altogether a cute trick to itow aU 
those sovereigns m that drawer ? ” 

‘‘ Who should take" them out, Mr. ? ” 

“Who should take them out? Why, any of the swHl 
M^thetV^'rr ™ the house, might unlock the drawer 
^fai Se coTn^’ — ^ I’ack is turned, and take 

“ But there are none of the swell mob here.” 
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' *‘How do you know that? ” said I, “ the swell ipob travel 
wide about^ — how do you know that I am not one of them? 

‘‘ The swell mob don’t speak Welsh, I guess.” 

Don’t be too sure of that,” said I — the swell coves spare 
no expense for their education — so that they may be able to play 
parts according to circumstances. I strongly advise you, Mr., to 
put that bag somewhere else lest something should happen to it.” 

“ Well, Mr., I’ll take your advice. These are my quarters, and 
I was merely going to keep the money here for convenience’ 
sake. The money belongs to the bank, so it is but right to stow 
it away in the bank safe, I certainly should be loth to leave it 
here with you in the room, after what you have said.” He then 
got up, unlocked the drawer, took out the bag, and with a good 
night, Mr.,” left the room. 

i “ trifled ” over my brandy- and-w'ater till I finished it, and 
then walked forth to look at the town. I turned up a street, which 
led to the east, and soon found myself beside the lake at the north- 
west extremity of which Bala stands. It appeared a very noble 
sheet of water stretching from north to south for several miles. 
As, however, night was fast coming on I did not see it to its full 
advantage. After gazing upon it for a few minutes I sauntered 
back to the square, or market-place, and leaning my back against 
a wall, listened to the conversation of tw^o or three groups of 
people who were standing near, my r^otive for doing so being a 
desire to know what kind of Welsh they spoke. Their language 
as far as I heard it differed in scarcely any respect from that of 
Llangollen. I, however, heard very little ofiit, for I had scarcely 
kept my station a minute when tlm good folks became uneasy, 
cast side-glances at me, first dropped their conversation to 
whispers, next held their tongues altogether, and finally moved 
oif, some going to their homes, others moving to a distance and 
then grouping together — even certain ragged boys who were 
playing and chattering near me became uneasy, first stood still, 
then stared at me, and then took themselves off and played and 
chattered at a distance. Now what was the, cause of all this ? 
Why , suspicion of the Saxon. The Welsh are afraid lest an English- 
man should understand their language, and, by hearing their 
conversation, become acquainted with their private affairs, or 
by listening to it, pick up their language which they have no 
mind that he should know— -and their very children syhipathize 
with them. Ail conquered people are saspicious of their con- 
querors. The English have forgot that they ever conquered the 
Welsh, but some ages will elapse before the Welsh forget that 
the English have conquered them. 



CHAPTER 50 

The breakfast. The Tomen Bala. ElPuntode la Vana. 

I SLEPT soundly that night, as well I might, my bed being good 
and my body weary. I arose about nine, dressed and went 
down to the parlour which was vacant. I rang the bell, and on 
Tom Jenkins making his appearance I ordered breakfast, and 
then asked for the Welsh American, and learned that he had 
breakfasted very early and had set out in a gig on a journey to 
some distance. In about twenty minutes after I had ordered it 
my breakfast made its appearance. A noble breakfast it was- 
such indeed as I might have read of, but had never before seen! 
There was tea and coffee, a goodly white loaf and butter; there 
were a couple of and two mutton chops. There was broiled 
and pickled salmon— there was fried trout— there were also 
potted trout and potted shrimps. Mercy upon me! I had never 
previously seen such a brealdast set before me nor indeed have I 
subsequendy. Yes, I have subsequently, and at that very house 
when I visited it some months after. 

After breakfast I called fcr the bill. I forget the exact amount 
of the bill, but remember that it was very moderate. I paid it 
and gave the noble Thomas a shilling, which he received with a 
bow and truly French smile, that is a grimace. When I departed 
the landlord and landlady^ highly respectable-looking elderly 
people, were standing at the door, one on each side, and dis- 
missed me with suitable honour, he with a low bow, she with a 
profound curtsey* 

Having seen little of the town on the preceding evenin<»' I 
determined before setting out for Llangollen to become better 

acquainted with it, and accordingly took another stroll about it. 

Bala IS a town containing three or four thousand inhabitants 
situated near the northern end of an oblong valley, at least 
two-thirds of which are occupied by Llyn Tegid. It has two long 
extending from north to south, a few narrow cross ones” 
an ancient church, partly overgrown with ivy, with a very pointed 
and a town hall of some antiquity, in which Welsh 
interludes used to be-performed After gratifying my curiosity 
with respect to the town, I visited the mound — the wondrous 

Bala stands at the northern end of the town. It is 
formed pf clay, is steep and of difficult ascent. In 
thirty feet, and in diameter at the top about 
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fifty. On the top grows a gwern or aider-tree’, about a foot thick, 
its bark terribly scotched with letters and uncouth characters, 
carved by . the idlers of the town who are fond of resorting to the 
top of the mound in fine weather, and lying down on the grass 
which covers it* The Tomen is about the same size as Glen- 
dower’s Mount on the Dee, wliich it mueh resembles in-, shape. 
Both belong to that brotherhood of artificial mounds of unknown 
antiquity, found scattered, here and there, throughout Europe 
and the greater part of Asia, the most remarkable specimen- of 
which is, perhaps, that which stands on the right side of the way 
from Adrianople to Stamboul, and which is -called by the Turks 
Mourad Tepehsi, or the tomb of Mourad. Which mounds seem 
to have been originally intended as places of sepulture, but in 
many instances were afterwards - used, as^ strongholds, bonhiils or 
beacon-heights, or as places on which adoration was paid to the 
host of heaven. 

■From^the Tomen there is a noble view of the Bala valley, the 
Lake of Beauty up to its southern extremity and the neighbouring 
and distant mountains. Of Bala, its lake and Tomen I shall have 
something to say on a future occasion. 

Leaving Bala I passed through the village of Llanfair and 
found myself by the Dee, whose course I followed for isome way. 
Coming to the northern extremity of the Bala valley, I entered 
a pass tending due north. Here the r^ad slightly diverged from 
the river. I sped along delighted with the beauty of the scenery. 
On my left was a high bank covered with trees, on my right a 
grove, through openings in which I occasiomlly caught glimpses 
of the river, over whose farther side towered noble hills. An 
hour’s walking brought me into a comparatively open country, 
fruitful and charming. At about one o’clock I reached a large 
village, the name of which, like those of most Welsh villages, 
began witli Llan. There I refreshed myself for an hour or two in 
an old-fashioned inn, and then resumed my journey. 

I passed through Corwen ; again visited Glendower’s monticle 
upon the Dee, and reached Llangollen shortly after sunset, where 
I found my beloved two well and glad to see me. 

That night, after tea, Henrietta played on the guitar the old 
muleteer -tune: of El Punto de la- Vana,” or the main. point at, 
the Havanna, whilst- 1 sang the words:. 




** -Never trust the- sample when you go yt>ur cloth to buy: ■ • 
The woman’s most deceitful that’s dressed most daintily. 
The lasses of Havanna ride to mass in coaches yellow, ■ 

- But ere they go they ask if the priest’s a , handsome fellow. 
The lasses of Havanna as mulberries are dark, 

And try to make them fairer by taking Jesuit’s barl,” 
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CHAPTER 51 

The ladies of Llangollen. Sir Aimed. EisUddfodau. Pleasure 
and care 

S HORTLY after my return I paid a visit to my friends at the 
vicarage who were rejoiced to see me back, and were much 
entertained with the account I gave of my travels. I next went 
to visit the old church clerk of whom I had so much to say on a 
former occasion. After having told him some particulars of mv 
e-xpedition, to all of which he listened with great attention 
especially to that part which related to the church of Penmynydd 
and the tomb of the Tudors, I got him to talk about the ladies of 
Llangollen of whom I knew very little save what I had heard from 
general report. I found he remembered their first coming to 
Llangollen, their living in lodgings, their purchasing the ground 
called Pen y maes, and their erecting upon it the mansion to 
which the 'name of Plas Newydd was given. He said they were 
very eccentric, but good and kind, and had always shown most 
particular favour to hims«.|f; that both were highly connected 
especially Lady Eleanor Butler, who was connected by blood 
with the great Duke of Ormond who commanded the armies of 
Charles in Ireland in the time of the great rebellion, and also 
with the Duke of Ormond who succeeded Marlborough in the 
command of the armies in the Low Countries in the time of 
Queen Ann^, and who fled to France shortly after the accession 
of George the First to the throne, on account of being implicated 
in the treason of Harley and Bolingbroke; and that her ladyshin 
was particularly fond of talking of both those dukes, and relating 
anecdotes concerning them. He said that the ladies were in the 
habit of receivings the very first people in Britain, “ amongst 
vvhom, said the old church clerk, “ was an ancient gentleman 
of most engaging appearani^ and captivating manners, called 
^~7l- the army, and in his youth owing 

to the beauty of hts person was called ‘ the handsome captain.’ 
It was said that one of the royal princesses was desperately in 
love with him, and that on that account George the Third insisted 
on his going to India. Whether or not there was truth in the 
report, to India he went, where he served with distinction for a 
great many years. On his return, which was not till he was 
upwards qf eighty, he was received with great favour by William 
VfSirAlured Clarke, 1745 ?- 1 832.! 
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the Fourth, who amongst other things mad^ him a field-marshal. 

■ As often as October came round did this interesting and venerable 
gentleman make his appearance at Llangollen to pay Bis respects 
to the ladies, especially to Lady Eleanor, whom he had known 
at Court as far back they say as the American war. It was 
rumoured at Llangollen that Lady Eleandr’s death was a grievous 
Mow' to Sir-Alured, and that he would never.be seen there again. 
However, when October came round he made his appearance at 
the vicarage where he had always been in the habit of taking up 
his quarters, and called on and dined with Miss Ponsonby at 
Plas Newydd, but it was observed that he was not so gay as he 
had formerly been. In the evening on his taking leave of Miss 
Ponsonby she said that he had used her ill. Sir Alured coloured 
and asked her what she meant, adding that he had not to his 
knowledge used any person ill in the course of his life. ‘ But I 
say you have used me ill, very ill," said Miss Ponsonby, raising 
her voice, and the words ‘ very ill ’ she repeated several times. 
At last the old soldier waxing rather warm demanded an 
explanation. ‘ Fll give it you,’ said Miss Ponsonby; ‘ were you 
not going away after having only kissed my hand? ’ * Oh,’ said 
the general, ‘ if that is my offence, I will soon make you repara- 
tion,’ and instantly gave her a hearty smack on the lips, which 
ceremony he never forgot to repeat after dining with her on 
subsequent occasions.” ^ 

We got on the subject of bards, and I mentioned to him 
Gruffydd Hiraethog, the old poet buried in the, chancel of 
Llangollen church. The old clerk was n»t aware that he was 
buried there, and said that though he had heard of him he 
knew little or nothing about him. 

'‘‘Where was he born? ’’said he, ^ 

“In Denbighshire,” I replied, “ near the mountain Hiraethog, 
from which circumstance he called himself in poetry Gruffydd 
Hiraethog.” ' 

“ When did he flourish? ” 
i “ About the middle of the sixteenth century.” 

“ What did he write ?” , 

“ A great many didactic pieces,” said I; “in one of which is 

a famous couplet to this ^ effect: 

“ He who satire loves to sing ^ 

On himself will satire Bring.” 

“ Did you ever hear of William Lleyn? ” said the old gentle- 
man, 

“Yes,” said I; “he was a pupil of Hiraethog, and wrote an 
elegy on his death, in which he alludes to Gruffydd’s skill in. an 
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' old Welsh paetre, cafied the Gross ;Coiisona!icyj io ^he following 
manner: ^ ^ 

f . ■ 

“ In Eden’s grove from Adam’s mouth 
Upsprang a muse of noble growth; 

So from thy grave, O poet wise. 

Cross Consonancy’s boughs shall rise. 

“Really,” said the old clerk, “you seem to know somethin® 
about Welsh poetry. But what is meant by a muse springin® un 
from Adam’s mouth in Eden ? ” ° f 

“ Why, I suppose,” said I, “ that Adam invented poetr>” 

I made inquiries of him about the eisteddfodau or sessions of 
bards and expressed a wish to be present at one of them. He 
said that they were very interesting; that bards met at particular 
periods and recited poems on various subjects which had been 
given out beforehand, and that prizes were allotted t6 those 
whose compositions were deemed the best by the judges. He said 
that he had himself won the prize for the best englyn on a par- 
ticular subject at an eisteddfod at which Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn presided, and at which Heber, afterwards Bishop of 
Calcutta, Was present, who appeared to understand Welsh well 
and who took much interest in the proceedings of the meeting! 

Our discourse turning ok> the latter Welsh poets I asked him 
if he had been acquainted with Jonathan Hughes, who the reader 
will remeiriber was the person whose grandson I met and in 
whose arm-chair I satmt yn y pistyll, shortly after my coming 
to Llangollen. He said that he had been well acquainted with 
him and had helped to carry him to the grave, adding, that he 
was something of a poet, but that he had always considered his 
forte lay in strong good sense rather than poetry. I mentioned 
Thomas Edwards, whose picture I had seen in Valle Crucis 
Abbey. He said that he knew him tolerably well and that the 
last time he saw him was when he, Edwards, was about seventy 
years of age, when he sent him in a cart to the house of a great 
gentleman near the aqueduct where he was going to stay on a 
visit. That Tom was about five feet eight inches high, lusty and 
very strongly built; that he had something the matter with his 
ri^t eye;^ that he was very satirical and very clever; that his 
wife was a very clever woman and satirical; his two daughters 
both clever and satinfcal; and his servant-maid remarkably 
satirical and clever, and that it was impossible to live with Twm 
o r Nant without learning to be clever and satirical; that he 
always appeared to be occupied with somediing, and that he had 
heard him ^ay there something in him that would never let 
mm be idle; that he would walk miles to a place where 
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fie was to piay.an iiiterlude, and that.. as so©n as he, got, there he 
would .begin playing it at once, however tired he might be. The 
old gentleman concluded by saying that he had neve?» read the 
works of Twm,.oV.,.Naiit, but he had heard that his best piece 
was the interlude called Pleasure and Gare/’..\ . 


CHAPTER 52' 

The treachery of the long knives. The Jsforth Briim. The wounded 
butcher. The prisoner . . 

O N the tenth of September our little town was flung into some 
confusion by one butcher having attempted to cut the throat 
of another.^ The delinquent .was a . Welshman, who it was said 
had for»some time past been somewhat out of his mind; the other 
party was an Englishman, who escaped without further injury 
than a deep gash in the cheek. The Welshman might be mad, 
but it appeared to me that there was some method in his madness. 
He tried to cut the throat of a butcher: didn’t this look like 
wishing to put a rival out of the way? and that 4)utcher an 
Englishman: didn’t this look like wishing to pay back upon tlie 
Saxon what the Welsh call bradwg^eth y cyllyll hirion, the 
treachery of the long knives ? So reasoned I to myself. But here 
perhaps the reader will ask what is meant by “ the treachery of 
the long knives ” ? whether he does or notJ[ will tell Kim. 

Hengist wishing to become paiRamount in Southern Britain 
thought that the easiest way to accomplish his wish would be by 
destroying the South British chieftains. Not beliwing that he 
should be able to make away with them by open force he deter- 
mined to see what he could do by treacheiy. Accordingly he 
invited the chieftains to a banquet to be held near Stonehenge, 
or the Hanging Stones, on Salisbury Plain. The unsuspecting 
chieftains accepted the invitation, and on «fche appointed day 
repaired to the banquet, which was held in a huge tent. Hengist 
received them with a smiling countenance and every appearance 
of hospitality, and caused them to sit down to table, placing by 
the side of every Briton one of his own people. The banquet 
commenced, and all seemingly was mirth and hilarity. Now 
Hengist had commanded his people that^hen he should get up 
and cry ‘‘ nemet eoure saxes,” that is, take your knives, each 
Saxon should draw his long sax or knife which he wore at his 
side and should plunge it into the throat of his neighbour. The 
banquet went on, and in the midst of it, when the unsuspecting 
Britons were revelling on the good cheer which had be& provided 
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for them, and half-difanken with the mead and beer which flowed 
in torrents, uprose Hengist and with a voice of thunder uttered 
the fatal f»^ords “ nemet eoiire saxes the cry was obeyed, each 
Saxon grasped his knife and struck with it at the throat of his 
defenceless neighbour. Almost every blow took effect; only 
three British chieftains escaping from the banquet of blood. This 
infernal carnage the Welsh have appropriately denominated the 
treachery of the long knives. It will be as well to observe that 
the Saxons derived their name from the saxes, or long knives 
which they wore at their sides, and at the use of which they were 
terribly proficient. . 

Two or three days after the attempt, at murder at Llangollen 
hearing that the Welsh butcher was about to be brought befom 
the magistrates I determined to make an effort to be present at 
the examination. Accordingly I went to the police station and 
inquired of the superintendent whether I could be permitted to 
attend. He was a North Briton, as I have stated somewhere 
before,^ and I had scraped acquaintance with him, and had got 
somewhat into his good graces by praising Dumfries, his native 
place, and descanting to him upon the beauties of the poetry of 
his celebrated countryman, my old friend, Allan Cunningham 
some of whose works he had perused, and with whom, as he saicl 
he had once the honour of shaking hands. In reply to my question 
he told me that it was doql^tful whether any examination would 
take place, as the wounded man was in a very weak state, but that 
if I would return in half an hour he would let me know. I went 
av/ay, and at the end^of the half-hour returned, when he told me 
that there would be no publie examination owing to the extreme 
debility of the wounded man, but that one of the magistrates 
was about te proceed to his house and take his deposition in 
the presence of the criminal and also of the witnesses of the 
deed, and that if I pleased I might go along with him, and he 
had no doubt that the magistrate would have no objection to 
my being present. Wesetout together: as we were going along ! 
questioned him about the state of the country and gathered 
from him that there was occasionally a good deal of crime in 
Wales. 

“ Are the Welsh a clannish people? ” I demanded 

Very,’* said he. 

As clannish as the Highlanders? ’’ said 1. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ md a good deal more.” 

We came to the house of the wounded butcher, which was 
some way out of the town in the north-western suburb The 
magistrate was in the lower apartment with the clerk, one or two 
officials, and the surgeon of the town. He was a gentleman of 
* [See p, 121,] 
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about two- or three-and-forty, with a military air and large 
moustaches, for besides being a justice of the peace, and a landed 
proprietor, he was an officer in the army. He made me a polite 
bow when I entered, and I requested of him permission to be 
present at the examination. He hesitated a moment and then 
asked me my motive for washing to be present at it. 

Merely curiosity,’’ said L 

He then observed that as the examination would be a private 
one my being permitted or not was quite optional. 

“ l am aware of that,” said I, and if you think my remaining 
is objectionable I will forthwith retire.” He looked at the clerk, 
who said there could be no objection to my staying, and turning 
round to his superior said something to him which I did not hear, 
whereupon the magistrate again bowed and said that he should 
be very happy to grant my request. 

We went upstairs and found the wounded man in bed wdth a 
bandagis round his forehead, and his wife sitting by his bedside. 
The magistrate and his officials took their seats, and I was accom- 
modated with a chair. Presently the prisoner was introduced 
under the charge of a policeman. He was a fellow somewhat 
above thirty, of the middle size, and wore a dirty white frock- 
coat; his right arm was partly confined by a manacks — a young 
girl was sw’-orn, who deposed that she saw the prisoner run after 
the other with something in his han^. The wounded man was 
then asked whether he thought he was able to make a deposition ; 
he replied in a very feeble tone that he thought he was, and after 
being sworn deposed that on the preceding Saturday, as he was 
going to his stall, the prisoner came^up to him and asked whether 
he had ever done him any injury? he said no. “I then,” said 
he, “ observed the prisoner’s countenance undergo -a change and 
saw him put his hand to his waistcoat pocket and puli out a 
knife. I straight became frightened, and ran away as fast as I 
could; the prisoner followed, and overtaking me stabbed me in 
the face. I ran into the yard of a public-house and into the shop 
of an acquaintance, where I fell down, theJ^lood spouting out 
of my wound.” Such was the deposition of the wounded butcher. 
He was then asked whether there had been any quarrel betw’een 
him and the prisoner f He said there had been no quarrel, but 
that he had refused to drink with the prisoner when he requested 
him, which he had done very frequently, and had more than 
once told him that he did not wish for lis. acquaintance. The 
prisoner, on being asked, after the usual caution, whether he 
iiad anything to say, said that he merely wished to mark the man 
but not to kill him. The surgeon of the place deposed to the 
nature of the wound, and on being asked his opinion with respect 
to the state of the prisoner’s mind said that he believed that he 
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might be labouring under a delusion. After the prisoner’s bloodv 
weapon and coat had been produced he was committed. ^ 
It generally said that the prisoner was disordered in his 
mmd; I held my tongue, but judging from his look and mann^ 
I saw no reason to suppose that he was any more out of his «ensp<! 
than I myself, or any person present, and I had no doubt that 
what induced him to commit the act was rage at being looked 
down upon by a quondam acquaintance, who was rising a litde 
in the world, exacerbated by the reflection that the disdainful 
quondam acquaintance was one of the Saxon race, against which 
wery Welshman entertains a grudge more or less virulent, which 
though of course unchristianlike, is really, brother English- 
mM, after the affair of the long knives, and two or three fther 
actions of a somewhat similar character, of our noble An«lo 
Saxon progenitors, with which all Welshmen are perfectly weU 
acquamted, not very much to be wondered at. ^ 


CHAPTER 53 

The Dylluath The oldest creatures 


]V| «CH ram fell about th^ middle of the month ; in the intervals 
I Vlof the showem I occasionally walked by the banks of the 
river which speedily became much swollen; it was quite terrible 
both to tlie sight a^d ear near the “Robber’s Leap”- there 
were breakere above the higher stones at least five feet high and 
^oar around almost sufficient “ to scare a hundred men” ’ t 2 
affie?S” ^t'-angely altered; it was no longa- 

summer, verifying the words of 
the deepest pool of the river is always 

tnrh?! If” "TTL but a hoS 

turbid gulf, in which branches of trees, dead animals and rubbish 

were whirling about m the wildest confusion. The nights were 
generally less rainy than the days, and sometimes by £ 
glimmer of ffie moon I would take a stroll along some favourite 
path or road. One night as I was wandering flc^W ^ ”4” 
path leading through the groves of Pen y Coed I was startled bv 

an unearthly cry-— it was the shout of the dylluan or owl it 

Oh Ta^t ‘r ^ t-'ees on its nocturnal business. ’ 

Oh, ffiat cry of the dylluan! what a strange wild crv it is- 
how unlike any other sound in nature! a cry which no com’ 

slightest idea of. What resem- 
blance doK Shakespeare s to-whit-to-whoo bear to the erv of the 

cwl? non% whatever; those who hear it for tie feS ti£ ~ 
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inow what' it isj however accustomed to ^ik of the cry of the 
■owl and to-wMt-to-wlioo;. A man' might be wandering through 
a wood with Shakespeare’s owi-chorus in his.- mouthj^but 'were 
he .then to hear for the hrst 'time.; the real shout of the owl die 
■would assuredly stop short and wonder whence . that uneart lily 
cry could proceed* 

Yet nO' doubt that strange cry is a fitting cry for the owl, the 
•Strangest ill its habits and look of ail birds, the bird of whom by 
all nations the ■ strangest tales are told. Oh, what strange tales 
are told of the owl especially in connection with its long- lifedn ess; 
■but of ail the strange wild tales connected with the age. of the 
owl strangest of all is the old Welsh tale. When I heard the 
,owFs cry in the groves of Pen y Coed that tale rushed into my 
mind. I had heard it from the singular., gi*oom., who had taught 
me to gabble Welsh in my boyhood, and had subsequently read 
it in an old tattered Welsh story-book, which by chance fell into 
my hands. The reader will perhaps be obliged by my relating it. 

“ The eagle of the alder grove, after being long married and 
having had many children by his mate, lost her by death, and 
became a widower. After some time he took it into his head to 
marry the owl of Cowlyd Coomb; but fearing he should have 
issue by her, and by that means sully his lineage, jie went first 
of all to the oldest creatures in the world in order to obtain 
information about her age. First he went to the stag of Ferny-side 
brae, whom he found sitting by thS old stump of an oak, and 
inquired the age of the owl. The stag said: * I have seen this 
oak an acorn which is now lying on the ground without either 
leaves or bark : nothing in the world wore it up but my rubbing 
myself against it once a day when I got up, so I have seen a vast 
number of years, but I assure you that I have ^ever seen the 
owl older or younger than she is to-day. However, there is one 
older than myself, and that is the salmon- trout of Glyn LlifonF 
To him went the eagle and asked him the age of the owl and got 
for answer: ‘ I have a year over my head for every gem on my 
skin and for every egg in my roe, yet have I always seen the owl 
look the same; but there is one older than myself and that is the 
ousel of Cilgwry.’ Away went the eagle to Cilgwry, and found 
the ousel standing upon a little rock, and asked him the age of 
the owl. Quoth the ousel: VYou see that the rock below me is 
not larger than a man can carry in one of his hands: I have 
seen it so large that it would have takers a hundred oxen to drag 
it, and it has never been worn save by my drying my beak upon 
it once every night, and by ray striking the tip of my wing against 
it in rising in the morning, yet never have I knovra the owl older 
or younger than she is to-day. However, there is one older than 
I, and that is the toad of Gors Fochnod; and unloss he knows 
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her age no one know^ it.’ To him went the eagle anrl j . 

age of the owl, and the toad replied : ‘ I have never eaten 
thing savg what I have sucked from the earth and j,„ * 
eaten halt my fill in all the days of my life ■ but do vr!^ 
two great hills beside the cross ? Thave ’seen the otf" 
they Stand level ground and nothing produced tLsehe^ 
what I discharged from my body who have ever eat-^^" 
httle-yet never have I known the owl anything elsfhm 
hag who cried Too-hoo-hoo. and scared childrerwTth ^er^-;; 
even as she does at present ’ r «er voice 

.«g of F^y^lde br„; a;e„too„.S?fSSvrT,lS.’ Ilf 

xifriifr' *11^ 

of them all be ing the owl.”“ '^0’'ld; the oldest 
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and abounding with all Lnd! of and beautiful, 

tions. It wasfotmded Tf 

by a St. John, Lord of Bletsa fmnf o^ J^he fifteenth century 

purchased in {he year i6if; bv Sir- of whom it was 

of an ancient W’elsh familv who foil Middleton, the scion 
a vast fortune, and was Lord Mavor^oLr® ^‘"'Itiired 

the great civil war it hoisted the h ^t^don. In the time of 
Sir Thomas the son of the Lord °f the king, and under 

against Lambert tlie Parliamentarv 0°’^’ ® hrave defence 

compelled to surrender. It was eventually 

ThomEis Middletons and if it -,00 ^ ®«ecess,vely by four Sir 
the second it obtafo^d a pecS 

fourth, whose daughter the fr.,it r hospitable one under the 
Countess of Warwick and eventuJlv thA " 
moralist Addison. In bis time fh iT *- poet and 

the theme of many a bmd mrti 1 of Chirk became 

one of his songs, Ls gone’srfat "'^0, in 

w, rrci's.s rrir r"rL*„m'‘5 
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the name of Middleton^ Chirk Castle is still possessed by one cf 
the blood, the mother of the present proprietor being the eldest 
of three sisters, lineal descendants of the Lord Mayor^ between 
whom in default of an heir male the wide possessions of the 
Middleton family were divided. This gentleman, who bears the 
name of Biddulph, is Lord Lieutenant oLthe county of Denbigh, 
and notwithstanding his war-breathing name, which is Gothic 
and signifies Wolf of Battle, is a person of highly amiable dis- 
position, and one who takes great interest in the propagation of 
the Gospel of peace and love. 

To view this place, which though in English called Chirk 
Castle, is styled in Welsh Gastell y Waen, or the Castle of the 
Meadow, we started on foot about ten o’clock of a fine bright 
morning attended by John Jones. There are two roads from 
Llangollen to Chirk, one the low or post road, and the other 
leading over the Berwyn. We chose the latter. We passed by the 
Yew CDttage, which I have described on a former occasion and 
began to ascend the mountain, making towards its north-eastern 
corner. The road at first was easy enough, but higher up became 
very steep, and somewhat appalling, being cut out of the side 
of the hill which shelves precipitously down towards the valley 
of the Dee. Near the top of the mountain were three Jofty beech- 
trees growing on the very verge of the precipice. Here the road 
for about twenty yards is fenced on its dangerous side by a wall, 
parts of which are built between tlfe stems of the trees. Just 
beyond the wall a truly noble prospect presented itself to our 
eyes. To the north were bold hills, their sides and skh-ts adorned 
with numerous woods and white |arm-houses; a thousand feet 
below us was the Dee and its wondrous Pont y Gysultau. je hn 
Jones said that if certain mists did not intervene might descry 
“ the sea of Liverpool and perhaps the only thing wanting to 
make the prospect complete was that sea of Liverpool. We were, 
however, quite satisfied with what we saw, and turning round 
the corner of the hill reached its top, where for a considerable 
distance there is level ground, and where, though at a great 
altitude, we found ourselves in a fair and fertile region, and amidst 
a scene of busy rural life. We saw fields and inclosures, and here 
and there corn-stacks, some made, and others not yet completed; 
about which people were employed, and wagons and horses 
moving. Passing over the top of the hill we began to descend 
the southern side, which was far less ste<|p than the one we had 
lately surmounted. After a little way the road descended through 
a wood, which John Jones told us was the beginning of “the 
Park of Biddulph.” 

“ There is plenty of game in this wood,” said he; “ pheasant 
cocks and pheasant hens, to say nothing of hares mid coneys; 
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and m the midst of it there is a space sown with a particular kind 
of corn for the support of the pheasant hens and pheasant cS, 

which mrfhe shooting-season afford pleasant sport for BiddnllK 
and his friends." *or tJiddulph 

Near the foot of the descent, just where the road made a turn 
to the east we p^sed.by a building which stood amidst tre^ 
with a pond and barns near it. 

This,” said John Jones, “ is the house where the bailiff lives 
who far^ and buys and sells for Biddulph, and fattens the teevS 

poultry which 

Biddulph consumes at his table*’* ^ ^ wmcii 

was now very lovely, consisting of a mixture of 
hill and dale, open space and forest, in fact the best kind of ^ 7 

shows five towers, of which the middlemost, Which motSi 
beyond the rest and at the bottom of which is the 
by far the Ipilkiest. A noble edifice it looked and to ® 

no slight resemblance to Windsor Castle. ’ ^ ye bore 

Seeing a kind of ranger we inauired of him « 

sary for us to do, and by dirSproceTdeJS *^^0 “t^' 
side of the castle and rung the bell at a mSafe TW 1 

whether we cpuld see the house* ht PPearance I inquired 
housekeeper would show it to us in TI- ^ 

present she was engaged. We entered 1 

court: on the left-hind side was a dot 

into Ae interior of the building, and farther tn waff 

which was no doubt the nrincinal r . ^ gateway 

.he ,de of the LS' w“ t”„3' 

which was an enormous dog partly of th,. “> 

of the mastiff species, who occtionallv 

cent bay. As thl sun was h^wT toSlSrtom 

gateway, the gate of which at the ^ it under the 

™ ctad. ^0,. „;s ‘“i,- 

brass cannon, seemindv a siV ^ ^at down on a small 

dilapidated carriS” LI stood on a very 

was of an ancient form and Sun, which 

the carriage, I had Httle do^bt that™S h^d H and that of 
.. *= Umo-of U.. oioge. A. 
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and dowiij recalling to" my 'mind all I had '’heard and ■'read in 
connection with this' castle',' ' I thought of its galianL defence 
against the men. of Oliver; I thought. of its roaring hospitality in 
the time of the fourth Sir Thomas; and I thought of the many 
beauties who had been born in its chambers, had danced, in its 
halls, . had tripped across its court and Had subsequently given 
heirs to illustrious families. 

At last we were told that the housekeeper was waiting for us. 
The housekeeper, who w^as a genteel good-looking young woman, 
welcomed us at the door which led into the interior of the house. 
After we had written our names she showed us into a large room 
or hail on the right-hand' side on the ground floor, where were 
some helmets and ancient halberts and also some pictures of 
great personages. The floor was of oak, arid so polished and 
slippery that walking upon it was attended with some danger. 
Wishing that John Jones, our faithful attendant, who remained 
timidly at the doorway, should participate wdth us in the wonder- 
ful sights we were about to see, I inquired of the housekeeper 
whether he might come with ris. She replied with a smile that 
it was not the custom to admit guides into the apartments, but 
that he might come provided he chose to take off his shoes; 
adding, that the reason she wished him to take off his* shoes was, 
an apprehension that if he kept them on he would injure the 
floors with their rough nails. She thpi w^ent to John Jones and 
told him in English that he might attend us provided he took olf 
his shoes; poor John, however, only smiled and said " Dim 
Saesneg! ’’ ^ 

“You must speak to him in yotir native language,” said I, 
“ provided you wish him to understand you — he has no English.” 

“I am speaking to him in my native language,*’ said the young 
housekeeper, with another smile; “ and if he has no English I 
have no Welsh.” , 

“ Then you are English? ” said I, " 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ a native of London.” 

“ Dear me,” said I. “ Well, it*s no bad Bhing to be English 
after all; and as for not speaking Welsh there are many in 
Wales who would be glad to have much less Welsh than they 
have,” I then told John Jones the condition on which he might 
attend us, w^hereupon he took off his shoes with great glee and 
attended us, holding them in' his hand. ' * 

We presently went upstairs to what tHe, housekeeper told us 
was the principal drawing-room, and a noble room it was, hung 
round with the portraits of kings and queens and the mighty of 
the earth.' Here, on' canvas, was noble Mary, the wife of William 
of Orange, and her consort by her side, whose part like a true 
wife she always took. Here was wretched Mary of Scotland, the 
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murderess of her otvn lord. Here were the two Charleses and 
both the Dukes of Ormond— the great Duke who fought stoutly 
in Irelaitd against Papist and Roimdhead; and the Pretender’s 
Duke who tried to stab his native land and died a foreign colonel 
And here, amongst other daughters of the house, was the very 
proud daughter of theliouse, tlie Warwick Dowager who married 
the Spectator, and led him the life of a dog. She looked haughty 
and cold and not particularly handsome; but I could not heln 
gazing with a certain degree of interest and respect on the 
countenance of the vixen, who served out the gentility worshipper 
in such prime style. Many were the rooms which we entered^of 
which I shall say nothing, save that they were noble in size and 
rich in objects of interest. At last we came to what was called 
the picture gallery. It was a long panelled room, extending nearly 
the whole length of the northern side. The first thing which 
struck us on entering was the huge skin of a lion stretched out 
upon the floor; the head, however, which was towards the door 
was stuffed, and with its monstrous teeth looked so formidable 
and lifelike that we were almost afraid to touch it. Against every 
panel was a portrait; amongst others was that of Sir Thomas 
Middleton, the stout governor of the castle during the time of 
the siege, ^tear to it was the portrait of his rib, Dame Middleton 
Farther down on the same side were two portraits of Nell Gwynn' 
the one painted when she- was a girl; the other when she had 
attained a more mature age. They were both by Lely the 
Apelles of Ae Court of wanton Charles. On the other side was 
one of the DiAe of Gloucester, the son of Queen Anne, who had 
he lived would have kept tbs Georges from the throne. In this 
gallery on the southern side was a cabinet of ebony and silver 
presented by«-Charles the Second to the brave warrior Sir Thomas 
and which according to tradition cost seven thousand pounds’ 

I his room, which was perhaps the most magnificent in the castle’ 
was the l^t we visited. The candle of God whilst we wandered 
through these magnificent halls was flaming in the firmament 
and Its rays penetrating through the long narrow wndows 
showed them off and all the gorgeous things which they con- 
tained to great advantage. When we left the castle we all said 
not Mcepting John Jones, that we had lievei- seen in our lives’ 
anything more princely and delightful than the interior. 

.Mter ^little time my v/ife and daughter complaining of being 

rather faint. I askedjijhn Jones whether there was an inn in the 

neighbourhood where some refreshment could be procured. He 
said there was, and that he would conduct us to it. ’We directed 
our coui-se towards the east, rousing successively, and setting 
a-sc^pering three large herds of deer-the common ones werf 
yellow and of no particular size— but at the head of each herd 
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we; observed a big old black fellow, with immense antlers; one 
of these was particularly large, indeed as huge as a bull. We soon 
came to the verge of a steep descent, down which weKwent, not 
without some risk of falling. At last we came to a gate; it was 
locked; however, on John Jones shouting, an elderly man with 
his right hand bandaged came and opened it. I asked him what 
was the matter with his hand, and he told ne that he had lately lost 
three fingers, whilst working at a saw-mill up at the castle. On 
my inquiring about the inn he said he was the master of it, and 
led the way to a long neat low house nearly opposite to a little 
bridge over a brook, which ran down the valley toward the 
north. I ordered some ale and bread-and-butter, and whilst our 
repast was being got ready John Jones and I went to the bridge. 

“ This bridge, sir,’^ said John, “ is called Pont y Velin Gasteil, 
the bridge of the Castle Mill; the inn was formerly the mill of 
the castle, and is still called Melin y CastelL As soon as you 
are over the bridge you are in shire Amwythig, which the Saxons 
call Shropshire. A little way up on yon hill is Glawdd Offa or 
Offa’s dyke, built of old by the Brenin Offa in order to keep us 
poor Welsh within our bounds.^V 
As we stood on the bridge i inquired of Jones the name of the 
brook which was running merrily beneath it. „ 

“ The Geiriog, sir,” said John, “ the same river that we saw at 
.Pont y Meibion.” 

“ The river,” said I, ‘‘ which Huw morris loved so well, whose 
praises he has sung, and which he has introduced along with 
Gefn Uchaf in a stanza in which he desc)!;ibes the Ifospitality of 
Chirk Gastle in his day, and whicb runs thus: 

‘‘ Pe byddai ’r Gefn Ucha, 

Yii gig ac yn fara, 

A Gheiriog fawr yma ’n fir ami bob tro, 

Rhy ryfedd fae iddyn’ 

Barhau banner blw)"ddyn, 

I wyr bob yn gan-nyn ar ginic^.” 

. A good pennill that, sir,” said John Jones. ‘‘ Pity that the 
halls of great people no longer flow with rivers of beer, nor have 
mountains of bread and beef for all comers.” 

‘‘No pity at all,” said I; “things are better a:? they are. 
Those mountains of bread and beef, mnd those rivers of ale 
merely encouraged vassalage, fawning and idleness; better to 
pay for one’s dinner proudly and independently at one’s inn, 
than to go and cringe for it at a great man’s table.” 

We crossed the bridge, walked a little way up the hill which 
was beautifully wooded, and then retraced our steps’^'to the little 
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inn, where I found nof/ wife and daughter waiting for us, and verv 
hungry. We sat down, John Jones with us, and proceeded to 
despatch «>ur bread-and-butter and ale. The bread-and-butter 

were good enough, but the ale poorish. Ohj for an Act of Parlia 
ment to force people to brew good ale! After finishing our humble 
meal we got up and having paid our reckoning went back into 
the park, the gate of which the landlord again unlocked for us 
We strolled towards the north along the base of the hill. The 
imagination of n^ can scarcely conceive a scene more beautiful 
than the one which we were now enjoying. Huge oaks studded 
tile lower side of the hill, towards the top was a belt of forest 
above which rose the eastern walls of the castld ; the whole forest’ 
cMtle, and the green bosom of the hill glorified by the lustre of 
the sun. As we proceeded we again roused the deer, and affair, 
saw the three old black fellows, evidently the patriarchs of the 
herds, with their white enormous horns; with these ancient 
gentlefolks I very much wished to make acquaintance, arfd tried 
to get near them, but no! they would suffer no such thinff- off 
they glided, their white antlers, like the barked top bousL of 
old pollards, glancing in the sunshine, the smaller dappled 
creatures following them bounding and frisking. We had akin 
got veiT near the castle when John Jones told me that if we 
would follow him he would show us something very remarkable- 
1 asked him what it was, ^ * 

(t Cawr,” he replied. The figure of a giant/’ 

What giant? ” said I. 

But on this point hq, could give me no information. I told mv 
wife and daughter what he .had said, and finding that they 
wished to see the figure I bade John Jones lead us to it. He S 

would make fine chests for the dead, sir ” 

What an obseTOtion! how calculated, amidst the most 
bounding joy and bliss, to remind man of his doom! A moment 

^1 ^ felt sad and mournful! 

I Itched at my wife and daughter, who were gazing admirindv 

few remembefed that if a 

few short years at most we should all three be laid in the cold 
narrow home formed^ of four elms or oaken boards, our only 
prment the flannel shroud, the cold damp earth above us 
nstead of the bright glorious sky. Oh, how sad and mSu! I 
became! I soon comforted myself, however, bv refl^ST that 
such IS the wai of Heaven, and that Heaven is good ® 

After we 'had descended foe avenue some way John Jones 
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began to look about him and getting on tjae bank on the deft 
side disappeared. We went on and in a, little time saw him again 
beckoning to us some way farther down, but still on ,Sie bank. 
When we drew, nigh to him, he bade -us get on the bank ; we did 
so and followed , him some way amidst furze and lyng. Ail of a 
, sudden he exclaimed There it is! ” Wejooked and saw a large 
figure standing on a pedestal* On going up to it. we found it 
to be a Hercules leaning on his clubs indeed a copy of the Farnese 
HerculeSj as we gathered from an inscription in La,tin partly 
defaced. We felt rather disappointed, as we. expected that it 
would have turned out to. be the figure of some huge Welsh 
champion of old. We, however, s,aid nothing to our guide. John 
Jones, in order that we might properly appreciate the size of the 
statue by contrasting it with his own body, got upon the.ped.estal, 
and stood up beside the figure, to the elbow of w^hich his iiead 
little more than reached. 

I told, him that in my country, the eastern part of Lloegr, I had 
seen a man quite as tall , as the statue. 

“ Indeed, sir,” said he; “ who is. it? ” 

“ Hales the Norfolk giant,” I replied, w^ho has a sister seven 
inches shorter than himself, who is yet seven inches taller than 
any man in the county when her brother is out of i:|.” 

When John Jones got down he asked me who the man was 
whom, the statue was intended to represent. 

“ Erchwl,” I replied, “ a mighty man of old, who with his 
club cleared the country of thieves, serpents, and monsters.” 

I now proposed that we should return to LlangoHen, where- 
upon we retraced our stejas, and Ijacl nearly reached the farm- 
house of the castle when John Jones said that we had better 
return by the low road, by doing which we should ^ee the castle- 
lodge and also its gate which was considered one of the wonders 
of Wales. We followed his advice and passing by the front of the 
castle northwards soon came to the lodge. The lodge had nothing 
remarkable in its appearance, but . the gate which was of iron 
w'as truly magnificent. . . ^ 

On the top were two figures of wolves which John Jones sup- 
posed to be those of foxes. The wolf of Chirk is not intended to 
be expressive of the northern name of its proprietor, but is the 
armorial bearing of his family by the maternal side, and originated 
in one Ryred, surnamed Blaidd or Wolf from his ferocity in war, 
from whom the family, which only assumed thename of Middleton 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century y** on the occasion of its 
representative . marrying a rich Shropshire, heiress of that name, 
traces descent.:'," ■ 

The wolf of Chirk is a Cambrian, not a Gothic wolf, and though 

a wolf of battle,” is the wolf not of Biddulph but of€lyred. 






A visitor. Apprenticeship to the Imo. Crock Daranau, Xobe ' 
Vega, Mo life like the travellefs P ■ . 

O NE morning as I sat alone a gentleman was announced. On 
his entrance : I recognised in him the magistrate's clerk 
owing to whose good word, as it appeared to me, I had been 
permitted to remain during the examination into the affair of the 
wounded butcher. He was a stout, strong-made man, somewhat 
under the middle height, with a ruddy face, and very clear grev 
eyes. I handed him a chair which he took and said that his name 
was R , and that he had taken the liberty of calling as he 
had a great desire to be acquainted with me. On my. askino* 
him his^ reason for that desire he told me that it proceeded from 
ms having read a book of mine about Spain, which had much 
interested him. 

^ Good, said I, “ you can’t give an author a better reason 
loi coming |o see him than being pleased with his book. I assure 

you that you are most. welcome.” 

in dm <iiscourse I said that I presumed he was 

fessim?” I am a member of that much-abused pro- 

"And unjustly abtised,” s^aid I; -it is a profession which 
abounds with honourable men, and in which I believe there are 
fewer scamps^than in any other. The most honourable men I 
lawyers; they were men whose word 
their bond, and who would have preferred ruin to breaking 

tc a limb of the law? ” said Mr. R. 

to it “ but I might be, for I served an apprenticeship 

hand ^ ^i^aking me by the 

mTpartn2> and settle at Llangollen and be 

^ partnership would 

for the W -nd flighty 

pause : ^ ^ a 
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: “ I have no reason to complain of it,’’ Said he, with a con- 
tented air. 

I suppose you are married? ” said 1. ■ 

Oh yes,” said he, “ I have both a wife and family.” 

“ A native of Llangollen ?” said I. 

“ No,” said he; “ I was born at Llan -Silin, a place some way 
off across the Berwyn.” 

“ Llan Silin? " said I, “ I have a great desire to visit it some 
day or other.” 

“ Why so? ” said he, “ it offers nothing interesting.” 

** I beg your pardon,” said I ; “ unless I am much mistaken, 
the tomb of the great poet Huw Morris is in Llan Silin church- 
hard.” 

“ Is it possible that you have ever heard of Huw Morris ? ” 
Oh yes,” said I; “ and I have not only heard of him but 
am acquainted with his writings; I read them when a boy.” 

How very extraordinary,” said he; “ well, you are quite 
right about his tomb; when a boy I have played dozens of times 
on the flat stone with my schoolfellows.” 

We talked of Welsh poetry; he said he had not dipped much 
into it, owing to its difficulty; that he was master of the colloquial 
language of Wales, but understood very little of the*»language of 
Welsh poetry, which was a widely different thing. I asked him 
whether he had seen Owen Pugbjs translation of “ Paradise 
Lost.” Pie said he had, but could only partially understand it, 
adding, however, that those parts which he could make out 
appeared to him to be admirably executed, that amongst these 
there was one which had particularly struck him, namely: 

** Ar eu col o rygnu croch > 

Daranaii.” 

The rendering of Milton’s 

“ And on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder.” 

which, grand as it was, was certainly equalled by the Welsh 
version and perhaps surpassed, for that he was disposed to think 
that there was something more terrible in “ croeh^ daranau,” 
than, in harsh 'thunder.” 

“' I am disposed to think so too,” said I. “ Now can you tell 
me where Owen Pugh is buried ?”. . ■ ' — 

I cannot,” said he; “ but I suppose you can tell me; you, 
who know the burying-place of Huw Morris, are probably 
acquainted with the burying-place of Owen Pugh.'® 
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“ No,” said I “ I.am not. Unlike Huw Morris, Owen Putrh 
has never had his history witten, though perhaps quite as 
interesting a history might be made out of the life of the o„;2 
student as out of that of the popular poet. As soon as ever r 
learn where his grave is I shall assuredly make a pilgrimage ta 
Mr. R then asked me a good many questions about 
Spain, and a certain smgular race of people about whom I have 
wntten a good deal, ^fore going away he told me that a friend 

J— y-j would call upon me provided he 
thought I should not consider his doing so an intrusion. “Let 
him come by all means,” said I; “ I shall never look upon a 
visit from a friend of yours in the light of an intrusion.” 

In a few days came his friend, a fine tall athletic man of about 
Welshman,” said I, as I looked at him. 
said he, ■ I am a native of Lincolnshire, but I' have 
resided m Llangollen for thirteen years.” 

In what capacity? ” , 

“ In the wine-trade,” said he. 

“ Instead of coming to Llangollen,” said I, “ and entering into 

;• Well,’”^id he, with a smile, “ I had once or twice tliou-^ht of 
doing so. However, fate brought me to Llangollen, and I am not 
sorry that she did, for I haije done very well here ” 

I soon found out that he was a well-read and indeed hiriilv 

accomp.ished man. Like his friend R- — Mr. J asked^mo 

a great many questions about Spain. By degrees we irot no T 
subject of Spanish literature. „I said that the literaturf of Splin 
a first-rate literature, but that it was not very exteL°ve He 
^ de Vega was muS 

iync poet, but a prose writer of marvellous abilitv me 

i^r thrwSlS”''^“^ ghosfstory 

thb ^ with about 

the road 

amongst other things, “that'^hewas^heSbLrrat^Sa?^^^^ 

IPISSfS 

ling gentleSrXm ^ a travel- 

g gentlefnan, whom I accompamed in all his wanderings. 



CHAPTER 56 

Ringing ^ of bells. ■ Battle of Alma. The brown jug. Ale cf 
Llangollen. Reverses 


O N the third of October — I think that was the date — as my 
family and myself, attended by. trusty John Jones, were 
returning: on foot from visiting a park not far from Rhiwabon we 
heard, when, about a mile from Llangoikn, a sudden ringing of 
the bells of the place, and a loud shouting. lEh'esently we observed 
a postman hurrying in a cart from the direction of the town. 
“ Peth yw y matter? said John Jones. Ymatter, y matter!” 
said the postman in a tone of exultation. . “Sebastopol wedi 
cymmeryd. Hurrah!^® 
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I have been five times across the-' Alps,, and in every capital of 
Europe. My master at length dying left me in his will something 
handsome, whereupon I determined to be a, servant nio longer, 
but married, and came to Llangollen, which I had visited long 
before with my master, and had been much pleased with. After 
a little time these premises becoming vacant, I took them, and 
set up in the , public line, more to have something to do than for 
the sake of gain, about which, indeed, I need not trouble myself 
much, my poor, dear master, as I said before, having done very 
handsomely by me at his death., Here I have lived for several 
years, receiving strangers, and improving my house and grounds, 
l am tolerably comfortable, but confess I sometimes look back to 
my former roving life rather wistfully, for there is no life so merry 
as the traveller’s.” , , . , 

Pie was about the middle age and somewhat under the middle 
size. I had a good deal of conversation with him, and was much 
struck with his frank, straightforward manner. He enjoyed a 
high character at Llangollen for probity and likewise for clever- 
ness, being reckoned an excellent gardener, and an almost un- 
equalled cook. His master, the travelling gentleman, might well 
leave him a handsome remembrance in his will, for he had not 
only been an excellent and trusty servant to him, byi had once 
saved his life at the hazard of his own, amongst the frightful 
precipices of the Alps. Such retired gentlemen’s servants, or such 

publicans either, as honest A , are not every day to be found. 

His grounds, principally laid out by his own hands, exhibited 
an infinity of taste, and his house, into ^^^hich I looked, was a 
perfect picture of neatness. Any tqurist visiting Llangollen for a 
short period could do no better than take up his abode at the 
hostelry of honest A * 
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‘‘ What does he s£y ? ” said my wife anxiously to me. 

“ Why, that Sebastopol is taken,’ said I. 

“Thefx you have been mistaken,” said my wife smiling' “ for 
you always said that the place would either not be taken ^ at all 
or would cost the allies to take it a deal of time and an immense 
quantity of blood and treasure, and here it is taken at once 
for the allies only landed the other day. Well, thank God von 
have been mistaken! ” 5 y u 

“ Thank God, indeed,” said I, “ always supposing that I have 
been mistaken—but I hardly think from what I have known of 
the Russians that they would let their town — however, let us hoop 
they have let it be taken. Hurrah! ” ^ 

We reached our dwelling. My wife and daughter went in 
John Jones betook himself to his cottage, and I went into the 
town, in which there was a great excitement; a wild nmninsr 
troop of boys was shouting “ Sebastopol wedi cymmeryd. HurraM 
Hurrah! ” Old Mr, Jones was standing bare-headed at his door 
Ah,” said the old gentleman. “ I am glad to see you. Let m 
congratulate each other,” he added, shaking me by the hand 
Sebastopol taken, and in so short a time. How fortunate t 
" Fortunate indeed,” said I, returning his hearty shake*’ “ T 
only hope k may be true.” ’ 

“ Oh, there can be no doubt of its being true,” said the old 
gentleman. “ The accounts are most positive. Gome in, and I 
wil tell you all the circumstances.” I followed him into his 
little back parlour, where we both sat down. 

it clerk, “ I will tell you all about 

landed about, twenty miles from Sebastopol and 
P'^°eeecled to march against it. When nearly half-way thev 
found the Russians posted on a hill. Their position was naturally 
very strong, and Aey had made it more so by means of redoubts 
and trenches However, the allies, undismayed, attacked the 
en^y and after a desperate resistance, drove them over the hill 
and follovying fast at their heels entered the town pell-mell with 
them, ^ing it and all that remained alive of the Russian army 

ff Welsh fusiliers were the first to mount the hill. They 

suffered hornbly-mdeed almost the whole regiment was cut to 
pieces; but what of that? they showed that the courage of the 
Ancient Britom still survives in their descendants. And now I 
intend to stand beverage. I assure you I do. No words! I insist 
upon It I have heard you say you are fond of good ale, afd I 
mtend to fetch you a pint of such ale as I am sure you never 

fhf^Xthrh he hurried out of the room, and 

through the shop into the street. 

Well, ’■'•said I, when I was by myself, “ if this news does not 
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regularly surprise me! ■ I can easily, concei'^re that the Russians 

%vould be beaten in a pitched battle by the English and French 

but that they should have been so quickly followed I’p by the 
allies as not to be able to shut their gates and man their wails 
is to me incoiiceivable. Why, the Russians retreat like the wind, 
and have a thousand ruses at commandy in order to retard an 
enemy. So at least I thought, but it is plain that I know nothing 
about them, nor indeed much of my own countrymen ; I should 
never have thought that English soldiers could have marched 
fast enough to overtake Russians, more especially with such a 

being to command them, as , whom I and indeed almost 

every one else have always considered a dead weight on the 
English service. I suppose, however, that both they and their 
commander were spurred on by the active French.*’ 

Presently, the old church clerk made his appearance with a 
glass in one hand, and a brown jug of ale in the other. 

He?e,” said he, filling the glass, “ is some of the real Lan- 
gollen ale, I got it from the little inn, the Eagle, over the way, 
which was always celebrated for its ale. They stared at me when 
I went in and asked for a pint of ale, as they knew that for twenty 
years I have drunk no liquor whatever, owing to the state of 
my stomach, which will not allow me to drink anything stronger 
than water and tea. I told them, however, it was for a gentleman 
a friend of mine, whom I wished to treat in honour of the fall of 
Sebastopol.” 

I would fain have excused myself, but the old gentleman 
■ insisted on my drinking. ^ 

‘‘ Well,” said I, taking the glass, thank God that our gloomy 
forebodings are not likely to be realised. Oes y byd i’r giod 
Fr>^thoneg! May Britain’s glory last as long as the^worldi ” ' 
Then, looking for a moment at the ale.- which was ofa-dark- 
brown colour, I put the glass to my lips and drank. 

Ah! ” said the old church clerk, I see you like it, for you 
have . emptied^ the glass at. a draught.” .. . . * 

“Tt is good aIe,” saidT. '. - ' 

"" Good,” said the old gentleman rather hastily, ‘‘ good: did 
you ever taste any so good in your life ? ” 

“ \¥hy, as to that,” said I, "M hardly know what to say; I 
have drunk some' very good ale in my day. However,. I’ll trouble 
you for another '.glass,” , , . . . 

^ , “ Oh ho,, you will,” the old. gentlenpn; “. that’s enough; 
if you did not. .thijakdt .you woiild not ask for, .more. 

This,”- said. he, as he filled-. the glass again,..- '“is genuine malt and 
hop liquor, brewed in a way only known, they say, to some few 
people in this place. You must, however, take care how much 
you take of it. Only a fev/ glasses will make you dispute with 
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your friends, and a : few more quarrel., with -tliem. Strange 
things are said of what Llangollen ale 'made people do of yore* 
and yet f remember that when I .was young and could drink ale* 
two or three glasses ■ of . the Llangollen juice of the barley eoni 
would make me — however, those . times . are gone byd* 

‘Mias Llangollen ale,” said I 'after tasting ..the. second,. glass 
“ ever been sung in Welsh?, is there no englyii upon it? ” . . * 
.‘“No,” said the old church clerk, “at any rate that I ani 
aware.” 

" Well,” said I, “ I can’t sing its. praises .in ‘a Welsh englynj 
but I think I can contrive to do so in an English quatrain with 
the help of what you have told me. .What do you think of this? 

“ Llangollen’s brown ale is with malt and hop lifo; 

’Tis good; but don’t quaff it from evening, till dawn; 

For too much of that ale will incline you to strife; 

Too much of that ale has caused knives to be draT/n.” 

That’s not so had,” said the old church clerk, “but I think 
some of our bards could have produced something better — that 
IS, in Welsh; for example old— What’s the name of the old 
bard who wrote so many englynion on ale? ” 

Sion iudor,” said I; “Oh yes; but he was a great poet 
Ah, he has written; some |yonderfui englynion on ale; but you 
will j-'lease to bear in mind that all his englynion are upon bad 
ale, and it is easier to turn to ridicule what is bad than to do 

anything hlce justice ^o what is good.” 

Oh, great was the rejoicii^g for a few days at Llangollen for 
the reported triumph; and the share of the Welsh in that triumph 
reconcded fos^a time the descendants of the Ancient Britons to the 
seed of the coiling serpent. “Welsh and Saxons together will 
conquer the world! ” shouted brats as they stood barefooted in 
the kenneL In a little time, however, news not quite so cheering 
ihcrc had been a battle fought, it is true, in which tho 
Kussians had been.beaten, and the little Welsh had very much 
i ^tmguKhed themsdves, but no Sebastopol had been taken. 

1 tie Russians had retreated to their town, which, till then almost 
nn the land side, they had, following their old maxim 
never despair,” rendered almost impregnable in a few days, 
chiefly owing to the supineness of the British 
, were loitering on the field of battle. In a word, all 
liappened which the writer, from his knowledge of the 

and his own countrymen, had conceived likely to happen 

e epnmng. Then came the news of the commencement 
seemingly intenmnable siege, and of disasters and disgraces 
lie part of the Bribshj there was no more shouting at Llan- 
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I 'gollen in connection with' tlie Crimean expeditjon. ■ But tlie subject 
; is a disagreeable one, and tlie writer will dismiss it . after a few 
: brief words. ^ " 

It was quite riglit and consistent witli the justice of God that 
the British amis should be subjected to disaster and ignominy 
about that period, A deed of infamous injustice and cruelty had 
been perpetrated^ and the perpetrators instead of being punished 
had received applause and promotion; so if the British expedition 
_ to Sebastopol was a disastrous and ignominious onCj who can 
I wonder ? Was it likely that the groans of poor Parry would be 
3 unheard from the corner to which he had retired to hide his head 
j by the Ancient of days who sits above the cloudy and from 

( thence sends judgments ? 


,, , CHAPTER 57 

j The newspaper. A new walk. . Fentre y Dwr. Oatmeal and 
I barley-meal. The man on horseback. Heavy news 

j 

j '** |-^EAR me,’* said I to my wife as I sat by the, hre one^Saturday 
morning, looking at a newspaper wliich had been sent to 
us from our own district, ** what is tliis? Why, the death of our 

old friend Dr. . He died last TtSiesday' week after a short 

illness, for he preached in his church at the previous Sunday.’* 

** Poor man! ” said my wife. How sorr^ I am to hear of his 
death! However, he died in the fulness of years after a long and 
exemplary life. He was an excellent man and good Christian 
shepherd. I knew him well; you I think only saw^ him once.’* 
But I shall never forget him,*’ said. I, “ nor .how animated, 
his features became when I talked to him about Wales, for he, 
yoU' know, was a Welshman. I forgot to ask what part of, Wales: 

, he came from. I suppose I shall never know now.” 

Feeling indisposed either for writing or reading, I: determined 
to take a walk to Pentre y D'wr, a village in tlie nortli-west part 
I of the . valley which I had not yet visited. . I p'uiposed going by a 

i path under the .Eglwysig' crags w'hich I had heard led "thither ■ 

and to , return by the monastery. ■ I set out. .The day was dull 
'and gloomy. Grossing the canal I purs.ued my course by ..romantic 
lanes till I found myself under the crags. The rocky ridge here 
turns away to the north, having previously. Sun from the east to 
.the west. . 

After proceeding nearly , a mile amidst very beautiful scenery 
I came to a farm-yard where I saW: several : men engaged in 
repairing a building. This farm-yard' was. in a very sequestered 
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Situation; a hill pverhung it on the west, h^f-way up who<!P 
side stood a farm-house to which it probably pertained. On th 
north-west was a most romantic hill covered with wood to th 
very top. A wild valley led, I knew not whither, to the north 
between crags and the wood-covered hill. Going up to a man of 
respectable appearance, who seemed to be superintendins the 
others, I asked him in English the way to Pentre y Dwr. He renlieH 
that I must follow the path up the hill towards the house, beliind 
which I should find a road which would lead me through the 
wood to Pentre y Dwr. As he spoke very good English I asked him 
where he had learnt it. ■ 

I gathered from him that he lived in the house on the hill 
and was a farmer. I asked him to what place the road un the 
valley to the north led. ■ 

;‘We generally go by that road to Wrexham,” he replied- 
It IS a short but a wild road through the hills.” r , 

After a little discourse on the times, which he fold me were 

not quite so bad for farmers as they had been, I bade him fare- 
well, 

Mount^g the hill I passed round the house, as the farmer had 
directed me, and turned to the west along a path on the side of 
le mountain. A deep vHley was on my left, and on my right 
above me a thick wood, principally of oak. About a mile farler 
on the path winded down a descent, at the bottom of which I 
saw a brook and a number of cottages beyond it 

nnH brook Jiy means of a long slab laid acrms 

and reached the cottages. I was now as I supposed in Pentre y 
Dwr, and APentre y dwr most truly it looked, for those Welsh 
words signify m English the village of the water, and the brook 
here ran through the village, in every room of which its pretty 
murmuring sound must have been audible. I looked about me 
m the hope of seeing somebody of whom I could ask a question 
s^ing no one I turned to the south intending to 

cottage I saw a woman to all appearance very old standing by 
the door, and asked her in Welsh where I was ^ 

In Pentre Dwr,” said she. “ This house and those yonder,” 
pomti^ to the cottages past which I had come, “ are Lntre y 
Dw. There_is. however, another Pentre Dwr up the glen yonder ” 
^ she, pointing fovyards the north— “ which is called Pentre 
lo^r)“” «PPer)~this is called Pentre Dwr isaf (the 

briok? the water of the 
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never thought of the 


. Likely, enough,’^ 
matter before.’* 

She was blear-eyedj and her skin, which seemed drawn tight 
over her forehead and cheek-bones, was of the colour bf parch- 
ment. I asked her how old she was. 

“ Fifteen after three twenties,” she replied; meaning that she 
was seventy-five. 

From her appearance I should almost have guessed that she 
had been fifteen after four twenties. I, however, did not tell 
her so, for I am always cautious not to hurt the feelings of any- 
body, especially of the aged. 

Continuing my way I soon overtook a man driving five or six 
very large hogs. One of these which was muzzled was of a truly 
immense size, and walked with considerable difficulty on account 
of its fatness. I walked for some time by the side of the noble 
porker, admiring it. At length a man rode up on horseback 
from the way we had come; he said something to the driver of 
the hogi, who instantly unmuzzled the immense creature, wbo 
gave a loud grunt on finding his snout and mouth free. From 
the conversation which ensued between the two men I found that 
the driver was the servant and the other the master. 

Those hogs are too fat to drive along the road,’’ said I at 
last to the latter. * 

We brought them in a cart as far as the Pentre Dwr,” said 
the man on horseback, “ but as they /lid not like the jolting we 
took them out.” 

And where are you taking them to? ” said I. 

“To Llangollen,” said the man, “ for the fair on Monday.” 

“ What does that big fellow weigh? ” said I, pointing to the 
largest hog. 

“He’ll weigh about eighteen score,” said the nian, 

“ What do you mean by eighteen score? ” said I. 

“ Eighteen score of pounds,” said the man. 

“ And how much do you expect to get for him? ” 

“ Eight pounds; I shan’t take less.” 

** And who will buy him? ” said I, * 

“ Some gent from Wolverhampton or about there,” said the 
man; “ there will be plenty of gents from Wolverhampton at 
the .fair.”. 

“ And what do you fatten your hogs upon? said I. 

, “ Oatmeal,” said the man. , ^ , 

' And why not on barley-meal? ” ■ .F 

“ Oatmeal is the best,” said the man; “ the gents from Wolver- 
hampton prefer them fattened on oatmeal.’* 

“ Do the gents of Wolverhampton,” said I, “ eat the hogs ? ” 

“ They do not,” said the man; “ they buy them to sell again; 
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Md they like hogs fed on oatmeal best, because they are tbf. 

lattest.’* . « . , 

“But &e pork is not the best,” said I ; “ all hog-flesh raised 

on oatmeal is bitter and wiry; became do you see— 

“I see you are in the trade,” said the man, “ and understand 

a tiling or two*®V 

“ I understands thing or two,” said I, “ but I am not in the 
trade. Do you come from far ? 

“ From Llandeglo,** said the man. 

‘‘ Are you a hog-merchant said I. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ and a horse-dealer, and a farmer, thoush 
rather a small one.” ® 

“ I suppose, as you are a horse-dealer,” said I, " you travel 
much about?” j » r “ imvei 

lAr ^ travelled a good deal about 
Wales and England.” 

“ Have you been in Ynys Fon? ” said L 

“ I see you are a Welshman,” said the man. ^ 

‘‘ No,” said I, “ but I know a little Welsh.” 

rtan*ell““' “ ^ 

Pem?aetrL^?” said I, " who lives at 

^ “ I know him well,” said the man, “ and an honest fellow he 
“ And Mr. Bos? said I. 

What Bos?’* said he. “Do you mean a lusty, red-faced 
man in top-boots andkgrey coat? ” 

“ That’s he,” said L 

“ He’s a clever one,” said the man. “ I suppose by your 
knowing these people you are a drover or a horse-dealer. Yes ” 
said he, turning half-round in his saddle and looking at me 
^ horse-dealer. I remember you well now, and once 

sold a horse to you at Chelmsford.” 

““ jiu«e-dealer,” said I, “ nor did I ever buy a horse 
at Chelmsford. I see you have been about England. Have you 

ever bem in Norfolk or Suffolk? ” you 

“ Whereabouts in Suffolk? ” said I. 

‘‘ At a filace called said the man. 

In what line of bu^ness? ” said I, 

Ishaii I teil you his name? ” said L 

« sliould loiow his name,” said the man. 

evertheless, said I, “ I will tell it you— his name was — 
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■ Weils”*: said tlie man, “sure enough' that is his name/’ '■ 

“ It was his name/” said I, “ but I am sorry to tell you he is 
no more. To»day is Saturday. He died last Tuesday week „and 
; was probably buried last Monday* An excellent mar? was Dr* 
H. O. A credit to Ms country and to his order.”. 

The man was silent for some time and then said with a softer 
voice and a very different- manner from that he had used before, 
“I never saw Mm. but once, and that -was more than twenty 
years ago — but I have heard say that he was an excellent man — 
I see, sir, that you are a clergyman.*” 

I am no clergyman/” said I, “ but I knew your uncle and 
prized him. What was his native place? 

“ Gorwen,*’ said the man; then taking out his handkerchief 
he wiped his eyes, and said with a faltering voice, “ This will be 
heavy news there.” 

We were now past the monastery, and bidding Mm farewell 
I descended to the canal, and returned home by its bank, whilst 
the Wdisli drover, the nephew of the learned, eloquent and 
exemplary Welsh doctor, pursued with his servant and animals 
his way by the high road to Llangollen. 

Many sons of Welsh yeomen brought up to the Church have 
become ornaments of it in distant Saxon lands, bub few, very 
few, have by learning, eloquence and Christian virtiH^ss reflected 
SO' much lustre upon it as Hugh O of Gorwen. 


CHAPTER 58 

Sunday night. Sleeps sin^ and old age. The dream, Lanikin 
figure, A literary purchase 

T he Sunday morning was a gloomy one. I attended service^ at- 
church- with my family. The service was in English, and the 
younger Mr. E— — preached. The text I have' forgotten, but 
L remember perfectly well that the sermon -was scriptural and 
elegant. "When we came out the rain was failing in torrents. 
Neither I nor my family went to church in -the afternoon. I how- 
ever attended the evening service which is always in Welsh. The 
elder -Mr. -E—-- preached. Text 2 Cor. x. 5. The sermon, was 
an admirable, one, admonitory, ■' pathetic and highly 'eloquent; 
I went home very much edified, andedifiea my wife and -Henrietta, 
by -repeating to them in English- the greater part of the discourse 
j which I had been listening to in Welsh. After- supper, in which 
,il^did not join, for I never " take supper, provided 1 have taken ' 
;dimier5 they went to bed whilst I remained seated -be%e the fire. 



lo rcaa an^teriuae ot the celebrated Tom I purchased 
It and turned away from the stall. Scarcely had I done so when 
1 saw a »vild-looking woman with two wild children looking at 
me. The woman curtseyed to me, and I thought I recognised 
the elder of the two Irish females whom I had seen in the tent 
on the green meadow near Chester. I was going to address her 
but just then my -wife called to me from the shop and I went to 
her, and when I returned to look for the woman she and her 
Children had disappeared, and though I searched about for her 
could not see her, for which I was sorry, as I wished very much 
to have some conveisation with her about the ways of the Irish 
wanderera. I was thinking of going to look for her up “ Paddy’s 
tangle, ^ but my wife meeting me begged me to go home with 
her,, as it was getting late. So I went home with my better half 
beming rny late literary acquisition in my hand. ’ 

l hat night I sat up very late reading tlie life of Twm o’r Nant 

interlude which was’ 

styled (^oeth a Thylody; or, Riches and Poverty.” The life 
1 had read in my boyhood in an old Welsh magazine, and I now 
read it again wth great zest, and no wonder, as it is probably 
e most i^markable autobiography ever penned. The interlude 
indeed any of the dramatic pieces of 
vm o r Is-ant, though I had frequendy wished to procure some 

Pr. T ^ eagerness. Of the 

whiVh! -U account and also some extracts from it, 

winch will enable the reader to judge of Tom’s personal character, 

mat form interlude, from which the reader 
whnm tolerably correct idea of the poetical powers of him 
whom his countrymen delight to call “ the Welsh Shakespeare.” 


CHAPTER 59 

Nutory of Twm o’r J^ant. Eagerness for leamh 
mlerlude. The cruel fighter. Raising wood, 
hour. Turnpike-keeping. Death in the snow. 
Jeat I^Muse a friend. Strength in old age. 


^ 7725 

The luckless 
Tom^s: great 
Resurrection 


i-Dorp my parents/*»^says Thomas Edwards, 
•e poor people and very ignorant. I: was brought 
m.a place called Lower 'Pen Parchells on' land 
^oged:to the celebrated lolo Goch. My parents 
oved - to'.the: Nant; (or, chngle) ' m 
lace .called Goom Pemanti yThe Nant^' w 
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middlemost -of three liomesteads, which. in the Gooiiij and 
are , called the Upper^ Middle^ and Lower Nant; and it so hap- 
pened that in the ' Upper Nant there were people who had a boy 
of about the 'same age as myseifj and forasmuch as they were 
better to do in the world- than my parents, they having- only two 
children wiiilst^ mine' had ten, I m^as called Tom of the Dingle> 
whilst- he was *denommated Thomas Wiiliamsd’ 

After giving some anecdotes of Ins childhood he goes -on thus: 
Time passed on till I was about .eight years old, and then in 
the, summer I was lucky enough to be sent to school for three 
weeks; and as, soon as I had learnt to spell and read a few^ words 
I conceived a mighty desire to learn to write; so I went in quest 
of elderberries to make me ink, and my first essay in writing was 
trying to copy on the sides of the leaves of books the letters of the 
words I read. It happened, however, that a shop in the village 
caught fire and the greater part of it was burnt, only a few trifles 
being saved, and amongst the scorched articles my mother got 
for a penny a number of sheets of paper burnt at the edges, and 
sewed them together to serve as copy-books for me. Without 
loss of time I went to the smith of Waendwysog, who wrote for 
me the letters on the upper part of the leaves; and carqful enough 
was I to fill the whole paper with scrawlings which looked for all 
the world like crows’ feet. I went on getting paper - and ink, and 
something to copy now from tliis person, and now from that,- 
until i learned to read Welsh and to*wite it at the same 
He copied out a great many carols and songs, and the neigh- 
bours observing his fondness for learning, ^persuaded his father, 
to allow him to go to the village SQfciooi to learn English. At the 
end of three weeks, however, his father, considering that he was 
losing his time, would allow him to go no longer, took him 
into the fields 'in order that the boy might assist him in his laboiu'. ’ 
Ncvertliei-ess Tom would not give up his literary pursuits, buti 
continued scribbling, and copying out songs and carols. When he 
was about ten he formed an acquaintance with an old man, 
chapel-reader ■ in Pentr6 y Foelas, who had, a great many .old 
books in his possession, wlxicli he allowed Tom to -read; ' he theU:^ 
had the honour of becoming an amanuensis to a poet. 

I became', very intimate,” says he, “ with a man who was ai 
poet; he could ' neither read nor write; but ' he was a' poet by 
nature, having ' a muse w’onderfully glib at making triplets and 
quartets. He was nicknamed Turn -Tai '«r^e Moor. He made^ 
an cngiyn.for. me to put 'in a book, in which I was inserting ali- 
the verses I could collect: 






Tom. Evan’s the lad for hunting up songs, 

Tom Evan to ; whom the,, best" learning belohgs-;' 
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■' 'Betwixt tis two pasteboards be verses bas’ got/ ' ' 
Sufficient to bil the whole country, I wot/ 

t 

“ I was in the habit of writing my name Tom or Thomas 
Evans before I went to school for a fortnight in order to learn 
hngJish; but then I altered it into Thomas Edwards, for Evan 
Edwards was the name of my father, and I should have been 
making myself a bastard had I continued calling myself by niv 
lirst name. However I had the honour of being secretary to the 
0 d poet. When he had made a song he would keep it in his 
memory till 1 came to him. Sometimes after the old man had 
repeated his composition to me I would begin to dispute with 
him, asking whether the thing would not be better another wav 
and he could hardly keep from flying into a passion with me for 
putting his work to the torture.” 

It was then the custom for young lads to go about playing what 
were called interludes, namely dramatic pieces on religious or 
moral subjects, written by rustic poets. Shortly after Tom had 
attained the age of twelve he went about with certain lads of 
Wantglyn playing these pieces, generally acting the part of a girl 
because, he says, he had the best voice. About this time he 
wote an nverlude himself, founded on “John Bunyan’s Spiritual 
Courtship, which was, however, stolen from him by a young 
fellow from Anglesey, along with the greater part of the poeim 
and pieces wfoch he had copied. This affair at first very much 
disheartened Tpm: plucking up his spirits, however, heZent on 
composing, and soon,acquired amongst his neighbours the title 
ol the poet, to the great nprtification of his parents, who were 
anxious to see him become an industrious husbandman. 

J'^as quite fourteen,” says he, “ I had made another 

dfo ‘ ^bout it they 

d all they could to induce me to destroy it. However, I would 

o/tw” ’ Llangwin, a celebrated poet 

of the time,^who took It to Llandyrnog, where he sold it for ten 
siin^mf to lads,of the place, who performed it the following 
never got anything for my labour, save a sup of 
ale from the players when 1 met them. This at tlie heel of other 
^ngs would have induced me to give up poetry, had it been in 
the power^ of anything to do so. 1 made two interludes,” he 
contmuesi^ ^one for the people of Llanbedr in the Vale of Glwyd 
and the other for theJads of Llanarmon in Yale, one onlhe 
subject of Naaman’s leprosy, and the other about hypocrisy 
mSrth^m ? the work of Richard Srry of 

th!?T ^ ^ madnesTfor 

poetomg, that I would make a song on almost anything I saw— 

and It was«a mercy that many did not kill me or break my bones. 
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on account of my evil tongue. My parents often told me I should 
have some mischief done me if I went on hi the way in which I 
was going. Once on a time being with some companions as bad 
as myself, I happened to use some very free language m a place 
where three lovers were with a young lass of my neighbourhood, 
who lived at a place called Ty Gelyn, with whom they kept com- 
pany. I said in discourse that they were the cocks of Ty Gelyn. 
The girl heard me, and conceived a spite against me on account 
of my scurrilous language. She had a brother, who was a cruel 
fighter; he took the part of his sister, and determined to chastise 
me. One Sunday evening he shouted to me as I was coming from 
Nantglyn — our ways were the same till we got nearly home — 
he had determined to give me a thrashing, and he had with him 
a piece of oak stick just suited for the purpose. After we had 
taunted each other for some time, as w^e went along, he flung his 
stick on the ground, and stripped himself stark naked. I took off 
my hat and my neckcloth, and took his stick in my hand, where- 
upon running to the hedge he took a stake, and straight we set 
to like two furies. After fighting some time, our sticks were 
shivered to pieces and quite short; sometimes we were upon the 
ground, but did not give up fighting on that account. Many 
people came up and would fain have parted us, bur we would 
by no means let them. At last we agreed to go anti puO fresh 
stakes, and then we went at it again until he could no longer 
stand. The marks of this battle are^upon Mm and me to this 
day. At last, covered with a gore of blood he was dragged home 
by his neighbours. He was in a dreadful conditior\ and many 
thought he would die. On the morrow inhere came an alarm 
that he was dead, whereupon I escaped across the mountain to 
Pentre y Foeias to the old man Sion Dafydd to read his old 
books.’* 

After staying there a little time, and getting his wounds tended 
by an old woman, he departed and skulked about in various 
places, doing now and then a little work, until hearing his 
adversary was recovering, he returned to his home. He went on 
writing and performing interludes till he fell in love with a 
young wordan rather religiously inclined, whom he married in 
the year 1 763, when he was in his twenty-fourth year. The young 
couple settled down on a little place near the town of Denbigh, 
called Ale Fowlio. They kept three cows and four horses. The 
wife superintended the cows, and Tom with his horses carried 
wood from Gwenynos to Ruddlan, and\oon excelled all other 
carters ** in loading and in everything connected with the manage- 
ment of wood.” Tom in the pride of his heart must needs be 
helping his fellow-carriers, whilst labouring with them in the 
forests, tiU his wife told him he was a fool for his |>ains, and 
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advised him to go and load in tlie afternoon, when nobody would 
be about, offering to'go and help him. He listened to her advW 
and took her with him. 

“ The &ear creature,” says he, “ assisted me for some time but 
as she was with child, and on that account not exactly fit to turn 
the roll of the crane with levers of iron, I formed the plan of 
hooking the horses to the rope, in order to raise up the wood 
which was to be loaded, and by long teaching the horses to pull 
and to stop, I contrived to make loading a much easier task 
both to my wife and myself. Now this was the first hooking of 
horses to the rope of the crane which was ever done either in 
Wate or England. Subsequently I had plenty of leisure and 
rest instead of toiling amidst other carriers.” 

Leaving Ale Fowlio he took up his abode nearer to Denbwh 
and continued carrying W'ood. Several of his horses died, and*he 
was soon in difficulties, and was glad to accept an invitation from 
certain miners of the county of Flint to go and play them an 
mterlude. As he was playing them one called “ A Vision of the 
Course of the World,” which he had written for the occasion 
and which was founded on, and named after, the first part of 
the work of Master Ellis Wynn, he was arrested at the suit of one 
Mostyn ofCalcocd. He, however, got bail, and partly by carrying 
and partly ffiy playing interludes, soon raised money enough to 
pay his debt. He then made another interlude, called “ Riches 
and Poverty,” by which h#f gained a great deal of money. He 
then wrote two others, one called “ The Three Associates of 
Man namqly the World, Nature and Conscience ”; the other 
King.'the Justice, the Bishop and the Husband- 
man, both of which he and dtertain of his companions acted with 
great success. After he had made all that he could by acting 
these pieces Ke printed them. When printed they had a con- 
Kderable sale, and Tom was soon able to set up again as a carter 
He went on carting and carrying for upwards of twelve years, at 
the end of which time he was worth with one thing and the other 
upwards of three hundred pounds, which was considered a very 
considerable property about ninety years ago in Wales. Fie then 
m a luckless hour, “ when,” to use his own words, “ he was at 
leisure at home, like King David on the top of his house,” mixed 
luimelf up with the concerns of an uncle of ids, a brother of his 
lather He first ^became bail for him, and subsequently made 
hi^elf answerable for the amount of a biU, due by his uncle to 
a lawyer. His becoming answerable for the bfil nearly proved 
the mter nun of our hero. His uncle failed, and left him to pay 
^ “gainst him. It would have been 
wm for Torn if he had paid the money at once, but he went on 
dallying and compromising with the lawyer, till he became 
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terribly involved in his web. To increase his difeculties work 

ibecame slack; so at last he ' packed liis things upon his carts, ■ 
and wth his family ^ consisting of his wife and three daughters, 
fled intoy Montgomeryshire* The lawyer, , however, "'soon got 
information, of his whereabouts, and threatened to arrest him. 
Tom, after trying in vain to arrange matters with him, fled into 
South Wales, tp Carmarthenshire, where he carried wood for a 
timber-merchant, and kept a turnpike gate, which belonged to 
the same, individual. But the ‘Void cancer’’ still followed him, 
and his horses were seized for the debt. His neighbours, however, 
assisted him, and bought the horses in at a lo%v price when they 
were put - up for sale, and restored them to him, for what they 
had given. Even then the matter was not satisfactorily settled, 
for, years afterwards, on the decease of Tom’s father, the lawyer 
seized upon the property, which by law descended to Tom o’r 
Nant, and turned his poor old mother out upon the cold mountain 
side. 

Many strange adventures occurred to Tom in South Wales, 
but those which befell him whilst officiating as a turnpike-keeper 
were certainly the most extraordinary. If what he says be true, 
as of course it is: — ^for who shall presume to doubt Tom o’ the 
Dingle’s veracity? — whosoever fills the office of turnpike-keeper 
in Wild Wales should be a person of very considerable nerve. 

“ We were in the habit of seeing,” says Tom, “ plenty of 
passengers going through the gate without paying toll; I mean 
such things as are called phantoms or illusions — sometimes they 
irVere hearses and mourning coaches, sometimes funeral proces- 
sions on foot, the whole to be seen as distin^?tly as anything could 
be seen, especially at night-time. I^aw myself on a certain night 
a hearse go thi*ough the gate w'liilst it was shut; I saw the horses 
jand the harness, the postilion, and the coachman,’»and the tufts 
of hair such as are seen on the tops of hearses, and I saw the wheels 
scattering the stones in the road, just as other wheels would have 
done. Then I saw a funeral of the same character, for all the 
world like a real funeral; there was the bier and tlie black 
drapery. 1 have seen more than one. If a, young man was to 
be buried there would be a white sheet or something that looked 
like one-—and sometimes I have seen a flaring candle going 
'■past. . . 

“ Once a traveller passing through the gate called out to me: 

‘ Look! yonder iS' a corpse candle coming through ’the fields 
.beside; the highway*’ So we , paid atten^qp to it' as it moved, 
'making; apparently towards the church from the ■ other side. 
;.Sometimes it would be quite near .the road, . another time some 
;way into tlie, fields. And sure enough after the lapse of a little 
time a body was brought by exactly the same route by which the 
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candle had come, owing to the proper road being blocked up 
with snow,". ■ «• 

Another time there happened a great wonder connected 
with an cfid man of Carmarthen, who was in the habit of carrying 
fish to Brecon, Menny, and Monmouth, and returning with the 
poorer kind of Gloucester cheese: my people knew he was on 
the road and had made ready for him, the weathenheing dreadful 
wind blowing and snow drifting. Well! in the middle of the 
night my daughters heard the voice of the old man at the gate 
and their mother called to them to open it quick, and invite the 
old man to come in to the fire! One of the girls got up forthwith 
but when she went out there was nobody to be seen. On the 
morrow lo, and behold! the body of the old man was brought 
past on a couch, he having perished in the snow on the mountain 
of Tre ’r Castell. Now this is the truth of the matter.” 

Many wonderful feats did Tom perform connected with loading 
and carrying, which acquired for him the reputation of being the 
best wood carter of the south. His dexterity at moving huge 
bodies was probably never equalled. Robinson Crusoe was not 
half so handy. Only see how he moved a ship into the water, 
which a multitude of people were unable to do. 

After keeping the gate for two or three years,” says he, “ I ' 
took the lease of a piece of ^ound in Llandeilo Fawr and built 
a house upon it, which I got licensed as a tavern for my daughters 
to keep. I myself went on^arrying wood as usual. Now it hap- 
pened that my employer, the merchant at Abermarlais, had 
built a smah ship of about thirty or forty tons in the wood about 
a mile and a quarter from the river Towy, which is capable of 
floating small vessels as far Carmarthen. He had resolved 
that the people should draw it to the river by way of sport, and 
had caused proclamation to be made in four parish churches, 
that on such a day a ship would be launched at Abermarlais,' 
and that food and drink would be given to anyone who would 
come and lend a hand at the work. Four hogsheads of ale were 
broached, a great oven full of bread was baked, plenty of cheese ! 
and butter bought^ and meat cooked for the more respectabie 
people. The ship was provided with four wheels, or rather four 
great rolling stocks, fenced about with iron, with great big 
axle-trees in them, well greased against the appointed day. I had 
been loading in the wood that day, and sending the team forward, 

I went to lee the business—and a pretty piece of business it turned j 
out. Ail the food wa^eSten, the drink swallowed to the last drop, 
me ship drawn about three roods, and then left in a deep ditch. 

By this time night was coming on, and the multitude went away, 
some drunk, some hungry for want of food, but the greater part 
laughing if they would split their sides. The merchant cried 
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like :a cliild, " bitterly lamenting his folly and ' told me. that, he 
should have to take the ship to pieces before he cotdd ever get it 
Put' of the ditch. 

** I told him that I could take it to the river, provided I could 
but get three or four men to help me; whereupon he said that 
if I could but get the vessel to the water he would give me any- 
thing I asked,’' and earnestly begged me to come the next morning, 
if possible, I did come with the lad and four horses. I went 
before the team, and set the men to work to break a hole through 
a great old wail, which stood as it were before the ship. W e 
then laid a piece of timber across the hole from which was a 
chain, to which the tackle, that is the rope and pulleys, was 
hooked. We then hooked one end of the rope to the ship, and set 
the horses to pull at the other. The ship came out of the hole 
prosperously enough, and then we had to hook the tackle to a 
tree, which was growing near, and by this means we got the ship 
forward; but when we came to soft ground we were obliged to 
put planks under the wheels to prevent their sinking under the 
immense weight; when we came to the end of the foremost 
planks we put the hinder ones before, and so on; when there 
was no tree at hand to which we could hook the tacMe, we were 
obliged to drive a post down to hook it to. So froi^ tree to post 
it got down to the river in a few days. I was promised noble 
wages by the merchant, but I never got anything from him but 
promises and praises. Some people ^came to look at us, and gave 
us money to get ale, and that was ail.” 

The merchant subsequently turned out a very ^eat knave, 
cheating Tom on various occasions, and ffnally broke very much 
in his debt. Tom was obliged to sell off everything and left 
South Wales without horses or wagon; his old friend the Muse, 
however, stood him in good stead. 

Before I left,” says he, “ I went to Brecon, and printed the 
® Interlude of the King, the Justice, the Bishop, and the Hus- 
bandman,’ and got an old acquaintance of mine to play it with 
me, and help me to sell the books. I likewise busied myself in 
getting subscribers to a book of songs called the ‘ Garden of 
Minstrelsy.’ It was printed at Trefecca. The expense attending 
the printing amounted to fifty-two pounds, but I was fortunate 
enough to dispose of two thousand copies. I subsequently com- 
posed an interlude called ‘ Pleasure and Gare,’ and. printed it; 
and after that I made an interlude called the ‘ Three Powerful 
Ones of the World: Poverty, Love, and Death.’ ” 

The poet’s daughters were not successful in the tavern specula- 
tion at Llandeilo, and followed their father into North Wales. 
The second he apprenticed to a milliner, the other two lived with 
him till the day of his death. He settled at Denbigh in a small 
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house which hewas e^abled to furnish by means of two or three 

small sums which he recovered for work done a long time before. 

Shortly aft/sr his return, his father died, and the lawyer seized 

the little property “ for the old curse ” and turned Tom’s mother 

out. 

After Ms return from the South Tom went about for some time 
playing in terludesj and then turned his hand to many things. 
He learnt the -trade of stonemason, took jobs and . kept mwkmen. 
He then went amongst certain bricklayers, and induced them to 
teach him their craft; “ and shortly,*’ as he says, became a very 
lion at bricklaying. For tlie last four or live years,” says he 
towards^ the conclusion of his history, my work has been to 
put up iron ovens and likewise furnaces of all kinds, also grates 
stoves and boilers, and not unfrequently I have practised as a 
smoke doctor.” 

The following feats of strength he performed after his return 

irom South Wales, when he was probably about sixty years of 

age: / /r 

“ About a year after my return from the South,” says he “I 
met with an old carrier of wood, who had many a time worked 
along with me. He and I were at the Hand at Ruthyn alons 
with variom .others, and in the course of discourse my friend said 
to me: Tom, thou art much weaker than tliou wast when we 
carted wo^ together.” I answered that in my opinion I was not 
a bit weaker than I was tKen. Now it happened that at tlie 
moment we were talking there were some sacks of wheat in the 
hall which were going^ to Chester by the carrier’s wagon. They 
might hold about three bushels each, and I said that if I could 
get three of the sacks upon the table, and had them tied together 
1 would carry, them into the street and back again; and so I 
^^many who were present tried to do the same thing, but all 

/‘Another time when I was at Chester I lifted a barrel of 
porter from the street to the hinder part of the wagon solely by 
strength of back and. arms.” 

by a loaded wagon, but strange to say 

escaped Without the slightest injury. ^ 

and religious convictions, 

and felt a loathing for the sms which he had committed. “ On 

^ of his biography, 

theie IS a strong nece^ity for me to consider my ways and to 
nqmre about a Saviour, since it is utterly impossible for me to 
^veinyself without obtaining knowledge of the merits of the 

^Sfn terminate my short time oa 

j .enduring unto all eternity.” 

He died m the year i8io, at the age of 71, shortly after the 
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I death of Ms wifej who seems to have been a faithful, loving 
partner. By her side he was buried in the earth -of the graveyard' 
of the White Church, near Denbigh. There- can be littje doubt 
that the souls of both will be accepted on the great day when, 
as Gronwy Owen says: 

Like com from ' the belly of the .ploughed field, in a thick 
crop, those burned in the earth shall arise, and the sea shall cast 
forth a thousand myriads of dead above the deep billowy way.*”. 


CHAPTER 60 

Mystery plays. The two prime opponents. Analysis of interlude. 
Riches and poverty, Tom^s grand qualities 

I N, the preceding chapter I have given an abstract of the life of 
Tom d* the Dingle; I will now give an analysis of his interlude; 
first, however, a few words on interludes in general. It is difficult 
:to say with anything like certainty what is the meaning of the 
word interlude. It may mean, as Warton supposes in his History 
of English Poetry, a short play performed between the’* courses of 
a banquet or festival; or it may mean the playing of something 
by two or more parties, the interchange of playing or acting 
wliich occurs when two or more people act. It was about the 
middle of the fifteenth century that dramatic pieces began in 
England to be called Interludes; for some time previous they 
had been styled Moralities; but the eariiesPname by which they 
were known was M^^teries. The ’’first Mysteries composed in 
England were by one Ranald, or Ranulf, a monk of Chester, 
who flourished about 1322, whose verses are mentioned rather 
irreverently in one of the visions of Piers Plowman, who puts 
them in the same rank as the ballads about Robin Hood and 
Maid Marion, making Sloth say: 

■ cannon perfidy my Paternoster as -the priest it singeth, ' 
But i can rhymes of Robin flood and Ranald of Chester.” 

-Long, -however, before the time of this Ranald, Mysteries had^ 
bee,ii composed: and represented both in Italy and France. The 
Mysteries, were very,,' rude compositions, Jittle more, as Warton, 
says, .than -literal representations of portions of Scripture. They 
derived their name of Mysteries from being' generally founded on 
the, more mysterious :parts of Holy Writ, for example the Incar-. 
nation, the Atonement and, the Resurrection. "The Moralities, 
displayed something more, of art and invention than the^JVIysteries; 
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in them vlrtu^, vices and quaUties were pemonified, and some 
thing like a plot was frequently to be discovered. They were 
termed l^Iorahties because each had its moral, which was Loken 
at the end of the piece by a person called the Doctor.i Mui 
that has been said about the moralities holds good with resneei 
to the interludes. Indeed, for some time draLtic pieces were 
called moralities and interludes indifferently. Irl both there b , 
nnxture of allegory and reality. The latter interludes, howevl 
display more of ever>'day life than was ever observable in tlie 
moraiities; and^more closely approximate to modern plavs 
Several writers of genius have written interludes, amongst whom 
are the English Skelton and the Scottish Lindsay, the^htterTf 
whom wrote eight pieces of that kind, the most celebrated . f 
which is called “ The Puir Man and die PaXa“» bS ol 

the'IX'rd ®ame period, and made use of 

the mtorlude as a means of satirizing the vices of the popish 

clergy In the time of Charles the First the interlude wenSch 
out of fashion in England; in fact, the play or regular drama had 
superseded it. In Wales, however, it continued to the beginning 
of the present century, when it yielded to the influence 
Mediodism. Orall Welsh interlude composei-s Twm o’r Nant 
oi lom ot^the Dingle was the most famous. Here follows the 

promised analysis of his Riches and Poverty. 

The entire title of the interlude is to this effect. The two prime 
opponents Riches and Poverty A brief exposition of their contrary 
effects on the world; with short and appropriate explanation! 
of their quality and substance according to the rule of tli. f. 
elements Water, Firf, Earth, and Air. 

fo.r*T Jemant Wamal, who in rather a 

foolish speech tells the audience that they are about to hear a 
piece compos-ed by Tom the poet. Then appears Captain RMi« 
who makes a long speech about his influence in the world and the 
general contempt in which Poverty is hpw* u 

prjenjy ched.5 by F„,, b“i.eTrSS’ 

sav thlulT’ whether Solomon did not 

self ratLnaL Th conducts him- 

seit rationally. Then appears Howel Tightbellv the m,W 

tn capital verse, with very considerable g£ a1iK-ulSgl« 
Sth:Tidfho" Then "omrS";!! 

SStf thermee* 

Diogyn "Wtan ' or^A^rkl^^^T ““ worthless scoundrel called 
irwstan, or Luckless Lazybones, who is upon the parish, 

Esiay the Origin of theEnglieh Stage by Bhhop Percy. London, 1793. 

'r . 
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’ and who in a very ■ entertaining account of his life confesses that 
he was never good for anything, but was a iiar and an idler from 
his infancy. Enter again the Miser along with poor Lowry who 
asks the Miser for meal and other articles, but gets nbtliing but 
threatening language. There is then a very edifying dialogue 
between Mr. Contempiation and Mr. Truth, who when they 
retire kre succeeded on the stage by the Miser and John the 
Tavern-keeper. The publican owes the Miser money, and begs 
that he will be merciful to him. The Miser, however, swears that 
he will be satisfied with nothing but bond and judgment on his 
effects. The publican very humbly says that he will go to a friend 
of his in order to get the bond made out; almost instantly conies 
the Fool who reads an inventory of the publican’s effects. The 
Miser then sings for very gladness, because everything in the 
world has hitherto gone well with him; turning round, however, 
what is his horror and astonishment to behold Mr. Death, close 
by him. Death hauls the Miser away, and then appears the Fool 
to moralize and dismiss the audience. 

The appropriate explanations nientioned in the title are given 
in various songs which the various characters sing after describing 
themselves, or after dialogues with each other. The announce- 
ment that the whole exposition, etc., will be after the rule of the 
four elements is rather startling ; the dialogue, however, between 
Captain Riches and Captain Poverty shows that Tom was equal 
to his subject, and promised nothin^r that he could not perform. 

Enter Captain Poverty 
O Riches, thy figure is charming aivl bright, 

And to speak in thy praise dl the world doth delight, 

But Fm a poor fellow all tatter’d and torn, 

Whom all the world treateth with insult and scorn. 

Riches ' ^ . 

However mistaken the judgment may be 
Of the world which is never from ignorance free, 

The parts we must play, which to us are assign’d, 
According as God has enlighten’d our mind. 

Of elements four did our Master create 

The earth and all in it with skill the most great; 

Need I the world’s four materials declare — 

Are they not water, fire, earth, and air? 

Too wise was the mighty Creator to frame 
A world from one element, water or flame; 

The one is full moist and the other full hot, 

And a world made of either were useless j I wot. 
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' , And if, it had. ail of mere earth' been compost - ,■ 

: And' no watermor fire been.within it enclos®dj 
It could ne’er have produc’d for a huge multitude 
Ofhli kinds of living things suitable -food. ' 

And if God what was wanted had not fully known/ 
But created the world of these three things alone, 
How would any creature the heaven beneafh. 
Without the blest air have been able to breathe? , 

Thus all tilings created, the God of all grace, 

Of four prime materials, each good in its place* 

The work of His hands, when completed, He view’d, 
And saw and pronoimc’d that ’twas seemly and good. 

PovEirrY 

In the marvellous things, which to me thou hast told, 
The wisdom of God I most clearly behold, 

And did He not also make man of the same 
Materials he us’d when the world he did frame ? 

Riches 

Creation is all, as the sages agree, 

Of the elements four in man’s body that be; 

Water’s the blood, and fire is the nature 
Which prompts generation in every creature. 

The earth is the flesh which with beauty is rife, 

The air is the breath, without which is no life: 

So man must t>e always accounted the same 
As the substances four which exist in his frame. 

And as'in their creation distinction there’s none 
’Twixt man and the world, so the Infinite One 
Unto man a clear wisdom did bounteously give 
The nature of everything to perceive. 

Poverty 

But one thing to me passing strange doth appear; 
Since the wisdom of man is so bright and so clear 
How comes there such jarring and warring to be ' 

In the world betwixt Riches and Poverty? 

' ' Riches 

That point we^ll discuss without passion or fear ' ' 
With the aim of instructing the listeners, here; ■ 

And haply some few who instruction require 
■ May profit derive like the. bee from the briar. , 
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Man as thou knowest,. in Ms generation 
Is a type of the world and of ail the ^eationj 
Difference there's none in the manner of birth ^ 
®Twixt the lowliest hinds and the lords of the earth. 


The world which the same thing as man we account 
111 one place is sea, in anotlier is mount; 

A part of it rock, and a part of it dale — 

God's wisdom has made every place to avail. 


There exist precious treasures of every kind 
Profoundly in earth’s quiet bosom enshrin’d; 

There’s searching about them, and .ever has been. 
And by some they are found, and by some never seen, 

With wonderful wisdom the Lord God on high 
Has contriv’d the two lights which exist in the sky : 
The sun’s hot as -fire, and its ray bright as gold. 

But the moon’s ever pale, and by nature is cold. 

The sun, which resembles a huge world of fire, 

Would burn up full quickly creation entire ^ 

Save the moon with its temp’rant cool did assuage 
Of its brighter companion the fury and rage. 

Now I beg you the sun and the moon to behold, 

The one that’s so bright, and the other so coldt 
And say if two things in creation there be 
Better emblems of Riches arM Poverty. 


Poverty . . 

In manner most brief, yet convincing and clear, . ■ , 

You have told the, whole truth to my wond’ring ear, 

And I see that ®twas God, who in all things is fair, 

Has assign’d us the forms, in this, world which we bear. 

(t 

In thC' sight of the world doth the wealthy man seem 
Like the sun which doth warm everything with its beam, 
Wliilst the poor needy wight with his pitiable case 
Resembles the moon which doth chill with its face. 


Riches . • 

You know that full oft, in their course as they run, 
,An , eclipse cometh over the moon or the sun ; 
Gertain'hills' of the earth with their summits of pridi 
The face of the one from the other 'do hide. 
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The sun doth uplift his magnificent lieadj 
And iiluminef the moon, which were otherwise dead|, 
Even as Wealth from its station on high* ^ 

Giveth work and provision to Poverty, 

Poverty 

I know, and the thought mighty sorrow instils, 

The sins of the world are the terrible hills 
An eclipse which do cause, or a dread obscuration, 

To one or another in every vocation. 

Riches 

It is true that God gives unto each from his birth 
Some task to perform whilst he wends upon earth. 

But he gives correspondent wisdom and force 

*1 o the weight of the task, and the length of the course. 

[Exit 

PO\rERTY 

I hope there are some, who ’twixt me and the youth 
Have heard this discourse, whose sole aim is the truth, 
Will see and acknowledge, as homeward they plod, 

Eacli thing is arrang’d by the wisdom of God, 

I here can be no doubt that Tom was a poet, or he could never 
have treated the hackneyed subject of Riches and Poverty in a 
manner so original and at the same time so masterly as he has 
emne in th^ interlude above analysed; I cannot, however, help 
thinking that he was ^greater as a man than a poet, and that his 
fame depends more on the cl^Nrerness, courage and energy, which 
It IS evident by his biography that he possessed, than on his inter- 
ludes.^ A time'will come when his interludes will cease to be read 
but his making ink out of elderberries, his battle with the “ cruel 
hghter, his teaching his horses to turn the crane, and his getting 
die ship to the water, will be talked of in Wales till the peak of 
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CHAPTER 6 I 

Set out for Wrexham* Craig j Forwyn, Uncertainty* The 
collier. Cadogan Hall. Methodislical volume 

H aving learnt from a newspaper that a Welsh book on Welsh 
Methodism had just been published at Wrexham I deter- 
mined to walk to that place and purchase it, I could easily have 
procured the work through a bookseller at Llangollen, but I 
wished to explore the hill-road which led to Wrexham, what the 
farmer under the Eglwysig rocks had said of its wildness having 
excited my curiosity, which the procuring of the book afforded 
me a plausible excuse for gratifying. If one wants to take any 
particular walk it is always well to have some business, however 
trifling, to transact at the end of it; so having determined to 
go to Wrexham by the mountain road, I set out on the Saturday 
next after the one on which I had met the farmer wl\o had told 
me of it. « 

The day was gloomy, with some tendency to rain. I passed 
under the hill of Dinas Bran. About a furlong from its westerri 
base I turned round and surveyed it— and perhaps the best view 
of the noble mountain is to be obtained from the place where I 
turned round. How grand though sad from there it Jboked, that 
grey morning, with its fine ruin on^its brow above which a little 
cloud hovered ! It put me in mind of some old king, unfortunate 
and melancholy but a king still, with the look of a Jking, and the 
ancestral crown still on his furrowed forehead. I proceeded on 
my way, all was wild and solitary, and the yellow leaves w^ere 
falling from the trees of the groves. I passed by the farmyard, 
where I had held discourse with the farmer on the preceding 
Saturday, and soon entered the glen, the appearance of which 
had so much attracted my curiosity. A torrent, rushing down 
from the north, was on my right. It soon began to drizzle, and 
mist so filled the glen that I could only distinguish objects a short 
way before me, and on either side. I wandered on a considerable 
way, crossing the torrent several times by rustic bridges. I passed 
two lone farm-houses and at last saw an«^ther on my left hand — 
the mist had now cleared up, but it still slightly rained — ^^the 
scenery was wild to a degree — a little way before me was a 
tremendous pass, near it an enormous crag of a strange form 
rising to the very heavens, the upper part of it of a dull white 
colour. Seeing a respectable-looking man near the hcjuse I went 

$11 . ' 
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'up to Mm. ^ Am - 'l in the right way to Wrexliam? ®* said I i 
addressing him in English. * 

“ Yon can get to Wrexham this way^ sir/* he replied. 

Can you teli me the name of that crag? ” said I, pointing to ^ 
the large one. ^ 

“ That crag, sir, is called Craig y Forwyn,” 

■ “ The maiden’s crag,” said I; why is it' called! so? ” 

“ I do not know, sir; some people say that it is called so 
because, ,its head is like that of a woman, others because a young 
girl in love leaped from the top of it and was killed.” ^ 

“ And what is the name of tills house? ” said I. 

“ This house, sir, is called Plas Uchaf.” 

‘‘ Is^it called Plas Uchaf,” said I, because it is the highest 
house in the valley? ” 

“ It is, sir; it is the highest of three homesteads; the next below 
is Plas Canol — and the one below that Plas Isaf.” 

“ Middle place and lower place,” said I. “ It is very odd 
that I know in England three people who derive their names 
from places so situated. One is Houghton, another Middleton 
and the tnird Lowdon; in modern English, High town. Middle* 
tov^m, and ^Lowtown.” 

2 You appear to be a person of great intelligence, sir,” 

No, I am not but I am rather fond of analysing words 
particuiariy the names of persons and places. Is the road to 
Wrexham hard to find? ” 

“Not very, sir; that is, in the daytime. Do you live at 
Wrexham?"” 

No, I replied, “ I am stepping at Llangollen.” 

“ But you won’t return there to-night? ” 

“Oh yes, I shall!” 

. “ By this road? ” 

CDitimon road. This is not a road to travel by , 

IjIhOXs 

■ Nor is tlie common road, sir, for a respectable person on ' 
loot; that IS, on a Saturday night. You wffl perhaps meet drunken 
colliers who may knock you down.” 

“I will take my chance for tliat,” said I, and bade Mm. fare* 
Yc. T 1 passing under the strange-Iooking .crag. 

er I had walked about half a mile the pass widened considerably ' 
and ,a little way farther on. debouched on some' wild moory 
ground. ^ Here the road became very ' indistinct At length I 
stopped m a state of uncertainty. , A well-defined path presented ^ ^ ' 
Itself, leading to the east, whilst northward' before, me there 

After someliesitation I turned 
Is fso^n well-defined path and by so doing went wrong 
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I moiinted tlie side of a brown hill covered^ with moss-like grass, 
and here and there heather. By the time I arrived at 'the top of 
the hill the sun shone out, and I saw Rhiwabon and Cjfn Mawr 
before me in the distance. ' ** I am. going wrong,” said I; “ I 
should have kept on due north. However, I will not go back, 
but will steeplechase it across the country ' to Wrexham, ■ which 
must be towards the north-east.” So turning aside from the path, 
I dashed across the hills in that direction; sometimes the heather 
was up to my knees, and sometimes I was up to the knees in 
quags. At length I came to a deep ravine which I descended; 
at the bottom was a quagmire, which, however, I. contrived to 
cross by means of certain stepping-stones, and came to a cart- 
path up a heathery hill which I followed. I soon reached the top 
ol the hill, and the path still continuing I followed it till I saw 
some small grimy-looking huts, which I supposed were those of 
colliers. At the door of the first I saw a girl. I spoke to her in 
Welsh, and found she had little or none. I passed on, and seeing 
the door of a cabin open I looked in — and saw no adult person, 
but several grimy but chubby children. I spoke to them in 
English and found they could only speak Welsh. Presently I 
observed a robust woman advancing towards me; sIiq was bare- 
footed and bore on her head an immense lump of caaL I spoke 
to her in Welsh and found she could only speak English. ‘‘ Truly,” 
said I, to myself, I am on the borders. What a mixture of races 
and languages I ” The next person I Inet was a man in a collier 
dress; he was a stout-built fellow of the middle age; with a coal- 
dusty surly countenance. I asked him in ^elsh if T was in the 
right direction for Wrexham, he a^^iswered in a surly manner in 
English that I was. I again spoke to him in Welsh, maldng some 
indifferent observation on the weather, and he, answered in 
English^yet more gruffly than before. For the third time I spoke 
to him in Welsh, whereupon looking at me •with a grin of savage 
contempt, and showing a set of teeth like those of a mastiff, he 
said, “ How*s this ? why , you haven’t a word of English ? A pretty 
, fellow you with a long coat on your back an4 no English' on your 
tongue, an’t you ashamed of yourself? Why, here am I' in. a 
short coat, yet I’d have you to know that I can speak English as 
well a.s Welsh, aye and a good deal better.” “ Ail people are not 
equally clebber,” said I, still speaking Welsh. Ciebber,” said 
lie, clebber! what is clebber !' why can’t you say clever! Why,, 

„ I never saw such a low, iiliterate feilow^in my life”; and with 
these words he turned away with every, mark .of disdain, and 
entered a cottage, near at hand. . 

“ Here I have ;had,” said I to myself,, as' I proceeded on my. 
way, to pay. for the over-praise which I lately received.' The, 
farmer on .the other side, of.the^ mountain called me a person' of ■ 
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great intdligence, wjlich I never pretended to be, and now this 
collier calls me a low, illiterate fellow, which I really don’t think 
I; am.: There is certainly a Nemesis mixed up with the affairs of 
this world; every good thing which you get, beyond what is 
strictly your due, is sure to be required from you with a vengeance, 
A little over-praise by a great deal of underrating — a gleam of 
good fortune by a night of misery.” ^ 

I now saw Wrexliam Church at about the distance of three 
miles, and presently entered a lane which led gently down from 
the hills, which were the same heights I had seen on my right 
hand, some months previously, on my way from Wrexham to 
Rhiwabon. The scenery now became very pretty — hedge-rows 
were on either side, a luxuriance of trees and plenty of green 
fields. I reached the bottom of the lane, beyond which I saw a 
strange-looking house upon a slope on the right hand. It was 
very large, ruinous and seemingly deserted. A little beyond it 
was a farni-house, connected with which was a long row of 
farming buildings along the road-side. Seeing a woman seated 
knitting at the door of a little cottage I asked her in English the 
name of the old ruinous house. 

“ Gadogan Hall, sir,” she replied. 

“ And witom does it belong to ?” said I, 

“ I don’t know exactly,” replied the woman, but Mr. Morris 
at the farm holds it, and ^ows his things in it.” 

“ Can you tell me anything about it? ” said I. 

“ Nothing further,” said the woman, “ than that it is said to 
be haunted and to har^^e been a barrack many years ago.” 

“ Gan you speak Welsh? ”^said I. 

“No,” said the woman, “ I am Welsh but have no Welsh 
language.” ' 

Leaving the woman I put on my best speed and in about half 
an hour reached Wrexham. 


The first thing I did on my arrival was to go to the bookshop 
Wekh methodistical book. It cost me seven 
shillings, and was a thick bulky octavo with a cut-and-cpme- 
again expression about it, which was anything but disagreeable 
to me,_for I hate your flimsy publications. The evening was now 
begmnmg to set in, and feeling somewhat hungry I hurried off 
to the Wynstay Arms through streets crowded with market people. 
On arriving at the inn,,! entered the grand room and ordered 
dinner. The waiteif, observing me splashed with mud from 
head to foot, looked at me dubiously; seeing, however, the 
respectable-looking volume which I bore in my hand— none of 
your railroad stuff— they became more assured, and I presently 
heard oneway to the other, “ It’s aU right— that’s Mr. So-and- 
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CHAPTER 02 


Mhiwabon Road, The public-chouse keeper, jVb Welsh, The 
wrong road. The good wife ^ 


I PAID my reckoning and started. The night was now rapidly 
closing in. I passed the tollgate and hurried along the Rhiwabon 
^ roadj overtaking companies of Welsh going home j amongst whona 
were many individuals, whom, from their thick and confused 
speech, as well as from their staggering gJit^ I judged to be intoxi- 
cated. As I passed a red public-house on my right hand, at the 
door of which stood several carts, a scream of Welsh issued from it. 

“ Let any Saxon/’ said I, “ who is fond of fighting and wishes 
for a bloody nose go in there.” 
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So, the great Baptist preacher. He has been preaching amongst 
the hills— don’t you see his Bible?” * 

Seating myself at a table I inspected the volume. ^And here 
perhaps the reader expects that I shall regale him with an 
analysis of the methodistical volume at least as long as that 
of the life of Tom o’ the Dingle. In that case, however, he will 
be disappointed; all I shall at present say of it is, that it con- 
tained a history of Methodism in Wales, with the lives of the 
principal Welsh Methodists. That it was fraught with cctfious 
and original matter, was written in a straightforward methodical 
style, and that I have no doubt it will some day or other be 
extensively known and highly prized. 

After dinner I called for half a pint of wine. Whilst I was 
trifling over it, a commercial traveller entered into conversation 
with me. After some time he asked me if I was going farther that 
night. 

“ To Llangollen,” said 1. 

“ By the ten o’clock train? ” said he. 

“ No,” I replied, “ I am going on foot.” 

“ On foot! ” said he; “ I would not go on foot there this night 
for fifty pounds.” 

“Why not? ’’said 1. ' * ' / 

“ For fear of being knocked down by the colliers/ who will be 
all out and drunk.” 

“ If not more than two attack rr?:^,” said I, “ I shan’t much 
mind. With this book I am sure I can knock down one, and I 
think I can find play for the other with my fists.” « 

The commercial traveller looked at me? “ A strange kind of 
Baptist minister,” I thought I hea?d him say. 
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, Coming to ike small .village about^ a mile fi'om Riiiwabon I 
felt thirsty, and seeing a pubiic-liouse, in which all seemed to be 
quiet, I went in. A thick-set man with a pipe in his mouth' sat 
in the tap-room, and also a woman, ■ 

Where is the landlord? ’’ said I. 

“ I am the landlord/* said the man huskily, ** What do -you 
want? ” 

A pint of ale,** said I. 

The man got up and with his pipe in his mouth went staggering 
out of the room. In about a minute he returned holding a mug 
ill Ms hand, which he put dowm on a tabic before me, spilling 
no slight quantity of the liquor as he did so, I put down three- 
pence on the table. He took the money up slowly piece by piece, 
looked at it and appeared to consider, then taking the pipe out 
of his mouth he dashed it to seven pieces against the table, then 
staggered out of the room into the passage and from thence 
apparently out of the house. I tasted the ale wMch was very 
good, then turning to the woman who seemed about three-and- 
twenty and was rather good-iooldng, I spoke to her in Welsh. 

“ I have no Welsh, sir,** said she. 

«How is that?’* said I; ‘‘this village is, I think, in the 
Welshery.*”* 

“ It is,** Said she, “ but I am from Shropshire.” 

“ Are you the mistress of the house? ** said I. 

“ No,” said she, “ I ant- married to a collier then getting 
up she said, “ I must go and see after my husband,” 

“ Won’t jou take a glass of ale first? ” said I, offering to fill a 
glass which stood on ^he table. 

“No,” said she; “ I am the worst in the world for a glass of 
ale^”; and without saying anything more she departed. 

“ I wonder whether your husband is anything like you with 
respect to a glass of ale,” said I to myself; then finishing my ale 

got up and left the house, which when I departed appeared to 
be entirely deserted. 

; It was now quite night, and it; would .have been pitch dark ' 
out for the glare of forges. There was an immense glare to the ' 
south-west, which I conceived proceeded from those of Gefii 
'.Mawr.^ It lighted up the south-western sky; . then there, were ^ 
two other ..glares nearer to me, seemingly divided by a lump of 
something, perhaps a grove of trees. 

Walking very, fast I soon overtook a man. ' ' I ' knew ■ Mm. at 
once by his staggering gait 

“ Ah, landlord!/*' said 1; wliither bound? ” 

To Rhiwabon,” said he, huskily, “ for a pint.” 

at RMwabon,” said I, “that you:leave 
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: NOj” said lie, rather shortly, there’s not a glass of good^ ale 

in Rliiwabon.*® ' ^ * 

“ Then Avliy do you go thither? ” said I. . 

“ Because a pint .of bad liquor abroad is better thant* a quart 
of good' at home/’ said the landlord, reeling' against the hedge. 

“ There are many , in a higher station than you who act upon 
that principle/% thought I to myself as I passed on. 

I soon reached Rliiwabon. There was a prodigious noise in the 
public-houses as I passed through it. “ Colliers carousing/’ said 
I. “ Well, I shall not go amongst them to preach temperance, 
though perhaps in strict duty I ought.”. At the end of the town, 
instead of taking the road on the left side of the. church, I took, that 
on the right. It v/as not till I had proceeded nearly a mile that 
I began to be apprehensive that I had mistaken the way. Hearing 
some people coming towards me on the road I waited till they 
came up; they proved to be a man and a woman. On my 
inquiring whether I was right for Llangollen the former told me 
that I was not, and in order to get there it was necessary that I 
should return to Rhiwabon. I instantly turned round. About 
half-way back I met a man who asked me in English where I was 
hurrying to. I said to Rhiwabon, in order to get to Llangollen. 
“Well, then,” said he, “you need not return to Rkiwabon — 
yonder is a short cut across the fields,” and he pointed to a gate. * 
I thanked him and said I would go by it; before leaving him I 
asked to what place the road led which I had been following. 

“ To Pentre Gastren/* he replied. I struck across the fields 
and should probably have tumbled half a dozen times^over pales 
and the like, but for the light of the Gefn> furnaces before me 
which cast their red glow upon my path. I debouched upon the 
Llangollen road near to the tramway leading to the collieries. 
Two enormous sheets of flame shot up high into Mhe air from 
ovens, iiluminirig two spectral chimneys as high as steeples, also 
smoky buildings, and grimy figures moving about. There was a 
clanging of engines, a noise of shovels and a falling of coals truly 
horrible. The glare was so great that I could distinctly see the 
minutest lines upon my hand. Advancing along the tramway 
I obtained a nearer view of the hellish buildings, the chimneys 
and the demoniac figures. It was just such a scene as one of those 
described by Ellis Wynn in his Vision of Hell. Feeling my eyes 
scorching I turned' away, and proceeded towards Llangollen,'* 
sometimes 'Oil ' the muddy road, sometimes on the dangerous 
causeway. For three , miles' at least I met nobody* Near Llangollen, ■ 
asT was walking on the causeway, three men came swiftly towards 
me. T kept the hedge, which was my right; the two . first brushed 
roughly past me, the third came full upon me and waS' tumbled ' 
into the road. There was a laugh from- the-. two .first and a loud, 
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curse from the last as he sprawled in the mire. I merely said 
Nos Da*ki,” and passed on, and in about a quarter of an hour 
reached ^home, where I found my wife awaiting me alone 
Henrietta having gone to bed being slightly indisposed. My wifr 
received me with a cheerful smile. I looked at her, and the good 
Wife of the Triad came to my mind. ^ ^ 

^ She is modest, void of deceit, and obedient* . 

“ Pure of conscience, gracious of tongue, and true to her 
husband. 

“ Her heart not proud, her manners affable, and her bosom 
tuli of compassion for the poor. 

toGo?""''™^ of hand, and fond of praying 

Her conversation amiable, her dress decent, and her house 
orderly. 

,, Quick of hand, quick of eye, and quick of understanding. 

^ Her person shapely, her manners agreeable, and her heart 
mnocent. 

Z benignant, her head intelligent, and provident 

Neighbourly, gentle, and of a liberal way of thinking 
Able m directing, providing what is waiting, and a good 
mother ter her children. ^ gooa 

Loving her husband, loving peace, and loving God. 
xAr*f Triad, “ who possesses such a 

wfth ° provided he is in some de^ee 

worthy of her; but many a man leaves an innocent wife at hLe 
ar an unpyre Jezebel abroad, even as many a one prefers a pint 
hog s wash abroad>to a tankard of generous liquor at linme. 


CHAPTER 63 

Preparations for departure. Cat provided for. A pleasant party ^ 

I Xind'^Th? ““S by the howling 

hiu- ^ considerable storm throughout the day, 

but unaccompanied by rain. I went to church both in 
Jnorning and the evemng. The next day there was a great deal 

on'’^d of October; winter was coming 

my wife and daughter were anxious to return home 
After some consultation it was agreed that they should depart for 
London, and that I should join them there after ^kin" a 
pedestrian tour m South Wales. maxino a 

I should have been loth to quit Wales without visiting the 
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Deheubarth or Southern Region, a land jiiffering widely as I 
had heard, both in language and customs from Gwynedd or the 
Northern, a land which had given birth to the illustrious Ab 
Gwilym, and where the great Ryce family had flourished, which 
very much distinguished itself in the Wars of the Roses—a member 
of which, Ryce ap Thomas, placed Henry the Seventh on the 
throne of Britain — a family of royal extraction, and which after 
the death of Roderic the Great for a long time enjoyed the 
sovereignty of the south. 

We set about making the necessary preparations for our 
respective journeys. Those for mine were soon made. I bought 
a small leather satchel with a lock and key, in which I placed a 
white linen shirt, a pair of worsted stockings, a razor and a prayer- 
book. Along with it I bought a leather strap with which to sling 
it over my shoulder; I got my boots new soled, my umbrella, 
which ’was rather dilapidated, mended; put twenty sovereigns 
into my purse, and then said I am ail right for the Deheubarth. 

As my wife and daughter required much more time in making 
preparations for their journey than I for mine, and as I should 
only be in their way whilst they were employed, it was determined 
that I should depart on my expedition on Thursday, and that 
they should remain at Llangollen till the Saturday., • 

We were at first in some perplexity with respect to the disposal 
of the ecclesiastical cat ; it would of course not do to leave it in 
the garden to the tender mercies of the Galvinistic Methodists of 
the neighbourhood, more especially those of the flannel manu- 
factory, and my wife and daughter could hardly carry it with 
them. At length we thought of a^^plying lb a young woman of 
sound church principles who was lately married and lived over 
the water on the way to the railroad station, with \yhom we were 
slightly acquainted, to take charge of the animal, and she on the 
first intimation of our wish willingly acceded to it. So with her 
poor puss was left along with a trifle for its milk-money, and 
with her, as we subsequently learned, it continued in peace and 
comfort till one morning it sprang suddenly from the hearth into 
the air, gave a mew and died. So much for tlie ecclesiastical cat! 

The morning of Tuesday was rather fine, and Mr, Ebenezer 
E-™ — - who had heard of our intended departure came to invite 
us to Spend the evening at the vicarage. His father had left 
Llangollen the day before for Chester where he expected to be 
detained some days, I told him we slpuld be most happy to 
come. He then asked me to take a walk. Tagreed with pleasure, 
and we set out intending to go to Llansilio at the western end of 
the valley and look at the church. The church was an ancient 
building. It had no spire, but had the little erection on its roof, 
so usual to Welsh churches, for holding a bell. 
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In the church-yar^ is a tomb in which an old squire of th,. 
name of Jones was buried about the middle of the last centu^ 
TJere is n tradition about this squire and tomb to the following 
effect. After the squire’s death there was a lawsuit about hi! 
property, in consequence of no will having been found. It wa 
said that his will had been buried with him in the tomb which 

after some time was opened, but with what succ^ the traditinn 
sayethnot. ‘wmon 

In the evening we went to the vicarage. Besides the familv 

and ourselves there was Mr. R and one or two more We 

had a very pleasant party; and as most of those present wished 
to hear something connected with Spain I talked much aboufi 
toat country, sang songs of Germania, and related in an abridged' 
form Lope De Vega’s ghost story, which is decidedly the best 
ghost story m the world. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday I went and took leave of 
rertam friends in die town; amongst others of old Mr. Tones 
On my telling him that I was about to leave Llangollen he 
eiqiressed considerable regret, but said that it was natural for 
me to wish to return to my native country. I told him diat 
before returning to England I intended to make a pedestrian 
tour m Soutli Wales. He said that he should die without seeing 
the south; that he had had several opportunities of visiting it 
when he was young which he had neglected, and that he was 
now too old to wander far from home. He then asked me which 
road I intended to take. I told him tliat I intended to strike 
across the Eerw^ to Llan Rhyadr, then visit Sycharth, once the 
seat of Owam Glenaower, lying to the east of Llan Rhyadr 
then return to that place, and after seeing the celebrated catLact 
croM the mouptmns to Bala— whence I should proceed due south ! 

I then asked him whether he had ever seen Sycharth and the 
p^dr; he told me that he had never visited Sycharth buf 
had seen the Rhya^ more than once. He then smUed and said 
anecdote coimected with the Rhyadr, 

RbvTl ^ “ A traveller once went to see the 

^yadr, and whilst gazing at it a calf which had faUen into the 

stream above, whilst grazing upon the rocks, came tumbling 

down the cataract. “ Wonderful! ” said the traveller, and going 
hr,? that It was not only a fall of water, but of cflvesfr 
and was very much disappointed, on visiting the waterfall on 
another occasion, to seg no calf come tumbling down.” I took 

seeltim ^ tiever expecting to 

f ^ was in his eighty-fourth year— he was a truly 

om^?ntfnTv*“’ amongst the venerable 

ornaments of nis native place. 

About half-past eight o’clock at night John Jones came to bid' 
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me farewell, I bade Mm sit 'down,, and sent; for a pint of ale to 
regale Mm with. Notwithstanding the ale, he was very melancholy 
.at the thought , that I was about to leave Llangollen, |»robably 
never to return. To enliven him 1 gave him an account of my 
late expedition to Wrexliam, which made him smile more than 
once. When I had concluded he asked me whether I knew the 
meaning of the word Wrexham: I told him I believed I did, 
and gave him the derivation which the reader will find in an 
, early chapter of this work. He told me that. with. .all . due SH-b-, 
mission he thought he could 'give me a better, which, he had 
heard from a very clever man, gwr dealius iawn, who lived about, 
two miles from Llangollen on the Gorwen road. In the old 
time a- man of the name of Sam kept a gwestfa, or inn, at the 
place where Wrexham now stands; when he died he left it to 
liis wife, who kept it after him, on which account the house was., 
first called Ty wraig Sam, the house of Sam’s wife, and then for 
shortness Wraig Sam, and a town arising about it by degrees, 
:the town too was called Wraig Sam, which the Saxons corrupted 
jin to Wrexham. 

I was much diverted with this Welsh derivation of Wrexham, 
which I did not attempt to controvert. Mter we had^had some 
lurther discourse John Jones got up, shook me by the hand, gave * 
a sigh, wishing me a taith h^Tryd,” and departed. Thus ter- 
minated my last day at Llangollen. 


CHAPTER^^ 64 ^ 

Departure for South Wales, Tregeiriog, Pleasing sopne. Trying 
to read, Garmon .and Lupus, The cracked voice. Effect oj 
a compliment, Llan Rhyadr ' . ' . . 

T he morning of: the 21st of October was fine and cold; there 
was a rime frost .on the ground. At about eleven o’clock I 
started on my journey, for South' Wales, intending that my first 
stage should be Llan Rhyadr. My wife and daughter accom^ 
panied me as far as Plas Newydd. As we passed through the 
town I shook hands with honest A— — whom I saw standing 
at the door of a shop with a, , kind of Spanish hat on his head,* 
■and : also ' with my venerable'' friend'. .oi<i Mr. Jones, ■ whom' I 
encountered close beside his . own domicile. . At the. Bias Newydd 
I took an : affectionate farewell of my ..two loved ones, and' pro- 
ceeded to ascend the Berwyn.. Near the .top,,, I turned, round to 
take a final 'look .'at, the spot .where I„. had. lately passed many a 
. happy hour. : There lay Llangollen far . below .me, with' itft chimneys 
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placidly smoking, its pretty church rising in its centre, its blue 
river dividing it into two nearly equal parts, and the mighty 
hill of Breimi^, overhanging it from the north. I sighed and 
repeating Einion Du’s verse ’ 

“ Tangnefedd i Llangollen ! ” 

turned away. 

I went over the top of the hill and then began to descend its 
soilthern side, obtaining a distant view of the plains of Shropshire 
bn the east. I soon reached the bottom of the hill, passed through 
Llansanfraid, and threading the vale of the Ceiriog at length 
found myself at Pont y Meibion in front of the house of Huw 
Morris, or rather of that which is built on the site of the dwelling 
of the poet. I stopped and remained before the house thinking 
of the mighty Huw, tiU the door opened, and out came the 
dark-featured man, the poet’s descendant, whom I saw when 
visiting the place in company with honest John Jones— he had 
now a spade in his hand and was doubtless going to his labour 
As I knew him to be of a rather sullen unsocial disposition, I said 
nothing to him, but proceeded on my way. As I advanced the 
' valley widened, the hUls on the west receding to some distance 
from the river. Came to Tregeiriog a small vUlage, which takes 
its name from the brook; Tregeiriog signifying the hamlet or 
village on the Geiriog. Seeing a bridge which crossed the rivulet 
at a slight distance from the road, a little beyond the village I 
turned aside to look at it. The proper course of the CeirW is 
from south to north; where. it is crossed by the bridge, however 
It runs from west to east, returning to its usual course, a little 
way below ihe bridge. The bridge was small and presented 
nothing remarkable in itself: I obtained, however, as I looked 
over Its parapet towards the west a view of a scene, not of wild 
grandeur, but of something which I like better, which richlv 
compensated me for the slight trouble I had taken in stepping 
aside to visit the little bridge. About a hundred yards dStant 
was a small watermill, buUt over the rivulet, the wheel going 
slowly, slowly round; large quantities of pigs, the generality of 
them brindled, were either browsing on the banks or lying close 
, to the sides half immersed in the water; one immense white hog 
the monarch seemingly of the herd, was standing in the middle of 
the current. Such was- the scene which I saw from the bridge a 
scene of quiet rural life well suited to the brushes of two or three 
of the old Dutch painters, or to those of men scarcely inferior to 
th^em xn thmr own style; Gainsborough, Moreland, and Grome. 
My mind for the last half-hour had been in a highly excited 
state; I had been repeating verses of old Huw Morris, brought 
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to ■ my reGoilection' by the ^ sight of his dwelling-place they :were 
ranting roaring verses, against the Roundheads.. I admired: the 
vigour but disliked the principles which they displayed; and 
admiration on the one hand and disapproval on the other, bred 
a commotion in my mind like that raised on the sea when tide 
runs one way and wind blows another. The quiet scene from 
the bridge, howhver, produced a sedative effect on my mind, 
when I resumed my journey I had forgotten Huw, his verses, 
and all about Roundheads and Cavaliers. . 

I reached Llanarmon, another small village, situated in a 
valley, through which the Geiriog or a rivulet very similar to it 
flows. It is half-way between Llangollen and Llan Rhyadr, 
being ten miles from each. I went to a small inn or public-house, 
sat down and called for ale. A waggoner was seated at a large 
table with a newspaper before him on which he was intently 
staring.'” 

** What news? ’’ said I in English. 

“ I wish I could tell you,” said he in very broken English, 
“ but I cannot read.” 

** Then why are you looking at the paper? ” said 1. 

Because,” said he, “ by looking at the letters I hope in time 
to make them out,” 

** You may look at them,” said I, ** for fifty years with- 
out being able to make out one. You should go to an evening 
school.” 

“ I am too old,” said he, “ to do so now; if I did the children 
would laugh at me.” ^ 

“ Never mind their laughing at ’jjou,” said I, “ provided you 
learn to read; let them laugh who win! ” 

“You give good advice, inester,” said he, “I |hink I shall 
follow it.” 

“ Let me look at the paper,” said I. 

He handed it to me. It was a Welsh paper, and full of dismal 
accounts from the seat of war. 

“ What news, mester? ” said the waggoner. 

“ Nothing but bad,” said I ; “ the Russians 'are beating us and 

the French too.** 

“ If the Rusiaid beat us,” said the waggoner, “ it is because 
the Francod are with us. We should have gone alone.’* 

“ Perhaps you are rights” said I ; “ at any rate we could not 
have fared worse than we are faring now^” 

I presently paid for what I had had, inquired the way to Llan 
Rhyadr, and departed. 

The village of Llanarmon takes its name from its church, which 
is dedicated to Garmon an Armorican bishop, who with another 
called Lupus came over into Britain in order to preac^ against 
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the heresy of Pelagius. He and his colleague resided for some, 
time in Flintshire, . and whilst there enabled in a remarkable: 
manner 4he Britons to achieve a victory over those mysterious 
people the Piets, who were ravaging the country far and wide 
Hearing that the enemy were advancing towards Mold the two 
bishops gathered together a number of the Britons, and placed 
them: in ambush in .a dark valley through which it was. necessary ' 
for the Piets to pass in order to reach Mold, strictly enjoining 
them to remain quiet till all their enemies should have entered 
the valley, and then do whatever they should see them, the two 
bishops, do. The Piets arrived, and when they were about half, 
way through the valley the two bishops stepped forward from a 
thicket and began crying aloud, “Alleluia!"® The Britons 
followed their example, and the wooded valley resounded with 
cries of “ Alleluia! alleluia! The shouts and the unexpected 
appearance of thousands of men caused such terror to the Piets 
that they took to flight in the greatest confusion, himdreds were 
trampled to death by their companions, and not a few were 
drowned in the river Alan^ which runs through the valley. 

There are several churches dedicated to Garmon in Wales 
but whether there are any dedicated to Lupus I am unable to say* 

. After leaving Llanarmon I found myself amongst lumpy hills 
through which the road led in the direction of the south. Arriving 
where several roads met I followed one and became bewildered 
amidst hills and ravines. ^At last I saw a small house close by a 
nant or dingle, and turned towards it for the purpose of inquiring 
my way. ^On my Rocking at the door a woman made her 
appearance, of whohx I asked in Welsh whether I was in the road 
to Llan Rhyadr. She said that I was out of it, but that if I went 
towards the south I should see a path on my left which would 

bring me to it. I asked her how far it was to Llan Rhyadr. 

“ Four long miles,®® she replied. 

And what is the name of the place where we are now^ 
:Said.L 

“ Cae Hir ’® (the long inciosure), said she. 

“ Are you alone in the house? ®® said 1. 

, ^^uitC' alone/® said she; “ but my husband and people will ■ 
soon be home from the field, for it is gettinsr dusk ®® 

^ “ Have you any Saxon?/® said I. ' 

, Nota word, ; said, she, “ have I of the iaith dieithr, nor has 
my husband, nor any qpe of my people.®® 

I bade her farewell, and soon reached the road, which led 
south and north.^ As I was bound for the south I strode forward 
briskly m that direction. The road was between romantic hills; 

oLIedd!-'"''® taken from the curious Welsh book called « Drych y phi 
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lieard ; Welsh songs proceeding from the hijl fields on my right, 
and the murmur of a brook rushing down a deep nant on my left. 

I went on til I came to a collection of houses whidi an old 
woman, with a, cracked voice and a small ■ tin milk-pail, whom I 
assisted in getting over a stile into the road, told me was called 
Pen Strit— probably the head of the street. She spoke English, 
and on my asking her how she had learnt the English tongue, she 
told me that she had learnt it from her mother who was an 
English woman. "She said that I was two miles from Llan Rhyadr, 
and that I must go straight forward. I did so till I reached a 
place where the road branched into two, one bearing somewhat 
to the left, and the other to the right. After standing a minute in 
perplexity I took the right-hand road, but soon guessed that I 
had taken the wrong one, as the road dwindled into a mere foot- 
path. Hearing someone walking on the other side of the hedge 
I inquired in Welsh whether I was going right for Llan Rhyadr, 
and was answered by a voice in English, apparently that of a 
woman, that I was not, and that I must go back. I did so, and 
presently a woman came through a gate to me. 

** Are you the person,” said I, who just now answered me 
in English after I had spoken in Welsh ? ” , 

** In truth I am,” said she, with a half laugh. 

** And how came you to answer me in English after I had 
spoken to you in Welsh? ” 

Because,” said she, “ it was eas^ enough to know by your 
voice that you were an Englishman.” 

** You speak English remarkably well,”^said I. ^ 

“ And so do you Welsh,” said Ijie woman; “ I had no idea 
that it was possible for any Englishman to speak Welsh half so 
well.” 

“ I wonder,” thought I to myself, *'what you would have 
answered if I had said that you speak ■ English execrably.” ' By 
her own account she could read both Welsh and English. She 
walked by my side to the turn, and then up the left-hand road, 
jwhich she said was the way to Llan Rhyadr. poming to a cottage 
she bade me good night and went in. The road was horribly 
miry: presently, as I was staggering through a slough, just after 
i had passed' a little cottage, I heard a cracked voice crying, 

I suppose you lost your" way? ” I recognised it. as that of th^, 
old woman whom T had helped ' over the stile. She was now' 
standing behind a. little gate which opened- into a,' garden before' 
the cottage. The figure of a man was stanciing near her. I told 
her that she was quite right in her supposition,'. ^ 

■ ® Ah,” said she, you should have gone straight forward,” 

: . If' I had gone straight forward,”.', said- 1, I must have gone- ■ 
over a hedge, at the corner of aheld which separated two roads; 
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instead of bidding n?ie go straight forward you should have told 
me to follow the left-hand road.” 

“ Wellf* said she, “ be sure you keep straight forward now.*® 

I asked her who the man was standing near her. 

“ It is my husband,” said she. 

** Has he much English? *’ said I. 

*‘None at all,** said she, ‘'‘for his mother was not English 
like mine.*® I bade her good night and went forward. Presently 
I came to a meeting of roads, and to go straight forward it was 
necessary to pass through a quagmire; remembering, however 
the words of my friend the beldame I went straight forward* 
though in so doing I was sloughed up to the knees. In a little 
time I came to a rapid descent, and at the bottom of it to a 
bridge. It was now very dark; only the corner of the moon was 
casting a faint light. After crossing the bridge I had one or two 
ascents and descents. At last I saw lights before me which proved 
to be those of Llan Rhyadr. I soon found myself in a dirty little 
street, and, inquiring for the inn, was kindly shown by a man 
to one which he said was the best, and which was called the 
Wynstay Arms. 


I'E 


CHAPTER 65 

Inn at Llan Rhyadr. A low Englishman. Inquiries. The cook. 
A pretious couple 

T he inn seemed very large, but did not look very cheerful. 

No other .guest than myself seemed to be in it, except in the 
kitchen, where I heard a fellow talking English and occasionally 
yelling an English song: the master and mistress of the house 
were civil, and lighted me a fire in what was called the Com- 
mercial Room, and putting plenty of coals in the grate soon made 
the apartment warm and comfortable. I ordered dinner or rather 
supper, which in about half an hour was brought in by the 
woman. The supper whether good or bad I dispatched with the 
appetite of one who had walked twenty miles over hill and dale. 
^ Occasionally I heard a dreadful noise in the kitchen, and the 
woman told me that the fellow there was making himself exceed- 
ingly disagreeable, chMy she believed because she had refused 
to let him sleep in tfie house— she said that he was a low fellow 
that went about the country with fish, and that he was the more 
ready tp insult her as the master of the house was now gone out. 
I asked if he was an Englishman. ‘‘ Yes,*’ said she, “ a low 
Englishman.** 
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** Then he -must be low indeed,” said I. Alow Englishman 
is the lowest of the low.” After' a little time I heard no more 
noise, and' was told that the fellow was gone away. I hid a little 
whisky and water, and then went to bed, sleeping in a tolerable 
chamber but rather cold. There was much rain during the night 
and also wind; windows rattled, and I occasionally heard the 
noise uf falling tiles. 

I arose about eight. Notwithstanding the night had been so 
tempestuous the morning was sunshiny and beautiful. Having 
ordered breakfast I walked out in order to look at the town. Llan 
Rhyadr is a small place, having nothing remarkable in it save ah 
ancient church and a strange little antique market-house, standing 
on pillars. It is situated at the western end of an extensive valley 
and at the entrance of a glen. A brook or rivulet runs through 
it, whi^h comes down the glen from the celebrated cataract, 
wliicli is almost four miles distant to the west. Two lofty moun- 
tains form tlie entrance of the glen, and tower above the town, 
one on the south and the other on the north. Their names, if 
they have any, I did not learn. 

After strolling about the little place for about a quarter of an 
hour, staring at the things and the people, and being stared at 
by the latter, I returned to my inn, a structure built in the’’ 
modern Gothic style, and which stands nearly opposite to the 
churchyard. Whilst brealdasting I a^ked the landlady who was 
bustling about the room whether she had ever heard of Owen 
Glendower. 

In truth, sir, I have. He was a great g^tleman who lived a 
long time ago, and, and ” -i 

** Gave the English a .great deal of trouble,” said I. 

'“Just so, sir; at least I dare say it is so, as you say it.” 

“ And do you know where he lived ? ” 

** I do not, sir; I suppose a great way off, somewhere in the 

.south.” 

“ Do you mean South Wales ? ” 

- In truth, sir, I do.” , 

There you are mistaken,” said I ; and also in supposing 
he lived a great way off. He lived in North Wales, and not far 
from this place.” 

In truth, sir, you know more about him than I.” ^ 

Did you ever hear of a place called Sycharth? ” 

** Sycharth ! Sycharth! I never did, si#.”^ 

** It is the place where Glendower lived, and it is not far off, 
1 want to go there, but do not know the wjay.” 

Sycharth! Sycharth! ” said the lan^ady musingly; I 
wonder if it is the place we call Sychnant.” 

” Is there such a place?;”. .; 
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■ ‘-Yesj sure; aboift' six miks from iiere^ near Llangedwiii,*® : 

“ Whaj: kind of place is it? ’’ 

“ In truth, sir,' I do not know, for I' was never there. Mv 
cook, however, in the kitchen knows all about it, for she comp« 
from there/’- 

Gan I see her?/* ■ 

Yes, sure; I will go at once and fetch her/* 

She then left the room and presently returned with the cook 
a short thick girl with blue staring eyes. ,, ^ 

“ Here she is, sir,” said the landlady, “ but she has no English/® 
Ail the better,’* said I. “ So you come from a place called 
Sychnant? *’ said I to the cook in Welsh. 

In truth, sir, I do,’* said the cook. 

"‘Did you ever hear of -a boneddig called Owen Gleii« 
dowser ? ” 

Often, sir, often; he lived in our place.” 

He lived in a place called Sycharth? ” said I. 

“ Well, sir; and we of the place call it Sycharth as often as 
Sychnant; nay, oftener/’ 

“ Is his house standing? ** 

“ It is not; but the hill on which it stood is still staiidinF/* ^ 

“ Is it a high hill ? ” 

“ It is not; it is a small light hill/* 

“A light hill!” said I.^to myself. “Old lolo Goch, Owen 
Glendower’s bard, said the cliieftain dwelt in a house on a light 
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that I. should ■ return at night, started for Llaiigedwin and 
Sycharth. 

, A broad and excellent road led along the valley in the *&irectioii 
in which I was proceeding. 

The valley was beautiful and dotted wdth various farm-houses, 
and the land appeared to be in as high a state of cultivation as 
the soil of my own Norfolk, that county so deservedly . celebrated 
for its agriculture. The eastern side is bounded by lofty hills, and. 
towards the north the vale is crossed by three rugged elevations, 
the middlemost of which, called, as an old man told me, Bryn 
Dinas, terminates to the west in an exceedingly high .and 
picturesque crag. 

After an liour*s walking I overtook two people, a man and 
a woman laden with baskets which hung around them on 
every si|ic. The man was a young fellow of about eight-and- 
twenty, with a round face, fair flaxen hair, and rings in his 
ears; the female was a blooming buxom lass of about eighteen. 
After giving them the sele of the day I asked -them if they were 
.English. 

“ Aye, aye, master,*’ said the man; ‘‘ we are English.” 

** Where do you come from? ” said I. » 

“ From Wrexham,” said the man. ^ 

“ I thought Wrexham was in Wales,” said I. 

If it be,” said the man, the pec^le are not- Welsh; a man 
is not a horse because he happens to be born in a stable.” 

Is that young woman your wife? ” said I. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ after a fashion ” — and he leered at the 

lass, and she leered at him. '» 

Do you attend any place of worship? ” said I. 

A great many, master! ” » 

“ What place do you chiefly attend? ” said I. ■ 

The Chequers, master! ” 

' ** Do they preach the best sermons there? ” said I. 

No,, master! but they sells the best ale there.” ■ 

“ Do' you worship ale? ” said I. ■» - 

■ Yes, master, I worships 'ale.” 

, ^ ■ Anything else? ” said I. 

‘‘Yes, master! I and my mort worships something besides, 
.good ale; don’t we, Sue?” and - then he leered at the mort,«# 
who leered at . him, and both made odd motions backwards 
and forwards, causing ' the baskets , which^hiing around "them to 
creak 'and - rustle, and -uttering loud shouts of laughter, which 
roused the echoes of the neighbouring- hills. , . 

“ Genuine descendants, 'no- doubt,” said I -to myself as -I walked 
.: .briskly OB, “ of certain of the old heathen Saxons who followed 
]Rag into ..Wales and settled down', about the- house %hich he, 
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built. Really,. if 'th«se two are a fair specimen of the Wrexham' 
population, my friend the Scotch policeman was not much "om 
when he'said that the people of Wrexham were the worst pedDle 

in Wales.” ^ 


CHAPTER 66 

Sycharth. The kindly welcome. Happy couple. Sycharth. Recallins 
the dead. Ode to Sycharth * 

T vihs. now at the northern extremity of the valley near a great 
1 house past which the road led in the direction of the north-east 
Seeing a man employed in breaking stones I inquired the way to 
Sychnant. ^ 

” You must turn to the left,” said he, ‘‘ before you come to 
yon great house, follow the path, which you will find behind it 
and you will soon be in Sychnant.” ' 

“ And to whom does the great house belong? ” 

To whom? why, to Sir Watkin.” 

‘‘ Does he reside there ? ” 

“ Not often. He has plenty of other houses, but he sometimes 
comes there to hunt.” 

What is the place’s name ? ” 

“ Llan Gedwin.” 

I turned to the left, as the labourer had directed me. The 
path led upward behind the great house round a hill "thickly 
planted with trees. Following it I at length found myself on a 
broad road en the top extending east and west, and having on 
the north and south beautiful wooded hills. I followed the road 
which presently began to descend. On reaching level ground I 
overtook a man in a waggoner’s frock, of whom I inquired the 
way to Sycharth. He pointed westward down the vale to what 
appeared to be a ..collection of houses, near a singular-looking 
monticle, and said “ That is Sycharth.” ® 

We walked together till we came to a road which branched oif 

on the right to a little bridge. 

pointing to a large building 
beyond the bridge, towering up above a number of cottages, he 
pid, that IS the faqtcey of Sycharth he then left me, foUow- 
mg the high road, whilst I proceeded towards the bridge, which 
I crossed, and coming to the cottages entered one on the right- 
hand of a remarkably neat appearance. ^ 

In a comfortable Htchen by a hearth on which blazed a cheerful 
billet sat^ man and woman. Both arose when I entered: the 
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man was tall, about fifty years of age, and athletically built; he 
was dressed in a white coat, corduroy breeches, shoes, and grey 
worsted stockings. The woman seemed many years oMer than 
the man; she was tail also, and strongly built, and dressed in the 
ancient Welsh female costume, namely, a kind of round half 
Spanish hat, lon^ blue woollen kirtle or gown, a crimson petticoat, 
and %¥hite apron, and broad stout shoes with buckles- ^ 

“ Welcome, stranger,” said the man, after looking me a moment 
or two full in the face. 

®‘ Groesaw, dyn . dieithr — ^welcome, foreign man,” said . 'the 
woman, surveying me with a look of great curiosity. 

“ Won’t you sit down? ” said the man, handing me a chair 
I sat down, and the man and woman resumed their seats. 

“ I suppose you come on business connected with the factory? ” 
said the man. ' 

** No,^’ said I, ** my business is connected with Owen Glen- 
dower.” 

“With Owen Glendower?” said the man, staring. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I came to see his place.” 

“ You will not see much of his house now,” said the man— 
“ it is down; only a few bricks remain.” » 

“ But I shall see the place where his house stood,” said I 
“ which is all I expected' to see.” 

“ Yes, you can see that.” 

“ What does the dyn dieithr say? ”^said the woman in Welsh 
with an inquiring look. 

“ That he is come to see the place of Owf n Glendc^wer.^’ 

“ All 1 ” said the woman with a sngile. 

“ Is that good lady your wife? ” said I. 

“ She is.” 

“ She looks much older than yourself.” 

“ And no wonder. She is twenty-one years older.” 

“ How old are you? ” ■ 

. “ Fifty- three.” 

“ Dear me,” said I, “ what a difference iq your ages. How 
came you to marry ? ” 

“ She was a widow and I had lost my wife. We were lone in 
the world, so we thought we would marry.” 

“ Do you live happily together? ” 

“Very.”:;.'"' ;■ ^ 

“ Then you did quite right to marry, d^at is your name^ ” 
“David Robert.”,, 

And that of your wife? ” 

“ Gwen Robert.” : ■ , , * 

“ Does she speak English? ” 

“ She speaks some, but not much.” a 
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- ‘Ms the place wh^re Owen lived far from here? 

: “ It is not. It .is the round hill a little way above the factorv ” 

“ Is the path to it easy to find? —V 

“ I will go with you/’ said the man.' I .work at the factory, 

but I need not go there ..for an hour at least.” 

He put on his hat and bidding me follow him went out. JJ 
led me over a gush of water which passing imder the factory ' 
turns the wheel; thence over a .field or two towards a house at 
the foot of the mountain where he said the steward of Sir Watkin 
lived, of whom it would be as well to apply for permission ’to 
ascend the hill, as it was Sir Watkin’s ground. The steward was 
not at home; his wife was, however, and, she, when we told her 
we wished to go to the top of Owain Glendower’s Hill, gave' us 
permission with a smile. We thanked her and proceeded^ to 
mount the hill or monticle once the residence of the great Welsh 
chieftain, whom his own deeds and the pen of Shakespeare have 
rendered immortal. 

Owen Glendower’s hill or mount at Sycharth, imiike the one 
bearing his name on the banks of the Dee, is not an artificial hill 
but the work of nature, save and except that to a certain extent 
it has been modified by the hand of man. It is somewhat conical 
and consists of two steps or gradations, where two fosses scooped 
out of the hiU go round it, one above the other, the lower one 
embracing considerably the most space. Both these fosses are 
about six feet deep, and at one time doubtless were bricked as 
stout large, red bricks are yet to be seen, here and there ' m 
their sides. When I,, visited it it was covered with grass, but had 
once been subjected to the 5>lough as various furrows indicated 
The monticle stands not far from the western extremity of the 
valley, nearly midway between two hills which confront each 
other north and south, the one to the south being the hill which 
I had descended, and the other a beautiful wooded height which 
is ..called in the parlance of the country Llwyn Sycharth or the ' 
grove of Sycharth, from which comes the little gush of water " 
which I had crossed, and which now turns the wheel of the 
factory and once turned that of Owen Giendower’s mill, and filled 
his '^two^moate, part of the water by some^ mechanical means 
having been forced mp the eminence. On the top of this hill or ' 
^,.^nticle in a ^timber house dwelt the great Welshman Owein 
: Glendower, with his^^ wife, a , comely, kindly woman, and Ms 
' progeny, consMng of ^tout. boys and blooming girls, "and there, 
though wonderfully cramped for want of room, he feasted bards 
who requited his hospitality with alliterative odes very difficult 
to compose, and which at the present day only a few bookworms 
understand. There he dwelt for many years, the virtual if not 
the nomi«al king of North Wales, occasionally no doubt looking 
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down with self-complaisance from the top of his fastness on the 
parks , and fish-ponds of which he had severaf; . his mill, his pigeon 
towerj his ploughed lands, and the cottages of a thousandiiretamers, 
ihuddled round the lower part of the hill, or strewn about the 
jvailey; and there he might have lived and died had not events 
icaused him to draw the sword and . engage in a war, at the 
termination of which Sycharth was a fire-scathed ruin, and 
liimseif a broken-hearted old man in anchorite’s weeds, living in 
a cave on the estate of Sir John Scudamore, the great Hereford- 
shire proprietor, who married his daughter Elen, his only sur- 
viving child. 

After I had been a considerable time on the hill looking about 
me and asking questions of my guide I took out a piece of silver 
and offered it to him, thanking him at the same time for the 
'trouble he had taken in shotving me the place. He refused it, 
isaying that I was quite welcome. 

I tried to force it upon him. 

“ I will not take it,” said he; ‘‘ but if you come to my house 
and have a cup of cofiee, you may give sixpence to my old 
woman.” 

** I wdil come,” said I, ‘‘ in a short time. In the meanwhile do 
you go ; I wish to be alone.” ^ « 

“ What do you want to do? ” 

“ To sit down and endeavour to recall Glendower, and the 
times that are passed.” ® 

The fine fellow looked puzzled; at last he said, “ Very well,” 
shrugged his shoulders, and descended the hill. • 

When he was gone I sat down on the bro^ of the hill, and with 
my face turned to the east began slowly to chant a translation 
imade by myself in the days of my boyhood of an ode to Sycharth 
composed by lolo Goch when upwards of a hundred years old, 
shortly after his arrival at that place, to which he had been invited 
by Owen Glendower : ■ 

Twice have I pledg’d my word to thee 
To come thy noble face to see;® 

His promises let every man 
■ Perform as far as e’er he can ! 

Full easy is the tiling that’s sweet. 

And sweet this journey is an^ meet; ^ 

I’ve vow’d to Gwain’s couijj: to go, .. ' 

And I’m resolv’d to keep my •vow; 

So thither straight I’ll take my way , 

With blithesome heart, and •there I’ll stay. 

Respect and honour, whilst I breathe. 

To find his y honour’d , roof beneath. , 
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My chief of long lin’d ancestry 
Gan harbour sons of poesy; 

■ I’ve heard, for so the muse has told. 
He’s kind and gentle to the old; 

Yes, to his castle I will hie; 

There’s none to match it ’neath the sky 
It is a baron’s stately court, ^ 

Where bards for sumptuous fare resort; 
There dwells the lord of Powis land. 
Who granteth every just demand. 

Its likeness now FIl limn you out? 

’Tis water girdled wide about; 

It shows a wide and stately door 
Reached by a bridge the water o’er; 
’Tis form’d of buildings coupled fair, 
Coupled is every couple there; 

Within a quadrate structure tall 
Muster the merry pleasures all. 
Conjointly are the angles bound — 

No flaw in all the place is found. 
Structures in contact meet the eye 
Upon the hillock’s top on high; 

Into each other fastened they 
The form of a hard knot display. 

There dwells ^the chief we all extol 
In timber house on lightsome knoll ; 
Upon four wooden columns proud 
Mounteth his x^ansion to the cloud; 
Each column’s thick and firmly bas’d, 
^nd upon each a loft is plac’d; 

In these four lofts, which coupled stand. 
Repose at night the minstrel band ; 

Four lofts they were in pristine state, 
But now partitioned form they eight. 
Tiled^is the roof, on each house-top 
Rise smoke-ejecting chimneys up. 

All of one form there are nine halls 
Each with nine wardrobes in its walls 
With linen white as well supplied 
As fairest shops of fam’d Gheapside, 
Behold t%t -church with cross uprais’d 
And with its windows neatly glaz’d ; 

All houses are in this comprest — 

An orchard’s near it of the best. 

Also a park where void of fear 
Feed antler’d herds of fallow deer. 
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A warren wide my chief can {^oast, 

Of goodly steeds a countless host. 

Meads where for hay the clover grows, ^ 
Corn-fields which hedges trim inclose, 

A mill a rushing brook upon, 

And pigeon tower fram’d of stone; 

\ fish-pond deep and dark to see 
To cast nets in when need there be. 

Which never yet was known to lack 
A plenteous store of perch and jack. 

Of various plumage birds abound; 

Herons and peacocks haunt around. 

What luxury doth his hall adorn. 

Showing of cost a sovereign scorn; 

His ale from Shrewsbury town he brings; 
His usquebaugh is drink for kings; 

Bragget he keeps, bread white of look, 

And, bless the mark! a bustling cook. 

His mansion is the minstrels’ home, 

You’ll find them there whene’er you come. 
Of all her sex his wife’s the best: , 

The household through her care is blest; 
She’s scion of a knightly tree, 

She’s dignified, she’s kind and free. 

His bairns approach sr?e, pair by pair, 

O what a nest of chieftains fair! 

Here difficult it is to catch ^ • 

A sight or either bolt^or latch: 

The porter’s place here none will fill: 

Here largess shall be lavish’d still, ^ 

And ne’er shall thirst or hunger rude 
In Sycharth venture to intrude. 

A noble leader, Cambria’s knight, 

The lake possesses, his by right. 

And midst that azure water pl|c’d. 

The castle, by each pleasure grac’d. 


And when I had finished repeating these lines I said, How 
much more happy, innocent, and holy, I was in the days of 
boyhood when I translated lolo’s ode than I am at the present 
time! ” Then covering my face with my hands I wept like«a 

child. , . ■ • , ® . 
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CHAPTER 67 

Cup of coffee, Gwen, Bluff old fellow, A rabble rout All from 
Wrexham 

yiFTER a while I arose from my seat and descending the hill 
A returned to the house of my honest friends^ whom I found 
sitting by their fire as I had first seen them. 

'‘'Well/’ said the man, “did you bring- back Owen Glen« 
dower ? ” 

“ Not only him,” said I, but his house, family, and all 
relating to him.” 

“ By what means? ” said the man. 

“ By means of a song made a long time ago, which describes 
Sycharth as it was in his time, and his manner of living there.” 

Presently Gwen, 'who had been preparing coffee in expectation 
of my return, poured out a cupful, which she presented to me, 
at the same time handing me some white sugar in a basin. 

" I took the coffee, helped myself to some sugar, and returned 
her thanks in her own language. 

“ Ah,” said the man, in Welsh, “ I see you are a Gumro. 
Gwen and I have been wondering whether you were Welsh or 
English; but I see you are one of ourselves.” 

“ No,” said I in the^ame language, “ I am an Englishman, born 
in a part of England the farthest of any from Wales. In fact, I 
am a Cam Sais.” 

“ And how«came you to speak Welsh ? ” said the man. 

“ I took it into my head to learn it when I was a boy,” said I. 
“Englishmen sometimes do strange things.” 

“ So I, have heard,” said the man, “ but I never heard before 
of an Englishman learning Welsh,” 

I proceeded to 4rink my coflee, and having finished it and 
had a little more discourse I got up, and having given Gwen a 
piece of silver, which she received with a smile and a cmtsey, I 
said I must now be going. 

^ “Won’t you take another, cup? ” said Gwen, you - are 
welcome.” ' ' : 

■ * “ No, thank you,” said I, I,' have had enough.” - 
“ Wliere are you '.going? ” said the man in English. - ' " v ; 
“To Llan Rhyadr,” saidT, “ from which! came this morning.” 
“ Which way did you come? ” said the man. 

“By Llan Gedwin,” I replied, “ and ' over the MIL Is- there-' 

, another w^y? ” 
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There is,” said the man, by Llan Silin,” 

“Llan Silin!'® said I; is not that the place where Huw 
Morris is buried? ' a 

It iSj” said the man. ■ 

“ I will return by Llan Siliiij’® said I, ** and in passing through 
pay a visit to. the tomb of the .great poet. Is Llan Siiin far off? 

About half" a mile/® said the man. “ Go over the bridge^ 
turn to the right, and you will be there presently.” 

■ I shook the honest couple by the hand and bade them farewell. 
The man put on his hat and went with me' a few yards from the 
door, and then proceeded towards the factory. I passed over, 
the bridge, under which was a streamlet, which a little below 
the bridge received the brook which once ' turned Owen Glen- 
dower®s corn-mill. I soon reached Llan Silin,. a village or town- 
let, having some... high hills at a short distance to the westward, 
which form part of the Berwyn. 

I entered the kitchen of an old-fashioned public-house and 
sitting down by a ■ table told the landlord, a red-nosed elderly 
man who came bowing up to me, to bring me a pint of ale, The 
landlord, bowed and departed. A bluff-looking old fellow some- 
what under the middle size, sat just opposite to me at the table. 
He was dressed, in a white' frieze coat, and had a ^all hat ori' 
his head set rather consequentially on one side. Before him on 
the table stood a jug of ale, between' which and him lay a large 
crabstick. Three or four ^ other people stood or -sat in different 
parts of the room. Presently the landlord returned with the 

ale. - . . ■ * 

” I suppose you come on -sessions business, sir? ” said he, as 
he placed it down before me. ‘ ■ ^ . 

Are the sessions, being held here to-day?'*’ said I. 

' “ They are,” said the landlord, and there is plenty of business ; 
two bad cases of poaching. Sir Watkin’s keepers are up at court 
and hope to convict.” . ^ 

** I am not come on sessions business,” said I| am merely 
strolling a little about to see the country.” ^ 

“ He is come from South Wales,” said, tfie old fellow, in the' 
frieze coat, to the landlord, “■ in order to see what kind of country 
the north is. Well at any rate he has seen a better country than 
his own.” ... ' 

“ How do you know that ' I come from^South Wales? said E 
“ By your English,” ' said . the : old plow-; anybody ■ may 
know you are South Welsh by your Englislf ; ■ it is so cursedly bad. 
But let’s hear you speak a little Welsh;- then I shall be certain 
. as to who, you are.” ■ ■ ,, ^ ' 

I did as he bade .me, saying a-few words in Welsh,^ 

“ There’s Welsh,” -'said ' the ,old ' fellow, but who' |iit a 'South ; 
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■Welshman would talk Welsh in; that manner? It’s nearly as bad ' 
as your English.” 

I asked him if he had ever been in South Wales. 

“ Yes,” said he; “ and a bad country I found it; just like the 
people.” 

“ If you take me for a South Welshman,” said I, “ you ought 
to speak civilly both of the South Welsh and their country,” 

“ I am merely paying tit for tat,” said the old fellow. “ When 
I was in South Wales your people laughed at my folks and 
country, so when I meet one of them here I serve him out as I 
was served out there.” 

I made no reply to him, but addressing myself to the landlord 
inquired whether Huw Morris was not buried in Llan Silin 
churchyard. He replied in the afldrmative. 

“ I should like to see his tomb,” said I. 

“Well, sir,” said the landlord, “ I shall be happy to show it 
to you whenever you please.” 

Here again the old fellow put in his word. 

“You never had a prydydd like FIuw Morris in South Wales,” 
said he; “ nor Twm o’r Nant either.” 

“ South Wales has produced good poets,” said I. 

^ “ No, it Ijasn’t,” said the old fellow; “ it never produced one. 
If it had you wouldn’t have needed to come here to see the 
grave of a poet; you would have found one at home.” 

As he said these words Ife got up, took his stick, and seemed 
about to depart. Just then in burst a rabble rout of gamekeepers 
and river-watchers who had come from the petty sessions, and 
were in high glee, the two poachers whom the landlord had 
mentioned having been convicted and heavily fined. Tw^o or 
three of them were particularly boisterous, running against some 
of the guests who were sitting or standing in the kitchen, and 
pushing the landlord about, crying at the same time that they 
would stand by Sir Watkin to the last, and would never see him 
plundered. One of them, a fellow of about thirty, in a hairy cap, 
black coat, dirty yellow breeches, and dirty white top-boots^ 
who was the most obstreperous of them ail, at last came up to 
the old chap who disliked South Welshmen and tried to knock 
off his hat, swearing that he would stand by Sir Watkin; he, 
how^ever, met a Tartar. The enemy of the South Welsh, like all 
Crusty people, had lot^. of mettle, and with the stick which he 
held in his hand forth'^ith aimed a blow at the fellow’s poll, 
which, had he not jurfiped back, would probably have broken it. 

“ I wiU not be insulted by you, you vagabond,” said the old 
chap, “ nor by Sir Watkin either; go and tell him so.” 

The fellow looked sheepish, and turning away proceeded to 
take liberties with other people less dangerous to meddle with 
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than, old crabs tick, He^ however, soon desisted, and sat down 
evidently disconcerted. 

“ Were you ever worse treated in - South Wales by the- people 
there than you have been here by your own countrymen? ” said 
I to the' old fellow. 

' ■“ My countrymen? ” said he; ,■ “ this scamp is no countryman 
of mine: nor iS one of the whole kit. They are all from- Wrexham, 
a mixture of broken housekeepers, and fellows too stupid to 
learn a trade: a set of scamps fit for nothing in the world but to 
swear bodily against honest men. They say they will stand up 
for Sir Watkin, and so they will, but only in a box in -the Court 
to give false evidence. They won’t fight for him on the banks of 
the river. Countrymen of mine, indeed! they are no countiy^men 
of mine ; they are from Wrexham, where the people speak neither 
English nor Welsh, not even South Welsh as you do.” 

Theh giving a kind of flourish with his stick he departed. 


CHAPTER 68 


Han Silin Church. Tomb of Huw Morris. Barbara dnd Richard. 
Welsh country clergyman. The swearing lad. Anglo-Saxon 
devils 

■ # 

H aving discussed my ale I asked the landlord if he would 
show me the grave of Huw Morris. “ With pleasure, sir,” 
said he; “ pray follow me.” He led me^o the churchyard, in 
which several enormous yew trees were standing, probably of an 
antiquity which reached as far back as the days of Henry the 
Eighth, when the yew bow was still the favourite “weapon of the 
men of Britain. The church fronts the south, the portico being 
in that direction. The body of the sacred edifice is ancient j but 
the steeple which bears a gilded cock on its top is modern. The 
innkeeper led me directly up to the southern wall, then pointing 
to a broad discoloured slab, which lay on thh ground just outside 
the wall, about midway between the portico and the oriel end 
he. said: . . 

‘MJnderneath this stone lies Huw Morris, sir.” Forthwith 
taking off my hat I went down on my kgees and kissed the coM 
slab covering the cold remains of the ^ighty Huw, and then, 
still on my knees, proceeded to examine it attentively. If is 
covered over with letters three parts defaced. All I could make 
out of the inscription was the date of* the poet’s death 1709. 

A great genius, a very great genius, sir,” said the innkeeper, 
after I had got on my feet and put on my hat. 
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: “ He: was indeed/’ said, I j are you acquainted with iiis 
. poetry? ^ 

' “' Oh ’^es,” said the innkeeper, and then repeated the four 
lines composed by the poet shortly before his death, which I had 
heard the intoxicated stonemason repeat in the publlG-hoiise of 
the Pandy, the day I went- to visit ,the poet’s residence with John 
Jones. ' . 

■ “ Do you know any more of Huw’s poetry? said, I, 

“ No,” .said the innkeeper, Those lines, however, I have 
known ever since I was a child and repeated them, more par- 
ticularly of late since age has come upon me and I have felt that 
I cannot last long.” 

,, , It is very odd how few of the verses of great poets are in people’s 
mouths. Not more than a dozen of Shakespeare’s lines are in 
people’s mouths; of those of Pope not more than half that num- 
ber. Of Addison’s poetry two or three lines may be in people’s 
mouths, though I never heard one quoted, the only line which 
I ever heard quoted as Addison’s not being his but Garth’s: 

“ ’Tis best repenting in a coach and six.” 

Whilst of the verses of Huw Morris I never knew any one but 
myself, who*am not a Welshman, who could repeat a line beyond 
the four which I have twice had occasion to mention, and which 
seem to be generally knowj^ in North if not in South Wales. 

^ From the flagstone I proceeded to the portico and gazed upon 
it intensely.^ It presented nothing very remarkable, but it had 
the greatest interest for me, for I remembered how many times 
Huw Morris had walked ouf of that porch at the head of the 
congregation, the clergyman yielding his own place to the 
inspired bardf I would fain have entered the church, but the 
landlord had not the key and told me that he imagined there ' 
■would be some diflflculty in procuring' it, . I was therefore obliged 
.to content myself with peeping through a windowinto' the interior, 
which had a solemn and venerable aspect. 

“Within there,” said I to myself, “ PIuw 'Morris the greatest 
songster of the seventeenth century knelt eveiy Sunday during 
the latter thirty years of his life, after walking from Pont y Meibion 
across the bleak and savage B.erwyn. Within there was married 
Barbara Wynn the R^e of Maelai to Richard Middleton tiie 
handsome cavalier of Maeior, and within there she lies buried, 
as the songsteife who lamented' .her ' untimely death in 
immortal verse lies buried, out .here in.' the : graveyard. What 

interesting associations has this church for me, both outside and 
in; but all connected with Huw; for what should I have known 
of Barbara :,the' Rose and 'gallant' Richard but Tor the poem on ■ 
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tkeir affectionate union and untimely sepip.ration, the dialogue 
between the living and the dead, composed by humble Huw, 
the farmer^s son of Pont y Meibion? ■ • 

After gazing through the window till my eyes watered I turned 
to the ir^eeper, and inquired the way to Llan Rhyadr.^ Having 
received from him the desired information I thanked him for Ms 
civility, and set out on my return. 

Before I could' get clear of the town I suddenly encountered 

my friend R , the clever lawyer and magistrate's clerk of 

Llangollen. 

“ I little expected to see you here,’’ said he. 

“ Nor I you,” I replied. 

“I came in my official capacity,” said he; “ tlie petty sessions 
Lave been held here to-day.” 

■ I know they have,” I replied; “ and that two poachers' have 
been convicted. I came here in my way to South Wales to see 
the grave of Huw Morris, who, as you know, is buried in the 
churchyard.” 

“ tiave you seen the clergyman? ” said R 

No,” I replied. 

Then come with me,” said he; “ I am now gping to call 
upon him. I know he will be rejoiced to make your aoquaintanceA* 

■ He led me to the clergyman’s house, which stood at the south-, 
west end of the village within a garden- fenced with an iron paling.' 
We found the clergyman in a nice <!bmfortable parlour or study, 
the sides of which were decorated with books. He was a sharp 
ciever-iooking man, of about the middle age. On my being 

introduced to him he was very gla4 to see me, as my friend R 

told me he would be. He seemed to know all about me, even 
that I imderstood Welsh. We conversed on v^ious subjects; 
on . the power of the Welsh language; its mutable letters; on:- 
Huw Morris, and likewise on ale, with an excellent glass of' 
which he regaled me. I was much pleased with him, and thought 
him a capital specimen of the Welsh country clergyman. His 
iiame .was Walter Jones. . 

After staying about half an hour I took leave of the good kind 
mao, who wished me all kind of happiness, spiritual and temporal, 
and said that he should always be . happy to' see me at. Llan Silin. ' 

My friend R walked with me a' little way and then ba«ie 

me farewell. It was now late in the afternoon, the sky was grey, 
and gloomy, and' a kind of half wintry wind was blowing. In' lJiC' 
forenoon I had travelled along the eastern side of the valley, ;; 
which I will; call that' of Llan Rhyadr, directing my course to the ' , 
north, but I' .was now on the . western side of the valley journeying ; 
towards", the' south. ;in about half an hour I,, found myself nearly r 
parallel with the high crag .which I Lad. seen from as distance m 
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the morning. It was pow to the east of me. Its western front was 
very precipitous, but on its northern side it was cultivated near^ 
to the suitimit. As I stood looking at it from near the top of I 
gentle acclivity a boy with a team, whom I had passed a little 
time before, came up. He was whipping his horses, who were 
straining up the ascent, and was swearing at them most frightfuUv 
in English. I addressed him in that language, inquiring the name 
of the crag, but he answered Dim Saesneg, and then again fell tr> 
cursing his horses in English. I allowed him and his team to eet 
to the top of the ascent, and then overtaking him I said in Welsh* 
“ What do you mean by saying you have no English? you were 
talking English just now to your horses.” 

“ Yes,” said the lad, “ I have English enough for my horses 
and that is all.” / 

“ You seem to have plenty of Welsh,” said I; “ whv don’i- 
you speak Welsh to your horses? ” ’ t 

“ It’s of no use speaking Welsh to them,” said the boy: “ Welsh 
isn’t strong enough.” 

“ Isn’t Myn Diawl tolerably strong? ” said I. 

“ Not strong enough for horses,” said the boy; “ if I were m 
say Myn Djawl to my horses, or even Gas Andrds they would 
laugh at me.r ^ 

“ Do the other carters,” said I, “ use the same English to their 
horses which you do to yours ? 

•f English words- 

if they didn’t, the horses wouldn’t mind them ” ’ 

ri, “ “•’'•"“Ph.’>ought I, “ for the English language that 
the Welsh carters are obliged^ to have recourse to its oaths and 
execrations to make their horses get on! ” ^ 

I said nothing more to the boy on the subject of language, but 
a^in ask^ of the crag. “ It is called Craig y 

£m for bewS 

Notwithstanding what the boy said about the milk-and-water 
character of native „Webh oaths, the Welsh have some very 
pungent execrations, quite as efficacious, I should say, to nS 

a horse get on as any in the English swearing vocabulary. Some 

connected with heatSn times 
and Drmdical mythology; for example that Gas Andras, men- 

AnXl^^ whicbuMans hateful enemy or horrible Andras. 

Mdras or Andraste WM«the fury or Demigorgon of the Ancient 

Sr^’uSoll “ 

Gnmrv Tr ^ Oath should be used by the Christian 

^ present day, which was in vogue amongst their 

thousand years ago. However, the 
.same thing.is observable amongst us Christian English: we say 
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the Duse take you! even as our heathen ^xon forefathers did, 
who worshipped a kind of Devil so called and named a day of 
the week after him, which name we still retain' in our- hebdomadal 
calendar like those of several other Anglo-Saxon devils. We also 
say: Go- to old Nick! and Nick or Nikkur was a surname of 
Woden, and ^Iso the name of a spirit which haunted fords and 
was in the -habit of drowning passengers. 

Night came quickly upon me after I had passed the swearing 
lad. However, I was fortunate enough do reach Llan Rhyadr, 
without having experienced any damage or impediment from 
Diawl, Andrds, Duse or Nick.- 


CHAPTER 69 

Church of Llan Rhyadr. The clerk. The tablet-stone. First view 
of the cataract 

T he night was both windy and rainy like the preceding one, 
but the morning which followed, unlike that of the^day before, 
was dull and gloomy. After breakfast I walked •out to take 
another view of the little town. As I stood looking at the church 
a middle-aged man of a remarkably intelligent countenance 
came up and asked me if I should like to see the inside. I told 
him I should, whereupon he said that he was the clerk and would 
admit me with pleasure. Taking a key^out of hh pocket he 
unlocked the door of the church aijd we went in. The inside was 
sombre, not so much owing to the gloominess of the day as the 
heaviness of the architecture. It presented something of the 
form of a cross. I soon found the clerk, what his countenance 
represented him to be, a highly intelligent person. His answers 
to my questions were in general ready and satisfactory, 

“This seems rather an ancient edifice,” said I; “ when was 
it built? ” ^ , 

“ In the sixteenth century/* said the clerk; in the days of 
Ha'rry Tudor.** 

“ Have any remarkable men been clergymen of this church ? *® 
“ Several, sir; amongst its vicars was Doctor William Morgan 
the great South Welshman, the author «lf the old Welsh version 
of the Bible, who flourished in the time oS ^ueen Elizabeth. Th^pn 
there was Doctor Robert South, an eminent divine, who though 
not a Welshman spoke and preached Welsh better than many of 

the native clergy. Then there was the last yicar, Walter D , 

a great preacher and writer, who styled hiinself in print Gwalter 
Mechain.’* ■' " . .r. , 
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Axe Morgan aii<i South biiried, here? said !• 

‘^They are not, sir”' said the clerk; ** they had been trans- 
ferred tot)ther benefices before they died.” 

I, did not inquire whether Waiter D was buried there, for 

of him I had never heard before, but demanded whether the 
church possessed any ancient monuments. 

' This is the oldest which remains, sir,” said the clerk, and he 
pointed with his finger to a tablet-stone over a little dark pew on 
the right side of the oriel window. There was an inscription upon 
it, but owing to the darkness I could not. make out a letter^ The 
clerk however read as follows: 

1694. 2 1 St Oct^. 

Hie Sepultus Est 

Sidneus Bynner. ^ 

** Do you understand Latin? ” said I to tlie clerk, 

Ldo not, sir; I believe, however, that the stone is to the"' 
memory of one Bynner.” 

“ That is not a Welsh name,” said I. 

“ It is no^., sir,” said the clerk. 

“ It seema-to be radically the same as Bonner,” said I, “ the 
name of the horrible Popish Bishop of London in Mary’s time. 
Do any people of the name of Bynner reside in tliis neighbourhood 
at present? ” 

“None, sir,” said the clerk; “and if the Bynners are the 
descendants W Bonnei;;^ it is, perhaps, well that there are none.” 

I made the clerk, who appe^ared almost fit to be a clergyman, 
a small present, and returned to the inn. After paying my bill 
I flung my satchel over my shoulder, took my umbrella by the 
middle in my right hand, and set off for the Rhyadr. 

I entered the narrow glen at the western extremity of the town 
and proceeded, briskly along. ■, The scenery was romantically 
beautiful: ■ on my left was the little brook, the waters of which, 
run through the town; beyond it a lofty hill; on my right was a 
hill covered with wood from the top to the bottom. I enjoyed 
the scene, and should have enjoyed it more had there been a little 
sunshine to gild it. 

^ I passed through a small village, the name of which I think 
was Cynmen, and presently . overtook a man and boy. The man'- 
sahited me in English ai?d I entered into conversation with him 
in that language. He told me that he came from Lian Gedwin, 
and was going to a plaice called Gwern something in order to 
fetch home some sheep. After a time he asked me where I was 
going. 

“ I am gring to see the Pistyll Rhyadr,” said I. 
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We had then just come to the top of a rising ground. 

** Yonder’s the Pistylli ” said he, pointing to the west. 

I looked in the direction of his finger, and saw something at a 
great distance, which looked like a strip of grey linen hanging 
over a crag. 

‘^That is t!^ waterfall/’ he continued, “which so many of 
the Saxons come to ' see. And now I must bid you good-bye, 
master; for my way to the Gwern is on the right.” ' 

Then followed by the boy he turned aside into a wild road at 
the corner of a savage, precipitous rock. ■ 


CHAPTER 70 

Mountain scenery. The Rhyadr, Wonderful feat 

ytFTER walking about a mile with the cataract always in sight, 
i\l emerged from the glen into an oblong valley extending 
from south to north, having lofty hills on ail sides, especially on 
the west, from which direction the cataract comes. I advanced 
across the vale till within a furlong of this object, tvhen I wa^ 
stopped' by a deep hollow or nether vale into which the waters 
of the cataract tumble. On the side of this hollow I sat down, 
and gazed before me and on either side. The water comes 
spouting over a crag of perhaps two hundred feet in altitude 
between two hills, one south-east and thf other nSarly north* 
The southern hill is wooded from isjlie top, nearly down to where 
the cataract bursts forth; and so, but not so thickly, is the 
northern hill, which bears a singular resemblance to a hog’s 
back. Groves of pine are on the lower parts of both; in front of 
a grove low down on the northern hill is a small white house of 
■a picturesque appearance. The water of ' the cataract, after 
reaching the bottom of the precipice, rushes in a narrow brook 
down the vale in' the direction of Llan Rhy^dr. To the north- 
east, between the hog-backed hill and another strange-looking 
mountain, is a wild glen, from which comes a brook to swell the 
waters discharged by the Rhyadr. ' The south-west side of' the 
vale is Steep, and from a cleft of a bill in that quarter a siend<^ 
stream rushing impetuously joins the br%ok of the Rhyadr, like 
the rill of the northern glen. The prinGif)aj object of the whol^'is 
of course the Rhyadr. What shall I liken it to ? I scarcely know, 
unless to an immense skein of silk agijated and disturbed by 
tempestuous blasts, or to the long tail of a grey courser at furious 
speed. Through , the profusion' of long silvery threads or hairs, or 

,what^ looked' such, I could here and there see the black sides of ■ 

#'■ 
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the crag down whi9h the Rhyadr precipitated itself with 

thing between a boom and a roar. sotne- 

After sitting on the verge of the hollow for a considerable K 
I got up, and directed my course towards the house in f 
the grove. I turned down the path which brought Se T/ 
brook which runs from the northern den into the f * 
charged by the Rhyadr, and crossing it by steppW stone!"? 
myself on the lowest spur of the hog-bacLd Ml 
led towards the house. As I drew near two hnnri ’ ^ 

rushing to welcome the stranger. Coming^o a*^doorS&?°®" ? 
i de of .h. ho„ r o.ppo<l, L . h.„£° • ,"£«■> 

making her appearance I inquired in English the nearest 
the waterfall; she smiled, and in her native lano!^ * 
she had no Saxon. On my telling her in Welsh t£tT 
to see the Pistyll she smiled again ^dTaid tSt T ‘=onie 

then taking me round the hoSe poSed to a n^t? 
me follow It. I followed the path which led downwards^tol p"*® 
bridge of planks, a little way below the fall I oHvo ,) 
middle of tlie bridge, then tumiiTg to the wLt W f 
wonderful object above me. ^ 

There qre nmny remarkable cataracts in Britain anri ti. 
^neighbouring isles, even the little Celtic Isle of M 
remarkable waterfall: but this Rbvarlv. 

North Wales, far exceeds them all in dtimS®anT^autvT‘ f 
it IS inferior to several of thSm in the volume of its t 

saw water falling so gracefullv sn m„.-K ri .1 • ^ ^ 

itde way below it, and under whkh the Sato SerTa 
the bottom passes, which intercepts the sigS auH “ reaching 
from taking in the whole fall oi- -ft • prevents it 

stood whefe it now "inL^T^^^ 

probably remain there to the Hav nf -a *^reation and will 

todon « taTo'oi' • 

m „„e cf hw Sood. were to ™kp1 

As I Was standinfiT on thpi r>]oTiT « ' 

dressed came from the house Shp arlH but neatly 

be happy to show me ah^ut. I thanked bp f ® b should 

her that she might sSeak Wpbb^ b 

and said thatKat whereupon she looked glad 

better dian Saesneg. £ S to ' ^t'a“ 

bank on the southern sMe oflS to aT "P ^ 

- .h.. WP ft. b«. pUe, eee dteP^ “S 
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think so, for we were now so near that we were almost blinded 
by the spray, thongh, it is true, the semi-circle of rock no longer 
impeded the sight; this object we now saw nearly laterally rising 
up like a spectral arch, spray and foam above it, and water 
rushing below. “ That is a bridge rather for ysprydoedd^ to 
pass over than men,” said I, - , , . 

It is,” said Ihe woman; “ but I once saw a man pass over it.” 

“ How did he get up?” said L “The sides are quite steep 
and, slippery.” , ' 

“ He wriggled up the side like a llysowen,^ till he got to the 
top, when he stood upright for a minute, and then slid down pn 
the other, side.” , ^ , 

“ Was he anyone from these parts? ” said 1. 

T He was not. He was a dyn dieithr, a Russian; one of those 
with whom we are now at war.” 

“ W^s there as much water tumbling then as now? ” 

“ More, for there had fallen more rain.” 

“I suppose the torrent is sometimes very dreadful? ” said I. 

“ It is indeed, especially in winter; for it is then like a sea, 
and roars like thunder or a mad bull.” 

After I had seen all I wished of the cataract, the woman asked 
me to come to the house and take some refreshment.^*! follow^ed^ 
her to a neat little room where she made me sit down and handed 
me a bowl of buttermilk. On the table was a book in which she 
told me it was customary for individifals who visited the cataract 
to insert their names. I took up the book which contained, a 
number of names mingled here and there with pieces of poetry. 
Amongst these compositions was a Welsh eRgiyn on the Rhyadr, 
which though incorrect in its prosody I thought stirring and 
grand. I copied it, and subjoin it with a translation which I 
made on the spot. 


Grychiawg, ewynawg anian — yw y Rhyadr 
Yn rhuo mal taran; 

Coiofn o dwr, gloyw-dwr glan, 

Gorwyllt, un liiw ag arian. ' 


Foaming and frothing from mountainous height. 
Roaring like thunder the Rhyadr falls; 

Though its silvery splendour eye may delight, ' 
Its fury the heart of the br|Lvest appals. 

^Spirits. ' 


CHAPTER 71 

Wild mors. The guide. Scientific discourse. The land of Artkir 
The umbrella. Arrival at Bala ' ' 

W HEN I had rested myself and finished the buttermilk T ant 
up and making the good woman a small compensation 

LIm ^ ^ returning to 

“ °?? ’? ^ yori cross the hills for about five mil^, 

to Bala ^ ^ straigS 

“ Is thwe anyone here;* said I, “ who will guide meWer the 
hills provided I pay him for his trouble? ” ® 

“Oh yes,*’ smd she; » I know one who will be happy to 
guide you whether you pay him or not.” ^ 

She went out and presently returned with a man about thirty 

^ waggoner’s frock 

" There,., said she, this is the man to show you over the hills- 
few know the paths better.” '^i mcnius, 

I thanked her, and telling the man I was ready, bade him lead 
the way. We set out, the two dogs of which I have moken 
attendmg us and seeimngly very glad to go. We ascend^ 

«d, Mos-bM hiu » a? int of L 

“p- “ ”‘*i> s 

i 1! much resembling a church altar 

and about the size of one. We were now on an extensive moor^ 
elevation, having the brook which forms the Rhyadr a little wav 
on 01m left. We went nearly due west, following no padWol 
path Acre was none, but keeping near the brook. Sometime we 
erased watercourses which emptied their tribute in the brook 
and ev?ry now and then ascended and descended hillocks covered 
wi h gorse and whin. After a little time I entered into eonvSS 

matiS"? *’^5 I.“" “ Are you 

“ In truth I am, sir.” 

'' What family have<ryou? ” 

I have a daughter.” 

Where do you li^e? ” 

“ At the house of the Riiyadr.” 

‘‘ I suppose you 

, ^ ^ No,: sir, I Hve there as , master.” 

^ 
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; In truths sir^ she, is/* 

And the young girl I saw your daughter ? ” 

Yesj skj she is my daughter/* „ 

And how came the good woman not to tell me you were her 
husband?** 

“I suppose^ shy you did not ask who I was, and she thought 
you did not cai^ to know/* 

But can you be spared from home? *’ 

' Oh yes, sir, I was not wanted at home/® 

, “ What business are you? ** 

“ I am a farmer, sir/* 

1 “A sheep farmer?** 

,j “ Yes, sir/* ■ 

i Who is your landlord? 

i «SirWatkin/* 

** Wdl, it was very kind of you to come with, me/* 
i “ Not at all, sir; I was glad to come with you, for we are very 
j lonesome at Rhyadr, except during a few weeks in the summer, 

I when the gentry come to see the PistylL Moreover, I have sheep 

! lying about here which need to be looked at now and then, and 

I by coming hither with you I shall have an opportunity of seeing 

^ them/* 

We frequently passed sheep feeding together in sm^l numbers, 

I In two or three instances my guide singled out individuals, caught 

j them, and placing their heads betw^n his knees examined the 

I insides of their eyelids, in order to learn by their colour whether 

■ or not they were infected with the pwd or moor disorder. We had 

I some discourse about that malady. At last»he asked me if there 

was a remedy for it. ^ 

Oh yes,’* said I; a decoction of hoarhound/* 

What is hoarhound? ” said he, • 

i ; ■ “ Llwyd y Gwn,** said I. “ Pour some of that down the. sheep’s’ ■ 

throat twice a day, by means of a horn, and the sheep will recover, 
for the bitterness, do you see, will destroy the worm^ in the liver, 
which learned men say is the cause of the disorder/* 

We left the brook on our left hand and passed by som^ ruined 
walls which my guide informed me had. once^ belonged to houses 
but were now used as sheepfoids. After walking several miles, 
according to my computation, we began to ascend a considerable 
elevation covered with brown heath and ling. As ' we went om. 
the dogs frequently put up a bird^ of a black colour, which flew 
away with a sharp whirr. » ■ 

“ What bird is that? ** said I. ■. 

: Geiiiog/ y grug, the cock of the healh,** replied my guide. 

'®'For an account. of this worm,, which has various denominations, see article Faseioia; 
Hepatica m any encyclopedia. . ; 
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“It is said to be very good eating, but I have never tasted it 

TheGeihogygrugisnotfoodforthelikeofme. It goes to 

the rich gaxons in Caer Ludd.” ^ 

We reached the top of the elevation. 

“Yonder,” said my guide, pointing to a white bare nlarp , 
great way off to the west, “ is Bala road.” r- a 

“ Then I wiU not trouble you to go any farther,” said I- » t 
can find my way thither.” ^ ^ 

“ No, you could not,” said my guide; “ if you were to make 
straight for that place you would perhaps fall down a steen „ 
sink into a peat hole up to your middle, or lose your wzv lZ 
never find the road, for you would soon lose sight of that nlare 
Follow me, and I will lead you into a part of the road more to 
the left, and then you can find your way easily enough to that 
bare place, and from thence to Bala.” Thereupon he moved fn 
a southerly direction dowm the steep and I followed htn Tn 

about twenty minutes we came to the road. ■ m 

_ “Now,” said my guide, “you are on the road; bear to the 
right and you cannot miss the way to Bala.” 

“ How far is it to Bala? ” said L 
‘‘ About twelve miles,” he replied. 

<1, i, trifle, asking at the same time if it was sufficient 

Too much by one-half,” he replied; “many, manv thanks” 
He then shook me by the hand, and accompanied by his doas 

dowrAerotd. “ southerly direction 

Wending™ my course to the north, I came to the white bare 
pot vpich Fhad seefi from the moor, and which was in fact the 
top of a considerable elevation over which the road passed 
Here I turned and^lpiked at the hills I had come acroi 
they stood, dpkly blue, a rain cloud, like ink, hanging over their 
Oh, the vnld hills of Wales, the land of old tI£Z 

andpf wonder, the land of Arthur and Merlin. 

^Thepop now lay nearly due west. Rain came on, but it was 

“y umbrella, flung it over my shoulder 
and lauglpd. Oh, now a man laughs who has a good iimbrella 
when he has the ram at his back, aye and over hb head t™ aS 
at all times when it rains except when the rain is in his tee ken 
not much service. Oh, what a good friend to 
a man IS an umbrella jn rain time, and likewise at marwSS 

h^^'nrllJd ^ ferocious dJatScS 

him, provided he has n good umbrella? he unfurls the umbrella 

m the face of the bull or dog, and the brute tmm ^ emke 
scarp, ap runs away.» Or if a footpad asks him for his monev 

to provided he has an umbrella? he threatem 

to dodge the ferrule mto the ruffian’s eye, and the feUow TS 
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back and says, Lord, sir I I meant no hann. I never saw you 
before in all my life. I merely meant a little fun.” Moreover, 
who doubts that you are a respectable character prowded you 
have an umbrella? you go into a public-house and call for a pot 
of beer, and the publican puts it down before you with one hand 
without holding out the other for the money, for he sees that 
you have an umbrella and consequently property. And what 
respectable man when you overtake him on the way and speak 
to him will refuse to hold conversation with you, provided you 
have an umbrella? No one. The respectable man sees you have 
an umbrella and concludes that you do not intend to rob him, and 
with justice, for robbers never carry umbrellas. Oh, a tent, a 
shield, a lance, and a voucher for character is an umbrella. 
Amongst the very best friends of man must be reckoned an 
umbrella.^ 

The** way lay over dreary, moory hills: at last it began to 
descend and I saw a valley below me with a narrow river running 
through it to which wooded hills sloped down; far to the west 
were blue mountains. The scene was beautiful but melancholy; 
the rain had passed away, but a gloomy almost November sky 
was above, and the mists of night were coming down japace, 

I crossed a bridge at the bottom of the valley and |;jresently saw 
a road branching to the right. I paused, but after a little time 
went straight forward. Gloomy woods were on each side of me 
and night had come down. Fear c^e upon me that I was not 
in the right road, but I saw no house at which I could inquire, 
nor did I see a single individual for miles of whom € could ask. 
At last I heard the sound of hatchets in a dingle on my right, 
and catching a glimpse of a gate at the head of a path, which led 
down into it, I got over it. After descending some time I hallooed 
The noise of the hatchets ceased, I hallooed again, and a voice 
cried in Welsh, ** What do you want? ” “ To know the way to 
Bala,” I replied. There was no answer, but presently I heard 
Steps, and the figure of a man drew nigh half undistinguish able in 
the darkness and saluted me. I returned his salutation, ^and told 
him I wanted to know the way to Bala. He told me, and I found 
I had been going right. I thanked him and sped onward, and 
in about half an hour saw some houses, then a bridge, then a 
lake on my left which I recognised as the lake of Bala. I skirted 
the end of it, came to a street cheerfu^ky lighted up, and fn^ 
minute more was in the White Lion Inig. 

^ As the umbrella is rather a hackneyed subject two or three things will of course b© 
found on the above eulogium on an umbrella which have been said by other folks on 
that subject; the writer, however, flatters himself that^ln his eulogium on an umbrella 
two or three things will also be found which have never been said by anyone else about 
■an umbrella. 




CHAPTER 72 


Cheerful fire. Immense mm. Doctor Jones. Recognition. A fast 
young man. Excellent remarks. Disappointment . 

T WAS conducted into tlie coffee-room of the White Lion by a 
1 little freckled maid whom I saw at the bar, and whom I told 
that I was come to pass the night at the inn. The room presented 
an agreeable contrast to the gloomy, desolate places through 
which I had lately come. A good fire blazed in the grate and 
there were four lights on the table. Lolling in a chair by one 
Side of the fire was an individual at the sight of whom I almost- 
started. He was an immense man, weighing I shouid''sav at ' 
least eighteen .stone, with brown hair, thiiinish whiskers half- 
ruddy, half-tallowy complexion, and dressed in a brown sportins 
coat, drab breeches and yellow-topped boots— in every resnect 
the e.xact image of the Wolverhampton gent or hog-merchant 
who had appeared to me in my dream at Llangollen, whilst 
-asleep before the fire* Yes, the very counterpart of that same 
gent looked this enormous fellow, save and except that he did 
not ppear to be more than seven- or eight-and-twenty, whereas 
he hog-merchant looked at least fifty. Laying my satchel down 
I took a seat and ordered the maid to get some dinner for me, and 
then asked what ha^. become of the waiter Tom Jenkins. 

_ He is not here at present, sir,” said the freckled maid; “ he 
IS at his own house.” ’ 

“ And why, is he not here? ” said 1 . 

f i® not wanted, sir; he only comes in summer 

when the house is full of people.” “ nner 

^d having said this the little freckled damsel left the room. 

^ ” said the enormous man after we 

had been alone together for a few minutes. 

, stoted,' for he spoke with the same kind oi 

^If-piping, half-wheezing voice, with which methought the 
Wolverhampton gent had spoken to me in my dream. 

^ Yes, said I; it is rather cold out abroad, but I don’t care 

as I am. not .gomg any^rther to-night.®* 

That’s not my case?*’ said the stout man, “ I have got to so 

ten miles, m far as G^rig Drudion, from which place I came this 
atternoon m a wehicle.” t- uua 

" Cerrig Drudion? ” said I. 

Wo, said the stout man, whose dialect I shall not attemnt 
further to^xmitate, “ but I have been staying there slftime 
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for liappeiiing to.go there a month or' two ago I was tempted to 
take up my quarters at the inn. A' very nJte inn it isj and the 
landlady a very agreeable woman^ and her daugl\ters very 
agreeable young ladies.’® 

“ Is this , the first time you have been at Bala ? 

Yes., the first time, I had heard a good deal about it, and 
wished to see It. So to-day having the offer of a vehicle at a 
cheap rate I came over with tv/o or three other gents, amongst 
whom is Doctor Jones.” 

Dear me,” said I ; is Doctor Jones in Bala? ” 

Yes,” said the stout man; do you know him? ” 

Oh yes,” said I, and have a great respect for him; his like 
for politeness and general learning is scarcely to be found in 

■ Britain.” 

‘‘ Only think,” said the stout man. Well,' I never heard that 
of himi>efore.” 

Wishing to see my sleeping room before I got my dinner, I 
now rose and was making for the door, when it opened, and in 
came Doctor Jones, Ke had a muffler round, his neck, and 
walked rather slowly and disconsolately, leaning upon a cane, 
lie passed without appearing to recognise me, and I, thinking 
it would be as well to defer claiming acquaintance With him till 
I had put myself a little to rights, went out without saying any- 
' thing to him. I was shown by the freckled maid to a nice sleeping 
apartment, where I stayed some timie adjusting myself. On my 
return to the coffee-room I found the doctor sitting near the 
fire-place. The stout man had left the room. I no doubt 
that he had told Doctor Jones that I had tlaimed acquaintance 
with him, and that the doctor n(?t having recollected me had 
denied that he knew anything of me, for I observed that he 
looked at me very suspiciously, ■ ^ , 

'■ T took my former seat, and after a minute’s silence said ' to 
Doctor' Jones, ** I think, sir,' I -had the pleasure of seeing you 
some time ago at Gerrig Drudion? ” 

‘I It’s possible, sir,” said Doctor Jones- in a tone of considerable 
hauteur, and tossing his head so that the end of his ciiin was 
above Ms. comforter, but I have no recollection of it” 

' I held my head down for a little time, then raising it and like- 

■ wise; my, forefinger I looked Doctor Jones full in the face and 

;said, Don’t you remember talldng to^e about Owen Pagfe 
' and. Coll ..Gwynfa? ” '- 

** Yes, I do,” said Doctor Jones in a very low. voice, like thlt 
.of a person who. deliberates: yes, I do. I remember you per- 
fectly, sir,” he added, almost immediately in a tone of some 
j animation; “ you,; are;: the gentleman with whom I had a very 
; interesting conversation onC: evening last summer in the bar of the: 
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4iin- at Cemg’Drudion. ' I regretted very much that our con- 
versation was rather brief, but I was called away to attend to a 
case, a professional case, sir, of some delicacy, and I have since 
particularly regretted that I was unable to return that night, as 
it would have given me much pleasure to have been present at a 
dialogue which I have been told by my friend the landlady, you 
held with a certain Italian who was staying at trie house, which 
was highly agreeable and instructive to herself and her daughter.” 

“Weil,” said I, “I am rejoiced that fate has brought lis 
together again. How have you been in health since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you? ’’ 

“Rather indifferent, sir, rather indifferent. I have of late 
been afflicted with several ailments the original cause of which, 
I believe, was a residence of several years in the Ynysoedd y 
Gorllewin — the West-India Islands- — where I had the honour of 
serving her present gracious Majesty’s gracious uncle,’- George 
the Fourth — in a medical capacity, sir. I have likewise been 
afflicted with lowness of spirits, sir. It was this same lowness of 
spirits which induced me to accept an invitation made by the 
individual lately in the room to accompany him in a vehicle with 
some other people to Bala. I shall always consider my coining 
^as a fortunate circumstance inasmuch as it has given me an 
opportunity of renewing my acquaintance with you.” 

“ Pray,” said I, “ may I take the liberty of asking who that 
individual is ? ” ® 

“Why,” said Dr. Jones, “ he is what they call a Wolver- 
hampton gent.” 

“ A Wolverhampton gent^” said I to myself; “ only think! ” 

“ Were you pleased to make any observation, sir? ” said the 
doctor. 

“ I was merely saying something to myself,” said I. “ And in 
what line of business may he be ? I suppose in the hog line.” 

“ Oh no! ” said Doctor Jones. “ His father it is true is a hog- 
merchant, but as for himself he follows no business ; he is what is 
called ^ fast youn^ man, and goes about here and there on the 
spree, as I think they term it, drawing, whenever he wants money, 
upon his father, who is in affluent circumstances. Some time ago 
he came to Gerrig Drudion, and was so much pleased with the 
place, the landlady and her daughters, that he has made it his 
^head-quarters ever sin|i^. Being frequently at the house I formed 
an acquaintance with 4iim, and have occasionally made one in 
his parties and exciflrsions, though I can’t say I derive much 
pleasure from his conversation, for he is a person of little or no 
literature,” ^ 

“ The son of a hog-merchant,” thought I to myself. “ Depend 
upon it, that immense fellow whom I saw in my dream purchase 
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tbe big bog at Llangollen fair, and wHo wanted me to give him 
i a poond for his bargain, was this gent’s father. Oh there is mueh 
more in dreams than is generally dreamt of by philosophy I ” 
Doctor Jones presently began to talk,, of .Welsh literature, and 
' we were busily engaged in discussing the subject when in walked 
the fast young man, causing the floor .to quake beneath ., his 
I ponderous tread. He looked rather surprised at seeing the doctor 
I and me conversing, but Doctor Jones turning,, to him said, “ Oh, 
I remember this gentleman perfectly.” 

‘i “ Oh !” said the fast young m.an ; “ very good! then flinging 
I himself down in a chair with a force that nearly broke it and 

j fixing his eyes upon me he said, I think I remember the gentle- 

i man too. If I am no, t much mistaken, sir, you are one of our 

j .principal engineers at Wolverhampton. Oh yes!, I remember 

s you now perfectly. The last., time I saw you ■ was at a public 
I dinner igiven to you at Wolverhampton, and .there you made a- 
1 .speech, and a capital speech it was.” 

i . Just as I was about , to reply Doctor Jones conunenced speaking 
Welsh, resuming the dis.course , on Welsh literature. , Before, 
however, he had uttered a dozen words he was interrupted by 
I ■ .the Wolverhampton gent,- who -exclaimed in a 'blubbering tone: 
I O .Lord, you are surely ' not going to speak. Welsh? If I had 
thought I was to be bothered -with Welsh I wouldn’fhave 'asked 
,| you to come.” 

I ' “ If I spoke Welsh, sir,” said the 4octor, “ it was out of com- 
1 pliment to this gentleman, who is a proficient in the ancient 
j language of ,my country.' .As, however, you dislike- "VS^lsh, I shall 
carry on the conversation with^ him in, English, .though perad- 
venture you may not be more edifiM by it in that language than 
if it were held in Welsh.” 

He then proceeded to, make some very excelleilt remarks on 
the history of the Gwedir family,,, written by Sir John Wynn; to 
..which the Wolverhampton gent . listened with open, mouth and 
staring eyes. My dinner now 'made its appearance, brought in 
by the little , freckled maid—the cloth had- been laid during my 
absence from the room. I had just begun to handle rAy knife 
and fork, Doctor Jones still continuing his observations on the 
■history of' the Gwedir family, when I heard a carriage drive up 
to the inn, and almost immediately ^ter two or three young 
fellows rollicked into the- room: Gome let’s be off,” said ,, 

.of them- to the, Wolverhampton gent; - .“xhe carriage is ready,” 
I’m glad of it,” said the fast young man ” for it’s rather slovv 
work here. Gome, doctor! are you going with us or do you 
intend to stay here all night? ” Thereupon the doctor got up, 
^d coming towards me, leaning on his cane, said: “Sir! it 
gives me infinite pleasure that I have met a second time a gentle- 
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snaa of SO miich literature.- ■ That we shall ever meet a tliird time - 
I may wish but can scarcely hope, owing to certain ailments under ' 
which T puffer, brought on, sir, by a residence of many years in 
the Occidental Indies. However, at all events I wish you health 
and happiness.” He then shook me gently by the hand and 
departed with the Wolverhampton gent and his companions:; ' the 
gent as he stumped out of the room saying ** Good night, sir; , | 
hope it will not be' long 'before I see you at another public dinner 
at Wolverhampton,-' and hear' another speech from you as good 
as the last.” In a 'minute or two I heard them drive off. 

Left to myself I began to discuss my dinner. Of the dinner I 
had nothing to complain, but the ale which accompanied it was. 
very bad. This was the more mortifying, for remembering the- 
excellent- ale I had drunk- at Bala some months previously I had, 
as I came along the gloomy roads the present evening, been' 
promising myself a delicious treat on my arrival, 

. This is very bad ale! ” said I to the freckled maid, ’'®very .' 
different, from what I drank' in the summer, when I was waited 
on by Tom Jenkins.” 

“ It is the same ale, sir,” said the maid, but- the last in the 
cask and we shan’t have any more for six months, when he will; 
j?ome agaiii^to brew for the summer; but . we have very good'- 
porter,- sir, and first-rate Aiisopp.” 

. Ailsopp’s ale,” said - 1, “ will do for July and August, but- 
scarcely -do for the end -of ©ctober. However, bring me a- pint; 

I prefer it at all times to porter.”- ■ 

My dinner concluded, I triHed away the 'time, till about ten 

o’clock, and then weilt to bed. 


-'■ CHAPTER '73--^^ '-...i. 

Breakfast The freckled maid ,: ' Llan uwck Llyn, - The landlady, 

' Lkwarck Hen, ■ Comersions to the Church 

, ^WAKING -occasionally -in the night - 1 heard' much storm - and' 
i\ram. The following morning' it -was gloomy -and lowering. 
'As it was Sunday! .determined -to pass the day.at B-ala, and; 
Scdordingly -took- my : player book' out of my satchel, - and .'also 
single white shirt, x^diich I put on, 

- Having dressed myMf I- went to the coffee-room and sat down 
to breakfast What a breakfast! - pot of -hare; ditto of trout;-: 
pot of prepared 'shrimps; dish of plain shrimps; tin of sardines; 
beautiful beef-steak; eg^, muffin; large loaf, and butter, not 
forgetting capita! tea. There’s a breakfast for you! 
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: As tile little freckled' maid was removing the breakfast things 
I asked her how old she was. 

Eighteen, sir, last Candlemas,*’ said the freckled m^id. " 

Are your parents alive ? ” 

“ My mother is, sir, but my father is dead.” 

■ What was your father? ” ■ ' . 

“ He was an f risliman, sir! and boots to this inn.” 

Is your mother Irish? ” 

No, sir, she is of this place; my father married' her shortly 
after he came here.” 

Of what religion are you? ” 

■ “ Church, sir, Church.” 

Was your father of the Church?-” 

Not always, sir ; he was once what is called a Catholic. He 
turned to the Church a'fter he came here.” 

there a great many Methodists in Bala? ” 

Plenty, sir, plenty.” 

“ Flow came your father not to go over to the Methodis'ts 
ins'tead of the Church ? ” 

’Cause he didn’t like them, sir; he used to say they were a 
trumpery, cheating set; that they wouldn’t swear, but would He 
through a three-inch board.” * 

“ I suppose your mother is a churchwoman? * 

‘‘ She is now, sir; but before she knew my father she was a 
Methodist.” ® 

^ Of what religion is the master of the house? ” 

“ Church, sir, Church; so is all the family.” , 

“ Who is the clergyman of the place? ” ^ 

‘‘Mr. Pugh, sir!” ’ 

“ Is he a good preacher? ” 

“ Capital, sir! and so is each of Ms curates; he’^and they are 
coiivarting the Methodists left and right.” 

“ I should like to hear him.” 

■ “ Weil, sir! that you can do. My master, who is going to 

church presently, ' will be happy to accommodate you in his 
pew.” . : . ' ■ ’* 

' I went to church with the landlord, a tall gentlemanly man of 
the name of Jones—Oii that eternal name of Jones! Rain was 
failing fast, and we were glad to hold up our umbrellas. We did 
not go to the church at Bala, at which tlmre was no service tlial^ 
morning, but to that of a little village' ^se by,; on the side of 
the lake, the living of which is incorporated- with that of Bal£ 
The church stands -low down by the lake at the bottom of a little 
nook,. Its name ■which is Llan uwcli ^Lly^n, .is' descriptive of its 
position, ^signifying the Church above, the -Lake. ' It is a long, 
■.low,, .ancient -edifice,, standing north-east :'"bjr .south-west „ The 
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village is just above it on a rising groundj foebind which are lofty 
hills pleasantly dotted with groves, trees and houses. The interior 
of the edjfice has a somewhat dilapidated appearance. The service 
was in Welsh. The clergyman was about forty years of age, and 
had a highly-intelHgent look. His voice was remarkably clear 
and distinct. He preached an excellent practical sermon, text 
14th chapter, 22nd verse of Luke, about sending- our servants to 
invite people to the supper. After the sermon there was a gathering 
for the poor. 

As I returned to the inn I had a good deal of conversation 
with the landlord on religious subjects. He told me that the 
Church of England, which for a long time had been a down- 
trodden Church in Wales, had of late begun to raise its head, and 
chiefly owing to the zeal and activity of its present ministers; 
that the former ministers of the Church were good men but had 
not energy enough to suit the times in which they lived ; ctliat the 
present ministers fought the Methodist . preachers with their 
own weapon, namely extemporary preaching, and beat themj 
winning shoals from their congregations. He seemed to thmk 
that the time was not far distant , when the Anglican Church 
would be the popular as. well as the established church of Wales, 
Finding*^ myself rather dull in the inn I went out again not- 
withstanding that it rained. I ascended the toman or mound 
which I had visited on a former occasion. Nothing could be 
more desolate and drearyfithan the scene around. The woods 
were stript of their verdure and the hills were half shrouded in 
mist. How unlike was this scene to the smiling, glorious prospect 
which had greeted Iny eyes a few months before. The rain 
coming down with redoubled violence I was soon glad to descend 
and regain the inn. v 

Shortly beibre dinner I was visited by the landlady, a fine tall 
woman of about fifty with considerable remains of beauty in 
her countenance. She came to ask me if I was comfortable. I told 
her that it was my own fault if I was not. We were soon in very 
friendly discourse. I asked her her maiden name. 

Owen,” said she laughing, “ which after my present name of 
Jones is the most common name in Wales.” 

“ They were both one and the same originally,” said I, “ Owen 
and Jones both mean John.” 

^She too was a stauncjj^ member of the Church of England, which 
she said was the only true church. She spoke in terms of high 
respect and admiration of her minister, and said that a new 
church was being built, the old one not being large enough to 
accommodate the numbers who thronged to hear him. 

I had a noble goose for dinner to which I did ample justice. 
About four o’clock fhe weather having cleared up I took a stroll. 


' Wild wale^ 3^^ 

It was a beautiful evening, thougli rain clouds still hovered about. 
I wandered ■ to ' the northern end of Liyn '^egid which I had 
passed in the preceding evening. The wind was blowing from 
the south, and tiny waves were beating against the shore which 
consisted of small brown pebbles. The lake has certainly not its 
name, which signifies Lake of Beauty, for nothing. It is a beautiful 
sheet of water, hnd beautifully situated. It is oblong and about 
six miles in length. On all sides except to the north, it is bounded 
by hills. Those at the southern end are very lofty, the tallest of 
which is Arran, which lifts its head to the clouds like a huge loaf. 
As I wandered on the strand I thought of a certain British prince 
and poet, who in the very old time sought a refuge in the vicinity 
of the lake from the rage of the Saxons. His name was Llewarch 
Hen, of whom I will now say a few words. 

Llewarch Hen, or Llewarch the Aged, was born about the 
commeitcement of the sixth and died about the middle of the 
seventh century, having attained to the prodigious age of one 
hundred and forty or fifty years, which is perhaps the lot of 
about forty individuals in the course of a millennium. If he was 
remarkable for the number of his years he was no less so for the 
number of his misfortunes. He was one of the princes of the 
Cumbrian Britons; but Cumbria was invaded by Saxons, » 
and a scene of horrid war ensued. Llewarch and his sons, of 
whoiri he had twenty-four, put themselves at the head of their 
fortes, and in conjunction with tht® other Cumbrian princes 
made a brave but fruitless opposition to the invaders. Most of 
his sons were slain, and he himself with the remainder sought 
shelter in Powys in the hall of Cygiddylan’^its prince. But the 
Saxon bills and bows found their way to Powys too. Cynddylan 
was slain, and with him the last of the sons of Llewarch, who, reft 
of his protector, retired to a hut by the side of the lake of Bala, 
where he lived the life of a recluse and composed elegies on his 
sons and slaughtered friends, and on his old age, all of which 
abound with so much simplicity and pathos that the heart of 
him must be hard indeed who can read them unmoved. , Whilst 
a prince he was revered for his wisdom and" equity, and he is 
said in one of the historical triads to have been one of the three 
consulting warriors of Arthur. 

In the evening I attended service in the old church at Bala. 
The interior of the edifice was remarkab^ plain; no ornam&if 
of any kind was distinguishable; the i^ongregation was over- 
flowing, amongst whom I observed the infikeeper and his wife^, 
the little freckled maid and the boots. The entire service was in 
Welsh. Next to the pew in which I sat wa^ one filled with young 
singing women, all of whom seemed to have voices of wonderful 
power. The prayers were read by a strapping youngs curate at 
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least six feet high.. . The sermon was preached ; by the rector and 
was a' continuation of the one which I had heard him preadi in 
the mormng. It was a very comforting discourses as the preacher 
clearly proved that every sinner will be^ pardoned who comes to 
Jesus. I w^as particularly struck with one part. The preacher 
said that Jesus® arms being stretched out upon the cross was 
emblematic of His surprising love and His williifgness to receive ' 
anybody. The service concluded with , the noble anthem Teyrnasa 
: Jesu Mawr, “ May Mighty Jesus reign ! 

The service over I returned to the parlour of the inn. There 
I sat for a long time lone and solitary, staring at the fire in fiie 
■r . grate-. I was the only guest in the house; a great silence prevailed 
' both within and without; sometimes five iiiinutes elapsed without 
my hearing a sound, and then perhaps the silence would be 
broken by a footstep at a distance in the street — at length finding 
myself yawning I determined to go to bed. The freckled maid 
as she lighted me to my room inquired how I liked the sermon: 

‘‘ Very much,’® said I. “ Ah,” said she, ‘' did I not tell you that 
Mr. Pugh was a capital preacher? ” She then asked me how I 
liked the singing of the gals who sat in the next pew to mine. 

I told her that I liked it exceedingly. “ Ah! ” said she, “ them 
^gals have the best voices in Bala. They were once Methody gals 
and sang in the chapels, but were convarted, and are now ar 
good Church as myself. Them gals have been the cause of a 
great many convarsions, «for all the young fellows of their 
acquaintance amongst the Methodists--^- — ■” 

“ Follow them to church,” said I, “ and in time become con- 
verted, That’s a thing of course. If the Church gets the girls 
she is quite sure of the fellows.” 


^ CHAPTER,74^ ... 

Proceei on journey.^ The lad and dog. Old Bala. The Pass. 
Extemve views. The two men. The Tap Myth. Tlie 
meeting of the waters. The wild valley . Dinas Mawdduy 

Monday morning was gloomy and misty, but it did not 
I ram, a circumstaiwe which gave me no little pleasure, as I 
, , Jptended to continue my journey without delay. After breakfast 
; I bade farewell to mV kind hosts and also to the freckled 
1 1 land departed, ray satchel o’er my shoulder and my umbrella in 
i; fray hand. • 

4 1 1 \ ^ had consulted the landlord on the previous day as to where 
I . |1 kad best make my next halt, and had been advised by him to 
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stop at Maliwyd. He said that if I felt tired I could put up at 
Dinas Mawddwy about two miles on this side of Maliwyd^ but 
that if I were not he , would advise me to go on, as I should find 
very poor accommodation at Dinas. On my inquiring as to the 
•nature of the road, he told me that the first part of it was tolerably 
good lying along the eastern side of the lake, but that the greater 
part of it was \%ry rough, over hills and mountains, belonging to 
the great chain of Arran, which constituted upon, the whole tlie 
wildest part of all Wales. 

Passing by the northern end of the lake I turned to the soiitli 
and proceeded along a road a little way above the side of the 
lake. The day had now to a certain extent cleared up, and the 
lake was occasionally gilded by beams of bright sunshine. After 
walking a little way I overtook a lad dressed in a white great coat 
and attended by a tolerably large black dog. I addressed him 
in Englsh,^ but iindiiig that lie did not understand me I began to 
talk, to him in Welsh. 

“ That’s a fine dog,” said L . 

Lad — ^Very fine, sir, and a good dog; though young, he has 
.been known to kill rats. 

Mvf'el /, — What is his name? 

■ Lad . — His name is Toby, sir. » 

Myself . — ^And what is your name? 

Lad . — John Jones, sir. 

Mysef . — ^And what is your father’s f 
Lad . — Waladr Jones, sir. 

Mysef . — Is Waiadr the same as Cadwaladr? , , ■, > . 

Lad . — In truth, sir, it is. ^ ^ 

Mysef . — That is a fine name. 

Lad . — It is, sir; I have heard my father say that it was the 

■ name of a king. ' 

A^^irl/i—What is your father ? 

■ A farmer, sir. , 

Mysef . — Does he farm his own land? 

■ .Lad.— Me does not, sir; be is tenant to Mr. Price of^PIiwlas#: 

■ you ' live far from Bala ? ■ ■ 

, Not very far, sir. 

■ ; jlf)?ir|f.~--Are you going home now? 

■ ILcid—I am,not, sir; our, home is on the other side of Bala, ■ 

,I am going to, see a relation, up the road.i^ . ■ * * 

,, ,, , is a nice place. • t. 

:, : Lad.— It is,, sir; but not so fine as old' Bala. , . 

Mysef . — I never heard of such a place. : Where is ,it? 

Lad. — ^Under,„the lake, sir. .. ' % 

Mysef . — ^What do you mean? ■ . , b : 

Lad . — It stood in , the old' time , where th^ lake no’W^ is^ and. a ' 
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■ j&ne city it was, full of fine houses, towers and castles, but with 
neither church nor chapel, for the people neither knew God liof 
cared for Him, and thought of nothing but singing and dancing 
and other wicked things. So God was angry with them, and one 
night when they were all busy at singing and dancing and the 
like, God gave the word and the city sank down into Unknown, 
and the lake boiled up where it once stood. ^ 

Myself, --ThcLt was a long time ago. 

Lad , — In truth, sir, it was. 

Myself , — Before the days of King Gadwaladr. 

Lad . — I dare say it was, sir. 

I walked fast, but the lad was a shrewd walker, and though 
encumbered with his great coat contrived to keep tolerably up 
with me. The road went over hill and dale, but upon the whole 
more upward than downwardd. After proceeding about an hour 
and a half we left the lake, to the southern extremity of which we 
had nearly come, somewhat behind, and bore away to the south- 
east, gradually ascending. At length the lad pointing to a small 
farm-house on the side of a hill, told me he was bound thither, 
and presently bidding me farewell turned aside up a footpath 
which led towards it. 

r About amiinute afterwards a small delicate furred creature 
with a white mark round its neck and with a little tail trailing on 
the ground ran swiftly across the road. It was a weasel or some- 
thing of that genus; on observing it I was glad that the lad and 
the dog were gone, as between them they would probably have 
killed it. I hate to see^oor wild animals persecuted and murdered, 
lose my appetite for dinner^ at hearing the screams of a hare 
pursued by greyhounds, and am silly enough to feel disgust and 
horror at the squeals of a rat in the fangs of a terrier, which one 
of the sporting tribe once told me were the sweetest sounds in 
** natur.*^ 

I crossed a bridge over a deep gully which discharged its waters 
into a river in a valley on the right. Arran rose in great majesty 
on the farther side of this vale, its head partly shrouded in mist. 
The day now became considerably overcast. I wandered on over 
much rough ground till I came to a collection of houses at the 
bottom of a pass leading up a steep mountain. Seeing the door 
of^one of the houses open I peeped in, and a woman who was 
sitting knitting in the interior rose and came out to me. I asked 
the name of the place,,^ The name which she told me sounded 
something like Ty GSpei Saer-— the House of the Chapel of the 
Carpenter. I inquired the name of the river in the valley. 
Gynllwyd, hoary-head6d, she seemed to say ; but here as well as 
with respect to her first answer I speak under correction, for her 
Welsh w^s what my old friends the Spaniards would call muy 
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cerrado, that is close or indistinct Shie asked me if I was going 
up the bwlch. I told her I was. ^ ' 

^ “ Rather you than I,” said she looking up to th^ heavens 
which had assumed a very dismal, not to say awful appearance. 

Presently I began to, ascend the pass or bwlch, a green hill on 
my right intercepting the view of Arran, another very lofty hill 
on my left witii wood towards the summit. Coming to a little 
cottage which stood on the left I went to the door and knocked. 
A smiling young woman opened it, of whom I asked the name of 
the house. 

u rj^A House of the Dingle,’^ she replied. 

. “ Do you live: alone? ” said I. 

. No;:, mother lives here.” 

, Any Saesneg? ” 

No,” said she with a smile, ‘‘ S’sneg of no use here.” 

Her fece looked the picture of kindness, I was now indeed in 
Wales amongst the real Welsh. I went on some way. Suddenly 
there was a. moaning sound, and rain came down in torrents. 
Seeing a deserted cottage on my left I went in. There was fodder 
in it, and it appeared to serve partly as a bam, partly as a cow- 
house. The rain poured upon the roof and I was glad I had jfound 
shelter. Close behind this place a small brook precipitated itself 
down rocks in four successive falls. * ^ 

^ The rain having ceased I proceeded, and after a considerable 
time reached the top of the pass. F^m thence I had a view of 
the valley and lake of Bala, the lake looking like an immense 
sheet of steel. A round hill, however, somewhat intercepted the 
view of the latter. The scene in my immvSdiate neighbourhood 
was very desolate; moory hillocks whre all about me of a wretched 
russet colour; on my left, on the very crest of the hill up which 
I had so long been toiling, stood a black pyramid bf turf, a pole 
on the top of it. The road now wore nearly due west down a 
steep descent. Arran was slightly to the north of me. I, however, 
soon lost sight of it, as I went down the farther side of the hill 
which lies over against it to the south-east. The sun, now 
descending, began to shine out. The pass down which I was 
now going was yet wilder than the one up which I had lately 
come. Close on my right was the steep hill’s side out of which 
the road or path had been cut, which was here and there over- 
hung by crags of wondrous forms; on my left was a very d«ep 
glen, beyond which was a black, precipitous, rocky wall, from a 
chasm near the top of which tumbled with a rushing sound h 
slender brook seemingly the conimencement of a mountain 
stream which hurried into a valley far below towards the west. 
When nearly at the bottom of the descent I stood still to look 
around me. Grand and wild was the scenery. On my left were 
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. nobie green bills, the tops of which were beautifully .gilded by the 
rays of the setting Slin. On my right a . black, gloomy, narrow 
valley' on glen showed itself; two enormous craggy hills of 
immense altitude, one to the w^est and the other to the east of the 
entrance; that to the east terminating in a peak.' The back- 
ground to the north was a wall of rocks forming a semicircle, 
something like a bent' bow with the head dow:fiward; behind' 
this bow just' in 'the middle, rose the black loaf of Arran. A torrent 
tumbled from the lower part of the semicircle, and after rimning 
for some distance to the south turned to the west, the way I was 
going. 

Observing a house some little way within the gloomy vale I 
went towards it in the hope of finding somebody in it who could 
give me information respecting this wild locality. As I drew neat 
the door two tall men came forth, one about sixty, and the other 
about half that age. The elder had a sharp, keen look; the 
younger a lumpy and stupid one. They were dressed like farmers. 
On my saluting them in English the elder returned my salutation 
ill that tongue, but in rather a gruff tone. The younger turned 
away his head and said nothing. 

What is the name of this house? said I, pointing to the 
j^uilding. 

** The name of it,” said the old man, is T^ Mawr.” 

Do you live in it? ” 

Yes, I live in it.” 

“What waterfall is that?” said I, pointing to the tor- 
rent tumblbig down the crag at the farther end of the gloomy vale, 

“ The fountain of fhe Royal Dyfi.” 

“ Why do you call the D^y royal? ” said I. 

“ Because it is the king of the rivers in these parts.” 

“ Does the fountain come out of a rock? ” 

“ It does not; it comes out of a lake, a llyn,” 

“ Where is the llyn ? ” 

“ Over that crag, at the foot of Aran Vawr.” 

“ Is it a large lake? ” 

“ It is not; it is small.” 

“Deep?” 

...“Very,” 

“ Strange things in it? ” 

. I believe dere arcj^^trangc things in it,” His English now: 
became, broken. 

""“Crocodiles?” • 

“ I do not know what cracadailes be.” 

■■ '“'.Efy'nc?” , . ■ ■ 

“ Ah! No I "do not tink there be efync dere,'. Hu. Cadam" in 
de old tirne kill '46;. efy'nc, dere and in ail cle lakes in' 
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‘&aw , them out of the water with his yhhain banog, his liumpty 
oxeiij and when he get deni out he burn deh* bodies on de firej 
he good man for datf ® ^ 

■' ‘‘ What do you call this allt? **'said I, looking up to the high 
piiiiiaeled hill on my right. 

I call that Tap'Nyth yr Eryri/* ^ , 

“ Is not that '^he top nest of the eagles? ” 

‘‘ I believe it is. Ha, I see you undei’stand Welsh.” 

“ A littlcj” said I ; ‘‘ are there eagles there now? ” 

“ N 05 no eagle now.” 

“ Gone like avanc? ” 

“ YeSp gone like avancp but not so long. My father see eagle 
on Tap Nythj but my father never see avanc in de llyn.^* 

, How far to Dinas? ” ^ • 

■ “ About three mile,” 

“ Any*. thieves about? ” 

“ No, no thieves here, but what come from England,” and he 
looked at me with a strange, grim smile. 

■ What is become of the red-haired robbers of Mawddwy? ’’ 

‘‘Ah,” said the old man, staring at me, “I see you are a 

Giimro. The red-haired thieves of Mawddwy! I see you are 
from these parts.” 

“ What’s become of them? ” 

“ Oh, dead, hung. Lived long time ago ; long before eagle left 
Tap Nyth.” o 

He spoke true. The red-haired banditti of Mawddwy were 
exterminated long before the conclusion of the sixteenth century, 
after having long been the terror not only 5f these wild regions 
but of the greater part of North Wales. They were called the 
red-haired banditti because certain leading individuals amongst 
them had red, foxy hair, 

“ Is that young man your son? ” said I, after a little pause. 

“ Yes, he my son.” ' 

“ Has he any English? ”, 

“ No, lie no English, but he plenty of Welsh — that is if he see ' 
reason,” 

1 spoke to the young man in Welsh, asking him if he had ever 
been up to the Tap Nyth, but he made no answ^er. 

“ He- no care for your question,” said the old man; “ ask him 
price of pig.” I asked the young fellow tl^ price oi hogs, wheit^-^ 
upon' hiS ' face brightened up, and he ^j^ot- only answered my'' 
question, but told me that he had a fat hog to sell., Ela, ha,’^ 
said' the old man; ■ “ he plenty of Welsh, now, for he see reason. 
To other question he no Welsh at all, no ^ore than English, for 
he see' no reason. ' What'' business he on Tap 'Nyth with eagle? 
His business down below in sty ^ with pig. Ah,, he look lump, but 
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ho : no fool; ;lmow;. more'- about pig than : you; or anyone 
’twixt here and Mahuncleth/’ 

He no,w asked me where I came from, and on my telling him 
from Bala, his heart appeared to warm towards me, and saying 
that I must be tired, he asked me to step in and drink buttermilk, 
but I declined his offer with thanks, and bidding the two adieu 
returned to the road. c 

I hurried along and soon reached a valley which abounded 
with trees and grass; I crossed a bridge over a brook, not what 
the old man had called the Dyfi but the stream whose source I 
had seen high up the bwlch, and presently came to a place where 
the two waters joined. Just below the confluence on a fallen tree 
was seated a man decently dressed; his eyes were fixed on the 
rushing stream. I stopped and spoke to him. 

He had no English, but I found him a very sensible man, 
I talked to him about the source of the Dyfi. He said ?;t was a 
disputed point which was the source. He himself was inclined to 
believe that it was the Pistyli up the bwlch. I asked him of what 
religion he was. He said he was of the Church of England, which 
was the Church of his father and his grandfather, and which he 
believed to be the only true Church. I inquired if it flourished. 
^He said it did, hut that it was dreadfully persecuted by ail classes 
of dissenters, who though they were continually quarrelling with 
one another, agreed in one thing, namely, to persecute , the 
Church. I asked him if ht ever read. He said he read a great 
deal, especially the works of Huw Morris, and that reading 
them had given him a love for the sights of nature. He added 
that his greatest delight was to come to the place w;here he then 
was, of an evening, and look: at . the waters and hills. I asked 
him what trade he was. “ The trade of Joseph,*^ said he 
smiling. “Saer.” “ Farewell, brother,” said I; “ I am not a 
carpenter, but like you I read the works of Huw Morris and 
am of the Church of England.” I then shook him by the hand 
and departed. 

I passed a village with a stupendous mountain just behind it 
to the north, which I was told was called Moel Vrith or the 
party-coloured moel. I was now drawing near to the western end 
of the valley. Scenery of the wildest and most picturesque 
description was rife and plentiful to a degree: hills were here, 
^iMs were there; som^tall and sharp, others huge and humpy; 
hills were on every side only a slight opening to the west seemed 
to present itself. “ What a valley! ” I exclaimed. But on passing 
through the opening I found myself in another, wilder and 
stranger, if possible. Full to the west was a long hill rising up like 
the roof of a barn, an enormous round hill on its north-east side, 
and on its south-east the, tail of the range which I had long had 
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on my left— “there were trees and groves and running waters, but 
all in deep shadow, fon night was now ciose^ at hand. 

** What is the name of this place? ’’ I shouted to a man on 
horseback, who came dashing through a brook with a woman in 
a Welsh ' dress behind him. 

“ Aber Cywarch, Saxon! ” said the man in a deep gu?ttural 
voice, and lashing his horse disappeared rapidly in the shades 
of night. 

“ Aber Gywarch! ” I cried, springing half a yard into the air. 

Why, that’s the place where Ellis Wynn composed his immortal 
Sleeping Bard, the book wdiich I translated in the blessed days of 
my youth. Oh, no wonder that the Sleeping Bard is a wild and 
wondrous work, seeing that it was composed amidst the wild and 
w^onderful scenes which I here behold,” 

I proceeded onwards up an ascent; after some time I came to 
a bridge: across a stream which a man told me was called Avon 
Gerres. It runs into the Dyfi, coming down with a rushing sound 
from a wild vale to the north-east between the huge barn-like 
hill and Moei Vrith. The barn-like hill I was informed was 
called Pen Dyn. I soon reached Dinas Mawddwy which stands 
on the lower part of a high hill connected with the Pen Dyn. 
Dinas, though at one time a place of considerable |mportance„ 
if we may judge from its name which signifies a fortified city, is 
at present little more than a collection of filthy huts. But though 
a dirty squalid place, I found it anytling but silent and deserted, 
Fierce-looking red-haired men, who seemed as if they might be 
descendants of the red-haired banditti of old, were* staggering 
about, and sounds of drunken revelry echoed fi*om the huts. 
I subsequently learned that Dinas was the headquarters of miners, 
the neighbourhood abounding with mines both of lead and stone. 
I was glad to leave it behind me. Mallwyd is to the south of 
Dinas — the way to it is by a romantic gorge down which flows 
the Royal Dyfi. As I proceeded along this gorge the moon rising 
above Moei Vrith illumined my path. In about half an hour I 
found myself before the inn at Mallwyd. 


: CHAPTER 75 

% 

Inn at Mallwyd. A dialogue, The Cumro 

, ■ .... 

I ENTERED the inn and seeing a comely-looking damsel at the 
bar I told her that I was in need ofsrupper and a bed. She 
conducted me into a neat sanded parlour where a good fire was 
blazing and asked me what I would have for^upper. “.Whatever 
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you can most readily ■prc/v'ide/’ said I; I am not particular.^®' 
The maid retired, and taking off my liat, and disencumbering 
myself of my satchel I sat down before the fire and fell into a 
doze, in which I dreamed of some of the wild scenes through 
which I had lately passed. 

I 'dozed and dozed till I was roused by the maid touching 
me on the shoulder and telling me that supper was ready, ■ I 
got up and perceived that during my doze she had laid the; 
cloth and put supper upon the table. It consisted of bacon 
and. eggs. During supper I had some conversation with the 
maid. 

Myself.- — hxQ you a native of this place ? 

Maid. — I am not, sir; I come from Dinas. 

Myself. — ^Are your parents alive ? 

Maid. — My mother is alive, sir, but my father is dead. 

Myself. — ^\Vhere does your mother live ? 

Maid. — ^At Dinas, sir. 

Myself — ^How does she support herself? 

Maid. — By letting lodgings to miners, sir. 

Myself — ^Are the miners quiet lodgers ? 

Maid. — Not always, sir; sometimes they get up at night and 
flight withlsach other. 

Myself. — What does your mother do on those occasions? 

Maid. — She draws the quilt over her head, and says her prayers, 
■sir. ■. c 

Myself — ^Why doesn’t she get up and part them? 

Maid. — j^est she should get a punch or a thwack for her trouble, 
sir. **■ 

Myself — Of what religion 'are the miners? 

Maid. — They are Methodists, if they are anything; but they 
don’t trouble*^ their heads much about religion. 

Myself — Of what religion are you? 
am of the Church, sir. 

Myself— Did you nlways belong' to the Church ? 

Maid. — Not always. When I was at Dinas, I used to hear the 
preacher, but since I have been here I have listened to the 
clergyman. 

Myself. — Is the clergyman here a good man? 

Maid.— A very good man indeed, sir. He lives close^ by. Shall 
^ fo and tell him that^ou want to speak to Mm ? 

Myself. — Oh dear nol, ' He can employ his time much more, 

usefully than in waitkig upon me. 

After supper I sat quiet for about an hour, ; Then ringing the 
bell I inquired of thef» maid whether , there was a newspaper in 
the hoxise. She told me there was not, but that she thought. she 
could procure me one. In a little time she brought me a news- 
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papery .wfiicli slie said slie had borrbwed at - the parsonage. It 
w&s the CtimrOs an excellent Welsh joiirnal^written in the interest 
of the Ghiirch, In perusing its columns I passed a cou|^le of hours 
very agreeably^ and then went to bed. 


CHAPTER 76 

Mallwyd' and its church. Sons of shoemakers. Village inn, 
Dottings 

T he next day was the thirty-first of October, and was rather 
fine for the season. As I did not intend to journey farther this 
day than Machynlleth, a principal tovm in Montgomeryshire, 
distaifbt only twelve miles, I did not start from Mallwyd till just 
before noon. 

Mallwyd is a small but pretty village. The church is a long 
edifice standing on a slight elevation on the left of the road. Its 
pulpit is illustrious from having for many years been occupied 
by one of the very celebi^ated men of Wales, namely Doctor John 
Davies, author of the great Welsh and Latin dktionary, an 
imperishable work. An immense yew tree grows the churcli- 
yard and partly^ overshadows the road with its branches. , The 
parsonage stands about a hundred yards to the south of the 
church near a gxove of firs. The village is overhung on the 
north by the mountains of the Arran range, froi^i which it is 
separated by the murmuring Dyfi. To the south for many miles 
the country is not mountainous, bht presents a pleasant variety of 
hill and dale. ■ 

After leaving the village a little way behind me* I turned round 
to take a last view of the wonderful region from which , I .had 
emerged on the previous , evening. Forming the- two sides ' of the 
pass down which comes “ the royal river ” stood the Dinas 
mountain and Gefn Goch, the first on the left, and. the other on 
the right. .Behind, forming the back-ground of the pass, if^pearing, 
though now, some miles distant, almost in my close proximity, 
Stood Pen Dyn,. This ■ hill has various, names, but the one which 
I have noted, here and which signifies the head of a man, -perhaps 
describes it best.' From' where I looked at' it on that last dayaof 
October, it- certainly looked like an eneSmous head, and put me 
in .mind of the head of Mambrino menlicoied in the master w5rk 
which conimemorates the achievements - . of the Manchegan 
knight. : This mighty , mountain is .the birthplace of more than;' one 
.river. If theOerres issues- from its eastern- side,. from its western 
springs the Maw, that singularly picturesque stream, which enters 
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the ocean^ at the place whicfi the Saxons corruptly call ^Barmouth, ' 
and the Gumry with* great propriety Aber Maw or the disem- 
boguemeni: of the Maw. 

Just as I was about to- pursue my journey two boys came up 
bound in the same direction as myself. One was a large boy 
dressed* in a waggoner’s frock, the other was a little fellow in a 
brown coat and yellowish trowsers. As we walked Slong together 
I entered into conversation with them. They came from Dinas 
Mawddwy. The large boy told me that he was the son of a man 
who carted mwyn or lead ore, and the little fellow that he was 
the son of a shoemaker. The latter was by far the cleverest, and 
no wonder, for the sons of shoemakers are always clever, which 
assertion should anybody doubt I beg him to attend the examina- 
tions at Cambridge, at which he will find that in three cases out 
of four the senior wranglers are the sons of shoemakers. Froih 
this little chap I got a great deal of information about Pen* Dyn, 
every part of which he appeared to have traversed. He told me 
amongst other things that there was a castle upon it. Like a true 
son of a shoemaker, however, he was an arch rogue. Coming to 
a small house with a garden attached to it in which there were 
apple-trees, he stopped, whilst I went on with the other boy, arid 
after a minuj^p or two came up running with a couple of apples 
in his hand. 

“ Where did you get those apples? ” said I, ‘‘ I hope you did 
not steal them.” r 

He made no reply, but bit one, then making a wry face He 
flung it away, and so he served the other. Presently afterwards 
coming to a side lan^ the future senior wrangler, for a senior 
wrangler he is destined to be, always provided he finds his way 
to Cambridge, darted down it like an arrow and disappeared. 

I continued my way with the other lad, occasionally asking 
him questions about the mines of Mawddwy. The information, 
however, which I obtained from him was next to nothing, for he 
appeared to be as heavy as the stuff which his father carted. At 
length we reached a village forming a kind of semicircle oh a 
green which looked something like a small English common. To 
the east were beautiful green hills; to the west the valley with 
the river running through it, beyond which rose other green 
hills yet more beautiful than the eastern ones, I asked the lad 
tKb tiame of the place, J^ut I could not catch what he said, for 
his answer was merely indistinct mumble, and before I could 
question him again he feft me, without a word of salutation, and 
trudged away across the green. 

Descending a hill I came to a bridge under which ran a 
beautiful river, which came foaming down a guliey between two 
of the eastern hills. Ff om a man whom I met I learned that the 
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I bridge waS' called '.Pont, Coomb Linaii, and that the name of the 
village,! had passed was Linau. The rive^ carries an important 
tribute to the Dyfi, at least it did when I saw it, though perhaps 
in summer it is little more than a dry water-course. 

Half an hour’s walking brought me from this place to a small 
town or large village, with a church at the entrance and usual 
yew-tree in the church-yard. Seeing a kind of inn I entered it 
and was shown by a lad-waiter into a large kitchen in which 
; were several people. I had told him in Welsh that I wanted some 
i ale, and as he opened the door he cried with a loud voice 
1 Gumro! ” as much as to say, Mind what you say before this 

chap, for he understands Gumraeg — that word was enough. The 
I people, who were talking fast and eagerly as I made my appear- 
f ance, instantly became silent and stared at me with most suspicious 
looks. I sat down and when my ale was brought I took a hearty 
draugiit, and observing that the company were still watching me 
suspiciously and maintaining the same suspicious silence, I 
determined to comport myself in a manner which should to a 
certain extent afford them ground for suspicion. I therefore 
slowly and deliberately drew my note-book out of my waistcoat 
pocket, unclasped it, took my pencil from thejoops at the side 
: of the book, and forthwith began to dot down obser’rations upon 

the room and company, now looking to the left, no\^ to the right,, 
now aloft, now alow, now skewing at an object, now leering at 
an individual, my eyes half closed^and my mouth drawn con- 
siderably aside. Here follow some of my dottings: 

“A very comfortable kitchen with a chimney-corner on the. 
south side — immense grate and brilliant fir#— large kettle hanging' 
over it by a chain attached to a transverse iron bar — a settle on 
the left-hand side of the fire— seven fine large men near the. fii:e 
— two upon the settle, two upon chairs, one ir? the chimney- 
corner smoking a pipe, and two standing up — table near the 
settle with glasses, amongst which is that of myself, who sit 
I nearly in the middle of the room a little way on the right-hand 
side of the fire. 

“ The floor is of slate ; a fine brindled greyhound lies* before it 
on the hearth, and a shepherd’s dog wanders about, occasionally 
, going to the door and scratching as if anxious to get out. *The 
company are dressed mostly in the same , fashion, brown coate, 
broad-brimmed hats and yellowish corduroy breeches 
; gaiters. One who looks like a labouring man has a white smock 

' and a white hat, patched trowsers, an?i Jiighlows covered wkh 

- gravel — one, has a blue coat. ■ 

“There is a clock on the right-hand^ side of the kitchen; a 
i warming-pan hangs close by it on the projecting side of the 
chimney-corner. On the same side is a large rack containing 

s’ ■ ■ ■ ' " 
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many," plates 'and dishes of .Staffordshire, ware. .Let .me not forget 
a pair of fire-irons wiiich hang on the right-hand side of the 
chimney-GC^'ner! ’’ 

I made a great many more dottingSy which I shall not insert, 
here. During the whole time I was dotting the most marvellous ' 
silence ^^revailed ■ in the room, broken only by the occasional 
scratching of the dog against the inside of the dooc% the ticking , 
of the clock, and the ruttling of the smoker’s pipe in' the chimney- 
corner. After I had dotted to my heart’s cori'tent I closed my 
book, put the pencil into the loops, then the book into my pocket,' 
drank what remained of my ale, got up, and, after' another look 
at the apartment and its furniture . and a leer at the company, . 
departed from the house without ceremony, having paid for the. 
ale when I received it. After walking some fifty yards down the., 
street I turned half round and beheld, as I knew I should, the 
whole company at the door staring a'fter me. I leered sicfeways 
at them for about half a minute, but they stood my leer stoutly. 
Suddenly I was inspired by a thought. Turning round I con- 
fronted them, and pulling my note-book out of my pocket, and 
seizing my pencil, I fell to dotting vigorously. That was too 
much for them. As if struck by a panic, my quondam friends 
turned round and bolted into the house; the rustic-looking man 
with the smock-frock and gravelled highlows nearly falling down 
in his eagerness to get in. 

Tbe name of the place ’^here this adventure occurred was 
Cemmaes. 


■CHAPTER 77 

The deaf man. Funeral processmi. The lone fa'nih. The Welsh : 
and their secrets. The Vale of the Dyfi, The 'bright moon 

A LITTLE way from Cemmaes I saw a respectable-looking old 
man like a little farmer, to whom I said: 

How far to Machynlleth? ” 

■ Looking at me in a piteous manner in' the face, he pointed to 
tht! ^de of his head, and^aid: 

. Dim clywed.” ' r 

ft was no longer no English, but no hearing. 

■■Presently I met one yet more deaf. A 'large procession of men 
came along the road. Some distance^ behind them was a^ band of 
women , and between .'the two. bands was a kind of bier drawn by 
a horse with plumes' at each of 'the four corners. I took off my 
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liat and stood close against the hedg^on the right-hand side till 
the dead had passed me some way to its filial home. 

Crossed a river^ which like that on the other side of^Cemmaes 
streamed down from a gnlley between two hills into the valley of 
the Dyfi. ' Beyond the bridge on the right-hand side of the road 
was a pretty cottage, just as there was in the other locality. *A, fine 
tail woman sfood at the door, with a little child beside her. 
I stopped and inquired in English whose body it was that had 
just been borne by. 

^'‘ That of a young man, sir, the son of a farmer, who lives a 
m'ile or so up the road.’’ 

Myself . — He seems to have plenty of friends. 

Oh yes, sir, the Welsh have plenty of friends both in 
'life and death. 

dl)w^.—A’n’t you- Welsh, then ? 

Womn. — Oh no, sir, I am English, like yourself, as I suppose. 

Myself.-— Y qSj I am English. What part of England do you 
come from ? 

Woman. — Shropshire, sir. 

Myself. — Is that little child yours ? 

Woman. — Yes, sir, it is my husband’s child and mine. 

Myself. — I suppose your husband is Welsh. • 

■ M'^oman . — Oh no, sir, we are all English. * ■ 

Myself. — ^xAnd what is your husband?' 

■ Woman. — ^A- little farmer, sir; he fsirms about' forty acres, under 

Mrs. . 

Myself. — Well, are you comfortable here? , 

Woman. — Oh dear me, no, sir! we anything but com- 
fortable. Here we are three poor lone creatures in a strange 
land, without a soul to speak to but one another. Every day of 
our lives we wish we had never left Shropsliire. , * 

■Myself. — Why don’t you make friends amongst your neigh- 
bours? 

Oh, sir, the English cannot make friends amongst 
the Welsh. The Welsh won’t neighbour with them, or have 
anything to do with them, ' except now and then in the way of 
business. 

Myself— 1 have occasionally found the Welsh, very civil. 

Woman. — Oh yes, sir, they can be civil enough to passers-by, 
especially those who they think want nc^hing from them— bat 41* 
you came and settled amongst them y^u would, find' them, I’m 
afraid,, quite the .contrary. # . ■ , 

Myself.— ^No'xAd they be uncivil to- me if I could speak Welsh ? ' 

Most, particularly, sir; ' the.» Welsh .don’t like any 
strangers, but , least of all those .who speak their language. 

Myself. — Have yoii' picked up 'anything of their la'iiguage?' 
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Woman, — ^Not a word, sir, nor my liusband neitlier. They 
take good care that shouldn’t pick up a word of their language. 
I stood th^ other day and listened whilst two women were talking 
just where you stand now, in the hope of catching a word, and as 
soon as they saw me they passed to the other side of the bridge, 
and began buzzing there. My poor husband took it into his 
head that he might possibly learn a word or two eat the public- 
house, so he went there, called for a jug of ale and a pipe and 
tried to make himself at home as he might do in England, but 
it wouldn’t do. The company instantly left off talking to one 
another and stared at him, and before he could finish his pot and 
pipe took themselves off to a man, and then came the landlord, 
and asked him what he meant by frightening away his customers. 
So my poor husband came home as pale as a sheet, and sitting 
down in a chair said “ Lord have mercy upon mel ” 

Myself, — Why are the Welsh afraid that strangers should pick 
up their language? . . 

Woman. — Lest, perhaps, they should learn their secrets, sir I 
■Myself. — ^W^hat secrets have they? 

Woman. — The Lord above only knows, sir! . 

Myself. — Do you think they are hatching treason against 
Qjiieen Victoria? 

Woman. — Oh dear no, sir. 

Myself. — Is there much murder going on amongst them? 

Woman. — Nothing of the bind, sir. 

. -Myself — Cattle-stealing? 

Woman. — -jOhno, sir! 

Myself — Pig**stealing? 

Woman. — No, sir! * 

Myself — Duck or hen stealing ? 

Woman. — ^Haven’t lost a duck or hen since I have been here, 
sir. 

Myself. — Then what secrets can they possibly have? 

Woman. — I don’t know, sir! perhaps none at all, or at most 
only a pack of small nonsense that nobody would give three 
farthings to know. However, it is quite certain they are as jealous 
of strangers hearing their discourse as if they were plotting gun- 
powder treason or something worse. 

Myself. — Have you been long here? 

^ Woman. — Only since jast May, sir! and we hope to get away 
by next, and return to ^ur own country, where we shall have 
someone to speak to. 

Myself. — Good-bye. 

Woman. — Good-bye, %ir, and thank you for your conversation; 
I haven’t had such a treat of talk for many a weary day. 

The Vale of the Dyfi became wider and more beautiful as I 

■f ■ f ■ ■ 
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Mvanced, ■' The river ran at the bottdm amidst green and -seem- ■ 
ingly rich meadows.. The hills on the farther side were cultivated 
a great way upland various neat farm-houses were scatlered here 
and there on their sides. At the foot of one of the most picturesque 
of these hills stood a large white village. I wished very much to 
know its name, but saw no one of whom I could inquire. pro« 

eeeded for ab?>ut a mile, and then perceiving a man wheeling 
stones in a barrow for the repairing of the road I thought I would 
inquire of him. I did so, but the village was then out of sight, 
and though I pointed in its direction and described its situation 
I could not get its name out of him. At length I said hastily, 

Can you tell me your own name? 

“ Dafydd Tibbot, sir,” said he. 

“ Tibbot, Tibbot,” said I ; “ why, you are a Frenchman.” 

“ Dearie me, sir,” said the man looking very pleased, “ am I I 

indeedf 

“ Yes, you are,” said I, rather repenting of my haste, and 
giving him sixpence I left him. 

“ rd bet a trifle,” said I to myself, as I walked away, “ that 
this poor creature is the descendant of some desperate Norman 
Tibauit who helped to conquer Powisland under Roger de 
Montgomery or Earl Baldwin. How striking that proud ol^l 
Norman names are at present only borne by people in the lowest 
station. Here’s a Tibbot or Tibauit barrowing stones oh a 
Welsh road, and I have known m Mortimer munching poor 
cheese and bread under a hedge on an English one. How can 
we account for this save by the supposition that the«descendants 
of proud, cruel and violent men— ^and whS so pit>ud, cruel and 
violent as the old Normans — are doomed by God to come to 
the dogs ! ” ' 

Game to Pont Velin Cerrig, the bridge of the rhill of the Cerrig, 
a river which comes foaming down from between two rocky hills. 

This bridge is about a mile from Machynlleth, at which place I 
arrived at about five o’clock in the evening—a cool, bright moon 
shining upon me. I put up at the principal inn, which was of 
course called the Wynstay Arms. 
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CHAPTER 78 

Wdsk poem. Sessions btisitms. The lawyer and ' his climL ■ The 
courL The two keepers, . The defence , ■' . , 

D uring supper I was waited upon by a brisk, buxom maid, 
who told me that her name was Mary Evans. The repast 
over I ordered a glass of whisky-and- water, and when it was 
brought I asked the maid if she could procure me some book to 
read. She said she w^as not aware of any book in the house which 
she could lay her hand on except one of her own, which if: I 
pleased she would lend me. I begged her to do so. Whereupon 
she went out and presently returned with a very small f Plume, 
which she laid on the table and then retired. After taking a sip 
of my whisky-and“ water I proceeded to examine it. It turned out 
to be a volume of Welsh poems entitled Bloclau Giyn Dyfi 
or, Flowers of Glyn Dyfi, by one Lewis Meredith, whose poetical 
name is Lewis Glyn Dyfi. The author indites his preface from 
Cemmaes, J#me, 1852. The best piece is called Dyffryn Dyfi; 
and is descriptive of the scenery of the vale through which the 
Dyfi runs. It commences thus: 

“ Heddychol cldyfifryn tlws,’’ 

» Peaceful, pretty vale, 

#• 

and contains many lines breathing a spirit of genuine poetry. 

The next day I did not get up till nine, having no journey 
before me, as I intended to pass that day at Machynlleth. When 
I went down to the parlour I found another' guest there, break- 
fasting. He was a tall, burly, and clever-looking man of about' 
thirty-five. As we breakfasted together at the same table we 
entered jnto conversation. I learned from him that he was an 
attorney from a town at some distance, and was come ' over to 
Machynlleth to the petty sessions, to be held that day, in order 
to defend a person accused of spearing' a salmon in the river. 
J asked him who his client was. 

‘^A farmer,” said a tenant of Lord V— j 'W^o will 

probably preside over the bench which will try the affair.” 

“Oh,” said I, “ a •tenant' spearing his landlord’s fish— that’s 
bad.” 

“ No,” said he, “ the» fish which 'he speared, that; is, which he 
is accused of spearing, did not belong' ^ to his landlord but^ to 
another person; he Jiires' land of Lord V- — — , 'but: the fishing 
r 37 ^ 
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of tlie river wliicli runs through that l^d belongs to Sir Watkin/^ 
Oh then/® said I5 “ supposing he dicf spear the salmon I 
shan’t ' break my heart if you get him off: do you think vou 
shall?” , , . 

“ I don’t know/’ said lie. ‘' There’s the- evidence of two 
keepers , against him; one of whom I hope, however, te* make 
appear a scouhdrei, in whose oath the slightest confidence is not 
to be placed. I shouldn’t wonder if I make my client appear a 
persecuted lamb. The worst is, that he has the character of lieiiig 
rather fond of fish, indeed of having speared more salmon than 
any other six individuals in the neighbourhood.” 

“ I really should like to see him,” said I; “what kind of 
person is, he? some fine, desperate-looking fellow, I suppose? ” 

“ You will see him presently,” said the lawyer; “ he is in the 
passage, waiting till I call him in to take some instructions from 
him;. End I think I had better do so now, for I have breakfasted, 
and time is wearing away.” 

He then got up, took some papers out of a carpet bag, sat down, 
and after glancing at them for a minute or two, went to the 
door and called to somebody in Welsh to come in. Forthwith in 
came a small, mean, wizzened-faced man of about sixty, dressed 
in a, black coat and hat, drab breeches and gaiters^^nd looking 
more like a decayed Methodist preacher than a spearer of imperial 
salmon. . . , 

“ Well,” said the attorney, “ thi» is my client, what do you 
think of him?” 

“ He is rather a different person from what I hack expected to 
see,” said I; “ but let us mind what we or*we shall offend 
him.” ; 

“ Not we,” said the attorney; “ that is, unless we speak Welsh, 
for he understands not a word of any other language.” 

Then sitting down at the farther table he said to his client in 
Welsh: “ Now, Mr. So-and-So,. have you learnt anything more 
about that first keeper? ” 

The client bent down, and placing both his hands upon the 
table, began to whisper in Welsh to his professional adviser. Not 
wishing to hear any of their conversation I finished my breaj^fast 
as soon as possible and left the room. Going into the inn-yard 
I had a , great deal of learned discourse with an old ostler about 
the- glanders in horses. From the inn-^rd I went . to my 
private room and made some dottings my note-book, and then 
went' down again to the parlour which I fcOmd unoccupied. After 
sitting some time before the fire I got up, and strolling out 
presently came to a kind of market-placoj^ in the middle of which 
stood - an , old-fashioneddooking -edifice , supported on pillars. 
Seeing a crowd standing round it I asked’ what was the matter. 
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and was told that the magistrates were sitting m the town-hall 

above/ and that a grand poaching-case was about to be tried. 

I may as well go and hear it,*’ said L 

Ascending a flight of steps I found myself in the hall of justice 
in the presence of the magistrates and amidst a great many 
people^ amongst whom I observed my friend the attorney and 
his client. The magistrates upon the whole were rather a fine 

body of men. Lord V was in the chair, a highly intelligent- 

looking person, with fresh complexion, hooked nose and dark 
hair. A policeman very civilly procured me a commodious seat. 
I had scarcely taken possession of it when the poaching case was 
brought forward. The first witness against the accused was a 
fellow dressed in a dirty snuff-coloured suit, with a debauched 
look and having much the appearance of a town shack. He 
deposed that he w^as a hired keeper, and went with another to 
watch the river at about four o’clock in the morning; thSt they 
placed themselves behind a bush, and that a little before daylight 
they saw a farmer drive some cattle across the river. He was 
attended by a dog. Suddenly they saw him put a spear upon a 
stick which he had in his hand, run back to the river, and plunging 
the spear in, after a struggle puli out a salmon; that they then 
nan forward, ^nd he himself asked the farmer what he was doing, 
whereupon the farmer flung the salmon and spear into the river 
and said that if he did not take himself off he would fling him in 
too. The attorney “then got ^ap and began to cross-question him. 
“ How long have you been a keeper? ” 

‘‘ About a fortnight.” 

What do y5u get a week ? ” 

Ten shillings.” * 

Have you not lately been in London ? ” 

‘‘I have.” 

“ What induced you to go to London ? ” 

‘‘ The hope of bettering my condition.” 

“ Were you not driven out of Machynlleth? ” 

I was not.” 

“ Why did you leave London? ” 

-Because I could get no work, and my wife did not like the 
place.” 

obtain possession of the salmon and the spear? ” 

' did not.” , " „ 

, Why didn’t you? ” ^ 

Ihe pool was deep where the salmon was struck, and I was 
not going to lose my life by going into it.” 

“ How deep was it? ”* 

Over the tops of the houses,” said the fellow, lifting up his 
hands. £> _ 
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The other keeper,: then, came- forw^d; ' he 'was brother ,„to the 
former, but had much more the appearance of a keeper, being 
rather a fine fellow and dressed in a wholesome, well;worn suit 
of velveteen. He had no English, and what he said was translated 
by a sworn interpreter. He gave the* same evidence as his brother 
about watching behind the bush, and seeing the farmer sfrike a 
salmon. When cross-questioned, however, he said that no words 
passed between the farmer and his brother, at least, that he heard. 
The evidence for the prosecution being given, my friend the 
attorney entered upon the defence. He said that he hoped the 
court were not going to convict his client, one of the most 
respectable farmers in the county, on the evidence of two such 
fellows as the keepers, one of whom was a well-known bad one, 
who for his evil deeds had been driven from Machynlleth to 
London, and from London back again to Machynlleth, and the 
other, #vho was his brother, a fellow not much better and who 
moreover could not speak a word of English— the honest lawyer 
forgetting no doubt that his own client had just as little English 
as the keeper. He repeated that he hoped the court would not 
convict- his respectable client on the evidence of these fellows, 
more especially as they flatly contradicted each other in one 
material point, one saying that words had passed between the 
farmer and himself, and the other that no words at a?l had passecT, 
and were unable to corroborate their testimony by anything 
visible or tangible. If his client sppared the salmon and then 
flung the salmon with the spear sticking in its body into the pool, 
why didn’t they go into the pool and recover the spear and 
salmon? They might have done so with perfect safety, there 
being an old proverb— he need not repeat it — which w^ould have 
secured them from drowning had the pool been not merely over 
the tops of the houses but over the tops of the steeples. But he 
would waive all the advantage which his client derived from the 
evil character of the witnesses, the discrepancy of their evidence, 
and their not producing the spear and salmon in court. He would 
rest the issue of the affair with confidence, on one argument, on 
one question; it was this. Would any man in his sense?— and it 
was well known that his client was a very sensible man — spear a 
salmon not his own, when he saw two keepers close at liand 
watching him — staring at him? Here the chairman observed 
that there was no proof that he saw them — that they were behaiiwl 
a bush. But my friend the attorney vS:y properly, having the 
interest of his client and his own character for consistency in 
view, stuck to what he had said, and. insisted that the farmer 
must have seen them, and he went on Reiterating that he must 
have seen them, notwithstanding that several magistrates shook 
their heads. 
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■ Just as, he was. about to tsit do\¥n ! moved up behind him and 
whispered: ‘‘ Why don’t you mention the dog? Wouldn’t the 
dog liave^ been likely to have scented the .fellows out even, if ' 
they had been behind the bush? ” 

"He looked at me for- a moment and then said wdth a kind' of ■ 
sigh: No, no I twenty dogs- would be of no use here, , It’s' no 

go — I shall leave the case as it is.” ■ 

The court was cleared for a time, and when the audience w^re 

again admitted Lord V- said that the Bench found -the 

prisoner guilty; that they had taken into co,nsideration what, his 
counsel had said in his defence, but that they - could come to^ no 
other conclusion, more especially as the accused was known to 
have been frequently guilty of similar offences-. They fined him 
four pounds, including costs. 

As the people were going out I said to the farmer in .Welsh: 

A bad affair this.” 

“ Drwg iawn — ^very bad indeed,” he replied. 

“ Did those fellows speak truth? ” said L 
Nage — Dim ond celw^'dd — not they! nothing but lies.” 

** Dear mel ” said I to myself, what an ill-treated individual I ” 


CHAPTER 79 


Machynlleth, Remarkable events. 
Gam, Lawdden^s hatchet 


Ode to Glendower, Dafydd 





M achynlleth, pronounced Machuncleth., is one of . the 
principal towns of the district which the English call Mont- 
gomeryshire, ^nd the Welsh Shire Trefaidwyn or the Shire of 
Baldwin’s town, Trefaldw>m or the town of Baldwin being the: 
Welsh name for the town which is generally termed Montgomery., 
It is situated in. nearly, the centre of the valley of the Dyfi amidst 
pleasant green meadows, having to the north the river, from which, 
however^ it is separated .by a gentle hill It possesses a stately 
church, parts of which are of considerable antiquity, and one or 
twO' good; streets. ' It -is- a, thoroughly Welsh town, and the ill- 
habitants, who amount in number to about four tiiousand, speak 
the^mncient- British language with considerable purity. 

, Machynlleth - has been the scene of remarkable events and is 
connected with remaikable names, some of which Lave rung 
through the world. At Machynlleth in 1402; Owen Glcn.dower, 
after several brilliant vi,(jtories over -the English, held a parliament 
in a house which is- yet to be, seen in' the .Eastern Street, and was 
formally crowned King .of Wales; 'in -.his. retinue was the vener- : 
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able bard lolo Goch, wlio imagiiiing ithat he now saw the old 
prophecy fiilfilieds namely that a prince of tire race of Cadwaladr 
should rule the Britons, after emancipating- them fom the 
Saxon yoke, greeted the chieftain with an ode to the fbliowiBg 


Her^s the life IVe sigh'd for long: 

Abash'd- is now the Saxon throng, 

And Britoos have a British lord ' 

Whose emblem is the conc|uering sword ; 
There's none I trow but knows him well 
The hero of the watery dell, 

Owain of bloody spear in held, 

Owain his country 's strongest shield ; 

A sovereign bright in grandeur drest, 

Whose frown affrights the bravest breast. 

Let from the world upsoar on high 
■A voice of splendid prophecy 1 
L\il praise to him who forth doth stand 
To - Venge his injured native land !■ ' ■ 

Of him, of him a lay Til frame 
Shall bear through countless years his nam^; 
In him are blended portents three, * 

Their glories blended sung shall be: 

There's Owain meteor of tJie glen, 

The head of princely generous men ;- 
Owain the lord of trenchant steel, ; 

Who makes the hostile squadrons»reel; « 
Owain beside of wa rlike fook,. 

A -conqueror who no stay will brook; 

Hail to the lion leader gay,,. ■ . ^ , 

Marshailer of Griffith's- war array; 

The scourger of the. flattering race, 

For them a dagger has Ms face; 

'Each traitor ■ false he loves to - smite, 

A lion is he for deeds of might ; 

Soon may he tear, like lion grim, 

All the- Lloegrians limb from .limb! " ^ 

May God, and Rome's bl^t father high 
Deck him ill surest panoply! 

Hail to the valiant cariiager, ^ , . 
Worthy-three diadems , to. bear.*' * 

Hail'to the valley's- belted king! 

Hail to the - widely conquering,, , , ' 

The liberal,- hospitable, kind,---. 

Trusty .and keen as steel .refined! . 


splli; 
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Vigorous of forlb he nations bows. 

Whilst from his breast-plate bounty flows, 

^ Of Horsa’s seed on hill and plain 
Four hundred thousand he has slain. 

The cope-stone of our nation’s he, 

^ In him our weal, our all we see; 

Though calm he looks his plans when breeding, 

Yet oaks he’d break his clans when leading. 

Hail to this partisan of war, 

This bursting meteor flaming far! 

Where’er he wends Saint Peter guard him, 

And may the Lord five lives award him! 

To Machynlleth on the occasion of the parliament came 
Dafydd Gam, so celebrated in after time; not, however, with 
the view of entering into the counsels of Glendower, or doing 
him homage, but of assassinating him. This man whose surname 
Gam signifies crooked, was a petty chieftain of Breconshire. He 
was small of stature and deformed in person, though possessed of 
great strength. He was very sensitive of injury, though quite 
alive to kindness ; a thorough-going enemy and a thorough- 
going friend. In the earlier part of his life he had been driven 
Irom his own country for killing a man called Big Richard of 
Slwch, in the High Street of Aber Honddu or Brecon, and had 
found refuge in England aqd kind treatment in the house of Jolm 
of Gaunt, for whose son Henry, generally called Bolingbroke, he 
formed one. of his violent friendships. Bolingbroke, pm becoming 
King Henry .+he Fourth, not only restored the crooked little 
Welshman to his possessiofls, but gave him employments of 
great trust and profit in Herefordshire. The insurrection of 
Glendower against Henry was quite sufficient to kindle against 
him the deadly hatred of Dafydd, who swore “ by the nails of 
God” that he would stab his countryman for daring to rebel 
against, his friend King Henry, the son of the man who had 
received him in his house and comforted him, when his own 
countrymen were threatening his destruction. He therefore went 
to Machynlleth with the full intention of stabbing Glendower, 
perfectly indifferent as to. what might subsequently be his own 
fate. Glendower, however, who had heard of his threat, caused 
Ho to be seized and conducted in chains to a prison which he 
had in the mountains of Sycharth. Shortly afterwards, passing 
through Breconshire with his host, he burnt Dafydd’s house, a 
fair edifice called the Gyrnigwen, situated on a hillock, near the 
river Honddu, to the grpund, and seeing one of Gam’s dependents 
gazing mournfully on the smouldering ruins he uttered the 
following taunting englyn; 
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Shoiildst thou a little red rnan descry ' 

Asking about his dwelling fair"' 

Tell him it under the “bank doth lie, ^ 

And its brow the mark of the coal doth bear.’ ^ 

Dafydd remained confined till the fall of Glendower, shortly 
after which ev^nt he followed Henry the Fifth to France, where 
he achieved that glory which will for ever bloom, dying covered 
with wounds in the field of Agincourt after saving the life of the 
king, to whom in the dreadest and most critical moment of the 
fight he stuck closer than a brother, not from any abstract feeling 
of loyalty, but from the consideration that King Henry the Fifth 
was the son of King Henry the Fourth, who was the son of the 
man who received and comforted him in his house, after his own 
countrymen had hunted him from house and land, 

Conl 5 ected with Machynlleth is a name not so widely cele- 
brated as those of Glendower and Dafydd Gam, but well known 
to and cherished by the lovers of Welsh song. It is that of 
Lawdden, a Welsh bard in holy orders, who officiated as priest at 
Machynlleth from 1440 to 1460. But though Machynlleth was 
his place of residence for many years it was not the place of bis 
birth, Lychwr in Carmarthenshire being the spot v^Kere he fir^ 
saw the light. He was an excellent poet and displayed in his 
compositions such elegance of language, and such a knowledge 
of prosody, that it was customary long after his death, when any 
masterpiece of vocal song or eloquence was produced, to say that 
it bore the traces of Lawdden’s hatchet. At the requegit of Griffith 
ap Nicholas, a powerful chieftain jof SoutE Wales, and a great 
patron of the muse, he drew up a statute relating to poets and 
poetry, and at the great Eisteddfod, or poetical congress, held at 
Carmarthen in the year 1450, under the auspices of Griffith, 
which was attended by the most celebrated bards of the north 
and south, he officiated as judge in conjunction with the chieftain 
upon the compositions of the bards who competed for the prize, 
a little silver chair. Not without reason therefore do the inhabitants 
of Machynlleth consider the residence of such a man within their 
walls, though at a far by-gone period, as conferring a lustri^ on 
their town, and Lewis Meredith; has probability on his side 

when in his pretty poem on Glen Dyfi he says: 

, , ' " .*» 

Whilst fair Machynlleth decks Jjhy quiet plain 
Conjoined with it shall Lawdden^ name remain. 


CHAPTER 8o 


■ Tke eld ostkr. Directions, Church of England man, ■ The deeh 
dingle, ^ The two women. The cutty pipe, Waen v Bwkh 
The deqf and dumb. The glazed hat 

I ROSE on the morning of the 2nd of November intending to 
1 proceed to the Devil’s Bridge^ where I proposed halting a day 
or two in order that I might have an opportunity of surveying 
the far-famed scenery of that locality. After paying my MiM 
went into the yard to my friend the old ostler^ to make inquiries 
with respect to the road. . ■ 

‘‘What kind of road,” said I, '‘is it to the Devil’s B=^4dge?’t 
“ There are two roads, sir, to the Pont y Gwr Drwg; whick 
do you mean to take? ” ^ 

Why do you' call the Devil’s Bridge the Pont y Gwr Drwg 
or the bridge of the evil man? ” ’ 

. That we ^may not bring a certain gentleman upon' us, sir 
^vho doesiTt like to have his name taken in vain.” . 

"Is there much difference between the roads?” 

" A great deal, sir; one is over the hills, and the other round 
by the valleys ? ” ^ . 

" Which is the shortest? ” 

" Oh, that over the hills, sir; it is about twenty miles from 
here to the Pont y^Gwr Drwg over the hills, but more than 
twice that by the valleys.” ' 

" Well, I suppose you would advise me to go by the hOls? ” 
"^Gertamly, sir. That is, if you wish to break your neck, or, 
.to sink in a bog, or to lose youi* way, or perhaps, if night come.^' 
on, to meet the Gwr Drwg himself taking a strollv But' to talk 
soberly. The way over the hills is an awful road, and indeed for 
the greater part is no road at ail.” 

, Weil, I shall go by it. Can’t you give me some directions? ” 
rii do my best, sir, but I tell you again that^he road is a 
horrible one, and very hard to find.” 

He then went with me to the gate of the inn, where he began 
-O'^give me directions, _ pointing to the south, and mentioning 
some names of places tfcough which I must pass, amongst which 
were Waen y Bwlch «hd Long Bones; at length he mentioned 
Font Erwyd, and said: “ If you can but get there you are all 
right, for from thence 4here is a very fair road to the bridge of 
the evil man. Though I dare say if you get to Pont Erwyd— and 
1 wish you may get^ there— you will have had enough of it and 
:r.' ■ 384 - 
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will Stay there for the night, more especially as there is a good 

. ' ; • . ■ 

Leaving Machynlleth I ascended a steep hill whicl^ rises to 
the south of it. ■ From the top of this hill there is a fine view of 
the town, the river and the whole Valley of the .:Dyfi. . After 
stopping for a few minutes' to enjoy the prospect I went on.*^ The 
road at first wSs exceedingly good; though up and down, and 
making frequent turnings. The scenery was beautiful to a degree, 

I lofty hills were on either side clothed most luxuriantly with trees 
j of various kinds, but principally oaks. “ This is really very 

1 pleasant,’’ said I, but I suppose it is too good to last long.” 

j However, I went on for a considerable way, the road neither 

" deteriorating nor the scenery decreasing in beauty; , surely I 

can’t be, in the right road,” said I ; I wish I had an opportunity 

i of asking.” Presently seeing an old man worldng with a spade 
in a field near a gate, I stopped and said in Welsh; “Am I in 
the road to the Pont y Gwr Drwg? ” The old man looked at 
me for a moment, then shouldering his spade he came up to the 
j gate, and said in English: “In truth, sir, you are.” 
j “ I was told that the road thither was a very bad one,” said I, 
“ but this is quite the contrary.” ■ 

j “ This road does not go much farther, sir,” said ; “ it was^ 
made to accommodate grand folks who live about here.” 

“ You speak very good English,” said I, “ where did you get 
it?” ^ ■ 

He looked pleased and said that in his youth he had lived some 
years in England. # 

“ Can you read ?” said 1. ^ ■ « 

1 “ Oh yes,” said he, “ both Welsh and English.” 

“ What have you read in Welsh? ” said I. 

“ The Bible and Twm o’r Nant.” 

I “ What pieces of Twm o’r 'Nant have you read ? ” 

“ I have read two of his interludes and his life.” 

? “ And which do you like best— his life or his interludes? ” 

1 “ Oh, I like his life best.” ^ 

“ And what part of his life do. you like best? ” 
i “ Oh,' I like that part best where he gets the ship into the waiter 
* at Ahermariais.”'' 

“ You have a good judgment,” said I; “his life is better than 
his interludes, and the best part of his 1% is where he' descri'S^ 

. his getting '.the' ship into the water. But 4o : the Methodists abou| 

: here in general read Twm, oV Nant? ” ’ ^ 

“ I don’t 'hnow,”" said he; ' “T am no Methodist.” . 

“ Do you" belong to the.' Church ? ” ' ^ ■ ■ ' , 

“Ido.” 

“ And why do you belong to the Church?/’ 
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“ Because I believe it il the best religion to get to heaven bv ” 
“ I am much of your opinion,” said- L ‘‘ Are there many 
Church people about here? ” * ^ 

“ Not many,” said he, “ but more than when I was youne 
“ How old are you? ” 

“ Sixty-nine.” 

‘‘ You are not very old,” said L 

“ An’t I? I only want one year of fulfilling my proper time 
on earth.” 

‘‘ You take things very easily,” said I. 

Not so very easily, sir; I have often my quakings and fears 

but then I read my Bible, say my prayers, and find hope and 
comfort.” 

I really am very glad to have seen you,” said I ; and now 
can you tell me the way to the bridge? ” 

Not exactly, sir, for I have never been there, but /ou must 
follow this road some way farther, and then bear away to the 
right along yon hill ”— and he pointed to a distant mountain. 

I thanked him, and proceeded on my way. I passed through 
a deep dingle and shortly afterwards came to the termination of 
the road; ^remembering, however, the directions of the old man 
<4 bore away to the right making for the distant mountain. My 
course lay now over very broken ground, where there was no 
path, at least that I could perceive. I wandered on for some 
time; at length on turning- round a blufi' I saw a lad attending 
a small herd of bullocks. “ Am I in the road,” said I ‘‘ to thl 
Pont y Gwr Drwg? ” ’ 

“ Nis gwnP I dofl’t know,” said he sullenly. “ I am a hired 
servant, and have only been 'here a little time.” 

‘‘ Where’s the house,” said I, “ where you serve? ” 

But as he made no answer I left him. Some way farther on I 
saw a house on my left, a little way down the side of a deep 
dingle which was partly overhung with trees, and at the bottom 
of which a brook murrnured. Descending a steep path I knocked 
at the ^oor. After a little time it was opened, and two women 
appeared, one behind the other. The first was about sixty ; she 
wa5 very powerfully made, had stern grey eyes and harsh features, 
and was dressed in the ancient Welsh female fashion, having a 
riding-habit of blue and a high conical hat like that of 
the Tyrol. The other ^^eemed about twenty years younger; she 
had dark features, wa% dressed like the other, but had no hat. 
I saluted the first in English, and asked her the way to the Bridge] 
Whereupon she uttered a deep guttural “ augh ” and turned away 
her he?jd, seemingly inr abhorrence. I then spoke to her in Welsh, 
saying I was a foreign man-~^I did not say a Saxon—was bound 
to the Devil’s Bridge, and wanted to know the way. The old 
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woman surveyed me sternly for somet time, tfien turned to the 
other and said something, and the two began to talk to each 
other, but in a low buzzing tone,* so that I could not distinguish 
a word. In about half a minute the eldest turned to me, and 
extending her arm, and spreading -out her five fingers wide, 
motioned to the side of the hill in the direction which I had been 
following. '® 

‘‘ If I go that way shall I get to the bridge of the evil man ? ” 
said I; but got no other answer than a furious grimace and 
violent agitations of the arm and fingers in the same direction. 
I turned away, and scarcely had I done so when the door was 
slammed to behind me with great force, and I heard two 

aughs,’’ one not quite so deep and abhorrent as the other, 
probably proceeding from the throat of the younger female. 

“ Two regular Saxon-hating Welsh women,” said I, philo- 
sophically; “just of the same sort no doubt as those who played 
such pranks on the slain bodies of the English soldiers, after the 
victory achieved by Giendower over Mortimer on the Severn’s 
side.” 

I proceeded in the direction indicated, winding round the side 
of the hill, the same mountain which the old man had pointed 
out to me some time before. At length on making a •turn I sav^ 
a very lofty mountain in the far , distance to the south-west, a 
hill right before me to the south, and on my left a meadow over- 
hung by the southern hill, in the micidle of which stood a house 
from which proceeded a violent barking of dogs. I would fain 
have made immediately up to it for the purpose of inquiring 
my way, but saw no means of doin^ so, a Mgh p3?ecipitous bank 
lying between it and me. I went forward and ascended the side 
of the hill before me, and presently came to a path running east 
and west. I followed it a little way towards the east. I was now 
just above the house and saw some children and some dogs 
standing beside it. Suddenly I found myself close to a man who 
stood in a hollow part of the road from which a narrow path led 
down to the house; a donkey with panniers stood beside him. 
He was about fifty years of age, with a carbuncled counfenance, 
high but narrow forehead, grey eyebrows, and small maligii^nt 
grey eyes. He had a white hat with narrow eaves and the crown 
partly knocked out, a torn blue coat, corduroy breeches, long 
stockings and highlows. He was sucking a cutty pipe, but seen^fc^ 
unable to extract any smoke from it. H^had all the appearance 
of a vagabond, and of a. rather dangerous •vagabond. I nodded 
to him and asked him in Welsh the name of the place. He glared 
at me malignantly, then taking the pipej^out of his m Qp, th said 
that he did not know, that he had been down below to inquire 
and light his pipe, but could get neither li^ht nor answer from 
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the children. I asked him where he came from, hut he evaded 
the question by asking where I was going to, 

‘‘ To tSie Pont y Gwr Drwg/* said L 
He then asked me if I was an Englishman, : 

‘®Oh yes! ” said I,. I am Cam Sais whereupon' with' a 
strange mixture in his face of malignity and contempt, he answered 
in English that he didn’t understand me. ^ 

"'You understood me very well/’ said I without : changing my 
language, "" till I told you I was an Englishman. Harkee, man 
with the broken hat, you are one of the bad Welsh who don’t 
like the English to know the language lest they should discover 
your lies and rogueries.” He evidently understood what I said 
for he gnashed his teeth though he said nothing. Well,” said 
I, I shall go down to those children and inquire the name of 
the house,” and I forthwith began to descend the path, the 
fellow uttering a contemptuous “ humph ” behind me, as much 
as to say, much you’ll make out down there. I soon reached the 
bottom and advanced towards the house. The dogs had all 
along been barking violently; as I drew near to them, however 
they ceased, and two of the largest came forward wagging their 
fails. " The clogs were not barking at me,” said I, " but at that 
^/agabond above.” I went up to the children; they were four 
in number, two boys and two girls, ail red-haired, but tolerably 
good-looking. They had neither shoes nor stockings. " What is 
the name of this house? ” ^aid I to the eldest, a boy about seven 
years old. He looked at me, but made no answer. I repeated my 
question; 'Stiii ther^ was no answer, but methought I heard a 
humph of triumph from thf hill. “ Don’t crow quite yet, old 
chap,” thought I to myself, and putting my hand into my pocket 
I took out a^penny; and offering it to the child said: “ Now' 
small man, Peth yw y enw y lie hwn? ” Instantly the boy’s face 
and puttin^^ out a fat little hand, he took 
ceimog, and said in an audible whisper, " Waen y Bwlcli.” 
I am all right, said I to myself, "" that is one of the names 
of the places which the old ostler said I must go through.” Then 
addressing myself to the child I said: " Where’s your father and 
mother?” 

“ Out on the hill,” whispered the child. 

^,;^^^hat’s your father ? ” 

“ A shepherd.” >• 

*^Now can you tell me the way to the bridge 
of the evil man? ” But the f&atures became blank, the finger was 
put to the mouth, and the head was hung down. That question 
was evidently beyond ^the child’s capacity. Thank you? ” said 
^ and turning round I regained the path on the top of the bank, 
liie fellow and his donkey were still there. " I had no difficulty,” 
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said I, in obtaining - informat^^ tlie place’s name is Waen 
y Bwicb. But oes genech dim Gumraeg — ^ybu have no Welsh.” 
Thereupon I -proceeded along the path in the direction o£ the east. 
Forthwith the fellow said something to his animal, and, both 
came following fast behind.- I quickened my pace, but the 
fellow and his beast were close in 'my rear. Presently I •came 
to a place wher!; another path branched off to the south. I stopped, 
looked at it, and then went on, but scarcely had done so when 1 
heard another exulting “ humph ” behind. “ I am going wrong,” 
said I to myself; "'that other path is the way, to the Devil’s 
iBridge, and the scamp knows it or he would not have grunted.” 
'.Forthwith I faced round, and brushing past the fellow without 
a word turned into the other path and hurried along it. By a 
side glance which I cast I could see him staring after me; 
presently, however, he uttered a sound very much like a Welsh 
curse, Ad kicking his beast proceeded on his way, and I saw no 
more of him. In a little time I came to a slough which crossed 
the path. I did not like the look of it at all; and to avoid it 
ventured upon some green mossy-looking ground to the left, and 
had scarcely done so when I found myself immersed to the knees 
in a bog. I, however, pushed forward and with some difficulty 
got to the path on the other side of the slough, I followed thjQ, 
path and in about half an hour saw what appeared to be houses 
at a distance. " God grant that I may be drawing near some 
inhabited place,” said I. The patb»now grew very miry, and 
there were pools of water on either side. I moved hlong slowly. 
At length I came to a place where some men w«re busy in 
erecting a kind of building. I wen| up to Hie neAest and asked 
him the name of the place. He had a crowbar in his hand, was 
half naked, had a wry mouth and only one eye. JHe made me 
no answer, but mowed and gibbered at me. 

“ For God’s sake,” said I, " don’t do so, but tell me where 
I am! ” He still uttered no word, but mowed and gibbered yet 
more frightfully than before. As I stood staring at him another 
man came to me and said in broken English: "" It is of no use 
speaking to him, sir, he is deaf and dumb.” 

I am glad he is no worse,” said I, “ for I really thoughUhe 
was possessed with the evil one, good person, can you tell 
me the name of this place? ” ' 

. “ Esgyrn-Hirion, sir,” said he. ® 

“ Esgyrn Hirion,” said I to myself; Esgyrn means bones, 
and Hirion means long. I am doubtless A the place which the 
old ostler called Long Bones. I shouldn’t wonder if I get to the 
Devil’s Bridge to-night after all.” I then asked the iMn if he 
could tell me the way to the bridge of the evil man, but he shook 
his head and said that he had never heard of^uch a^place, adding. 
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lioweverj that he would with me to one of the overseers wh 
could perhaps direct me. He then proceeded towards a row ^ 
buildings which were in fact ^ihose objects which I had guessed 
to be houses in the distance. He led me to a corner house 
the door of which stood eT middle-aged man, dressed in a gre 
coatf and saying to me, ‘‘ This person is an overseer,’’ returned 
to his labour. I went up to the man and saluting him in Englisii 
asked whether he could direct me to the devil’s bridge or rathe 
to Pont Erwyd. ^ 

“ It would be of no use directing you, sir,” said he, “ for with 
all the directions in the world it would be impossible for you to 
find the way. You would not have left these premises five minutes 
before, you would be in a maze without knowing which way to 
turn. Where do you come from? ” ^ 

“ From Machynlleth,” I replied. 

. “ From Mach>mlleth! ” said he. “ Well, I only wonder you 

ever got here, but it would be madness to go farther alone.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ can I obtain a guide? ” 

“ I really don’t know,” said he; “ I am afraid all the men 
are engaged.” 

• As we were speaking a young man made his appearance at the 
^oor from Jhe interior of the house. Fie was dressed in a brown 
short coat, had a glazed hat on his head, and had a pale but very 
intelligent countenance. ^ 

“ What is the matter? ’A said he to the other man. 

“This gentleman,” replied the latter, “is going to Pont 
Erwyd, and wants a guide.” 

“ Well,” said the^^oung man, “ we must find him one. It will 
never do to let him go by himself.” 

“ If you can find me a guide,” said I, “ I shall be happy to 
pay him for his trouble.” 

“ Oh, you can do as you please about that,” said the young 
man; but, pay or not, we would never suffer you to leave this 
place without a guide, and as much for our own sake as yours 
for the^ directors of the company would never forgive us if they 
heard we had suffered a gentleman to leave these premises without 
a jwide, more especially if he were lost, as it is a hundred to oae 
you would be, if you went by yourself.” 

“ Pray,” said I, “ what company is this, the directors of which 
SO solicitous abou'^the safety of strangers? 

Mmina_ Company,” said he, « the richest in all 
Wales. But pray waSk in and sit down, for you must be tired.” 
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CHAPTER 8 I 


The mining com^ting room. Native of Aberystwyth. Stoiy ff a 
bloodhound. The young girls. The minefs tale. Gwen 
, Frwd. The Terfyn 


I FOLLOWED the young man with the glazed hat into a room, 
the other man following behind me. He of the glazed hat 
made me sit down before a turf fire, apologising for its smoking 
very much. The room seemed half compting room half apart- 
ment. There was a wooden desk with a ledger upon it by the 
window which looked to the west, and a camp bedstead extended 
from the southern wall nearly up to the desk. After I had sat 
for about a minute the young man asked me if I would take 
any refreshment. I thanked him for his kind offer which I 
declined, saying, however, that if he would obtain me a guide 
I should feel much obliged. He turned to the other man and 
told him to go and inquire whether there was anyone who* 
would be willing to go. The other nodded, and forthwith wenW 
out. 

“ You think, then,” said I, “ that I could not find the way 
by myself? ” ^ 

“ I am sure of it,” said he, “ for even the people best acquainted 
with the country frequently lose their way. But I must tell you 
that if we do find you a guide it will probaSly be one who has 
no English.” 

“Never mind,” said I, “ I have enough Welsh to hold a 
common discourse.” 

A fine girl about fourteen iiow came in, and began bustling 
about. ' 

“ Who is this young lady? ” said I. ' ■ 

“ The daughter of a captain of a neighbouring mine,” s^id he, 

“ she frequently comes here with messages, and is always ready 
to do a turn about the house, for she is very handy.” m. 

“ Has: she any English? ” said. I.; 

“ Not a word,” he replied. “ The young people of these hills 
have no English, except they go abroad to^learn it,” 

“ What hills are these ? ” said I,’ ^ % ■ 

“ Part of the Plynlimmon range,” Said he * * 

“ Dear me! ” said I, “ am I near Plynlimmon? ” 

“ Not very far from it,” said the young^man, “ and-y«i will 
be nearer when, you reach Pont Erwyd.” 

“ Are you a native of these parts? ” said L* 
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, I am not/* he^replMB; I am a native of Aberystwyth a 
■ place on the sea-coast about a dozen miles from here.*’ * 

*' This seems to be a cold bleak spot/* said, I; ** is it healthy? 

, “ I have reason to say so/* said he; “ for I came here from 
Aberystwyth about four months ago very unwell and am now 
pertetly recovered. I do not, believe there is a healthier soot in 
allWales” ■' ■ ^ 

We' had some further discourse. I mentioned to him the 
adventure which I had on the hill with the fellow with the 
donkey. The young man said that he had no doubt that he was 
some prowling thief. 

“ The dogs of the shepherd’s house/’ said I, “ didn’t seem to 
like him, and dogs generally know an evil customer. A ,Iong 
time ago I chanced to be in a posada or inn at Valladolid in ^ 
Spain. One hot summer’s afternoon I was seated in a corridor 
which ran round a large open court in the middle oflhe inir 
a fine yellow, three-parts-grown bloodhound was lying on the 
ground beside me with whom I had been playing, a little time 
before. I was just about to fall asleep, when I heard a ‘‘ hem ” 
at the outward door of the posada, wdiich was a long way below 
ht the en^ of a passage which communicated with the court, 
-instantly the hound started upon his legs and with a loud yell* 
and with eyes flashing fire, ran nearly round the corridor, down 
a flight of steps and through the passage to the gate. There was 
then a dreadful noise, in Ohich the cries of a human being and 
the yells of the hound were blended. I forthwith started up and 
ran down,*^ followed^ by several other guests who came rushing 
out of their chambers round the corridor. At the gate we saw a 
man on the ground and the hound trying to strangle him. It 
was with th^ greatest difficulty and chiefly through the inter- 
vention of the master of the dog, who happened to be present, 
that the animal could be made to quit his hold. The assailed 
person was a very powerful man, but had an evil countenance 
■was badly dressed, and had neither hat, shoes nor stockings. We 
raised him up and gave him wine, which he drank greedily, and 
presently without saying a word disappeared. The guests said 
tlwy had no doubt that he was a murderer flying from justice 
and that the dog by his instinct, even at a distance, knew him to 
Ite such. The: master said that it was the first time , the dog had 
ever attacked anyone Ofc shown the slightest symptom of ferocity. 
J^ot the least singular f>art of the matter was, that the dog did 
not belong to the house, but to one of the guests from a distant 
village; the creature therefore could not consider itself the 
house’iy-guardian.” • 

I had scarcely finished my tale when the other man came in 
and said^thaj he had found a guide, a young man from Pont 
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Erwyd, wlio would be glad of siicli W opportunity to go and 
see bis parents; that*lie was then dressing, himself and .would 
shortly make his appearance. I!i about twenty minutes he, did 
so. He was a stout young fellow with a coarse blue coat, and 
coarse white felt hat; he held a stick in his hand. The kind 
young book-keeper now advised us to set out without deiay^as the " 
day was drawmg to a close, and the way was long, I shook him' 
by the hand, told him that I should never, forget his civility, and 
departed with the guide. 

The fine young girl, whom I had already mentioned, and 
another about two years younger, departed with us. They were 
dressed in the graceful female attire of . old Wales. 

: We bore to the south down a descent and came to some moory, 
quaggy ground ' intersected with water-courses. The agility of 
the young girls surprised me: they sprang over the water-courses, 
some 3i which were at least four feet wide, with the ease and 
alacrity of fawns. After a short time we came to a road, which, 
however, we did not long reap the benefit of as it only led to a 
mine. Seeing a house on the top of a hill, I asked my guide whose 
it was, ■ 

“Ty powdr,’’ said he, “ a powder house,” by which I su{)- 
posed he meant a magazine of powder used for bl^isting in tb® 
mines. He had not a word of English. 

If the young girls were nimble with their feet they were not 
less so with their tongues, as they ®ept up an incessant gabble 
with each other and with the guide. I understood little of what 
they said, their volubility preventing me from calching more 
than a few words. After we had^gone about t^o miles and a 
half they darted away with surprising swiftness down a hill 
towards a distant house, where as I learned from, my guide the 
father of the eldest lived. We ascended a hill, passed between 
two craggy elevations, and then wended to the south-east over a 
strange miry place in which I thought anyone at night not 
acquainted with every inch of the way would run imminent risk 
of perishing. I entered into conversation with my guidp. After 
a little time he asked me if I was a Welshman. I told him no.! 

; : You could teach many a Welshman,’- said he, ' 

' Why do you think so? ” said L ■ 

: Because'- many - of your . words are quite above my -co mp r e *.;" 
hension,” said he. ■ • 

“No great compliment,” thought I io myself, but putting, a 
good face upon the matter I told Him tha! I knew a great manyj 
old Welsh words. 

“ Is Potosi an old Welsh word? ” said tie. ' ^ 

“ No,” saic} I, “ it is the name of a mine in- the ' Deheubarth". , 
of America.” ■■■ '•■' , >■ 
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“ Is it a lead mine? ” ^ 

No! ’’ said I; ‘Sf is a sHver mine.^’ * 

‘‘ Then why do they call our'hiine, wliich is a lead mincj by 
the name of a silver mine? ” ’ ^ 

‘‘Because they wish to give people to understand/’ said I 
“ that ft is very rich as rich in lead as Potosi in silver. Potosi is 
or was the richest silver mine in the world, and from it has come 
at least one-half of the silver which we use in the shape of monev 
and other things.” : ^ 

“ Well,” said he, “ I have frequently asked, but could never 
learn before why our mine was called Potosi.” 

“ You did not ask at the right quarter,” said I, “ the young 
man with the glazed hat could have told you as well as I,” 
I inquired why the place where the mine was bore the name of 
Esgyrn Hirion or Long Bones. He told me that he did not know 
but believed that the bones of a cawr or giant had beenTound 
there in ancient times. I asked him if the mine was deep. 

“ Very deep,” he replied. 

“ Do you like the life of a miner? ” said I. 

“ Very much,” said he, “ and should like it more, but for thp 
noises of the^hill” 

Do you mean the powder blasts ? ” said I. 

“ Oh no! ” said he; “ I care nothing for them, I mean the 
noises made by the spirits of the hill in the mine. Sometimes 
they make such noises as flTighten the poor fellow who works 
underground out of his senses. Once on a time I was working 
by myself very deep underground, in a little chamber to which 
a very deep sh^t ledf I hadjust taken up my light to survey 
my work, when all of a sudden I heard a dreadful rushing noise, 
as if an immense quantity of earth had come tumbling down! 

‘ O God! ’ said I, and fell backwards, letting the light fall, which 
instantly went out. I thought the whole shaft had given way, 
and that I was buried alive. I lay for several hours half stupefied’ 
thinking now and then what a dreadful thing it was to be buried 
alive. Al length I thought I would get up, go to the mouth of 
the shaft, feel the mould, with which it was choked up, and then 
com#* back, lie down and die. So I got up and tottered to the 
mouth of the shaft, put out my hand and felt— nothing. All was 
^ forward and presently felt the ladder. Nothing 
had tallen; all was just ihe same as when I came down. I was 
dreadfully afraid that I should never be able to get up in the dark 
without breaking my deck; however, I tried, and at last, with 
a great deal of toil and danger got to a place where other men 
were wo?*2*i>ng. The noiae was caused by the spirits of the hill in 
the hope of driving the miner out of his senses. They very nearly 
succeeded. ^ I shall neyer forget how I felt when I thought I was 
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buried alive. If it were not for those»noises in the hiU the life of 
a miner would ■ be quite neaven below.” . * 

We came to a cottage standing under a hiUock, dovjn the side 
of which tumbled a streamlet close by the northern side of the 
building. The door was open, arid inside were two or three 
females and some children. Have you any enwyn? said the 
lad> peeping 1^., 

“Oh yes!” said a voice-" digon! digon! ” Presently a 

buxom laughing girl brought out two dishes of buttermilk, one 

of wbicli she handed to me and the other to the guide. I asked 
her , the name of the place. 

‘VGwen Frwd: the Fair Rivulet,” said she.. 

Who lives here? ” 

A shepherd.” 

Have you any English? ” 

“ Nagos ! ” said she, bursting into a loud laugh. “ What should 
we do with English here? ” After we had drLk thrSterSi 
I offered the girl some money, but she drew back her hand 
angrUy, and said: We don t take money from tired strangers 
for two drops of butterinilk; there's plenty within, and t&fe 
are a thousand ewes on the hill. Farvell ” . 

“ Dear me! ” thought I to myself as I walked away “ thatjf 
should once in my days have found shepherd life something^ 
poets have represented it! ” 

I saw a mighty mountain at a <*onsiderable distance on the 
right, the same I believe which I had noted some hours before 
I inquired of my guide whether it was Plynlimmoiv 

“ Oh no! ” said he, “ that is Gaverse; •Plynlitnmon is to the 

left.” 

“ Plynlimmon is a famed hill,” said I; « I suppose it is very 

“ Yes! ” said he, “ it is high, bqt it is not famed because it is 
high, but because the three grand rivers of the world issue from 
its breast, the Hafren, the Rheidol, and the Gwy.” 

Night was now coming rapidly on, attended vdth a drizzhng 
rain. I inquired if we were far from Pont Erwyd. "’About a 
mile,” said my guide, “ we shall soon be there.” We quic%ned 
our pace. After a httlc time he ^sked me if I was going farther 
than Pont Erwyd. 

“ I am bound for the bridge of the gvil man,” said I; 

I dare say I shall stop at Pont Erwyd ^o-nlght.” 

“You will do right,” said he;." it is* only three milf. fr&i 
Pont Erwyd to the bridge of the evil man, but I think we sL.1l 
have a stormy night.” , ^ ^ 

“ When I get to Pont Erwyd,” said I, " how far shallT be from 
South Wales? ” 
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: ■ ^ '-:From^'S^ Wales! - said lie;. - “ you' are' in South. Wales 
now; you passed tfie Terfyn of Nortli Wales a quarter of : an 
hour ages;” 

■■ 'The rain now fell. fast, and. there was so thick a mist that.'! 
could ■only see a few yards -before me. We descended' into -a 
valle/'at the bottom of which' I heard a river roaring. 

, ‘' That’s the Rheidol,” said my guide, " coming from ' Plyn- 
limmon, swollen with rain.” 

' Without descending to the river we turned aside up a hill 
and after passing by a few huts' came to a large house, which my 
guide told me was the inn of Pont Erwyd. ^ 


CHAPTER 82 

Consequential landlord. Cheek. Darfel Gatherel. Dafydd 
Nanmor. Sheep farms. Wholesome advice. The old post- 
man. The Plant de Bat. The RobbePs Cavern 

M y guide went to a side door and opening it without cere- 
mony in. I followed and found myself in a spacious 
and comfortabledooking kitchen: a large hre blazed in a huge 
grate, on one side of which was a settle; plenty of culinary 
utensils, both pewter and cepper, hung around on the walls, and 
several goodly rows of hams and sides of bacon were suspended 
from the roof. There were several people present, some on the 
settle and othefs on clfairs in t|^e vicinity of the fire. As I advanced 
a man arose from a chair and came towards me. He was about 
thirty-five years of age, well and strongly made, with a fresh 
complexion, a hawk nose and a keen grey eye. He wore top 
::fooots and breeches, a half jockey coat, and had a round cap 
made of the skin of some animal on his head. 

" Servant, sir!-” said he in' rather a sharp tone, and surveying 
me wit% something of a supercilious air. 

" Your most obedient humble servant! ” said I; " I presume 
yourare the landlord of this house.” 

" Landlord! ” said he, " landlord! It is true I receive guests 
iiouse, but I do so solely with the view of 
accommodating them; J. do not depend upon innkeeping for a 
livelihood. I hire the gtrincipai part of the land in this neiffh- 
bourhood.” ^ ^ 

If that be the case,’* said I, " I had better continue my way 
to the I3^vil*s Bridge; J am not at all tired, and I believe it is 
not very far distant,** 

" Oh, ^ you are^here,” said the farmer-landlord, " I hope 
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you will Stay. I should be very sorry if lily gentleman should leave 
my house at night ■ after coming with an mtention ■ of staying, 
more especially in a night like tSis. Martha! ” said he, turning 
to a female between thirty and forty, ^ who I subsequently learned 
was the mistress—'* prepare the parlour instantly for this gentle- 
man, and don’t fail to make up a good fire.” ■ ' ^ 

, ■ Martha fortWith hurried away, attended by a much younger 
female. 

“ Till your room is prepared, sir,” said he, “ perhaps you will 
have no objection to sit down before our fire? ” 

« Not the least,” said I; " nothing gives me greater pleasure 
than to sit before a kitchen fire. First of all, however, I must 
settle with my guide and likewise see that he has something to 
eat' and drink.” 

'* Shall I interpret for you? ” said the landlord| the lad has 
not a word of English; I know him well.” 

" I have not been under his guidance for the last three hours,” 
said I, '' without knowing that he cannot speak English; but' I 
want no interpreter.” 

“ You do not mean to say, sir,” said the landlord, with a 
■surprised and dissatisfied air, that you understand Welsh? 

I made no answer, but turning to the guide thasiked him 
his kindness, and giving him some money asked him if it was 
enough. 

** More than enough, sir,” said tie lad; “ I did not expect 
half as much. Farewell!” 

He was then about to depart, but I prevented him, saying: 

" You must not go till you have^ eaten and drunk. What will 
you have? ” 

“ Merely a cup of ale, sir,” said the lad. , 

“ That won’t do,” said I; '' you shall have bread and cheese 
and as much ale as you can drink Pray,” said I to the land- 
lord, " let this young man have some bread and cheese and a 
large quart of ale.” ' 

The landlord looked at me for a moment, then turning to the 
lad he said: ■ 

" What do you think of that, 'Shon? ' It is some time fince 
you had a quart of ale to your own cheek.” ■_ 

" Cheek! ” said I, " cheek! Is that a Welsh word ? Surely it 
is an importatiGn from the English, and^ot a very genteel o^” 

" Oh come, sir ! ” said the landlord, % " we can dispense wi^h 
your criticisms. A pretty thing indbed for you, on the strength of 
knowing half a dozen words of Welsh, to set up for a Welsh critic 
in the house of a person who knows the ancient BritisWanguage 
perfectly,” 

' ' Dear me ! ’ ’ said I, " how fortunate I amJ a pei;son |horoughIy 
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versed in the ancient British language is what I have long wished 
to see. Pray what fe the meaning of Darfei Gatherei? 

“ O siiir! said the landlord/** you must answer that question 
yourself; I don’t pretend to understand gibberish! ” 

“Daifei Gatherei,” said^ I, “is not gibberish; it was the 
nameeof the great wooden image at Ty Dewi, or Saint David’s 
ill Pembrokeshire, to which thousands of pilgrimsf in the days of 
popery used to repair for the purpose of adoring it, and which 
at the time of the Reformation was sent up to London as a 
curiosity, where it eventually served as firewood to burn the 
monk Forrest upon, who was sentenced to the stake by Henry the 
Eighth for denying his supremacy. What I want to know is, the 
meaning of the name, which I could never get explained, but 
which you who know the ancient British language perfectly can 
doubtless interpret.” 

“ O sir,” said the landlord, “ when I said I knew the British 
language perfectly, I perhaps went too far; there are of course 
some obsolete terms in the British tongue which I don’t under- 
stand. Dar, Dar — ^what is it? Darmod Gotterel amongst the rest 
but to a general knowledge of the Welsh language I think I may 
lay some pretensions; were I not well acquainted with it I should 
t^t have carried off the prize at various eisteddfodau, as I have 
done. I am a poet, sir, a prydydd.” 

“ It is singular enough,” said I, ** that the only two Welsh 
poets I have seen have beenfinnkeepers — one is yourself, the other 
a person I met in Anglesey. I suppose the Muse is fond of 
cwrw da.” ^ 

“You would fain be pleasant, sir,” said the landlord; “but 
I beg leave to inform you that ! am not fond of pleasantries; and 
now as my wife and the servants are returned I will have the 
pleasure of conducting you to the parlour.” 

“ Before I go,” said I, “ I should like to see my guide provided 
with what I ordered.” I stayed till the lad was accommodated 
with bread and cheese and a foaming tankard of ale, and then 
bidding ^him farewell I followed the landlord into the parlour 
where I ibund a fire kindled, which, however, smoked exceedingly* 
I a^ed my host what I could have for supper and was told that 
he did not know, but that if I would leave the matter to him he 
would send the best he could. As he was going away, I said: 

you are a poet. W^ll, I am very glad to hear it, for I have 
been fond of Welsh pogtry from my boyhood. What kind of 
vferse do you employ in general? Did you ever write an awdl in 
the four-and-twenty measures ? What are the themes of your 
songs? JJhe deeds of t^e ancient heroes of South Wales, I sup- 
pose, and the hospitality of the great men of the neighbourhood 
who receive you as an honoured guest at their tables. I’ll bet a 
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guinea that liowever clever a fellow ybu may be you^ never sang 
anything in praise ofv your landlord’s housekeeping equal to 
what Dafydd Nanmor sang in {?raise of that of Ryce^of Twyn 
four hundred y^ears ago : 

‘‘ For Ryce if hundred thousands plough’d 
TKc lands around his fair abode; 

Did vines of thousand vineyards bleed. 

Still corn and wine great Ryce would need; 

If all the earth had bread’s sweet savour, 

And water all had cyder’s flavour, 

Three roaring feasts in Ryce’s hall 
Would swallow earth and ocean all. 

Hey?*’ 

“ Reilly, sir,” said the landlord, “ I don’t know how to reply 
to you, for the greater part of your discourse is utterly unin- 
telligible to me. Perhaps you are a better Welshman than myself; 
but however that may be, I shall take the liberty of retiring in 
order to give orders about your supper.” 

In about half an hour the supper made its appearance in tile 
shape of some bacon and eggs: on tasting them I,Ibund the» 
very good, and calling for some ale I made a very tolerable 
supper. After the things had been removed I drew near to the 
fire, but as it still smoked, I soon betook myself to the kitchen. 
My guide had taken his departure, but the others whom I had 
left were still there. The landlord was talking in Welsh to a man 
in a rough great-coat about sheep. ^ Setting** myself down near the 
fire I called for a glass of whisky-and-water, and then observing 
that the landlord and his friend had suddenly become silent I 
said: “ Pray go on with your discourse! Don’t let me be any 
hindrance to you.” ' , ■ 

“ Yes, sir! ” said the landlord snappishly, “ go on with our 
discourse; for your edification, I suppose? ” 

“ Weil,” said I, “ suppose it is for my edification, surely you 
don’t grudge a stranger a little edification which will cost you 
nothing? « , 

“ I don’t know that, sir,” said the landlord; “ I don’t know 
that. Really, sir, the kitchen is not the place for a gentleman.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said I, “ provided the parlour smokes. Cffle, 
come, I am going to have a glass of whisky-and-water; perhaps 
you will take one with me.” ' 

“ Well, sir! ” said the landlord in rather a softened tone, “I 
have no objection to take a glass with yoa.” 

Two glasses of whisky-and-water were presently brought, and 
»the landlord arid I drank to each other’s health. 
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Is . this a sheep districif*? ” said I, after a pause of a 'minute 
or "two," ■ ■ 

Yes, »ir! ’’ said the landlord; it may to a certain extent be 
called a sheep district.” 

** I suppose the Southdovirn and Norfolk breeds would not do 
for' tlitse here parts,”, said I with a regular Norfolk whine. 

No, sirl I don’t think they would exactly,” said the landlord, 
staring at me. ** Do you know anything about sheep? ” 

' Plenty, plenty,” said I; “ quite as much indeed as about 
■Welsh words and poetry.” Then in a yet more whining tone 
than before I said: “ Do you think that a body with money in 
his pocket could hire a nice comfortable sheep farm hereabouts? ” 

** O sir! ” said the landlord in a furious tone, you have 
come to look out for a farm I see, and to outbid us poor Welsh- 
men: it is on that account you have studied Welsh; but, sir, I 
would have you know — — ” * 

** Cornel ” said I, “ don’t be afraid; I woul,dii’t have all, the 
farms in your country, provided you would tie them in a string 
and offer them to me. If I talked about a farm it was because I 
itm in the habit of talking about everything, being versed in all 
matters, do you see, or affecting to be so, which comes much to 
the same tfijpg. My real business in this neighbourhood is to 
see the Devil’s Bridge and the scenery about it.” 

“ Very good, sir! ” said the landlord; “ I thought so at first 
A great many English go to fee the Devil’s Bridge and the scenery 
near it, though I really don’t know why, for there is nothing so 
very particular in either. We have a bridge here too quite as 
good as the I>evil’s Bridge; ^and as for scenery, I’ll back the 
scenery about this house against anything of the kind in the 
neighbourhood of the Devil’s Bridge. Yet everybody goes to the 
Devil’s Bridge and nobody comes here.” 

** You might easily bring ^everybody here,” said I, “ if you 
would but employ your talent. You should celebrate the wonders 
of your neighbourhood in cowydds, and you would soon have 
plenty of visitors; but you don’t want daem, you know, and 
prefer to be without them,” 

TJ^e landlord looked at me for a moment, then taking a sip of 
his whisky-and-water he turned' to the man with' whom he had, 
previously been talking and recommenced the discourse about 
I make no doul^, however, that I was a restraint upon ^ 
them; they frequently gl^ginced at me, and soon fell to whispering. 
At last both got up and left tfee room; the landlord finishing his 
glass of whisky-and-water before he went away. 

So yais.1 are going tc^ the Devil’s Bridge, sir! ” said an elderly 
man, dressed in a grey coat with a broad-brimmed hat, who sat 
on the settle smoking a pipe in company with another elderly 
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man with a leather hat^ with whom i had. heard him discourse 
sometimes in Welshj sometimes in English,® the Welsh which he 
spoke being rather broken. 

« Yggi sj said « I , am going to have a sigM of the : bridge 
and the neighbouring scenery.” 

Well, sir, I don’t think you will be disappointed, for both 
are wonderful?” 

Are you a Welshman? ” said I. 

No, sir! I am not; I am an Englishman from Durham, which 
is the best county in England.” 

So it is,” said I; ®*'for some things, at any rate. For example, 
vdiere do you find such beef as in Durham? 

' “ Ah, where indeed, sir? I have always said that neither the 
Devonshire nor the Lincolnshire beef ^ is to be named in the 
same day with that of Durham.” 

« said I, ** what business do you follow in these parts? 

I suppose you farm? ” 

“ No, sir! I do not; I am what they call a mining captain.” 

' “ I suppose that gentleman,” said I, motioning to the man in 
the leather hat, “is not from, Durham? ” . • 

“ No, sir, he is not, he is from this neighbourhood.” , , 

“ And does he follow mining? ” ^ 

“ No, sir, he does not; he carries about the letters.” 

“ Is your mine near this place? ” said I. ^ 

“ Not very, sir ; it is nearer the E^vil’s Bridge.” ■ 

“ Why is the bridge called the Devil’s Bridge? ” said L ■ 

“ Because, sir, ’tis said that the Devil built, it in |he old. time,, 
though that I can hardly believe, for the i^vii, d® ye see, delights 
in nothing but mischief, and it is^not likely that such being the 
case he would have , built a thing wluch must have been of ^ 
wonderful service to people by enabling them-, td pass , in safety 
, over a dreadful gulf.” , ' , 

“ I have heard,” said the old postman with the leather hat, 

“ that the Devil had no hand in de work at- , all, hut that it was 
built by a Mynach or monk, on which account de river over 
■which- de bridge is built , is called Afon y Mynach— -Hat is de: 
.Monk’s River-.”,,, . 

“ Did you ever hear,” said I, ‘"^of three creatures who lived a; 
long time ago near the Devil’s Bridge called ,the Plant de Bat ? ” 
“Ah, master!” said the old postiMn, “ I ■ do see thai»^u 
, have been in - these parts; before; hac^ you not you would not 
know of the Plant de ,Bat,” « , ■ • ■ „ ' ^ , , ^ 

“ No,” said I, '' I have^ never been here-before; but I heard 
of them when I was '^a hoy from a Gumrp who taught^e Welsh, 
and had lived for some time in these parts. Well, what do they 
say here about the Plant de Bat? for he who mentioned them to 
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me could give me no furthfer information about them than that 
they were horrid cretftures who lived in a - cave near the BeviFs 
Bridge se\seral hundred years a^O.” 

Well, master,’*- said the old postman, thrusting his forefinger 
twice or thrice into the bowi of liis pipe, I will tell you what 
they sa^ys here about the Plant de Bat. In de old time two, three 
hundred year ago, a man lived somewhere about here called Bat 
or Bartholomew; this man had three children, two boys and 
one girl, who, because their father’s name was Bat, were generally 
called Plant de Bat, or Bat’s children. Very wicked children they 
were from their cradle, giving their father and mother much 
trouble and uneasiness; no good in any one of them, neither in 
the boys nor the girl. Now the boys, once when they were 
rambling idly about, lighted by chance upon a cave near the 
Devil’s Bridge. Very strange cave it was, wkh just one little 
hole at top to go in by. So the boys said to one another; Nice 
cave this for thief to live in. Suppose we come here when we are 
a little more big and turn thief ourselves.’ Well, they waited 
till they were a little more big, and then leaving their father’s 
house they came to de cave and turned thief, lying snug there 
alk day and^going out at night to rob upon the roads. Well, 
tl^re was sopn much talk in the country about the robberies 
which were being committed, and people often went out in search 
of de thieves, but all in vain; and no wonder, for they wCre in 
a cave very hard to light upo?i, having as I said before merely one 
little hole at top to go in by. So Bat’s boys went on swimmingly 
for a long time, lying snug in cave by day and going out at night 
to rob, letting n6 one Ihiow wh^re they were but their sister, who 
was as bad as themselves, and used to come to them and** bring 
them food and^stay with them for weeks and sometimes go out 
and rob with them. But as de pitcher which goes often to de 
well comes home broke at last so it happened with Bat’s children. 
After robbing people upon the roads by night many a long year 
and never being found out, they at last met one great gentleman 
upon the^ roads by night, and not only robbed but killed him, 
leaving his body all cut and gashed near to Devil’s Bridge. That 
job v^s the ruin of Plant de Bat, for the great gentleman’s friends 
gathered together and hunted ^fter his murderers with clogs, and 
at length came to the cave, and going in found it stocked with 
ric?if»; and the Plant de^Bat sitting upon the riches, not only 
the boys but the girl aisc^ So they took out the riches and the 
Plant de Bat, and the ri(3ies they did give to churches and spyttys, 
and the Plant de Bat they did execute, hanging the boys and 
burning girl. That, ^master, is what they says in dese parts 
about the Plant de Bat.” 

“ Thank jouP’ saicl I. “ Is the cave yet to be .seen? ” 
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“.Oh yes! it is yet, to be seen, or ipart of, it,, for it is not now, 
what it was, having been partly flung open to hinder other thieves 
from nestling in it. It is on th<f bank of the river Mynach just 
before it joins the RheidoL Many gentlefolk in de summer go 
to see the Plant de Bat’s cave.’’ '» 

Are you ^ sure,” said I, “that Plant.de Bat meani Bat’s 
children?” .* 

‘‘ I am not sure, master; I merely says what I have heard 
other people say. I believe some says that it means the wicked 
children or the Devil’s children. And now, master, we may as 
well have done with them, for should you question me through 
the whole night I could tell you nothing more about the Plant 
de Bat.” 

After a little farther discourse, chiefly about sheep and the 
weather, I retired to the parlour, where the fire was now burning 
brightly ; seating myself before it, I remained for a considerable 
time staring at the embers and thinking over the events of the 
day. At length I rang the bell and begged to he shown to my 
chamber where I soon sank to sleep, lulled by the pattering of 
rain against the window and the sound of a neighbouring cascade. 


CHAPTER 83 

Wild scenery. Awful chasm, John Greaves, Durham county, 
^een Philippa^ The two Aliens, Welsh ^wife. The 
noblest business. The Welsh^ and the^ salve, • The lad John 


ly RAINY and boisterous night was succeeded by a bright and 
beautiful morning. I arose and having ordered breakfast 
went forth to see what kind of country I had got into. I found 
myself amongst wild, strange-lookmg hills, not, however, of any 
particular height. The house, which seemed to front the east, 
stood on the side of a hill on a wide platform abutting on a deep 
and awful chasm, at the bottom of which chafed and fdkmed the 
Rheidol, This river enters the valley of Pont Erwyd from the 
north-west, then makes a variety of snake-like turns, and at last 
bears away to the south-east just*below the inn. The banks are 
sheer walls from sixty to a hundred feet high, and the bed 
river has all the appearance of a volcamc rent. A brook running 
from the south past the inn, tum^es into, the chasm at an angle, 
and forms the cascade whose sound had lulled me to sleep the 
preceding night. ^ . 

After breakfasting I paid my bill, and set out for the Devil s 
Bridge without seeing anything more of that remarkable per- 
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sonage in whom were united landlord, farmer, poet, and' mighty 
fine gentleman' — the ^master ' of ' the honsef I soon reached the 
bottom of the valley where aft a few houses and the bridge' 
from which the place takes its name, 'Font Erwyd signifying the 
Bridge of Erwyd. As I was’^looldng over the 'bridge near which 
are three small waterfalls, an elderly man in a grey coat, 

followed by a young lad and dog, came down the road which I 
had myself just descended. 

“ Good day, sir,” said he- stopping, when he came upon the 
bridge. “ I suppose you are bound my road? ” 

Ah,” said I, recognising the old mining captain with whom 
I had talked in the kitchen the night before, “is it you? I am 
glad to see you. Yes! I am bound your way, provided you are 
going to the Devil’s Bridge.” 

“ Then, sir, we can go together, for I am bound to my mine, 
which lies only a little way t’other side of the Devil’s Bridge.” 

Grossing the bridge of Erwyd we directed our course to the 
south-east. 

“ What young man is that,” said I, “ who is following behind 
us? ” 

The yoi^ng man, sir, is my son John, and the dog with him 
is4^is dog Joo^” 

“ And what may your name be, if I may take the liberty of 
asking?” 

“ Greaves, sir; John Grebes from the county of Durham.” 

“Ah! a capital county that,” said I. 

“ You like the county, sir! God bless you! John! ” said he 
in a loud voice, burning to the Jad, “ why don’t you offer to carry 
the gentleman’s knapsack? ” 

“ Don’t let bim trouble himself,” said L “ As I was just now 
saying, a capital county is Durham county.” 

“ You really had better let-the boy carry your bag, sir.” 

“ No! ” said I; “ I would rather carry it myself. I question 
upon the whole whether there is a better county in England.” 

“ Is it long since your honour was in Durham county ? ” 

“ A good long time. A matter of forty years.” 

“ Forty years! why that’s the life of a man. That’s longer 
than I have been out of thcr county myself. I suppose your 
honour can’t remember much about the county.” 

Oh yes I can, I remember a good deal.” 

“ Please your honour *^11 me what you remember about the 
country. It would do me good to hear it,” 

“ JWeil, I remember it was a very fine county in more respects 
than on&^One part oFit was full of big hills and mountains, 
where there were mines of coal and lead with mighty works with 
tall chimneys spouting- out black smoke, and engines roaring and 
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yg wheels going round,' some turned by steam, and others by 
■what they called forces, that is brooks ofnvater dashing down 
steep channels. Another part was a more level .cotyitry with 
beautiful woods, happy-looking farm-houses, well-filled fields and 
rich glorious meadows, in which , stood stately with brown sides 
and short horns 'the Durham ox.” ^ - 

Oh dear, *011 dear! ” said my companion. ■■ Ah, I see your 
honour knows everything about Durham county. Forces! none 
but one who had been in Durham county 'would have used that 
word. I haven® t heard it for five-and- thirty years. Forces! there, 
was a force close to my village. I wonder if your honour has 

ever been in Durham city.” 

Oh yes! I have been there.” , . 

Does your honour remember anything about Durham city ? ” 

' «^Ohyesl I remember a good deal about it*’ 

Tien, your honour, pray tell m what you remember about 
it— pray do! perhaps it will do me good.” ■ 

Well then, I remember that it was a fine old city standing 
on a hill with a river running under it,, and that it had a fine old 
church, one of the. finest in' the whole of Britain; likewise a £»e 
old castle; and last, not least, a capital old inn, where; 'I • got a 
capital dinner off roast Durham beef, and a capitaPgIass of 
which I believe was the cause of my being ever after fond of alel” 
..“ Dear me:l Ah, I see your honour knows all about Durham 
city. And now let me ask one question. .How came your honour 
to Durham city and county? F don’t, think your honour, is a 
Durham man either of town or field.” • ' , 

I am not; but when I was a little l3oy I »passed through 
Durham county with , my mother ’ and brother to a place called 

■..Scotland.” ^ 

. Scotland! a queer country that, your honour! ■” ' 

'' So it is,” said I ; a queerer puntry I never saw. in^ all my 
life.” 

And a queer set of people, your honour. . 

” So 'they are,” said I;; “a queerer set of people ^tlian the 
Scotch you would scarcely see in a summer’s day.”' , 

“ The Durham folks, . neither of town or field, have |riuch 
reason to speak well of the Scotch^ your honour.” 

I dare say' not,” said I ; very, few people have.” ■ 

'' And yet the Durham folks, your honour, generally contiwed 

to give them "as good as; they brought.”^ 

That they did,” said ■I ;- “ a pretty; Ikking the Durham Mks ; 
once gave the Scots under the walls of Durham city, after the 
scamps' had "been '. plundering' the coi^try. 'for thr||^we^cs— 
a precious licking 'they gave them, 'Slaying.: I don’t know how 

. many thousands and taking their king, pr^oner. . 
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‘V So they did, your honour, and under the command nf 
woman too.” ^ 

“ Ver)^ true,” said I; Qtieen Philippa,” 

‘‘Just so, your honour! the idea that your honour shoulrl 
know so much about Durham, both field and town! ” 

■Weil,” said I, “ since I have told you so much about Durham 
perhaps you will now tell me something about yourself. How 
you come here? ” ■ 

“ I , had better begin from the beginning, your honour. I war 
born m Durham county close beside the Great Force which n 
doubt your honour h^ seen. My father was a farmer’and had a 
bit of a share in a mining concern. I was brought up from mv 
childhood both to farming and mining work, but most to minin/ 
bemuse, do you see, I took most pleasure in it, being the more 
noble business of the two. Shortly after I had come to man'! 
estate my father died leaving me a decent little property,«where. 
upon I forsook farming altogether and gave myself up, bodv 
soul, and capital, to mining, which at last I thoroughly under! 
stood m all its branches. Well, your honour; about five-and. 
Kiirty years ago, that was when I was about twenty-eight a m 
went though the north country that a great deal of mone^ 
might be rfiade by opening Wales, that is, by mining in wZ 
m foe proper fashion, which means the north country fashion 
for there is no other fashion of mining good for much-there had 
long been nun^ in Wales, iiut they had always been worked in 
a poor, weak, langmd manner, very different from that of foe 
north coun^. So a company was formed, at the head of which 
I!.!! George and Thomas, for opening Wales, and 
they purchased certain mines in these districts, which they knew 
to be productive, and which might be made yet more so and 
settlmg do^ here caUed themselves the Rheidol United. Well 

want of a man to supermtend their concerns, above all in the 
smelting deparM. So they thought of me, who was know 
to most of the mimng gentry in the north country, and they 
m^e a proposal to me through George Alden, afterwards Sk 

diS^ hfee supemtend. I said no, at first, for I 

ddnt hke foe idea of leavm^ Durham county to come to such 
^outlanc^h place as Wades; howsomever, I at last allowed 
^df to be overpersuaded by George Alden, afterwards Sir 
George, and here I carrjp with my wife and family, for I must 

your honour I had married a respectable young woman of 
Durham county by whom I had two little onL-herTrcLj 
ana didjp.y best for t{ie service of the Rheidol United The 
company was toribly set to it for a long time, spen^ a mint of 
.money and gettog very poor returns. To my certain knowledge 
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I the two Aldens, George and Tom, spent between them thirty 
thousand pounds — the Gompany, however, persevered, chiefly at 
the instigation of the Aidens, wh«j were in the habit qf saying 
' Never say die! ’ and at last got the better of aU their difficulties 
and rolled in riches, and had the credit of being the first company 
that ever opened Wales, which they richly deserved, for ^ win 
uphold it that* the Rheidol United, particularly the Aidens, 

I George and Thomas, were the first people who really opened 
^ Wales. In their service I have been for five-and-thirty years, 
and dare say shall continue so till I die. I have been tolerably 
comfortable, your honour, though I have had my griefs, the 
bitterest of which was the death of my wife, which happened 
; about eight years after I came to this country. I thought I should 
i have gone wild at first, your honour! having, however, always 
plenty to do, I at last got the better of my affliction. I continued 
single tM my English family grew up and left me, when feeling 
I myself rather lonely I married a decent young Welshwoman, by 
I whom I had one son, the lad John, who is following behind with 
I his dog Joe. And now your honour knows the whole story of 
I John Greaves, miner from the county of Durham.” « 

i “ And a most entertaining and instructive history it is,” said 
1. “ You have not told me, however, how you contrived to pick 
up Welsh: I heard you speaking it last night with the postman!^ 
“ Why, through my Welsh wife, your honour! Without her I 
don’t think I should ever have picked up the Welsh manner of 
discoursing — she is a good kind of woman, my Welsh wife, 
though—” ^ 

“ The loss of your Durham wife must have be^ a great grief 
to you,” said 1. ** 

“ It was the bitterest grief, your honour, as I said before, that 
I ever had — my next worst I think was the de^th of a dear 
.friend.” ■ » ■ ' 

Who was that ?” said 1. 

“ Who was it, your honour? why, the Duke of Newcastle.” 
“ Dear me! ” said I ; “ how came you to know him? ” 

‘' Why, your honour, he lived at a place not far frdin here, 

called Hafod, and so ” , , 

“ Hafod! ” said I; “I have often heard of Hafod aiK? its 
library ; but I thought it belonged to an old Welsh family called 
Johnes.”; 

“ Well, so it did, your honour! but the family died away, and 
the estate was put up for sale, and^purehased by the Duke, wllb 
built a fme house upon it, which he made his chief place of 
residence— -the old family house, I ■ mu^ tell your b£no urr“in 
which the library was, had been destroyed by fire: well, he 
hadn’t been long settled there before he found me out and took j 
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^wonderfully to me, ' discoursing with: me and consulting me about 
Ms farming and 'mx|5rovements. Many k the pleasant chat and 
discoursQrl havC' had with his ®ace for hours and hours together' 
for his Grace had mot' a bit of pride, at least he never showed anv 
to me, though, perhaps the reason of that was that we' were 
both laorth-Gountry ■ people. Lord 1 I would have laid down my 
life for his Grace and have done anything but one'^which he once 
asked me to do: ‘ Greaves,’ said the Duke to me one day, ‘l 
wish you would give up mining and become my steward.’ ‘ Sorry 
I can’t oblige your Grace,’ said I; ‘but give up mining I cannot 
I win at any time give your Grace all the advice I can about 
■farming and such like, but give up mining I cannot: because 
why? I conceive mining to be the noblest business in the Versal 
world,’ Whereupon his Grace laughed, and said . he dare say I 
was right, and never mentioned the subject again.” ^ 

“ Was his Grace very fond of farming and improving'-^ ”■ 

“ Oh yes, your honour! like all the great gentry, especially 
the north-country gentry, his Grace was wonderfully fond of 
farming and improving— and a wonderful deal of good he did 
feciainiing thousands of acres of land which was before good for 
nothing, and building capital farm-houses and offices'" for his 
t^iants. % grand feat, however, was bringing the Durham 
bull into this country which formed a capital cross with the 
Welsh cows. Pity that he wasn’t equally fortunate with the 
north-country sheep.” # 

“ Did he try to introduce them into Wales? ” 

“ Yes; but they didn’t answer, as I knew they wouldn’t. Says 
I to the Duke? ‘ It ^on’t dq, your Grace, to bring the north- 
country sheep here: because why? the hills are too wet and 
cold for their constitutions but his Grace, who had sometimes 
a will of his own, pemisted and brought the north-country sheep 
to these parts, and it turned out as I said: the sheep caught 

the disease and the wool parted and- ” 

* But,” said I, “ you should have told him about the salve 
made of bran, butter and oil; you should have done that.” 

Well, so I did, your honour; I told him about the salve 
and^he Duke listened to me, and the salve was made by these 
very hands; but when it wa^ made, what do you think? the 
wouldn’t put it on, saying that it was against their 
la wo -and statties and re%ion to use it, and talked about Devil’s 
^jves and the Witch Endor, and the sin against the Holy 
Gnost, and such like nctosense,-?' So to prevent a regular rebellion, 
up the salve and the poor sheep pined away and 
died, tiH^ last there was not one left.” 

‘‘ Who holds the estate at present? ” said I. 

Why, a gr^t gentleman from Lancashire, your honour, who 
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bought it when the Duke died; bul he doesn’t take the same 
pleasure in' it which the Duke did, nor spend so much money 
about it, the consequence be,ilig tliat everything Jpoks very, 
different from what it looked in the Duke’s *time. ' ' The inn at 
the Devil’s Bridge and the grounds look very different from what 
they looked in the Duke’s tme, for you must know that |he inn 
and the groiihds form part of the Hafod estate, and are hired 
from- the proprietor.” 

By this time we had arrived at a small village,- with a toll-bar 
and a small church or chapel at some little distance from the 
road, which here made a turn nearly full south. The road was 
very good but the country was wild and rugged; there was a 
deep vale on the right, at the bottom of which rolled the Rheidol 
in its cleft, rising beyond which were steep, naked hills. 

“ This village,” said my companion, “ is called Ysbytty Gynfyn. . 
Dow# on the right, past the church, is a strange bridge across 
the Rheidol, which runs there through a horrid kind of a place. 
The bridge is called Pont yr Offeiriad or the Parson’s Bridge, 
because in the old time the clergyman passed over it every, 
Sunday to do duty in the church here.” • 

“ Vi^hy is this place called Ysbytty Gynfyn? ” said I, “ which.' 
means the hospital of the first boundary; is there % hospital of. 
the second boundary near here? ” 

“I can’t say anything about boimdaries, your honour; all li 
know is, that there is another Spy^ity farther on beyond Hafod' 
called Ysbytty Ystw^th, or the ’Spytty upon the Ystwyth. But 
to return to the matter of the Minister’s Bridge: I '^ould counsel 
your honour to go and see that^ bridge 1before*you leave these, 
parts. A vast number of gentry go to see it in the summer time., 
It was the bridge which the landlord was mentioning last night, 
though it scarcely belongs to his district, being quite as near the 
Devil’s Bridge inn as it is to his o:^n, your honour.” 

We went on discoursing for about half a mile farther, when,, 
stopping by a road which branched off to the hills on the left, 
my companion said; “ I must now wish your honour |:ood day,, 
being obliged to go a little way up here to a mining work on a 
small bit of business; my son, however, and his dog Jqp will, 
show your honour the way to tjxe Devil’s Bridge, as they are 
bound to a place a little way past it. I have now but one ' word^' 
to say,: which is, that should ever you?^, honour pleasC; to vifl’r^ne 
at' my: mine, your honour shall receive jgvery facility for inspecting^ 
the works, and moreover have a»beily -Ml of drink and victuals, 
from Jock. Greaves, miner from the county; of Durham.” 

I shook the honest fellow by the hand., and went omilLcompany 
with the lad^ John and his dog as far as the Devil’s Bridge, John 
was a highly-intelligent lad, spoke Welsh and DngHsh fluently, 
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could read, as he told rm, both languages, and had some 
acquaintance with thef writings of Twm oV Nant, as he showed 
by repeating the following lines ^f the carter poet, certainly not 

the worst which he .ever wrote: 

e. 

Twm o’r Nant mae cant a’m galw 
Tomas Edwards yw fy enw. 

Tom o Nant is a nickname Fve got, 

My name’s Thomas Edwards, I wot/’ 


CHAPTER 84 

The hospice. The two rivers. The Devil's Bridge, Flihsant 
recollections 

I ARRIVED at the Devil’s Bridge at about eleven o’clock of a fine 
but cold day, and took up my quarters at the inn, of which I 
was^the sole guest during the whole time that I continued there; 
forjjie inn, standing in a lone, wild district, has very few guests 
except in summer, when it is thronged with tourists, who avail 
themselves of that genial season to view the wonders of Wales, of 
which the region close by is c«)nsidered amongst the principal. 

The inn, or rather hospice, for the sounding name of hospice 
is more applicable to it than the common one of inn, was 'built 
at a great expense by th^ late DujLe of Newcastle. It is an immense 
lofty cottage with projecting eaves, and has a fine window to 
the east which enlightens a stately staircase and a noble gallery. 
It fronts the north and stands in the midst of one of the most 
remarkable localities in the world, of which it would require a 
far more vigorous pen than mine to convey an adequate idea. 
Far to the west is a tall, strange-iooking hill, the top of which 
bears no slight resemblance to that of a battlemented castle. This 
hill, which is believed to have been in ancient times a stronghold 
of the Tritons, bears the name of Bryn y Casteli, or the hill of the 
castle. To the north-west are rtisset hills, to the east two brown 
paps, whilst to the south is a high, swelling mountain. To the 
norfffund just below the feospice is a profound hollow with all 
the appearance of the crateif of an extinct volcano ; at the bottom 
of tfiis hollow the waters M two rivers unite ; those of the Rheidol 
from the north, and those of the Afon y Mynach, or the Monks’ 
RiverJ froj®»H:he south-east. The Rheidol failing over a locky 
precipice at the northern side of the hollow forms a cqtaract very 
^sleasant to look upon f^m the .middle upper window of the inn. 
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Those of the Mynach which pass u^ider the celebrated Devil’s 
Bridge are not visible, though they gene»ally make themselves 
heard. The waters of both, after uniting, flow away ^through a 
romantic glen towards the west. The sides ^of the hollow and 
indeed of most of the ravines in the neighbourhood, which are 
numerous, are beautifully clad with wood. ^ 

Penetrate now into the hollow above which the hospice stands. 
You descend by successive flights of steps, some of which are 
very slippery and insecure. On your right is the Monks’ River, 
roaring down its dingle in five successive falls, to join its brother 
the Rheidol. Each of the falls has its own peculiar basin, one or 
two of which are said to be of awful depth. The length which 
these falls with their basins occupy is about five hundred feet. 
On the side of the basin of the last but one is the cave, or the site 
of the cave, said to have been occupied in old times by the 
Wickod Children, the mysterious Plant de Bat, two brothers and 
a sister, robbers and murderers. At present it is nearly open on 
every side, having, it is said, been destroyed to prevent its being 
the haunt of other evil people: there is a tradition in the country 
that the fall at one time tumbled over its mouth. This tradition, 
however, is evidently without foundation, as from the nature, of 
the ground the river could never have run but ifi its present 
channel. Of all the falls the fifth or last is the most^consideraTHe: 
you view it from a kind of den, to which the last flight of steps, 
the ruggedest and most dangerous gf all, has brought you; your 
position here is a wild one. The fadl, which is split into two, is 
thundering beside you; foam, foam, foam is flying all about 
you; the basin or cauldron is boiling ^right^dly below you; 
hirsute rocks are frowning terribly above you, and above them 
forest trees, dank and wet with spray and mist, are distilling 
drops in showers from their boughs. 

But where is the bridge, the celebrated bridge of the Evil 
Man? From the bottom of the first flight of steps leading down 
into the hollow you see a modern-looking bridge, bestriding a 
deep chasm or cleft to the south-east, near the top of the dingle 
of the Monks’ River, over it lies the road to Pont Erw^d. That, 
however, is not the Devil’s Bridge — ^but about twenty feet below 
that bridge and completely overhung by it, don’t you%ee a 
shadowy, spectral object, something like a bow, which likewise 
bestrides the chasm? You dol Well! that shadowy, spii^rai 
object is the celebrated Devil’s Bridge, Sr, as the timorous peasants 
of the locality call it, the Pont y^ Gwr Drwg. It is now mes»ely 
preserved as an object of curiosity, the bridge above being alone 
used for transit, and is quite inaccessible except to bh^, an«4 the 
climbing wicked boys of the neighbourhood, who sometimes at 
the risk of their lives contrive to get upon it from the frightfully 
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Steep nor them bank, and piatcii a fearful joy, as, : whilst lying ©jj 
their bellies, they poke their heads over its. sides worn by age, 
without .parapet to -prevent, them from falling into the, horrid 
gulf' below. ■ But/rom the steps in the hollow the view of the 
DeviPs Bridge, and likewise of the. cleft, is very slight and unsatis- 
factory. To view it properly, and the wonders connected with it 
you must pass over the bridge above it, and descend a pre- 
cipitous dingle on the eastern side till you come to a small plat- 
form in a crag. Below you now is a frightful cavity, at the .bottom 
of which the waters, of -the Monks* River, which comes tumbling 
from a glen to the east, whirl, boil, and hiss in a horrid pot .or 
cauldron, called in the language of the country Twli yn y graig, 
or the :hoie in the rock, in a manner truly tremendous. On your 
right is a slit, probably caused by volcanic force, through which 
the waters after whirling in the cauldron eventually escape. The 
slit is wonderfully narrow considering its altitude which very 
great, considerably upwards of a hundred feet — ^nearly above 
you, crossing the slit, which is partially wrapt in darkness, is the 
far-famed bridge, the Bridge of the Evil Man, a work which though 
xKumbling and darkly grey does much honour to the hand which 
built it, whether it was the hand of Satin or of a monkish architect 
to the arch is chaste and beautiful, far superior in every respect 
except in safety and utility, to the one above it, which from this 
place you have not the mortification of seeing. Gaze on these 
objects, namely the horrid ^ething pot or cauldron, the gloomy 
volcanic slit, and the spectral, shadowy Devil’s Bridge for about 
three minutes, allowing a minute to each, then scramble up the 
bank and repair to your inn, and have no more sight-seeing that 
day, for you have seen enough. And if pleasant recollections do 
not haunt you through life of the noble falls and the beautiful 
wooded dingle's to the west of the bridge of the Evil One, and 
awful and mysterious ones of the monks’ boiling cauldron, the 
long, savage, shadowy cleft, and the grey, crumbling, spectra! 
bridge, I say boldly that you must be a very unpoeticai person 
indeed. 


CHAPTER 85 

Dinner at the hospice^ gening gossip. A day of .min. A scanty 
Jlock. Dhe Bridge^ of the fiMUnister. Legs in danger 

tnNED parlour of the inn commanding an excellent view 
of the hollow and the Rheidol fall. Shortly after I had dined 
a fierce storm rain ^and wind came on. It lasted for an hour 
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and" 'then everything ' again ' became oalm. Just ‘before evening' 
was closing in I took>a stroll' to a village Vhich stands a little ■ 
way to the west of the inn. If consists only of a few ruinous 
edifices, and is chiefly inhabited by miners' and their families. 

I saw no men, bu t plenty of women %tnd . children , Seeing a knot 
of' women and' 'girls chatting I' went up and addressed them — 
some of the gills were very good-looking— -none of the party had 
any English; ail of them were very civil.. I first talked to them 
about religion, and found that without a single exception they 
were Calvinis tic Methodists. I next talked to them about the 
Plant de Bat. They laughed heartily at the first mention of their 
name, but seemed to know very little about their history. After 
some twenty minutes’ discourse I bade them good night and ' 
returned to my inn. 

The night was very cold; the people of the house, however, 
made dp for me a roaring fire of turf, and I felt very comfortable. : 
About ten o’clock I went to bed, intending next morning to go 
and see Plynlimmon, which I had left behind me on entering 
Cardiganshire. When the morning came, however, I saw at 
once that I had entered upon a day by no means adapted f(5r 
excumons of any considerable length, for it rained terribly; but 
this gave me very little concern; my time was my^own, an^I 
said to myself: “If I can’t go to-day I can perhaps go to- 
morrow.” After breakfast I passed some hours in a manner by 
no means disagreeable, sometimes meditating before my turf fire 
with my eyes fixed upon the cascade of the Rheidol, which was 
every moment becoming more magnificent. At length about 
twelve o’clock, fearing that if I strayed wilhin I«should lose my 
appetite for dinner, which has always been one of the greatest 
of my enjoyments, I determined to go and see the Minister’s 
Bridge which my friend the old mining captain l^ad spoken to 
me about, I knew that I should get a wetting by doing so, for 
the weather still continued very bad, but I don’t care much for 
a wetting provided I have a good roof, a good fire and good 
fare' to betake myself to afterwards. ' ^ 

So I set but. As I passed over the bridge of the Mynach River 
I looked down over the eastern balustrade. The Bridge (jf the 
Evil One, which is just below it, \xas quite invisible. I could see, 
however, the pot or crochan distinctly enough, and a horrible 
sight it presented. The waters were whirling round in a mffiler 
to describe which any word but frenzied would be utterly power- 
less. Half an hour’s walking brought hie to the little village 
through which I had passed the day before. Going up ^ a 
house i knocked at the door, and a middle-aged mam*apening it, ' 
I asked himjhe way to the Bridge of the Minister. He pointed 
to the little chapel to the west and said t}|^t the^way^ lay past it, 
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adding that he would go^ with me himself, as he wanted to go 
to the hills on the other side to see his sheep. ^ 

We gqt presently into discourse. He at first talked broken 
English, but soorv began to speak his native language, I asked 
him if the chapel belonged tO the Methodists. 

“ is not a chapel,” said he, ‘‘ it is a church,” 

“ Do many come to it? ” said I. 

“ Not many, sir, for the Methodists "are very powerful here 
Not more than forty or fifty come.” 

“ Do you belong to the Church? ” said I. 

“ I do, sir! thank Godl ” 

“ You may well be thankful,” said I, “ for it is a great privilege 
to belong to the Church of England.” ^ 

“ It is so, sir! ” said the man, “ though few, alas! think so,” 
I found him a highly-intelligent person: on my talking to 
him about the name of the place he said that some ^Iled it 
Spytty Gynfyn, and others Spytty Cynwyl, and that both Cynwyl 
and Cynfyn were the names of people, to one or other of which 
die place was dedicated, and that like the place farther on called 
Spytty Ystwyth, it was in the old time a hospital or inn for the 
convenience of the pilgrims going to the great monastery of 
Yrtrad Flurror Strata Florida. 

Passing through a field or two we came to the side of a very 
deep ravine, down which there was a zigzag path leading to the 
bridge. The path was verylteep, and, owing to the rain, exceed- 
ingly slippery. For some way it led through a grove of dwarf 
oaks, by gra^sping the^ranches of which I was enabled to support 
myself tolerably well; nearlymt the bottom, however, where the 
path was most precipitous, the trees ceased altogether. Fearing 
to trust my legs, I determined to slide down, and put my resolution 
m practice, arriving at a little shelf close by the bridge without 
any accident. The man, accustomed to the path, went down in 
the usual manner. The bridge consisted of a couple of planks 
and a pole flung over a chasm about ten feet wide, on the farther 
side of which was a precipice with a path at least quite as steep 
as the one down which I had come, and without any trees or 
shnibs, by which those who used it might support themselves. 
The torrent rolled about nineTeet below the bridge; its channel 
w^tortuous ; on the south-east side of the bridge was a cauldron 
like that on which I had looked down from the bridge over the 
rwer of the monks. JThe inan passed over the bridge and I 
followed him; on the other side w^e stopped and turned round. 
Tbi®», river was rushing and surging, the pot was boiling and 
roaring, ^d everything looked wild and savage; but the locality 
for awfulness and mysterious gloom could not compare with 
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that on the east side of the Devil’s Bridge, nor for sublimity and 
grandeur with: that on .the west. ' • 

Here you see, sir,” said the man, “ the Bridge of the pifeiriad, 
called so, it is said, because the popes used to pass over it in the 
old time; and here you have the Rheidol, which, though not so 
smooth nor so well off for banks as the Hafren and the Gwy, gets 
to the sea before either of them, and as the pennili says is quite 
as much entitled to honour : 

® Hafren a Wy yn hyfryd eu wMd 
A Rheidol vawr ei anrhydedd.’ 

Good rhyme, sir, that. I wish you would put it into Saesneg.” 

I am afraid I shall make a poor hand of it,” said I; “ how- 
ever, I will do my best. 

■1 

“ O pleasantly do glide along the Severn and the Wye; 

But Rheidoi’s rough, and yet he’s held by all in honour high.” 

“ Very good rhyme that, sir! though not so good as tl^e 
pennili Gymraeg. Ha, I do see that you know the two languages 
and are one poet. And now, sir, I must leave you, go to tlie 
hills to my sheep, who I am afraid will be suifering in tms 
dreadful weather. However, before I go, I should wish to see 
you safe over the bridge.” 

I shook him by the hand and retracing my steps over the 
bridge began clambering up the bank on my knees^. 

“You will spoil your trousers, sir! ” cried tlw man from the 
other side. 

“ I don’t care if I do,” said I, ‘‘ provided I save my legs, 
which are in some danger in this place, as well as lay neck which 
is of less consequence,” 

I hurried back amidst rain and wind to my friendly hospice, 
where, after drying my wet clothes as well as I could, I made 
an excellent dinner on fowl and bacon. Dinner over I took up 
a newspaper which was brought me, and read an article about 
the Russian war, which did not seem to be going on much to the 
advantage of the allies. Soon flingmg the paper aside I stuck my 
feet on the stove, one on each sideoi the turf fire, and listened to 
the noises without. The bellowing of the wind down the mou^aBBl^iii 
passes and the roaring of the Rheidol f^i at the north side of the 
valley, and the rushing of the five<,cascad«s of the river MynaOh, 
were truly awful. Perhaps I ought not to have said the five 
cascades of the Mynach, but the Mynach cascade, Jbr no\T*"its 
five cascades had become one, extending from the chasm over 
which hung the bridge of Satan to the bottom of the valley. 
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After a time I fell into s fit of musing. I thought of the Plant 
de Bat; I thought of the spitties or hospitals connected with the 
great mopastery of Ystrad Flmor Strata Florida: I thought of 
the remarkable bjridge close by, built by a clever monk of the 
place to facilitate the coming of pilgrims with their votive offerings 
from Jhe north to his convent; I thought of the convent buht 
in the time of our Henry the Second by Ryce ab Gruffyd, prince 
of South Wales ; and lastly I thought of a wonderful man who 
was buried in its precincts, the greatest genius which Wales, and 
perhaps Britain, ever produced, on whose account, and not because 
of old it had been a magnificent building, and the most celebrated 
place of popish pil^mage in Wales, I had long ago determined 
to visit it on my journey, a man of whose life and works the 


following is a brief account 


CHAPTER 86 

Birth and earlyyears of Ab Gwilym. Morfudd. Relic of Druidism < 
- The men of Glamorgan. Legend of Ab Gwilym. Ab Gwilym 
^ ^‘^mdarful variety. Objects of nature. Gruffydd 

D afydd Ab Gwilym was^born about the year 1320 at a pl ac e 
called Bro Gynnin in the county of Cardigan. Though borni 
in wedlock Ije was not conceived legitimately. His tnnflYf- being' 
discovered by her pdirents to^ be pregnant, was turned out of 
doors by them, whereupon she went to her lover who married 
her, though in so doing he acted contrary to the advice of his 
relations. AMt a little time, however, a general reconciliation 
took place. The parents of Ab, Gwilym, though highly connected, 
do not appear to have possessed much property. The boy was 
educated by his mother’s brother Llewelyn ab Gwilym Fychan 
a chief of Cardiganshii-e; but his principal patron in after life 
was Ifbr a cousin of his father, surnamed Hael or the bountiful,,' 
a chjpftam of Glamorganshire, This person received him within 
his house, made him his steward and tutor to his daughter. With' 
this young lady Ab Gwilym speedfiy fell in love, and the damsel 
re*B&ed his passion. If^r, however, not approving of the con- 
nection, sent his daughter to Anglesey and eventually caused her 
to take the veil m a nurmery of that island. Dafydd pursued her, 
bu^not temg able to obtain an interview he returned to his 
patron, vpp gave hm ^ kind reception. Under Ifor’s roof he 
poetry with great assiduity and wonderful success. 
.Whilst very yomg, being taunted with the circumstances of his 
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I Ibirtli by a brotlier bard called Rliys Meigan, he retorted in an 
, ode so venomously bitter that his adversairy,- after hearing, it, 

I fell down and expired. Shortly after this event he was ng^ade head 
: bard of Glamorgan by universal acclamation., 

? After a stay of some time with Ifdr, he returned to his native, 
county and lived at Bro- Gyiinin. Here he fell in love with a 
young lady o? birth called Dyddgu, who did not favour his 
addresses. He did not break his heart, however, on her account, 
j but speedily bestowed it on the fair Morfudd, whom he first saw 
;; at Rhosyr in Anglesey, to which place both had gone on a religious 
; account. The lady after some demur consented to become his 

i wife.: Her parents refusing to ■ sanction the union, their hands 

,! were joined beneath the greenwood tree by one Madawg Benfras, 

I a bard and a great friend of Ab Gwilym. The joining of people’s 
; hands by bards, which was probably a relic of Druidism, had 
long bSen practised in Wales, and marriages of this kind were 
generally considered valid, and seldom set aside. The ecclesiastical 
i law, however, did not recognise these poetical marriages, and the 
parents of Morfudd by appealing to the law soon severed the 
union. After confining the lady for a short time they bestowed 
I her hand in legal fashion upon a chieftain of the neighbourhood, 

j very rich but rather old, and with a hump on his back, on which 

account he was nicknamed bow-back or little hump-back. 
Morfudd, however, who passed her time in rather a dull manner 
with this person, which would not <Vave been the case had she 
I done her duty by endeavouring to make the poor man com- 
i fortable, and by visiting the sick and needy around her, was 
soon hiduced by the bard to elope^with hihi. The lovers fled to 
Glamorgan, where Ifor Hael, not much to his own credit, received 
them with open arms, probably forgetting how he had immured 
his own daughter in a convent , rather than bestow her on Ab 
Gwilym. Having a hunting-lodge^ in a forest on the banks of 
j the lovely Taf, he allotted it to the fugitives as a residence. 

) . Ecclesiastical law, however, as :Strong .in Wild Wales as in other 
parts of Europe, soon followed them into Glamorgan, and, very 
properly,, separated them. The lady was restored to her fiusband, 
and Ab Gwilym fined to a very high' amount. Not being, al^e, to 
I; pay the fine he was cast into prison; but then the men. of 
Glamorgan arose to a man, swearing that their head bard should; 
not remain in prison. ‘"' ■Then pay his fin^ ! ” said the ecclesia^?«lil 
law, or rather the ecclesiastical lawyer.,^** So we will! ” said the 
men of Glamorgan ; and so they did. ' Etery man put his. hasid ' 

; into Ms pocket; the amount was; soon raised, the. fine.. paid and' 
the bald set free, : , ■ • , . , 

Ab Gy ilym did, not forget this kindness of the men of Glamorgan, ■ 
and to requite it wrote an .address to, the su^ in which he requests 
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that litminary to visit Glacnorgaiij to bless it and to keep it from 
harm. The piece c6ncludes with some noble lines somewhat to 
this efFec#.: ® 

r-. 

‘‘ If every Strand oppression Strong 
c Should arm against the son of song, 

The weary wight would find, I w8en, 

A welcome in Glamorgan green.” 

Some time after his release he meditated a second elopement 
with Morfudd, and even induced her to consent to go off with 
him. A friend to whom he disclosed what he was thinking of 
doing, asking him whether he would venture a second time to 
take such a step, I will,” said the bard, “ in the name of God 
and the men of Glamorgan.” No second elopement, however, 
took place, the bard probably thinking, as has been well oBserved, 
that neither God nor the men of Glamorgan would help him a 
second time out of such an affair. He did not attain to any 
advanced age, but died when about sixty, some twenty years 
ISfefore the rising of Giendower. Some time before his death his 
mind fortunately took a decidedly religious turn. 

Jie is said„to have been eminently handsome in his youth, tall 
slender, with yellow hair falling in ringlets down his shoulders. 
He is likewise said to have been a great libertine. The following 
story is told of him: o 

In a certain neighbourhood he had a great many mistresses, 
some married and others not. Once upon a time in the month 
of June he madfe a secret appointment with each of his lady-loves, 
the place and hour of meeting being the same for all; each was 
to meet him at the same hour beneath a mighty oak which stood 
in the midst of a forest glade. Some time before the appointed 
hour he went, and climbing rUp the oak, hid himself amidst the 
dense foliage of its boughs. When the hour arrived he observed 
all the nymphs tripping to the place of appointment; all came, 
to the number of twenty-four, not one stayed away. For some 
time they remained beneath the oak staring at each other. At 
leng<^h an explanation ensued, and it appeared that they had all 
come to meet Ab Gwilym. 

^ Oh, the treacherous monster] ’ cried they with one accord; 
^ let him show him^^lf and we will tear him to pieces.* 

‘Will you? * said Ab Gwilym from the oak; ‘ here I am! 
let her who has been ifiost wanton with me make the first attack 
upon me! ** 

“The^males remakied for some time speechless; all of a 
sudden, however, their anger kindled, not against the bard, but 
against each ojher. jFrom harsh and taunting words they soon 
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1 came to actions,; liair was torn' off; feces were scratched; blood 
dowcd from cheek and nose. Whilst the tutnnlt was at its fiercest 
Ab Gwilym slipped away/* 

The writer merely repeats this story, and he repeats it as con- 
cisely as possible, in order to have dn opportunity of saying that 
he does not believe one particle of it. If he believed it hf& would 
forthwith burh the most cherished volume of the small collection 
I of books from which he derives delight and recreation,' namely, 

I that which contains the songs of Ab Gwilym, for he would have 
I nothing in his possession belonging to such a heartless scoundrel 
j as Ab Gwilym must have been had he got up the scene above 
j described. Any common man who would expose to each other 
and the world a number of hapless, trusting females who had 
favoured him with their affections, and from the top of a tree 
would feast his eyes upon their agonies of shame and rage would 
deserv% to be . . . emasculated. Had Ab Gwilym been so dead 
to every feeling of gratitude and honour as to play the part 
which the story makes him play, he would have deserved not 
only to be emasculated but to be scourged with harp-strings in 
every market- town in Wales, and to be dismissed from the 
service of the Muse. But the writer repeats that he does not 
believe one tittle of the story, though Ab GwilymV biographer, 
the learned and celebrated William Owen, not only seems to 
believe it, but rather chuckles over it. It is the opinion of the 
; writer that the story is of Italian origin, and that it formed part 
of one of the many rascally novels brought over to England after 
j the marriage of Lionel Duke of Clarence, the third s^n of Edward 
the Third, with Violante, daughter of Galeazzo, Duke of 
Milan, 

Dafydd Ab Gwilym has been in general considered as a songster 
who never employed his muse on any subject save that of love, 
i and there can be no doubt that .|3y far the greater number of 
his pieces are devoted more or less to the subject of love. But to 
consider him merely in the light of an amatory poet would be 
wrong. He has written poems of wonderful power on almost 
every conceivable subject. Ab Gwilym has been styled tThe Welsh 
Ovid, and with great justice, but not merely because li% the 
Roman he wrote admirably on loy;e. The Roman was not merely 
: an amatory poet : let the shade of Pythagoras say whether the 

i poet who embodied in immortal verse^he oldest, the most^^n- 

j derful and at the same time the mpst Jiumane of all philosophy 

I was a mere amatory poet. Let athe sh;Jde of blind Homer Tdc 

I called up to say whether the bard who composed the tremendous 

line — ® , , .. ?i.. - „ . 
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^ equal to any save one of hfe own, was a; merC'. amatory, songster. . 
Yet, diversified as tli& genius of the Ronmn was, there . was no 
species of poetry in which he sh6iie in which the Welshman may 
not he said to display equal merit. Ab; Gwilym then has been , 
fairly styled the -Welsh Ovid.'" But lie was something more — and 
here lot there be no sneers about Welsh; the Welsh are equal in 
genius, -intellect and learning to any people unde# the sun, and 
speak a language older than Greek, and which is one of the, 
immediate parents of the Greek. He was something more- than 
the Welsh Ovid; he was -the Welsh Horace, and wrote light, 
agreeable, sportive pieces, equal to any things of the kind com- 
posed by Horace in his best moods. But he was something more; 
he was the Welsh Martial, and wrote pieces equal in pungency 
to those of the great Roman epigrammatist, perhaps more than 
equal, for we never heard that any of Martiaf s epigrams killed 
anybody, whereas Ab Gwilym’s piece of vituperation oif Rhys 
Mcigan — pity that poets should be so virulent — caused the 
Welshman to fall down dead. But he was yet something more; 
he could, if he pleased, be a Tyrtaeus ; he w'as no fighter — where 
w^s there ever a poet that was? — but he wrote an ode on a 
sw*ord, the only w'arlike piece that he ever wrote, the best poem 
on^the subject ever written in any language. Finally, he was 
something more; he was what not one of the great Latin poets 
was, a Christian; that is, in his latter days, %vhen he began to 
feel the vanity of all human? pursuits, when his nerves began to 
be unstrung, his hair to fall off, and his teeth to drop out, and 
he then composed sacred pieces entitling him to rank with— we 
were going to Caedmon— Jiad we done so we , should have 
been wrong; no uninspired poet ever handled sacred sub- 
jects like the g?and Saxon - Skald — -but which entitle him to be 
called a great religious poet,- inferior to none but the protege of' 
Hilda. ^ - 

Before ceasing to speak of Ab Gwilym it will ■ be necessary to 
state, that his amatory pieces, which constitute more than one 
half of ips productions, must . be divided into two classes, the 
purely amatory, and-- those 'only ' partly devoted to love. : His 
poeroevto Dyddgu, and the daughter of Ifor Had, - are productions 
very different from those . addrAsed to -Morfudd. . . There can be 
no doubt that he had -a sincere affection for the two -first; there 
is fSTievity in the cowydds which he addressed to them, and he' 
seldom introduces- -any otfeer objects than . those of his love. , . But 
in his cowydds’,', addressed to Morfudd is there no levity?" -Is 
Moriudd ever prominent? His'xowydds to that woman -abound 
with humenjus levity, ,'and for the most part have far less'to' do 
with her than with natural objects— the snow, the mist, the trees 
of the fore^, birefe of the air, and the fishes of the stream. 
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His first piece to Morfiidd is full of levity quite inconsistent with 
true love. It states how, after seeing her for theBrst time at Rhosyr 
ill Anglesey, and falling in love wiSi her, he sends her a ^present 
of wine by the hands of a servant, which present she refuses, 
casting the wine contemptuously over , the head of the valet. This 
commencement |)romises little in the way of true passion, so ‘that 
we are not disappointed when we read a little farther on that the 
bard is dead and buried, all on account of love, and that Morfudd 
makes a pilgrimage to Mynyw to seek for pardon for killing him, 
nor when we find him begging the popish image to convey a 
message to her. Then presently we almost lose sight of Morfudd 
amidst birds, animals and trees, and we are not sorry that we do; 
for though Ab Gwilym is mighty in humour, great in describing 
the emotions of love and the beauties of the lovely, he is greatest 
of all in describing objects of nature; indeed in describing them ■ 
lie has nS equal, and the writer has no hesitation in saying that 
in many of his cowydds in which he describes various objects of 
nature, by which he sends messages to Morfudd, he shows him- 
self a far greater poet than Ovid appears in any one of his 
Metamorphoses. There are many poets who attempt to describe 
natural objects without being intimately acquainted with them,'* 
but Ab Gwilym was not one of these. No one ^vas bettej; 
acquainted with nature; he was a stroller, and there is every 
probability that during the greater part of the summer he had 
no other roof than the foliage, and thmt the voices of birds and 
animals were more familiar to his ears than was the voice of 
man. During the summer months, indeed, in the eai4y part of 
his life, he was, if we may credit hingi, generally lyhig perdue in 
the woodland or mountain recesses near the habitation of his 
mistress, before or after her marriage, awaiting her secret visit, 
made whenever she could escape the vigilance of her' parents, or 
the watchful jealousy of her husband, and- during her absence 
he had ' nothing better , to do' than to observe objects of nature 
and describe them. His. ode tO' the Fox, one of the most admirable 
of his pieces, was composed on one of these -occasions. ■ 

Want of space prevents the writer from saying as much as he 
coiild^ wish about the genius of this wonderful man, the grea^list 
of liis country's songsters, well calculated by nature to do honour 
to the most .polished age and the most widely-spoken .language. ' ■ 
The bards, his contemporaries, and those^ho succeeded- him 
several hundred: years,' were perfectly conwnced of his superiority^ 
not only over themselves but over aM the pbets of the -past, and ' 
onCj, and-' a mighty one, old lolo the bard of Glendower, went s^ ■ 
far -as -to'” insinuate- that- after Ab ,G,wilyni.-^it would -beiwof little 
avail- for anyone tO; make verses : , 
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lorn, ancL though a Cumisohad much more the appearance of a 
nati ve of Tipperary a Welshman. He was a kind of shepherd 

to the people of the house, whs hke many others in South Wales 
followed farming,and inn-keeping at the same time. 


CHAPTER 88 

The guide. The Great Plynlimmon. A dangerous path. Source 
of the RheidoL Source of the Severn. Pennillion. Oldtm 

and new. The corpse candle. Supper 

TEAvmo the inn Hty guide and myself began to ascend a steep 
l_/hill just behind it. When we were about half-way utf I asked 

Slled’ Ae^a'Ser'^'" piace was 

* “ Whereabouts was it? ” said I. 

, stiil and pointing to the 

the castIe°tood.^°“ “ the valley? There 

” ““ '■ " ' “ 

. "°tie, ar! but there a castle once stood, and from 

It the place w6 caine from Ijad its name, and likewise the river 
that runs down to Pont Erwyd.” 

“And who lived there? ” said I. 

^ “I don’t know, sir,” said the man. “But I suppose they 
were grand people or they yould not have lived in a castle.” 

Mter ascendmg the hdl and passing over its top we went down 
Its w«tem side and soon came to a black frightful bog between 
hills Beyond the bog and at some distance to the west of 
^ a brown mountain, not abruptly, but gradually, 
an^.ootog more hke what the Welsh call a rhiw or slope than 
a mynydd or mountain. , upe man 

““ Hynlimmon.” 

.< a hiU,” said I. 

luah^^ .very high ^ound, sir, or it would look much 

S in fL^ T’ whether there is a higher 

hm m the world. God bless Pumlummon Mawr! ” saW he 
looking with rwerence towards the hill. “ I am sure t have a 

^ m’ Sood crown I have got by showing 

gentlefolks, like yourself, to the top of him.” ^ ® 
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; /' You talk of Plynlimmon Mawr,* or the .great Plynlimmon,*^ 
said I; '^Svhere are the small ones? ■ 

''Yonder they are/® said th:> guide, pointing to ^ two hills 
towards the north — “ onC' is Plynlimmon Ga?iiol,'and the other 
Plyiiiimmon Bach. The middle and the small Plynlimmon.®® 

" Pomkimmon/® said I, “ means five summits. Yow have 
pointed out oMy tliree— now, where are the other two? ®® 

“ Those two hills which we have just passed make up the five. 
However, I ■ will tell your worship that there is a sixth summit. 
Don’t you see that small hill connected with the big Pumlummon, 
on the right ? ®® 

“T see it very clearly/® said I. 

“Well, your worship, , that’s called Bryn y-Llo — the Hill of 
the Calf, or the Calf Plynlimmon, which makes the sixtli summit.” 

“ Very good,” said I, “ and perfectly satisfactory. Now let us 
ascend^the Big Pumlummon.” 

In about a quarter of an hour we reached the summit of the 
hill, w^here stood a large earn or heap of stones. I got upon the 
top and looked around me. 

A mountainous wilderness extended on every side, a waste ^f 
russet-coloured hills, with here and there a black, craggy summit. 
No signs of life or cultivation were to be discovered^^Ynd the eye 
might search in vain for a grove or even a single tree. The scene 
would have been cheerless in the extreme had not a bright sun 
lighted up the landscape. 

“ This does not seem to be a country of much society/’ said I 
to iny guide. ■ ■ ^ ^ 

“ It is not, sir. The nearest house is tBe inn^we came from, 
which is now three miles behind us. Straight before you there is 
not one for at least ten, and on either side it is an anialwch to a 
vast distance. Pumlummon is not a sociable country, sir; nothing 
to be found in it, but here and the^e a few sheep or a shepherd.” 

“Now,” said I, descending from the earn, “we will proceed 
to^the. sources of the rivers.” 

“ The ffynnon of the Rlieidoi is not far off,” said the guide; 
“ it is just below the hill.” 

' We descended the western side of the hill for some at 

length, coming to a very craggy and precipitous place, , my guide 
stopped, and pointing with Ms finger into the valley below,. said: 

“ There, sir, if you look down you '^an see the source. Of' 'the 
RheidoL” , . , 

. I looked down, and saw far below whM appeared to be part 
of a smair sheet of water, ■ 

“ And that is the source of the Rheido),? .” said I . ' m 
“ Yes, sir,” said my guide; “that is the ffynnon of the RheidoL” ‘ 
“ Well,” said I; “ is there no getting tout? .” . , 
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dang™!» path/ sir, as you see, is rather steep and 

Neyey nund,*’ said I, ** Leif us try it.**, 
ft seeing the fountain sufficient for you, sir? ” 

By no means,” said I. It is not only necessary for me tn 
of the rivers, but to drink of them/ in order thlt 

in after times I may be able to harangue about thdm with a tone 
of coi^dence and authority.” vvim a tone 

_ ‘ Ihen follow me, sir; but please to take care, for this nath 

IS more fit for sheep or shepherds than gentlefolk.” ^ 

had descended twenfy yards I almost repented having ventured ' 
I had a capital gmde, however, who went before and told me 
lere to pl^t my steps. There was one particularly bad nart 
emg little better than a sheer precipice; but even here I got 

aft^“ assistance of my guide and a fninL 

afte^ards found myself at the source of the Rheidol 

ihe source of the Rheidol is a small beautiful lake abo„t , 
quarter of a mile in length. It is overhung on the east and Sth 
? frightful cr^gs, from which it is fed by a number of small rills 

Tl^ blue and of very considerable depi 

banks, except to the north and east, slope gently down and 
are clad with soft and beautiful moss. The rivt, of S iS 
head, emerges at the south-western side, and brawls away in 

a wild glen tending to the south. To the west the prospect k 
bounded, atea slight distance, by high, swelling ground. If few 

fewer still V wpndrous channel than the Rheidol, 

fewer still have a more beautiful and romantic source. 

» Nnx and drinking freely of the lake, I said: 

Now, where are we to go to next^ ” 

of ZseS’V^" of the Rheidol, sir, is the ffynnoa 

the iv^nT”*’” SO and see the ffynnon of 

at guide over a hill to the north-west into a valley 

at tl^farther end of which I saw a brook streaming apparent 
toftesouth, where was an outlet. lug apparently 

brook,” said the guide, “is the young Severn.” The 

vSel'tTiJn ^ ^i"gulady 

variegated, black and iwhitp, the northern summit presentinte 

ouTrfwW.'^K^ T”'’ ^ fountain surrounded with rushes^ 

“ The ^ exceedingly small, came murmuring. 

or the^LrWf tb w guide, “is called Crag y Gefyl, 

r tpBe Hprse, and this spring at its foot is generally 

■ ^ . m.. : • 


t 
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j 'called' the ITyniion of the Hafrem^- However, drink not of it, 
i master; for the ffynnon of the Hafren Is higher up the nant. 
Follow me, and I will presently show you the real ffynnon of the 
Hafren/* 

I followed him up a narrow and very steep dingle. Presently 
we came to some beautiful little pools of water in the tuf»f, which 
was here remarkably green. 

I “These are very pretty pools, an*t they, master?** said my 

companion. “ Now, if I was a false guide I might bid you stoop 
and drink, saying that these were the sources of the Severn ; but 
I am a true cyfarwydd and therefore tell you not to drink, for 
these pools are not the sources of the Hafren, no more than the 
spring below. The ffynnon of the Severn is higher up the nant. 

I Don’t fret, however, but follow me, and we shall be there in a 
'j ■ ^ minute.” 

I Sd^I did as he bade me, following him without fretting higher 

up the nant. Just at the top he halted and said: “ Now, master, 

I I have conducted you to the source of the Severn. I have con- 
sidered the matter deeply, and have come to the conclusion that 
here, and here only, is the true source. Therefore stoop down 2ind 
I drink, in full confidence that you are taking possession of® the 
■ Holy -Severn.” - ■ 

The source of the Severn is a little pool of water some twenty 
inches long, six wide, and about three deep. It is covered at the 
bottom with small stones, from between which the water gushes 
up. It is on the left-hand side of the nant, as you ascend, close 
j by the very top. An unsightly heap of black turf-earth stands 
just above it to the north. Tnrf-heaps] both’’ large and small, 
are in abundance in the vicinity, 

I After taking possession of the Severn by drinldng at its source, 

rather a shabby source for so noble a stream, 1 said, ‘‘ Now let 
j us go to the fountain of the Wye^^’ 

“A quarter of an hour will take us to it, your honour,” said 
the guide, leading the way. 

The source of the Wye, which is a little pool, not much larger 
than that which constitutes the fountain of the Severn, stands 
near the top of a grassy hill which forms part of the Gr«5^ Plyn- 
limmon. The stream after leaving its source runs down the hill 
towards the east, and then takes a turn to the south. The foun- 
tains of the Severn and the Wye arq^in close proximity =Sb'^ach 
other. That of the Rheidol stands, so?;^ewhat apart from both, as 
if, proud of its own beauty, it disdained the other two for their 
homeliness. All three are contained within the compas^f a 
mileo', ■ 

“ And now I suppose, sir, that our work is done, and we may 
go back to"" where we came from,” said my guide, as I stood on 
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we may, said I; but before we da I must renp«t I!^ 
lines made -by a man who visitecf these sources and etnf- 
the hospitality of a chieftain in this neighbourhood fou'^hunrf'^^^ 

i:?, T I... ! :?‘4:‘voSr.'S 

r 

“ From high Plynlimmon’s shaggy side 

Three streams in three directions glide • 

To thousands at their mouths who tarry 
Honey, gold and mead they carry. 

Flow also from Plynlimmoii high 

Three streams of generosity* 

The fim, a nobie stream indeed, 

Ld<e riiis of Mona runs with mead ; 

The second bears from vinevards thick^ 

Wine to the feeble and the sick ; 

The ^rd, till time shall be no more, 

^ Mingled with gold shall silver pour.” 

a;ScSnd:^^^^^ 

Wine, gold and silver? ” J^eant b> all this mead, 

- by',i!lS’’or1o ‘teS.a'Sb”!"! 'm"? 
whom he came to visit, and who liveHVr.w,.fi- * * 

his bounty in thr%e different wair. • ■ y^’l^'^tnon, distributed 
his banquets, wine 

and feeble of the neiehhonrLn!? ^ to the sick 

visit*? " gentleman whom he came to 

onc^tood «Ci thOmorwh^ vo*^* which you told me 

wish t^ere^was some rich gentleman at present living on 
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, Plynlimmon,” said my guide; “ one of that sort is much wanted.” 

' \ou can t have everytliing at the saine said I: for- 

,, merly .you had a chieftain who gSve away wine and mead, and 
• occasionally a bit of gold or silver, but . then no travellers, and 
tourists came to see Ae wonders oPthe hills, for at that time 
, nobody cared anything about hills ; at present ■ you ha^'.^e no 
chieftain, but plenty of visitors who come to see the hills and the 
sources, and scatter plenty of gold about the neighbourhood.’”' 

We now bent our steps homeward, bearing slightly to the 
north, going over Mils and dales covered with gorse and ling. 
My guide w^alked with a calm and deliberate gait, yet I had 
considerable difficulty .in keeping up with Mm. There was, 
however, nothing surprising in this; he was a shepherd walking 
on his own hill, and having first-rate wind, and knowing every 
inch of the ground, made great way without seeming to be in the 
slightest*** hurry : I would not advise a road-walker, even if lie 
be a first-rate one, to attempt to compete with a shepherd on 
his own, or indeed any hill; should he do so, the conceit would 
soon be taken out of him. 

After a little time we saw a rivulet running from the west. 

“This ffiwd,” said my guide, “is called Frennig. It here 
divides shire Trefa!dw>m from Cardiganshire, one in TNforth and 
the other in South Wales.” 

Shortly afterwards we came to a hillock of rather a singular 
shape. 

“ This place, sir,” said he, “ is called Eisteddfa.” 

“ Why is it called so? ” said I. “ Eisteddfa means the place 
. where people sit down.” 

^ It does so,” said the guide, “ and it is called the place of 
sitting because three men from different quarters ^of the world 
* once met here, and one proposed that they should” sit down.” 
And did they? ” said I. 

“ They did, sir; and when they had sat down they told each 
other their histories.” 

I should be' glad to know what their' histories were,’’ said I. 

“ I can’t exactly tell you what they were, .but I have heard 
say that there was, a great deal in them about the TylwithNiTeg 
or fairies.” " ' 

“ Do, you believe in fames? ” said I. 

“I do, sir; but they are very seldom -^een, and when they%i% 

. they do no, harm to anybody. : I oi^ly^vish there were as few 
corpse-candles as there are Tylwitk Tegj'^nd that they did as 
little harm.” 

“ They, foreshow people’s deaths, don’t, they ?” ' said&L , 

“ They doy sir; but that’s not all the harm they do. They are 
very dangerous for: anybody to meet .with. If .they come bump 
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Up against you when ycgj are waiting carelesslv it’« o.» 
all over with you inthis world. I’U give^you an examDle'^''A^*^^^ 
returning from market from £Ian Eglos to Llan Pn^’ ' ^ 

by a corpse-candle. It waS a rainy, windy S and ® 
and ram were blowing in his face, so that he could not 
or get out of its way. And yet the caSe abm 4*^ 

purpose to kill the man. The business that irw^Hl 
prognosticate the death of a woman who liv^ nSrie ^ 
and whose husband dealt in wool-poor thin? s? 
and buried in less than a fortnight. ^i Sier t v ? 

oTS?*'"''" dangerous a’s the Tyl^J 

ad2?g to ?hmT hfd" lJerd1o'^hfh& 

and as we sat Ld d?ank our a'lfwe'hld de^oSc^'''’ 

SIS' •">' -to 

tbe Devil’s Bridge' ” 

^mereuppn he also arose, and offering L' his hand said- 

of in the pen^llion. “ ^ gentleman as is spoken 

The sun,.rWas goiiiff down as I left t » 

streamlet by means <5f the pole and rail Th?w«/ ^crossed the 
with much less violence than running 

siderably lower The eire • i ^ luorning, and was con- 

shiLn??olS: a?Sn?a"’'‘'1 moon 

I enjoyed'^exce“Sngly awaiting me, which 

«ng aoic to pay one s reckoning on the morrow! 
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CHAPTER 8g , 

A Morning view, Hqfod Tchdfyd, The monument. Fairy-looking 
place, Edward Lhuyd 


T he morning of the sixth was bright and glorious. As I looked 
from the window of the upper sitting-room of the hospice 
the scene which presented itself was wild and beautiful to a degree. 
The oak-covered tops of the volcanic crater were gilded with 
the brightest sunshine, whilst the eastern sides remained in dark 
shade, and the gap or narrow entrance to the north in shadow 
yet darker, in the midst of which shone the silver of the Rheidol 
cataradt. Should I live a hundred years I shall never forget 
wild fantastic beauty of that morning scene. 

I left the friendly hospice at about nine o’clock to pursue my 
southern journey. By this time the morning had lost much of its 
beauty, and the dull grey sky characteristic of November begitn 
to prevail. The way lay up a hill to the south-east; on my way 
was a glen down which the river of the Monk rolled with noise 
and foam. The country soon became naked and dreary, and 
continued so for some miles. At length coming to the top of a 
hill I saw a park before me, through which the road led after 
passing under a stately gateway. I had reached the confines 
the domain of Hafod. 

Hafod Ychdryd, or the summer rnansioif of Uditryd, has from 
time immemorial been the name of a dwelling on the side of a 
hill above the Ystwyth, looking to the east. At first it was a 
summer boothie or hunting lodge to Welsh chieftains, but sub- 
sequently expanded into the roomy, comfortable dwelling of 
Welsh squires, where hospitality was much practised and bards 
and harpers liberally encouraged. Whilst belonging to an 
ancient family of the name of Johnes, several members of which 
made no inconsiderable figure in literature, it was celebrated, 
far and wide, for its library, in which was to be found, ais^ngst 
other treasures, a large collection of^ Welsh manuscripts on various, 
subjects — history, medicine, poetry and romance. The house, 
however, and the library were both destroyed in a dreadfiit ©e 
which broke out. This fire is generally called the great fire of 
Hafod, and some of those who witnessed? it have been heard Ifco 
say that its violence was so great that burning rafters mixed with 
flaming boolcs were hurled high above the summits 4tf the tuHs, 
The loss of the house was a matter of triviality compared with 
that of the library. The house was soon jebuilh and probably, 
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plioenix-like, looked all tfee better for liavmff been bumf t 

the library could never he restored. On thf extinction % 

*■“ angelic girl, faded away in the 

yeai 180^ the doijaain became the property of the late ll. 1 ^ 

Newcastle a kind and 

of agficultiire, who held it for many years and ' ron«ri 

improved it. After liis decease it was purchased by the hSd of 
an ancient Lancashire family, who used the modem houl t ! 

b“ordd!”“’ -otSen 

I went to a kind of lodge, where I had been told tliat I shoiilrt 

wiAin the grounds and contained a monument which I was verv 
oesiious of seeing, partly from its being considered one of tfil 
master-pieces of the great Chantrey, ancl partly beSuL l If 
memoria. to the lovely child, the last scion of the old'-familv 
who had possessed the domain. A good-looking young woma/ 

the only person whom I saw, on my telling my errand fnrtli« 'tt’ 

took a key and conducted me to the church. \he church wT* 
neat edifice with rather a modem look. It exhibited noTv ^ 
remarkable without, and only one thing remarkable wiih™® 
namely thebnonument, which was indeed worthy of notice and 
wLicn, had Chantrey executed nothing else mie'ht w^ii 
entitled him to be considered, what the world has long nr^ 
nouncecl him, the prince o^iBritish sculptors. S P - 

ibis monumentj which is of the Durest msirKI#* 10 1 

and repiesents n trul/'affec tm^ scene: a lady and gentleman arp 

standing over a dying girl of angelic beauty who is extenrled o 

^ volume, the Book of Life, it 
lallmg. The lady IS weeping. auuc, is 

Beneath is the following inscription : 

To the 'Memory of 
,, Maiy 

Tlie only child of Thomas and Jane Johnes 

■ Who died in 1811 ■ 

■ ■ 21 few days’ sickness 

^ ^ monument is dedicated 

■ . ■ ■ By her parents. 

/Kter presenting a trifle to the woman, who to my great sur 
descended^ the side of the hill near the top of which it stands. 
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Tile scenery- was exceedingly beautiful. Below me was a bright 
green yalleyj at tile bottom of which the Ystwyth ran brawling, 
now hid . amongst groves, nowishowmg a long sti*etch of water. 
Beyond the river to the east was a noble mountain, richly wooded. 
The Ystw>lh, after a circuitous course, joins the Rheidol near 
the strand of the Irish Channel, which the united rivers enter at 
a place called Aber Ystwyth, where stands a lovely town of the 
same name, which sprang up under the protection of a baronial 
castle, still proud and commanding even in its ruins, built by 
Strongbow the conqueror of the great western isle. Near the 
lower part of the valley the road tended to the south, up and 
down through w^oods and bowers, the scenery still ever increasing 
ill beauty. At length, after passing through a gate and turning 
round a sharp corner, I suddenly beheld Hafod on my right 
hand, to the west at a little distance above me, on a rising ground, 
with 'St. noble range of mountains behind it. 

A truly fairy place it looked, beautiful but fantastic, in the 
building of which three styles of architecture seemed to have 
been employed. At the southern end was a Gothic tower; at 
the northern an Indian pagoda; the middle part had much die 
appearance of a Grecian villa. The walls were of resplendent 
whiteness, and the windows which were numerou’Jj shone with 
beautiful gilding. Such was modern Hafod, a strange contrast, 
no doubt, to the hunting lodge of old. 

After gazing at this house of eccqpitric taste for about a quarter 
of an hour, sometimes with admiration, sometimes with a strong 
disposition to laugh, I followed the road, which, led past the 
house in nearly a southerly direction. Pres’ently the valley became 
more narrow, and continued narrowing till there was little more 
room than was required for the road and the river, which ran 
deep below it on the left-hand side. Presently Pcame to a gate, 
the boundary in the direction in which I was going of the Hafod 
domain, 

Here, when about to leave Hafod, I shall devote a few lines 
to a remarkable man whose name should be ever associated with 
the place. Edward Lliuyd was born in the vicinity of Hdfod about 
the period of the Restoration, His father was a clergym^, who 
after giving him an excellent education at home, sent him to 
Oxford, at which seat of learning he obtained an honourable 
degree, officiated for seveVal years as tutor, and was evej^uaily 
made' custodiary of the Ashmolean ^luseum. From his early 
youth he devoted himself with indefatigable zeal to the acquisi'Soo 
of learning. He was fond of natural history and British antiquities, 
but i^s iavouritC' pursuit and that in which he pr^cipallT^is- 
tinguished'himself was the study of the'^tleltic dialects; and it is 
but doing jiisdce ' to his m to . say, that .be was not only the 
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best Celtic schoiar of his tipse, but that no one has arisen since 
worthy to be considered His equal in Celtic erudition* Partly at 
the expense of the university, partly at that of various powerful 
individuals who patronised him, he travelled through Ireland, the 
Western Flighlands,. Wales, Cornwall and Armorica, for the 
purpose of collecting Celtic manuscripts. He was particularly 
successful in Ireland and Wales. Several of the Ihost precious 
Irish manuscripts in Oxford and also in the Chandos Library 
were of Lhuyd*s collection, and to him the old hall at Hafod was 
chiefly indebted for its treasures of ancient British literature. 
Shortly after returning to Oxford from his Celtic wanderings he 
sat down to the composition of a grand work in three parts 
under the title of Archaeologia Britannica, which he had long 
projected. The hrst was to be devoted to the Celtic dialects; 
the second to British Antiquities, and the third to the natural 
history of the British Isles. He only lived to complete the flrst 
part. It contains various Celtic grammars and vocabularies, to 
each of which there is a preface written by Lhuyd in the particular 
dialect to which the vocabulary or grammar is devoted. Of all 
these prefaces the one to the Irish is the most curious and remark- 
able. The flrst part of the Archaeologia was published at Oxford 
in two'^years before the death of the author. Of his corre- 
spondence, which was very extensive, several letters have been 
published, all of them relating to philology, antiquities, and 
^ natural history. 


CHAPTER 90 

An adventure. Spytiy Ystwyth. Wormtmod 

S HORTLY after leaving the grounds of Hafod I came to a bridge 
over the Ystwyth. I crossed it, and was advancing along the 
road whi9h led apparently to the south-east, when I came to a 
company of people who seemed to be loitering about it. It con- 
sisted <^tireiy of young men and women, the former with crimson 
favours, the latter in the garb oj old Wales, blue tunics and sharp 
crowned hats. Going up to one of the young women I said 
FetL yw? whafs the matter! ” 

‘^Priodas (a marriagei/^V^he replied, after looking at me 
attentively. I then asked her the name of the bridge, whereupon 
shegave a broad grin, and after some little time replied: ‘‘ Pont 
y Groes (th^bridge of tl>e cross).’’ I was about to ask her-rsome 
other question when she turned away with a loud chuckle, and 
said something to anqther wench near her, who grinning yet 
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more uncoutMyj said something a third, who grinned too, 
and lifting^ up her Irnnds and spreading lier fingers wide, said: 

Dyn odd! dir y Gogledd-—a Man from the north country, hee, 
hee ! ’ Forthwith there was a general shout—^the wenches crying : 

A man from, the north country* hee, hee! and the ieliows 
crying: ** A man from the north country, hoo, hool 

Is this lire way you treat strangers in the south? ’’ said I. 
But I had scarcely uttered the words when with redoubled shouts 
the company exclaimed: “There’s Gumraegl there’s pretty 
Cumraeg. Go back, David, to shire Fon ! That Gumraeg won’t 
pass here.” ^ 

Finding they disliked my Welsh I had recourse to my own 
language, “ Really,” said I in English, “ such conduct is unac- 
countable. What do you mean? ” But this only made matters 
worse, for the shouts grew louder still, and everyone cried: 
“ Thtire’s pretty English! Well, if I couldn’t speak better English 
than that I’d never speak English at all. No, David; if you must 
speak at all, stick to Gumraeg.” Then forthwith all the company 
set themselves in violent motion: the women rushing up to me 
with their palms and fingers spread out in my face, witlJOut 
touching me, however, as they wheeled round me at about a 
yard’s distance, crying: “A man from the north ’’country, ^hee, 
hee! ” and the fellows acting just in the same way, rushing up 
with their hands spread out, and then wheeling round me wi th 
cries of “ A man from the north .ipountry, hoo, hoo! ” I was so 
enraged that I made for a heap of stones by the road-side, intend- 
ing to take some up and fling them at the company. Reflecting, 
however, that I had but one pair of hanHs and the company at 
least forty, and that by such an attempt at revenge I should only 
make myself ridiculous, I gave up my intention^ and continued 
my journey at a rapid pace, pursued for a long way by “ hee, 
hee,” and “ hoo, hoo,” and: “ Go back, David, to your goats 
in Anglesey, you are not wanted here.” 

I began to descend a hill forming the eastern side of an immense 
valley, at the bottom of which rolled the river. Beyond the valley 
to the west was an enormous hill, on the top of which was a most 
singular-looking crag, seemingly leaning in the directio1i»^of the 
south. On the right-hand side oj the road were immense works 
of some kind in full play and activity, for engines were clanging 
and puffs of smoke were ascending^ from tali chimneys? "On 
inquiring of a boy the name of tlje '^orks I was told that they 
were called the works of Level Vawr, or tiie Great Level, a mining 
establishment; but when I asked him the name of the valley, 
he shook his head and said he did nol; know. Nda^r the fop of 
the hill I came to a village consisting of a few cottages and a 
shabby-lookmg church. A rivulet descending from some crags 
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to the cast crosses the road, Ariifch leads throuffh the wK. 
tumbling down the vSIley; joins the Ystwyth af thf bottom'^ 
dniage~ ' inquired the 

“ Spyfty Ystwytli,” she rejaied, but she, no more than H 
boy down below, could tell me the name of the stranp-e 

lull across the valley. . This second ^ange-Iooking 

which I had come to, looked in every ^Jct an 

the first. Wltatever its former state Srhavrt 

but dirt and wretchedness were now visibfl Having re’ 

top of the hill I entered upon, a wUrmoory 

I crossed a little bridge over a rivulet, and seeinl a ^mS ho ^ 

on the shutter of which was painted “ cwrw,” I wSit in ? 

dotvn on an old chair which I found vacant, and saidln F^rl! 

l°pZ7Z““ “• ““"S '>>' "Bri/me 

“ DiniSaesneg! ” said the old woman. 

own " pint of ale,” said I to her in her 

her s^at and iSjittinl. ’ resumed 

;; It is not very bad ale,” said I, after I had tasted it. 

-^biJeVhtvsrif.”^ ’’ “for I 

taste, yepy bitte" „id I. " ebwenvlp. 

“ Itt whafthlT'"' “tl tlie old w<aa„. 

notSJch!”™ fo “y beer, at least 

put suoKstuffinto you^^e? " *^“ 2 ^** ^ere was. Why do you 

Sivfpfor r ^5“rr«> B "olfWe. Wb.. 

^5® to. give me a groat.’*, ■ , 

a pint of ale made of the best Jalt and hjr” 

m m., ‘Bitterroot. 



CHAPTER 9 J 3 

Fonij Rhyd Fendigakl Strata Florida, The jew- tree. Idolatry , 
The Tewi, The Lhstlydan 

^ND now for the resting-place of Dafydd^ Ab Gwilym ! After 
il wandering for some miles towards the south"' over a bleak 
moory country I came to a place called Fair RhoSj a miserable 
village, consisting of a few half-ruined cottages, sitpated on the 
top of a hill. From the hill I looked down on a wide valley of a 
russet ' colour, along which a river riin towards the south. The 
whole scene, was cheerless. Sullen hills were all around. Descend- 
ing the hill I entered a large village divided into two by the 
river, which here runs from east to west, but presently rpakes a 
turn. There was much mire in the street;, immense swine lay in 
the mire, who turned up their snouts at me as I passed.' W^aen 
in Welsh hats stood in the mire, ajong with men without any 
hats' at ■ ail, ; but with short, pipes 'in their mouths; they .were 
talking'' together;.; as I passed, however, 4hey held their tong8e4 
the women ' leering; contemptuously^ at^ me, the men glaring 
sullenly ; at me, and causing tobacco smok'^ to curl in my face; 
on my taking, off my hat, .however, and inquiring' the way to 'die 
MonacMog, everybody* .was civil enough, And 'twenty -foices told. 
me the. way to, the Monastery. I asked ' the. name of the river: 
,;“'TheTeivi, sir: The.Teivi.^'V V , „ 
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I give you the best I can afford. ' One must live by what one 
.sells. I do not find tliat*easy work,” ' 

“ Is this house your own? ” 

“ Oh no! I pay rent for it, and not a cheap one.” 

“ Have you a husband? ” ’ 

“ I had, but he is dead.” 

“ Have you any children? ” 

“T had three, but they are dead too, and buried with my 
husband at the Monastery,” 

“ Where is the Monastery? ” 

“ A good way farther on, at the strath beyond Rhyd Fendigaid.” 
“ What is the name of the little river by the house? ” 

“ Avon Marchnad (Market River).” 

“ Why is it called Avon Marchnad ? ” 

“ Truly, gentleman, I cannot tell you.” . 

I went on sipping my ale and finding fault with its bitterness 
till I had .finished it, when getting up I 'gave' the old lady her 
groat, 'bade her farew’ell and departed. 
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The name of the bridge? ” 

“Pont y Rhyd 'Penaigaid— the Bridge of the Blessed Ford 

Sir, 

I eroded the Bridge of the Blessed Ford, and presently leaving 
the main road I turned to" the east by a dungMl, up I naS 
lane'^parallel with the river. After proceeding a mile un thj> 
lane, amidst trees and copses, and crossing a little brook which 
runs into the Teivi, out of which I drank, I saw before me in 
the midst of a field, in which were tombstones and broken ruin^ 
a rustic-looking church; a farm-house stood near it, in the gardS 
of wbch stood the framework of a large gateway. I crossed <wS 
into the churchyard, ascended a green mound, and looked abont 
me. I was now m the very midst of the Monachlog Ystrad Flur 
the celebrated monastery of Strata Florida, to which in old tim« 
Popish pilgrims from all parts of the world repaired. The seZ 
was solemn and mpressive : on the north side of the riv& a larse 
Mky hill looked down upon the ruins and the church, and on 
the souA side, some way behind the farmhouse, was anotW 
which did the same. Rugged mountains formed the background 
of the valley to the east, down from which came murmurinp- the 
^leet but shallow Teivi. Such is the scenery which su^S 
at remains of Strata Florida: those scanty broken ruins com- 
pose all which remains of that celebrated monastery, in which 
kings, saints and mitred abbots were buried, and in which, or in 
Mtoe precincts, was burned Dafydd Ab Gwilym, the greatest 
genius of the Cimbnc race and one of the first poets of the WoS 
-xftcr stan^ng for some time on the mound I descended, and 
went up to thfe church. I f^und the door fastened, but obt^S 
through a window a tolerable view of the interior, which pre- 
sented an appearance of the greatest simplicity. I then strolled 
about the churchyard looking at the tombstLes, which were 
humble enough Md for thp most part modern. I would give 
to know whereabouts in this neighbourhood 
Ab Gwilym lies That, however, is a secret that no one can 
reveal ).o me. At length I came to a yew-tree which stood just 
by the northern wall which is at a slight distance from the Tdvi 

SrS wilieh stood in 

the churchyard, and appeared to be the oldest of the two. Who 

planted over Ab 

T 1 and which Gruffydd Gryg wrote an ode ^ 

thattherewasjiistapossi'- 

S GiSddTrv h r T: however, the beLon 

^''^otly the effect which he 
or the force of wind had splitten 

^rt of rfnT *at thouji one 

part of It looked strcjig and blooming, the other was white and 
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spectra!. Nevertheless, relying on tlioi possibility of its being the 
sacred tree, I behaved just as I shoulS h^e done had I been 
quite certain of the fact : Takinf off my hat I knelt down and 
kissed its root, repeating lines from Grufiydd*Gryg, with which 
I blended some of my own in order to accommodate what I said 
to present circumstances: . 


^ O tree of yew, which here I spy, 

By Ystrad Flur’s blest monastery, 
Beneath thee lies, by cold Death bound, 
The tongue for sw'eetness once renown’d. 


' Better for thee thy boughs to wave. 
Though scath’d, above Ab Gwilym’s grave 
Than stand in pristine glory drest 
Where some ignobler bard doth rest; 

Fd rather hear a taunting rhyme 
From one who’ll live through endless time, 
Than hear my praises chanted loud 
By poets of the vulgar crowd.” 


I had left the churchyard, and was standing netar a kindL of 
garden, at some little distance from the farmhouse, gazing about 
me and meditating, when a man came up attended by a large 
dog. He had rather a youthful look^ was of the middle size and 
dark complexioned. He was respectably drest, except that upon 
his head he wore a common hairy cap. 

“ Good evening,” said I to him Welsli. 

“ Good evening, gentleman,” said he in the same language. 

“ Have you much English ? ” said I. 

“ Very little; I can only speak a few words.” 

‘‘ Are you a farmer ? ” 

Yes! I farm the greater part ol the Strath.” 

I suppose the land is very good here ? ” 

Why do you suppose so? ” 

“ Because the monks built their house here in the old time, and 
liie monks never built their houses except on good land.”^ 

“ Well, I must say the land is^ood; indeed I do not think 
there is any so good in Shire Aberteifi.” 

“ I suppose you are surprised to see* me here; I came IB see 
, the old^ Monachlog.” , . ^ ' ^ ■ 

“ Yes, gentleman ! I saw you locking about it.” 

“ Am 1 welcome to see it? ” 

“ Cucfcsawl gwr boneddig, croesaw! ,many, many welconies 
to you, gentleman!,” ^ 


’ Do many people come to see the moimstery?^” 


’ii^ 
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- F-ciww.— Yes! :many gei^tMolks come to see it in the summef 
time. , *» . « 

Mjseif, — It is a poor place nor!\^ 

Ftefi'f.— -Very poor. I wonder any gentlefolks come to look 
at it. « 

It \¥as a wonderful place once ; you merely see : the 
ruins of it now. It was pulled down at the Reforrnation. 

Farmer. — ^Why was it pulled down then ? 

Myself . — Because it was a house of idolatry to which people 
used to resort by hundreds to worship images. Had you lived 
at that time you would have seen people down on their knees 
before^ stocks and stones, worshipping them, kissing them and 
repeating pennillion to them. 

Farmer. — What fools! Hov/ thankful I am that I live in wiser 
da>s. _ If such things were going on in the old Moiiachlog it was 
high time to pull it down. ^ 

Myself. — What kind of a rent do you pay for your land ? 

Farmer . — Oh, rather a stiffisli one. 

A'lyself — Two pound an acre ? 

Two pound an acre! I wish I paid no more! 

Well! I think that would be quite enough. ' In the 
time of the "old monastery you might have had the land at two 
shillings an acre. 

^ Farmer. Might I ? Then those couldn’t have been such bad 
times, after all ^ 

• pardon! They were horrible times---times 

m which ^ there were monks and friars and graven images, which 
people kissed amd worshipped and sang pennillion to. Better 
pay three pounds an acre and live on crusts and water in the 
present enlightened days than pay two shillings an acre and sit ■ 
down to beef and ale three times a day in the old superstitious 


Farmer. — Well, I scarcely know what to say to that. 

Myself . do you call that high hill on the other side of 
tile river? 

Farme/.~~-l call that hill Bunk Pen Bannedd, 

the source of the Teivi far from here ? 

^ amer.^ The head of the Teivi is about two miles from , here 
high up in the hills. 


kind of^laceis the Bead of the Teivi ? 

Farmer. —The head of tjje Xeivi is a' small lake about fifty yards 
long and twenty across? 

My self — Where does the Teivi run to? 

/mw.-Tyhe Teivi r^s to the sea, which it enters at a place 
which the (^mry call Aber Teivi and the Saxons Cardigan. 
nj)'j'«^.--Donh yoo^all Cardiganshire Shire Aber Teivi? 
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■ Farmer. — We do. 

Myself.’~-AYQ there many gleisiaid in*the*Teivi? 

Faiw.—Pienty, and salmon too — that is, farther down. The 
best place for salmon and gleisiaid is a place^ a great way ' down 
the stream, called Dinas Emlyn. • 

'Myself. — Do you know an animal called- Llostiydan i 
Ffifffier Nb, I ■ do not know that beast. 

Myself — There used to be many in the Teivi. 

Farmer. — ^What kind of a beast is the Llostlydan ? 

■' . Myself—- A beast with a broad tail, on which account the old 
Cumiy did call him Llostlydan. Clever beast he was; made 

■ himself house of wood in middle of the river, with two cloors, so 
that when hunter came upon him he might have good chance of 
escape.' Hunter often after him, because he had skin good to 

; make hat. 

Farther. — Ha, I wish I could catch that beast now in Teivi. 
Myself — Why so? - 

Farmer. — Because I want hat. Would make myself hat of his 
■' skin. 

Myself — Oh, you would not make yourself, a hat even if you 
had the skin. ■ . 

: Farmer. Why ' not ? Shot coney in Bunk Pen Bahedd ; made 
myself cap of his ^ skin. So, why not make hat of skin of broacftail,. 
should I catch him in Teivi? 

Alyself — How far is it to Tregarqp ? 

Farmer.-— ten = miles from here, and eight from the Rhyd; 
Fendigaid. ■ ■ 

'Myself — Must I go back to Rhyd Fendi^id toget to Tregaron ? 

■ Farmer. — You must. ■ ■ 

Jl#5;5f’//.~-Then I must be going, for the night is coming down. 
Farewell! 

Farmer. — Farvel, Saxon gentleman ! ■ 


CHAPTER 92 

Mocturml yourmy. Maes y Llyn. The figure. Earl of Leicester, 
Twm Shone Catti, The farmer and bull. Tom md the 
farmer . ; The cave. T'he threat. ^Tom a Justice. T^e %ig 
■ wigs. Tregaron % ^ ■ 

I T, was dusk by. the time I had regained the -high road by the 
village of the Rhyd. Fendigaid. - ■■<% * . ^ ^ 

As I was yet eight miles : from Tregaron, the place where I 
. intended to pass , the night, I put on my best pace. In a little time . 
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I reached a bridge over a which seemed to carry a mn 

siderable tribute to tHe Teivi. < ' 

“ What is the name of this bfidge? ” said I to a man riding 
m a cart whom I naet almost immediately after I had crossed tlie 
bridge. • 

“ Pont Vleer,” methought he said, but as his voice was husky 
and indistinct, very much like that of a person somewhat the 
worse for liquor, I am by no means positive. 

It was now very dusk, and by the time I had advanced about 
a mile farther dark night settled down, whicli compelled me to 
abate my jjace a little, more especially as the road was by no 
nieans first-rate. I had come, to the best of my computation 
about four miles from the Rhyd Fendigaid when the moon began 
partly to show itself, and presently by its glimmer I saw some 
httle way off on my right hand what appeared to be a large sheet 
of water. I went on, and in about a minute saw two oi^ three 
houses on the left, which stood nearly opposite to the object 
which I had deemed to be water, and which now appeared to be 
about fifty yards distant in a field which was separated from the 
ro5d by a slight hedge. Going up to the principal house I knocked 
and a woman making her appearance at the door, I said: ’ 

“,1 beg p^-don for troubling you, but I wish to know the 
name of this place/* 

“ Map y Llyn— The Field of the Lake,” said the woman. 

And what is the name ofifthe lake? ** said L 

■ " U place where it stands 

IS called Maos y Llyn, as I said before/* 

“ Is the lake deep? *^ said 1 .^ 

“ Very deep,** said she. 

How deep ?** said I. 

Over the tops of the houses,’* she replied. 

‘‘ Any fish in the lake? ** 

“ Oh yes! plenty/* 

What fish? ” 

‘‘ Oh, t^iere are Uysowen, and the fish we call ysgetten.” 

Eels and tench,” said I; “ anything else? ” 

not know,” said the woman; “folks say that there 
used to be queer beast in the Jake, water-cow used to come out 
at nigiit and eat people’s clover in the fields/* 

lyoh,” said I, “ that was merely some person’s cow or horse, 
turnai out at night to filHts,belly at other folks’ expense.” 

to askT” ^ woman; “ have you any more questions 

Only osre,” said I; " how far is it to Tr-egaron? ” 

„ three mile: are you going there? ” 

res, I am going to^Tregaron.” 
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Pity that you did not come a little time ago,” said the woman ; 
'■*®you might then have had pleasant dbmpany on your way; 
pleasant man stopped here tB light his pipe; he too going to 
Tregaron.” ' m 

** It doesn’t matter,” said I; ‘**1 am never happier than when 
keeping my own company.” Bidding the woman good^ night, I 
went on. The moon now shone tolerably bright, so that I could 
see my way, and I sped on at a great rate. I had proceeded nearly 
half a mile, when I thought I heard steps in advance, and presently 
saw a figure at some little distance before me. The individual, 
probably hearing the noise of my approach, soon turned round 
and stood still. As I drew near I distinguished a stout burly 
figure of a man, seemingly about sixty, with a short pipe in his 
mouth.* 

“ Ah, is it you? ” said the figure, in English, taking the pipe 
out his mouth; good evening; I am glad to see you,” Then 
shaking some burning embers out of his pipe, he put it into his 
pocket, and trudged on beside me. 

Why are you glad to see me? ” said I, slackening my pace; 
“ I am a stranger to you; at any rate, you are to me.” 

** Always glad to see English gentleman,” said the figure; 

always glad to see him.” 

** How do you know that I am an English gentleman ? ” 
said I. 

“Oil, I know English gen tlen^n at first sight; no one like 
him in the whole world,” 

“ Have you seen many English gentlemen? ” sajd I. 

“ Oh yes, have seen plenty w^eii I hat^e been up in London.” 

“ Have you been much in London ? ” 

“Oh yes; when I was a drover was up in London every 
^ month.” ■ . T. 

“ And were you much in the society of English gentlemen 
; when you were there ?” ' 

■ “ Oh yes; , a great deal.” , 

“ Whereabouts in London did you chiefiy meet them ? ” 

“ Whereabouts? Oh, in Smithfieid.” ^ 

“ Dear me 1 ” said I; “ I thought that was rather a<^i^ace for 
,, butchers than gentlemen.” , ■ 

“ Great place for gentlemen, I assure you,” said the figure; 
“ met there the finest gentleman I^ever saw in my HI#; wery 
grand, but kind and affable, like-iev^y true gentleman. Talked 
to me a great deal about Anglesey 7unts, and Welsh lefs of 
mutton, and at parting shook me by the hand, and asked me to 
look* in upon himj^if I was ever down in his par^, and'^et his 
sheep and taste 'his; ale.” ; , : , 

“ Do you ' know who he was ? ” saidT. 
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of Earl of Leicester, from county 

of Noifolk; fine old man indeed— you very muck like him— 

Speak just UQ same way.” ^ 

<> ” said I 

Oh yes j given him up a fong time, ever since domm’d rail 
road came into fashion.” ^imnu iaii. 

“And what do you do now? ” said I. * 

„ live upon my means; picked up a little 

pioperty, a few sticks, just enough for old crow to build^him nest 
witn-sometimes, however, undertake a little job for neiehbom 
mg people and get a little money. Can do everything Skmali 
way, if necei^sary; build little bridge, if asked;— Jack of all Trades 
—hve very comfortably.” «i an iiades 

“ And where do you live? ” 

‘‘ Olij not very far from Tregaron.” 

And what kind of place is Tregaron ? ” fs ' * ' 

gold^ptcr.^ place; not quite so big as London, but very 
“ What is it famed for ? ” said I. 

SfeO.5^.!?' *“** l**' *•“> TW. i„ Ml 

for^ny thing else? ” 

f®“ed for great man, clever thief, Twm Shone 
Catti, who was born there.” ■iv-'m onone 

■* “ I; “whcididhelive?” 

“ A ‘"'o hundred year.” 

“ Ee hung? ” 

died r,V?®’ thic^hung. Twm Shone clever thief- 

died rich man, justice of the peace and mayor of Brecon ” ’ 

'■ -« 

funn?fpl!«^”^ ^one Catti vej-y different from other thieves- 
so thev good-natured that everybody loved him-I 

very rich however, before he had become 

liim^” ^ ^ marrying great lady who fell in love with 

rich^lhpr '^o^W. He became 

woidd hS had he remained poor they 

Web rimT of all his fun and good natum 

eh, can t you teU me som# of the things he did? ’’ 

Shone **'*“*'>'• in time of fair Tom 

‘ Master^’ savs^he ‘T ‘''OMmonger’s shop in Llandovery, 
potf please & show mr^me Z tfae^”*^ porridge 

SiTand loote" "P 

. t rgund. , This looks very good porridge pot,’ said 
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tMiikit will .suit me.’ Then teturns it round and round 
again, and at last lifts it above his head and'^peeks into it. ‘ Ha, 
ha,’ says he;; ‘' this won’t do; I s%e one hole here. What mean 
you be wanting to sell article like this to stranger? ’ Says the 
Ilian, there be no hole in it.’ * But i!here is,’ says Tom, holding 
it up and peeking into it again; ’ I see the hole quite plain. 'Take 
it and look into^'it yourself.’ So the man takes the pot, and having 
held it up and peeked in, ‘ as I hope to be saved,’ says he, * I can 
see no hole.’ Says Tom, ‘ good man, if you put your head in, 
you will find that there is a hole.’ So the man tries to put iij his 
head, but having some difficulty, Tom lends him a helping hand 
by jamming the pot quite down over the man’s face, then whisking 
up the other pots Tom leaves the shop, saying as he goes, “ Friend, 
I suppose you now see that there is a hole in the pot, otherwise 
how could you have got your head inside ? ” 

“ Very good,” said I; can you tell us something more about 
Twill Shone Catti? ” 

•'‘Oh yes; can tell you plenty about him. The farmer at 
Newton, just one mile beyond the bridge at Brecon, had one 
very fine bull,- but with a very short tail. Says Tom to himseifi 
' By God’s nails and blood I will steal the farmer’s bull, and then 
sell it to him for other ^buli in open market-place.’ .^^hen Tq|ii 
makes .one fine tail, just for all the world such a tail as the bull 
ought to have had, then goes by night to the farmer’s stall at 
Newton, steals away the bull, and tbipn sticks to the bull’s short 
stump the fine bull’s tail which he himself had made. The next 
market day he. takes the bull to the market-place at Brecon and 
calls out: ‘Very fine bull this, \^^o wiilTouy thy fine bull?’ 
Quoth the farmer who stood nigh at hand, ‘ That very much 
like' my Bull, which thief stole t’other night; T think I can swear 
to-Mni.’ Says Tom,' ‘ What do you mean? This bull is not your 
bull, but mine.’' Says the farmer,. ‘ I could swear that this, is my 
bull but for the tail. The tail of my bull was short, but the tail 
of this is long. I would fain . know whether the tail of this be real or 
not.’ ‘ You would? ’ says Tom; ‘ well, so' you shall.’ Thereupon 
he whips out big knife and cuts ' off the bull’s tail, some little 
way above where the false tail was join on. ' ‘ Ha, ha,’ said^^m, 
.as the bull’s ,stum,p of'- tail bled, aqd the bit .of tail bled too to^ 
.. wiiicli the .false dali .was stuck, and the bull kicked and bellowed. 

‘ What say you now?. Is it a true tail ijr no? ’ By my 
says the '' farmer, ‘ I: see that the tail-iis % true, tail, and that the 
bull is ;not mine. I beg pardon for thinking -ehat. he -was.’ '-‘ Begging., 

. pardon,’ says Tom, ‘;is ".all very well ; . but vdil; you .-buy the bull ? ;* ; 
‘ No,’ s.»d' the farmer.;® M should be loth ^to buy.a buM with^al, 
cut off. close to the rump.’:' ‘.Ha., ’-says Tom; '‘ who made me cut 
off the tail but, yourself? /Did you not forc^me tq^do so in order 
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to clear my character? Jfew as you made me cut .off my huIFs 
tail, I will make ycfu bCiy my bull without his tail’ ‘ Yes, yes ® 
cried the mob; ‘ as he forced ^ou to cut off the tail, do you now 
force him to buy the bull without the tailF Says the farmer 
® What do you ask for the bull? ’ Says Tom, I ask for, him ten 
poui>d/ Says the farmer, ‘ I will give you eight/ VNo/ says 
Tom; ‘ you shall give me ten, or I will have yoh up before the 
justice/ ‘ That is right,’ cried the mob. ‘ If he won’t pay you 
ten pound, have him up before the justice/ Thereupon the 
farmer, becoming frightened, pulled out the ten pounds and 
gave it for his own bull to Tom Shone Catti, who wished him 
joy of his bargain. As the farmer was driving the bull away he 
paid to Tom: ‘Won’t you give me the tail? ’ ‘ No,’ said Tom; 
‘ I shall keep it against the time I steal another bull with a short 
tail ’ ; and thereupon he runs off.” 

“ A clever fellow,” said I; “ though it was rather «"cruel in 
him to cut off the poor bull’s tail. Now, perhaps, you will tell 
me how he came to marry the rich lady? ” 

“ Oh yes; I will tell you. One day as he was wandering about, 
dressed quite like a gentleman, he heard a cry, and found one 
very fine lady in the hands of one highwayman, who would have 
robbed and murdered her. Tom kills the highwayman and con- 
ducts^ the lady home to her house and her husband, for she was a 
married lady. Out of gratitude to Tom for the service he has 
done, the gentleman and Igdy invite him to stay with them. The 
gentleman, who is a great gentleman, fond of his bottle and 
hunting, tajces mightily to Tom for his funny sayings, and because 
Tom’s a goodband St a glass when at table, and a good hand at 
a leap when in field; the lady also takes very much to Tom, 
because he one domm’d handsome fellow, with plenty of wit and 
what they call boetry, — for Tom amongst other things was no 
bad boet, and could treat a lady to pennillion about her face and 
her ancle, and the tip of her ear. At last Tom goes away upon 
his wanderings, not, howwer, before he has got one promise 
from the lady, that if ever she becomes disengaged she will 
become liis wife. Well, after some time the lady’s husband dies 
and^aves her all his property, so that all of a sudden she finds 
herself one great independent lady, mistress of the whole of 
Strath Feen, one fair and pleasant valley far away there over the 
Fas^rn hills ; by the To^vey ; on the*" borders of Shire Car. Tom, 
as soon as he hears the^nev/s of all this, sets off for Strath Feen 
and asks the lady to perform* her word; but the lady, who finds 
l^nelf one great and independent lady, and moreover does not 
quite like ^he idea of marrying one thief, for she had learnt who 
Tom was, does hum and hah, and at length begs to be excused, 
because she has changed her mind. Tom begs and entreats, but 
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quite in vain, til! at last she tells liim*%D go away and not trouble 
her any more. Tom goes away, but does n5t yet lose hope. He 
takes up his quarters in one stran^ little cave, nearly at 'the top of 
one wild hill, very much like sugar loaf, whioh does rise above 
the^'Towey,' just within Shire Gar, have seen the cave myself 
which is still ^called Ystafell Twin. Shone Catty. • Very -^queer 
cave it is, in strange situation: steep rock just above it, Towey 
river roaring below. There Tom takes up his quarters, and from 
there he often sallies forth, in hope of having interview with fair 
lady and making her alter her mind, but she will have nothing 
to do with him, and at last shuts herself up in her house and will 
not go out. Well, Tom nearly loses all hope; he, however, 
determines to make one last effort; so one morning he goes to 
the house "and stands before the door, entreating with one loud 
and lamentable voice that the lady will see him once more, because 
he is come to bid her one eternal farewell, being about to set off 
for the wars in the kingdom of France. Well, the lady who hears 
all he says relents one little, and showing herself at the window 
before which are very strong iron bars, she says: ‘ Here I ami 
whatever you have to say, say it quickly and go your way,* Says 
Tom: ‘ I am come to bid you one eternal farewelj, and have 
but one last slight request to make, which is that y^u vouchsefe 
to stretch out of the window your lily-white hand that I may 
impress one last burning kiss of love on the same,* Weil, the lady 
hesitates one little time; at last, ha'^ng one woman’s heart, she 
thinks she may grant him this last little request, and stretching 
her hand through the bars, she says: ‘ Wfell, tb^ere’s my hand, 
kiss it once and begone.* Forthwi^i Tom, seizing her wrist with 
his left hand, says: ‘ I have got you now, apd will never let you 
go till you swear to become my wife.* ‘ Never,* •said the lady, 
® %viil I become the wife of one thief,* and strives with all her 
might to pull her hand free, but caAnot, for the left hand of Tom 
is more strong than the right of* other man. Thereupon Tom 
with his right hand draws forth his sword, and with one dreadful 
shout does exclaim: * Now will you swear to become fny wife, 
for if you don’t, by God’s blood and nails, I will this rm^ent 
smite off your hand with this sword.’ Then the lady being very 
much frightened and having one sneaking kindness for Tom, 
who, though he looked very fieixe, locked also very hancl»iTfe, 
said: ® Well, well! a promise is a prqmiip; I promised to become 
your wife, and so I will; I swear* I willt by ail I hold holy*! 
swear ; so let go my hand, which you have almost pulled off, and 
come iA and welcome^. ” So Tom lets gopher hand, amd theTady 
opens her doqr, and before night they were married, and in less 
than one month Tom, being now very Mh anc^ lord^ of Ystrad 
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Feen, was made justice pf 4lie peace and chairman at c|uarter' 
session.” ' ,/ * 

“ And what kind of justice of the peace did Tom make? ” ■■ 
“ Owj the very- best justice of the peace that there ever was, 
lie made the old saying go'od: you must set one thief to catch 
one thief. He had not been a justice for three year' before there 
was not a thief in Shire, Brecon nor in Shire Gaij for ,they also 
made him justice of Carmarthenshire, and a child might wa%' 
through the country quite safe with a purse of gold in its hand. 
He said that as he himself could not have a finger in the pie, he 
would take care nobody else should. And yet he was not one 
bloody justice either; never hanged thief without giving him' a 
chance to reform; but when he found him quite hardened he 
would say: ‘ Hang up de rogue! ’ Oh, Tom was not a very hard 
man, and had one grateful heart for any old kindness which had 
been shown him. One day as Tom sat on de bench with, other 
big wigs, Tom the biggest wig of the lot, a man was brought up 
charged with stealing one bullock. Tom no sooner cast eye on 
the man than he remembered him quite well. Many years before 
Ibm had stole a pair of oxen, which he wished to get through 
the town of Brecon, but did not dare to drive them through, for 
at Jhat very, time there was one warrant out against Tom at 
Brecon for something he had done. So Tom stands with his oxen 
on the road, scratching his head and not knowing what to do. At 
length there comes a maj? along the road, making towards 
Brecon, to whom Tom says: ‘ Honest man, I want these two 
oxen to be ..driven to such arrd such a public-house two miles 
beyond Brecon^ I would drive them myself only I have business 
to do elsewhere of more importance. Now if you will drive them 
for me there and wa4t till I come, which will not be long, I will 
give you a groat.’ Says the man: ‘ I will drive them there for 
nothing, for as my way lies past that same public-house I can 
easily afford to do so.V So Tom leaves the oxen with the 'man, ' 
and by rough and roundabout road makes for the public-house 
beyond Brecon, where he finds the man waiting with the oxen, 
who hands them over to him and goes on Ms way. Now, in the 
man^a ought up before him and the other big wigs on the bench 
for stealing the bullock, Tom does recognize the man who had 
done him that same good tuim. Well! the evidence was heard 
against the man, and it soon appeared '.quite clear /that the man , 
did really steal the bullock^ Says the other big wigs to Tom: 
‘I'he fact has been proved quite clear. ,:Wliat ,have :,we now, to 
do but to adshudge at once that the domm’d thief be hung? ’ 
Kut Tom, ^uho remembered that the man bad once done him one 
good turn, had made up his mind to save the man. So says he 
to the other big wigs: ‘ My very worthy esteemed friends and 
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coadshutors,. I :do agree -vy^tli- you that the fact lias' 

been proved clear enoughj but with respect to de man, I should 
be yery.miich grieved should, he*be hung for tins one fact, for l’ 
did know him long time ago, and did find him’tO:be one dpmm’d, 
honest man iii one transaction which I had with him. So' my 
wordy and esteemed friends and, coadshutors I should estlem it' 
one great favour if you, would adshudge that the man should be 
let off this one time. If, however, you deem it inexpedient to let 
the man off, then of course the man must be hung, for I shall not 
presume to set my opinions and judgments against your opihions 
and judgments, which are far better than my own.’ Then the 
nther big wigs did look very big and solemn, and did shake 
'their heads and did whisper to one another that they' were afraid 
the matter could not be done. At last, however, they did come 
to the ^conclusion that as Tom had ,said, that he had known the 
fellow once to be one domm’d honest man, and as they had a 
great regard for Tom, who was one' domm’d good magistrate 
and highly respectable gentleman with whom they were going 
to dine the next day — ^for Tom I must tell you was in the ha|^it 
of giving the very best dinners in all Shire Brecon— it might not 
foe incompatible with the performance of their du^y to let tie 
man off this one time, seeing as how the poor fellow had probs^ly 
merely made one slight little mistake. Well: to make the matter 
short, the man was let off with only a slight reprimand, and left 
the court. Scarcely, however, had he gone twenty yards, when 
Tom was after him, and tapping him on the shoulder, said: 

‘ Honest friend, a word with you! ’ Then tfee man tiil’ning round, 
Tom said: ‘ Do you know me, prayi? ’ * I think I do, your honour ’ 
said the man. * I think your honour was one of the big wigs, who 
were just now so kind as to let me off.’ ‘ I was «o,’ said Tom; 

‘ and it is well for you that I was the biggest of those big wigs 
before whom you stood placed, oth«^:wise to a c^tainty you would 
have been hung up on high; but did you ever see me before this 
affair ? ’ ‘ No, your honour,’ said the man, * I don’t remember 
ever to have seen your honour before.’ Says Tom, * Don’t you 
remember one long time ago driving a pair of oxen Jj^ough 
Brecon for a man who stood scratching his head on the rdad? ’ 

® Oh yes,’ says the man; ‘ I do*remember that well enough.’ 

* Well,’ said Tom; ‘ I was. that man. I had stolen that pair ^of 
oxen, and I dared not drive them thi^ugh Brecon. You drove 
them Tor me; and for doing me th^t gt)od turn I have this day, 
saved your life, I was thief then,’ but am now big wig. I am 
Twm Shone Catti. Now looked I have saved your life thi^o^^e 
time, l?ut I can never® save it again. Shomld you ever be brought 
up before me* again, though but for stealing one kid, I will hang 
you as high as ever; Haman w:as hung, ^ne w«rd- more': ' here; 
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are five pieces of gold, "lake them: employ them well, and 
reform as I have done, and perl^^ips in time you may become one 
big wig, like myself.’ Well: the man took the money, and laid 
it out to the best advantage, ^nd became at last so highly respect- 
able character that they made him constable. And now mv 
gentleman, we are close upon Tregaron.” ’ ^ 

After descending a hill we came to what looked a small suburb 
and presently crossed a bridge over the stream, the waters of 
which sparkled merrily in the beams of the moon which was 
now shining bright over some lofty hills to the south-east. Beyond 
the bridge was a small market-place, on the right-hand side of 
which stood an ancient-looking church. The place upon the 
whole put me very much in mind of an Andalusian village over 
hung by its sierra. “ Where is the inn ? ” said I to my companion' 
Yonder it be, ’ said he, pointing to a large house ^at the 
farther end of the market-place. “ Very good inn that— Talbot 
Arms— where they are always glad to see English gentlemans ” 
Then touching his hat, and politely waving his hand, he turned 
on- one side, and I saw him no more " 


CHAPTER 93 

Tregai on Church. The minister. Good morning, Tom Shone’ s 
disguises. Tom and the lady. Klim and Catti 

T EXPERIENCED Very good entertainment at the Tregaron Inn 
1 had an excellent supper and a very comfortable bed I arose 
at about eight in the morning. The day was dull and mistv 
After breakfast, according to my usual fashion, I took a stroll to 
see about. The town, which' is very small, stands in a vallev 
near some wild hills called the Berwyn, like the range to the 
south of Llangollen. The stream, which runs through it and 
which fans into the Teivi at a little distance from the town is 
called^e Brennig, probably because it descends from the Berv^n 
hills. These southern Berwyns form a very extensive mountain 
region, extending into Brecon and Carmarthenshire, and contain 
withig them, as I long subsequently found, some of the wildest 
solitudes and most romandc scenery in Wales. High up amidst 
them, at about five mdes from Tegaron, is a deep broad lake 
which constitutes the source of the Towy, a very beautiful stream 
wbsc i after ^any turnings and receiving tlie waters of numerous 
small streams, discharges _ itself into Carmarthen Bay. 

I did not fail to pay a visit to Tregaron church. It is an antique 
building w:th a 'stone ^wer. The door being open, as the door 
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of a churcli always should be, I entered, and was kindly shown 
by the clerk, whom I met in the aisle, all about the sacred edifice. 
There was not much to be seen.^ Amongst the monuments was a 
stone tablet to John Herbert, who died 1690, » The clerk told me 
that the name of the clergyman oi Tregaron was Hughes; he 
said that he was an excellent charitable man, who preached the 
Gospel, and gave himself great trouble in educating the children 
of the poor. He certainly seemed to have succeeded in teaching 
them good manners; as I was leaving the church, I met a number 
of little boys belonging to the church school: no sooner did they 
see me than they drew themselves up in a rank on one side, and 
as I passed, took oflf their caps and simultaneously shouted 
‘r Good morning! ” 

And now something with respect to the celebrated hero of 
Tregaron, Tom Shone Gatti, concerning whom I picked up a 
good deal during my short stay there, and of whom I subsequently 
read something in printed books A 

According to the tradition of the country, he was the illegitimate 
son of Sir John Wyrm of Gwedir, by one Catharine Jones of 
Tregaron, and was born at a place called Fynnon Lidiart, close 
by Tregaron, towards the conclusion of the sixteenth centufy. 
He was baptized by the name of Thomas Jones, but ^jvas genei».lly 
called Tom Shone Gatti, that is Tom Jones, son of Gatti, or 
Catharine. His mother, who was a person of some little education, 
brought him up, and taught him to iread and wite. His life, till 
his eighteenth year, was much like that of other peasant boys; 
he kept crows, drove bullocks, and learned to plough and harrow, 
but always showed a disposition to .roguery and mischief. Between 
eighteen and nineteen, in order to free himself and his mother 
from the poverty which they had long end\ired, }ie adopted the 
profession of a thief, and soon became celebrated through the 
whole of Wales for the cleverness an^ adroitness which he exercised 
in his calling; qualities in which he appears to have trusted much 
more than in strength and daring, though well endowed with 
both. His disguises were innumerable, and all impejiietrable; 
sometimes he would appear as an ancient crone; sometimes as 
a begging cripple; sometimes as a broken soldier. Tho^h by 
no means scrupulous as to what* he stole, he was particularly 

^ Amongst others a kind of novel called “ The Adventures of Twm Shon Catty, a 
Wild Wag of Wales.” It possesses considerable Utemy merit, tlie language beii% pure, 
and many of the descriptions graphic. By far the greater part of it, however, would 
serve for the life of any young Welsh peasant, ^uitelis well as for that of Twm Slyne 
Gatti. Its grand faul t is endeavouring to invest* Twm Sbbne with a character of honesty, 
and to make his exploits appear rather those of a wild young waggish fellow than of 
a robber. This was committing a great mistake. When people take up the lives of bad 
charactegs the more rogueries and villanies they find, the better are tkey pleas^, ahd 
they are very much disappointed and consider themselves defrauded by any attempt 
to apologize for the actions of the heroes. If the thieves should chance to have reformed, 
the respectable readers wish to hear nothing of their reformation till just at the close 
of the book, when they are very happy to have done them eve^ 
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addicted to horse and ca|.tb' stealing, and was no less successful 
in altering the appearance of animals than his own, as he would 
frequently sell cattle to the ve?y persons from whom he had 
stolen them, after they had been subjected to such a metamor- 
phosis,^ by means of dyes and the scissors, that recognition was 

quite ifhpossible. Various attempts were made to apprehend him 

but all without success; he was never at home to people who 
particularly wanted him, or if at home he looked anything but 
the person they came in quest of. Once a strong and resolute 
man, 'a farmer, who conceived, and very justly, that Tom had 
abstracted a bullock from his stall, came to Tregaron well armed 
in order to seize him. Riding up to the door of Tom’s mother, he 
saw an aged and miserable-looking object, with a beggar’s staff 
and wallet, sitting on a stone bench beside the doof. “Does 
Tom Shone Catti live here?” said the farmer. “Oh yes- he 
lives here,” replied the beggar. “ Is he at home? ” “ C& yes 
he is at home.” “ Will you hold my horse whilst I go in Ld 
speak to him? ” “ Oh yes, I will hold your horse.” Thereupon 
the man dismounted, took a brace of pistols out of his holsters 
gave the cripple his horse’s bridle and likewise his whip, and 
entered the Jiouse boldly. No sooner was he inside than the 
heggar, or rather dom Shone Catti, for it w^as he, jumped on 
the horse’s back, and rode away to the farmer’s house which was 
some ten miles distant, altering his dress and appearance as he 
rode along, having various^ articles of disguise in his wallet 
Arriving at the house he told the farmer’s wife that her husband 
was in the gleatest trouble, and wanted 6fty pounds, which she 
was to send by him, and that he came mounted on her husband’s 
horse, and brought ^his whip, that she might know he was 
authorized to receive the money. The wife seeing the horse and 
the whip, delivered the money to Tom without hesitation, who 
forthwith made the best of his-way to London, where he sold the 
horse, and made himself merry with the price, and with what 
he got from the farmer’s wife, not returning to Wales for several 
months. oThough Tom was known by everybody to be a thief 
0*1 '’S’T good terms with the generality 
ot his^neighbours, both rich and poor. The poor he conciliated 
by being very free of the money which he acquired by theft and 
robb^y, and with the rich he ingratiated himself by humorous 
jesting, at which he was tr proficient, and by being able to sing 
c Jongth) ^eitfg an extremely good-looking young 

leUow, he induced a wealthy Itfdy to promise to marry him. This 
lady^s represented by some as a widow, and by others as a virgin 

heiress. After some time, however, she refused to perform her 
promise and barred her doors against him. Tom. retired to a 
cave on thp sidg of a..gteep wild hill near the lady’s house, to 
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wliicli lie frequently repaired, and haying induced her to 

stretcii tier hand to him through^ the window bars, under the ^ 
pretence that he wished to imprint a parting kiss upon it, he won 
her by seizing her hand and threatepjing to cuf it off' unless she 
performed' her' promise. Then, as "everything .at the time at 
which he lived cpuM be done by means of money, he soon obtamed 
for himself a general pardon, and likewise a commission as justice' 
of the peace, which he held to the time of his death, to the satis- 
faction of everybody except thieves and ili-doers, against whom 
he waged incessant war, and with whom he was admir^ly 
qualified to cope, from the knowledge he possessed of . their ■ 
ways and habits, from having passed so- many years of his life 
in the exercise of the thieving trade. In his youth he was much 
addicted to poetry, and a great many pennillion of his composi- 
tion, cl%fly on his own thievish exploits, are yet recited by the 
inhabitants of certain districts of the shires of Brecon, Carmarthen, 
and ' Cardigan. ■ 

Such is the history or rather the outline of the history of Twm 
Shone Gatti. Concerning the actions attributed to him it 
necessary to say that the greater part consist of myths which arc 
told of particular individuals of every country, from |he IndW 
Ocean to the Atlantic: for example, the story of cutting off tht 
bull’s tail is not only told of him, but of the Irish thief Delany, and 
is to be found in the Lives of Irish Rogues and Rapparees 
certain tricks related of him in the printed tale bearing his name 
are almost identical with various rogueries related in the story- 
book of Klim the Russian robber,^ and the lyiost poetfcal part dP 
Tom Shone’s history, namely, that hi which he threatens to cut 
off the hand of the reluctant bride unless she performs her promise, 
is, in all probability, an offshoot of the grand n^th of ‘‘the 
severed hand,” which in various ways figures in the stories <rf 
most nations, and which is turned totconsiderable account in the 
tale of the above-mentioned Russian worthy Klim. 


CHAPTER 94 ■ ^ 

♦ ' 

Llan :Bdewi Brefi: Pelagim Heresy, Hu Gadarn, God^ qf 
agriculture. The silver cup, Rude^ahlet 

* ■ f 

I T was about eleven o’clock in the morning when I started from 
Tregaron^ the sky was still cloudy and heavy, I took the 
to Lampeter, distant aliout eight miles, intending, however, to 
;g6 much 'farther ere I stopped' for' the night. ' 'The road lay nearly " 

^ Skazka ’0"K.linlHe. ' Moscow, 1^9. » 
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south-west. I passed by Aber Coed, a homestead near the bottom 
of a dingle down which runs a brook into the Teivi, which flows 
here close by the road; thei by Aber Carven, where another 
brook disembogues. Aber^ as perhaps the reader already knows 
is a^disemboguement, and wherever a place commences with 
Aber there to a certainty does a river flow injo the sea, or a 
brook or rivulet into a river. I next passed through Nant Derven 
and in about three-quarters of an hour after leaving Tregaron 

reached a place of old renown called Llan Ddewi Brefi. 

Elan Ddewi Brefi is a small village situated at the entrance of a 
gorge leading up to some lofty hills which rise to the east and 
belong to the same mountain range as those near Tregaron 
A brook flowing from the hills murmurs through it and at length 
finds its way into the Teivi—an ancient church stands on a little 
rising ground just below the hills, multitudes of rooks inhabit 
its steeple and fill throughout the day the air with their cawin" 
The place wears a remarkable air of solitude, but presents nothing 
of gloom and horror, and seems just the kind of spot in which 
,some quiet pensive man, fatigued but not soured by the turmoil 
of the world, might settle down, enjoy a few innocent pleasures 
make hismeace with God and then compose himself to his long 
deep. n ® 

I ! '! I It is not without reason that Llan Ddewi Brefi has been called 

a place of old renown. In the fifth century one of the most 
remarkable ecclesiastical Convocations which the world has ever 
seen was held in this secluded spot. It was for the purpose of 
refuting Certain doptrines which had for some time past caused 
much agitation in the Chi-i-ch, and which originated with one 
, Morgan, a native of North Wales, who left his country at an 

early age and repaired to Italy, where having adopted the 
appellation of Pelagius, which is a Latin translation of his own 
name Morgan, which signifies “ by the seashore,” he soon became 
noted as a theological writer. It is not necessary to enter into 
any detailed exposition of Iris opinions; it will, however, be as 
well tn state that one of the points which he was chiefly anxious 
to mciUcate was that it is possible for a man to lead a life entirely 
fre-e from sin by obeying the dictates of his own reason without 
any assistance from the grace of God — a dogma certainly to the 
.l^t degree delusive and dangerous, When the convocation met 
thwe were a great ma-ay sermons preached by various learned 
^nd eloquent dhdnes, -iiut 'nothing was produced which was pro- 
nounced by the general voice a satisfactory answer to the doctrines 
„ of;. the heresiarch. At length it was resolved to send for Dewi a 
celebrated teacher of. theology at Myny%7 in Pembrokeshire, wU 
from motives of humility had not appeared ip the assembly. 
Messengers thereforg^were dispatched to Dewi, who after repeated 
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entreaties was induced^ to repair to tbib^placje of meeting, where 
after three days’ labour in a cell li^e produced a treatise in writing 
in which the tenets of Morgan were so triumphantly overthrown 
that the convocation unanimously adppted it and sent it into the 
world with a testimony of approbation as an arjtidote to the 
heresy, and so^great was its efficacy that from that moment the 
doctrines of Morgan fell gradually into disrepute.^ 

Dewi shortly afterwards became primate of Wales, being 
appointed to the see of Minevai or Mynyw, which from that 
time was called Ty Ddewi or David’s House, a name which it 
still retains amongst the Cumry, though at present called by the 
Saxons Saint David’s. About five centuries after his death, the 
crown of canonisation having been awarded to Dewi, various 
churches were dedicated to him, amongst which was that now 
called IJian Ddewi Breh, which was built above the cell in which 
the good man composed his celebrated treatise. 

If this secluded gorge or valley is connected with a remarkable 
historical event it is also associated with one of the wildest tales 
of mythology. Here according to old tradition died one of th^ 
humped oxen of the team of Hu Gadarn. Distracted, at having 
lost its comrade, which perished from the dreadful efforts which 
it made along with the others in drawing the avant? hen or did 
i crocodile from the lake of lakes, it fled away from its master, and 
wandered about till coming to the glen now called that of Llan 
I Ddewi Brefi it fell down and perished after excessive bellowing, 
from which noise the place probably derived its name of Brefi, 
for Bref in Gumric signifies a mighty bellowkig or ]owmg. Horns 
of enormous size, said to have belbnged to this humped ox or 
bison, were for many ages preserved in the phurch. 

Many will exclaim, Who was Hu Gadarn? Hu Gadarn in 
the Gwlad yr Haf or summer country, a certain region of the 
East, perhaps the Crimea, which s<iems to be a modification of 
Cumria, taught the Gumry the arts of civilised life, to build 
comfortable houses, to sow grain and reap, to tame the buffalo 
and the bison, and turn their mighty strength to pfofitabie 
account, to construct boats with wicker and the skins of ai^ais, 
to drain pools and morasses, to cut down forests, cultivate the 
vine and encourage bees, make wiite and mead, frame lutes and 
fifes and play upon them,* compose rhymes and verses, /use 
minerals and form them into various iSstruments and weapons, 
and to move in masses against their entngiies, and finally wh<^ 
the summer country became over-populated, led an immense 
multitude of his countrymen across many lands to^Britaijs; a 
country*of forests in bears, wolves,* and bisons wandered, 

and of morassfts and pools full of dreadful efync or crocodiles, a 
. , ^ Hanes Grefydd Yn NghyiriliK ■ ^ ' 
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country inhabited only by’a few savage Gauls, but which shortlw 

after the arrival of Hu and his, people became a smiling redon 

forests being thimed, bears and wolves hunted down dViS 
annUiilated, bulls and bisoijs tamed, corn planted, and p’leasLt 
cottages erected. After his death he was worshipped as the God 
of agriculture and war by the Cumry and the Gauls, The German 
paid him divine honours under the name of Heus, from whiX 
name the province of Hesse, in which there was a mighty temnlp 
devoted to him, derived its appellation. The Scandinavians 
worshipped him under the name of Odin and Gautr, the latter 
wrd a modification of Cardarn or mighty. The wild Finns 
toed him as a wizard and honoured him as a musician und^ 
toe name of Wainoemoinen, and it is very probable that he was 
toe wondrous being whom the Greeks termed Odysseus Till 
late period the word Hu amongst the Cumry was fr'eouentiv 
used to egress God— Gwir Hu, God knows, being a common 
saying. Many Welsh poets have called the Creator by the name 
of the creature, amongst others lolo Goch in his ode to the 
ploughman; me 

“ The mighty Hu who lives for ever, 
pf mead and wine to men the giver. 

The emperor of land and sea, 

And of all things that living be. 

Did hold a plough with his good hand. 

Soon as the Deluge left the land, 

^To sliw to men both strong and weak. 

The haughty-hearted and the meek, 

Of alj the arts the heaven below 
'' The noblest is to guide the plough. 

So much Tor Hu Gadarn er Hu the Mighty, whose name puts 

Almighty'^S^ 

I wem to see the chmeh. The inside was very rude and plain— 
a ro^h table covered with a faded cloth served for an altar- 
on tne right-hand side was a venerable-looking chest 

"“s ” “O I B ,i„ old ;o„o„ 

T... S; S!” *■” 

“Dear me! ” said I, “ what does the treasure consist of? ” 
on shall see, sir,” said he, and drawing a large key out of 
^cket he unlocked the chest, and taking out a cup 6f silvt 

cLS,si ^ 
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I looked at the cup. It was tolerlffly latge and of very chaste 


® wi, vciy c, 

workmanship. Graven , upon it ^vere the following words: 


‘‘ Poculum Eclesie De LXXJ^ Dewy Brefy 1574.’= 


^ Do you always keep this cup in that chest? ”"said I. ”* 

Yes, sir! we have kept it there since the cup was given to 
us by de godly Qt.ieen Elizabeth.’* 

I said nothing, but I thought to myself: I wonder how long 
a cup like this would have been safe in a crazy chest in a cdlintrv 
church in England.*" ^ 

I' kissed the sacred relic of old times with reverence and returned 
it to the old sexton. 

** What ^became of the horns of Hu Gadarn’s bull?** said J 
after % had locked the cup again in its dilapidated coffer, 

“ They did .dwindle away, sir, till they came to nothing.’* 

: '‘ Did you ever see any part of them? ” said I. 

Oh no, sir; I did never see any part of them., but one^ very 
old man who is buried here did tell me shortly before he di^d 
that he had seen one very old man who had seen pf dem one 
little tip.” ' ■ -» ■ * 

Who was the old man who said that to you? ”»said I. * 

,1 “ I will show you his monument, sir then taking me into 

a dusky pew he pointed to a small rude tablet against the church 
.wall and said: “ That is his monuilient, sir.”" 

The tablet bore the following inscription, and below it a rude 
englyn on death not worth transcribing; % ■ ’ 


Coffadwriaeth am 
Thomas Jones » 

Diweddar o’r Draws Llwyn yn;y Plwyf hwn: 
Bu farw Chwefrotf 6 fed 1830 
Yn 92 oed. 


To the Memory’- of 
Thomas Jones 

Of Traws Llwyn .(across the Grove) in this 
parish who died February the sixth,. 1830 
Aged 92. 


After copying the inscription I pfesefit^ed the old man 
trifle, and .went my way, * 


SI 
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Lampeter. The Monk Austin. The three publicatis. The tomb- 
stone. Sudden change. Trampers. A Catholic. The Bridge 
oj' Twrch ^ 


T he country between Llan Ddewi and Lampeter presented 
nothing remarkable, and I met on the road nothing worthy 
of being recorded. On arriving at Lampeter I took a slight 
refreshment at the inn, and then went to see the college which 
stands a little way to the north of the town. It was founded by 
Bishop Burgess in the year 1820, for the education of youtite 
intended for the ministry of the Church of England. It is a neat 
quadrate edifice with a courtyard in which stands a large stone 
basin. From the courtyard you enter a spacious dining-hall 
over the door of which hangs a well-executed portrait of the 
good bishop.T From the hall you ascend by a handsome staircase 
to the library! a large and lightsome room, well stored with books 
in various languages. The grand curiosity is a manuscript Codex 
containing a Latin synopsis of Scripture which once belono-ed to 
the monks of Bangor Is Coed. It bears marks of blood with 
which it was sprinkled when the monks were massacred by the 
heathen Saxons,-at thcrinstigation of Austin, the Pope’s missionary 

in Britain. The number of stifdents seldom exceeds forty. ^ 

It might be about,half-past two in the afternoon when I left 
Lampeter. I passed over a bridge, taking the road to Llandovery 
which, however, I had no intention of attempting to reach that 
-night, as it was considerably^ upwards of twenty miles distant 
The road lay, seemingly, due east. After walking very briskly 
for about an hour I came to a very small hamlet consisting of not 
more thdh six or seven houses; of these three seemed to be 
public;ihouses, as they bore large flaming signs. Seeing three 
shabby-looking fellows standing chatting with their hands in 
their pockets, I stopped and intiuired in English the name of the 
placer 

“ Pen- somethmg,” sam one of them, who had a red face and 
a Ihrge carbuncle on his'^nose^ which served to distinguish him 
from his companions, who though they had both very rubicund 
lac^es^had carbuncles. 

“ It seems rather a smSU place to maintaimthree public-houses ” 
said I; “ how do the publicans manage to live ?” '• * 

“ Oh, tofcrabi/ well,-rir;^ we get bread and cheese and have a 
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groat in our pockets.- No great reason to complain; have we, 
neighbours?*’ , 

‘‘ No! no great reason to cSmplain,” said the other two. 

“ Dear me ! ” said I ; "are you the pubScans ? ” 

“We are, sir,” said- the man with the carbuncle on his nose, 

“ and shall jpe each of us glad to treat -you to a* pint in* his own 
■house in order to' welcome you to Shire Car — shan’t we, neigh- 
bours?” 

“ Yes, in truth we shall,” said the other two. 

^ “ By Shire Gar,” said I, “ I suppose you meaif Shire 
Cardigan ? ” 

“ Shire 'Cardigan! ” said the man; “ no- indeed; by Shire 
Gar is meant Carmarthenshire. Your honour ■ has left beggarly ^ 
Cardigan some-way: behind you. Gome, your honour, come and 
have,^ a: pint; this is my house,” said he, pointing to one of the 
buildings. 

: “ But,” said I, “ I suppose if I drink at your expense you will ■ 
expect to drink at mine? ” 

“ Why, we can’t say that we shall have any objection, jour 
honour; -I think we . will arrange the matter in this way: . we 
will go into my house, where we will each of us tre|t , your honour 
with a pint,, and for each pint we treat your honour witl>your ,, 
honour shall treat us with one.” 

“ Do you mean each? ” said I. 

V “ Why, yes! your honour, for f pint amongst three would be* 
rather a short allow, ance.” ■ , 

“ Then it would come to this,” ■ saitj. I, “ I , should receive 
three pints from you three, and you three. would receive nine 
from me,” 

Just so, your honour;. I see your honour is already reckoner.” 

; “ I know how much three times three make,” said I-, ■ ■ W-d^ 
thank you kindly, , but I must feline your offer ;, I am bound 
on a journey”., 

-“ Where are you, bound to, master?- , 

“ To Llandovery,, but if I can find an inn a few i^iles farther 
on I: shall stop there for the night.” - 

■ “ Then you will put up at the. * Pump Saint,’ master; well, 
you can have your three pints h«re and your three pipes too, and 
yet get easily there by se&^en. Gome in, master, come in If you 
take my advice you will think of ymr pint and your pipe and 
.let , all., the - rest go to,' the devil.” , , , ; « ' , 

“ Thank you,” said I, “ but I can’t*accept your invitation, I 
must be off”; and in spite of yet more pressing solicit^io^s I : 
wenf on. ., - - - ,■,„ ; , , , , ., , .. - 

I had not gone far when I came to a point where the road 
parted into two; just at the point ^ l^use^nd premises 

/* : • ,, • 
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belonging apparently j.o a- Stonemason, as a great many piec« 
of half-cut granite were standing about, and not a few tomh 
stones. I stopped, and looked at one of the latter. It was to th^ 
memory of somebody who died at the age of sixty-six anri 
,the bottom bor? the -following bit ofpoetty: ^ > and at 

“ Ti ddaear o ddaear ystyria mewn braw, 

Mai daear i ddaear yn fuan a ddaw; 
a ddaear mewn ddaear raid aros bob darn 
Nes daear o ddaear gyfrodir i farn.” 

“ Thou earth from earth reflect with anxious mind 
That earth to earth must quickly be consigned 

And earth in earth must lie entranced enthralled 

TiU earth from earth to judgment shall be called.^, 

“ What conflicting opinions there are in this world ’’ said T 
after I had copied the quatrain and translated it. “ The nnh!;...,,! 
yonder tells me to think of my pint and pipe and let ever^S 
els^go to the devil, and the tombstone here tells me toTe&ea 
with^dread-.a inuch finer expression by the bye than refect 
► with amaous ifiind, as I have got it— that in a very little time I 
must die, and he m the ground till I am called to judgment 
- f T’ the tombstone or the publican? ^v' 

I should say the tombstone 'decidedly. The publican is tir! 
sweeping when he tells you to think of your pint and pipe afe 
nothmg^else. A^mt and pipe are good things. I don’t^smoke 

^ ^ ^ *'"8 them who like 

certajnly things worth being thought of in this 
world besides a pint and pipe— hills and dales, woods and rivers 
for exampl^eath and judgment too are worthy now and then 
of very serious thought. So it won’t do to go with the pubfe«n 

of ? f® length. It tells you to tiii4 

of death end judgment — and assuredly we ought to think of 

fe^h howler, teU you to think^of iSotWnf bf 

death and judgment and to eschew evei 7 innocent pleasure 
A«thm yo^ reach. If it did it« would be I tomb^t^e S L 
sw^pipg m what It says as the publican, who tells you to think 
^your pint and pipe aniT let everything else go to the devil 
"a^WKest course evidently^is th blend the whole of the philosophy 

SflSSnriXt ® PMosophy of thlpublLn 

^o. swnethmg more, to enjoy one’s pint and pipe and other 

innocent pleasures, and to think every now and then of 'death 

ai^ jui^ent that is what I intend to do, and indeed is what 

IhavedonerfortkelastJ^iirtyyeare.” “ mceea is wJiat 
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I went on—desolate hills rose on tHb»east, the way I was going,, 
but on the south, were ^beautiful hillocks adorned with trees and 
hedge-rows. I- was soon amongst the desolate hills, which then 
I looked more desolate than they did ast a distarfbe. They, were of 

I a wretched russet colour, and exhibited no .other signs of life 

1 and cultivation than here and there a miserable lieid and vile- 

j looking hovel; and if there was here nothing to cheer the eye 

; there was also nothing to cheer the ear. There were no songs of 

r birds, no voices of rills; the only sound I heard was the lowing 

of a wretched bullock from a far-off slope. « 

■ I went on slowly and heavily; at length I got to the top of this 
I ■ wretched range — then what a sudden change! Beautiful hills in 
the far east, a fair valley below me, and groves and woods on 
each side df the road which led down to it. The sight filled my 
veins with fresh life, and I descended this side of the hill as 
merrily’ as I had come up the other side despondingly. About 
j half-way down the hill I came to a small village. Seeing a public- 
j house .1 went up to it, and inquired in English of some people 
within the name of the village. 

j Doiwen,*’ said a dark-faced young fellow of about four-anS- 

;i , twenty. ^ * ' * 

And what is the name of the valley ? ” said I. » « 

I ‘VDoiwen,*’ was the answer, the valley is named after the 
■[ village.” 

1 “ You mean that the village is n^ned after the valley,” said 

; I, “ for Doiwen means fair valley.” 

** It may be so,” said the young fellow, don’t4:now much 
here.” * * ■ 

Then after a moment’s pause he said: 

“ Are you going much farther ? ” 

“ Only as far as the ‘ Pump Saint.’ ” 

“ Plave you any business there? ’^said he. 

No,” I replied. “ I am travelling the country, and shall 
1 only put up there for the night.” 

“ You had better stay here,” said the young fellow.* “ You 
will be better accommodated here than at the ‘ Pump Saint.’ ” 
“ Very likely,” said I; “ but I have resolved to go there,- and 
when I once make a resolution I r^ever alter it.” 

Then bidding him good evening I departed. Had I formed no 
resolution at all about stopping' at th« Pump Saint ” I*cer- 
tainly should not have stayed in this fc»use, which had all the 
appearance of a tramper’s hostelry? and though !■ am very fond 
of the conversation of trampers, who are the only people 
whom f ou can learn "Anything, I would rfnuch ratlidb have the 
benefit of it abroad than in their own lairs- A little farther down 
I met a woman coming* up the ascent. S ^ was tgterabjy respect-. 
■ ■ ■ % . " ■ 
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abiy dressed, seeing about five-and-thirty, and was rather 
looking. She walked somewhat slowly, which was probaW 
more owing to a large bundle Which she bore in her hanrf tu 
to her path being 'uphill. “er nand than 

“ Good evening,” said I, stopping. 
pantSj”^ evening, your honour,” said she, stoppipg and slightly 

“ Do you come from far? ” said I. 

“Not very far, your honour, but quite far enough for a noor 

feebfc woman, ’ 

“ Are you Welsh ? said I. 

“ Och no! your honour; I am Mary Bane from Dunman,.,, 
in the kingdom of Ireland.” anway 

“ And what are you doing here? ” said I. 

“ Och sure! I am travelling the country with soft goods ” 

Are you going far ? ” said I. ® 

“ Merely to the village a little farther up, your honour ” 

■ , ^ farther ” said I, “ I am thinking of passing the 

night at the ‘ Pump Saint.’ ” me 

“ W ell, foen, I would just advise your honour to do no such 
thing but tp turn back with me to the village above, where there 
IS M .lhgant.mn where your honour will be well accommodated ” 
Oh, I saw that as I came past,” said I; “ I don’t think 
there is much accommodation there.’’ 

“Oh your honour is clant mistaken; there is always an Uli^ant 

fire and an liligant bed too.” 

“ Is there only one^bed? ” said I. 

“ Oh yes, there are two beds, one for the accommodation of 
the people of the house and the other for that of the visitors” 
And do the visitors sleep together then ? ” said I 
Oh yes! unless they wish to be unsociable. Those who are 
not disp^ed to be sociable bleeps in the chimney-corners.” 

Ah, said I, I see it is a very agreeable inn: however I 
shall go on to the Pump Saint.’ ” ^ 

lam sorry for it, your honour, for your honour’s sake; your 

^Slbovl.”'" ‘ 

‘‘ Of what religion are you? ” said I. 

, ^ Catholic, just like yqpr honour, for if I am not 

clane mistaken your honrrur is an Irishman.” 

Who is your spiritual ditector? ” said I 

‘ Why, then, it is jJst Father Toban, your honour, whom of 
Qpurse your honour knows.” ^ 

respect tolii.”*'^ Ile“when you next^see him present my 

What^nam^ shall I^ention, your honour? ” 
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■ Shorslia Borroo/’.said 1. **,. ^ 

. ' Ohj' then I was right in taking your honour for an Irishman, 
None but a raal Paddy bears that name. A credit to your honour 
is your: name, for it is a famous nam'^^ and a credit to your name 
is your honour, for it is a neat man without a |>end you are. 
God' bless your^ honour' and good night! and may you find 
dacent quarters in the ‘Pump Saint.’’’ 

Leaving Mary Bane I proceeded on my way. The evening 
' was ' rather fine, but twilight was coming rapidly on. I reached 
the bottom of the valley and soon overtook a young man dfessed 
something like a groom. We entered into conversation. He 
spoke 'Welsh and a little English. His Welsh I had great difficulty 
in understanding, as it was widely different from that which I 
had been accustomed' to. He asked me where I was going to; 

I replied to the “Pump Sa-int,” and then- inquired if he 'was in 
service. ■ 

“ I am,” said he. 

“ With whom do you live? ” said I, ' ' . 

“ With Mr. Johnes of Dol Cothi,” he 'answered. ' ^ 

Struck by the' word Cothi, I asked if -Dol Cothi was pver called' 
Glyn Cothi. ' »" 

“Oh yes,” said'' he, “ frequently.” * ■ : 

“ -How' odd,” thought I to myself, “ that I should have stumbled 
all of a sudden upon the country 'of my old friend Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, the greatest poet after Ab G\fiiym'of all Wales! ” 

“ Is Cothi a river? ” said I to my companion. 

“ It is5” 'said he. ■« ' ^ * 

Presently we came to a bridge o^r a small river. 

“ Is this river the Cothi? said I. ' 

“ No,” said he, “this is the Twrch;- the bridgeds calie’d' Pont 
y Twrch.” ' 

“ The bridge of Twrch or the hc^,” 'said I to myself;^ ■ “there ' 
is a bridge of the ' same name in the Scottish- Highlands, not , far 
from the' pass - of the Trossachs* I wonder whether it has its 
name from the same cause as this, namely, from passing, over a 
river-: called, the Twrch or Torek, which word' 'in Gaelic signifies 
boar or hog even- as it does in Welsh.” It had -now become - 
nearly dark. After proceeding some 'way farther" I asked: the- 
groom if -we were far: from llie irin of the “ Pump Saint.”-' : 

“ Close by ,” said he, and - presently panting to a large .building 
on the right-hand side he said: “ I’liis %'^the inn of the' ‘ Punap' 
Saint,’ sir. . Nos Da’cbi l” - , . * ' : . 


^ The good gentlewoman was probably thinking of the celebrated king ^CriaS 
Boromhe Main at the battle df Clontarf. * ■ 
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Pmnp'Saiiit. Pleasant residence. The Watery (loom. Philo- 
logical fact. Evening service. Meditation 

{ ENTERED the inn of the “ Pump Saint.” It was a comfortable 
oia-fashioned place, with a very large kitchen and a rather 
small parlom. The people were kind and attentive, and soon set 
before me in the parlour a homely but savoury supper, and a 
foaming tankard of ale. After supper I went into the kitchen, and 
sitting down with the good folks in an immense chimi'iey-cOTner 
listened to them talking in their Carmarthenshire dialect till it 
was time to go to rest, when I was conducted to a large chamber 
where I found an excellent and clean bed awaiting me, in which 
I enjoyed a refreshing sleep occasionally visited by dreams in 
wjiich some of the scenes of the preceding day again appeared 
before me,, but in an indistinct and misty manner. 

Awaking in the very depth of the night I thought I heard the 
miamuring ef a river; I listened and soon found that I had not 
been deceived. “ I wonder whether that river is the Cothi,” said 
I, the stream of the inunortal Tewis. I will suppose tliat it 
is ’’—and rendered quite hdppy by the idea, I soon fell asleep 
again. ^ 

I arose abbut^eight^nd went out to look about me. The village 
consists of little more than half a dozen houses. The name 
“ Pump Saint ” signifies “ Five Saints.” Why the place is called 
so I know not. Perhaps the name originally belonged to some 
chapel which stood either where the village now stands or in 
the neighbourhood. The in^i is a good specimen of an ancient 
Welsh hostelry. Its gable is to the road and its front to a little 
space on one side of the way. At a little distance up the road is 
a blacksmith’s shop. The country around is interesting; on the 
north-;ivest is a fine wooded hill— to the south a valley through 
which flows the Cothi, a fair river, the one whose murmur had 
come so pleasingly upon my ear in the depth of night. 

A^iter breakfast I departed for Llandovery. Presently I came 
to a lodge on the left-hcnd beside an ornamental gate at the 
bettom of an avenue leDtdifig seemingly to a gentleman’s seat. 
On mqumng of a woman who sat at the door of the lodge to 
whom the iirounds belonged, she said to Mr. Johnes, and that 
if I pieced I was welcome to see them. I Vent in and atJvanced 
along the avenue, which consisted of very noble .oaks; on the 
right was val^ in wjjiqh a beautiful brook was running north 
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and south. Beyond the vale to the^east were fine wooded hills., 
I thought I had ne\?er seen a more ' pleaMng locality, though I 
saw it to great disadvantage, t^e day being dull, and, the season 
the latter fall. Presently, on' the^ avenue making a slight turn, I 
saw the house, a plain but comfdrtable gentleman's seat with 
winp. It looked to the south down the dale. “ With what satis- 
faction I could live in that house,” said I to myself, if backed 
by a couple of thousand a year. With what gravity could I sign 
a warrant in its library, and with what dreamy comfort translate 
an ode of Lewis Glyn Cothi, my tankard of rich ale beskle me. 
I wonder whether the proprietor is fond of the old bard and keeps 
good ale. Were I an Irishman instead of a Norfolk man I would 
go in and ask him.” 

ReturJiing to the road I proceeded on my journey. I passed 
over^Pont y Rhanedd or the bridge of the Rhanedd, a small 
river flowing through a dale, then by Glas Hywel, a lofty mountain 
which appeared to have three heads. After walking for some 
miles I came to where the road divided into two. By a sign-post 
I saw that both led to Llandovery, one by Forth y RJiyd and the 
other by Llanwrda. The distance by the first was six miles*and 
a half, by the latter eight and a half. Feeling quite the reverb of 
tired I chose the longest road, namely the oneij^by Llan^vrda, 
along which I sped at a gi’eat rate. 

In a little time I found myself in the heart of a romantic winding 
dell overhung with trees of varioustkinds, which a tall man whom 
I met told me was called Cwm Dwr Llanwrda, or the Watery 
Coom of Llanwrda; and well might it be callod the Watery 
Coom, for there were several b^’idges in it, two within a few 
hundred yards of each other. The same man told me that the 
war was going on very badly, that our ’soldiers were suffering 
much, and that the snow was two feet deep at Sebastopol. 

Passing through Llanwrda, a^pretty village with a singular- 
looking church, close to which stood an enormous yew, I entered 
a valley which I learned was the valley of the Towey. I directed 
my course to the north, having the river on my right, ;which runs 
towards the south in a spacious bed which, however, except in 
times of flood, it scarcely half fills. Beautiful hills were^on either 
side, partly cultivated, partly , covered with wood, and here 
and there dotted with fa^m-houses and gentlemen's seats ; green 
pastures which descended nearly to tiie river occupying m^eneral 
the lower parts. After journeying^fo<iit four miles amid this^kiiid 
of scenery I came to a noble smspensidn bridge, and crossing it 
found myself in about a quarter of an hour at Llandovery. ^ 

It® was about haM*-past two when' I«arrived.; ' I^ut up at; the 
Castle Inn, and forthwith ordered dinner, which was served up 
between four and five. During dinn^I was^waited upon by a 
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fluency and English with equal 

“ What countryman are you? said I. 

An Englishman^ * he rep%d. 

“ From what part of England? ’’ 

FroJn Herefordshire.” 

“ Have you been long here? ” 

‘‘ Oh yes! upwards of twenty years.” 

How came you to learn Welsh ? ” 

“ Ote, I took to it and soon picked it up.” 

” Can you read it? ” said I. 

‘‘ No^ I can’t.” 

“ Can you read English? ” 

2 Yes, I can ; that is, a little.” 

“ Why didn’t you try to learn to read Welsh? ” 

Well, I did; but I could make no hand of it It’s nnf* lu’ 
to speak Welsh and another to read it.” 

Ir ^ said I 

Ah, you are a gentleman-gentlefolks alwaw find hi:' 

to learn to read a foreign lingo than to .speak it, but it’s quite 
the contrary \yith we poor folks.” > ui. h s quite 

" of tite inwt profound truths ever uttered connected 

with language, ” said I to nyself. I asked him if there JeTS 
Church of England people in Llandovery. ^ 

' “Agoodmany,”herepliedr- 
“ Do you belong to the Church? ” 

“ Yes, I do.'* 

« ^ said I. 

tAT 'V'sh to go to church you can go to-nieht Thi. • 

Wednesday, and. there ^will be service at ha!f-past sk 5^1“ 
like I will come for you.” ^ y°" 

Pray do,” said I; “ I should like above all thmgs to so ” 
Dmner over I sat before the fire occasionally dozing, oSasL^iv 
sipping a glass of whisky-and-water A HiHa ^ "f’ nally 
fellow mad, his appearaLe wL a kind S SpS^hrat*" 
head. We set out, the night was very S; wfwTt down T, " 
street seemingly in the direction of the west. “ hJw Jr® 
churches are there in Llandovery? ” said I to mv 

do- vs,”:; 

“Is it far? ’’said I. " S 

W?^emed’^o r.* ^wn. only a few steps farther.” 

grmnd Tiral oL'ir'® ^egafi to ascend a rfsing 

“ TW ” !!fi Pf^P^f were going m the same dirertion. 

There, jaid the old^an, “ follow with these, and a little 
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farther up you will come to the church, which stands on the 
right hand/* ^ » 

He then left me. I went wilh the rest and soon came to the 
church. I went in and was at once conduoted by an old man 
who I believe was the sexton to ^ large pew close against the 
southern wa.ll. The inside of the church was dJmly lighted; it 
was long and narrow, and the walls were painted with a yellow 
colour. The pulpit stood against the northern wall near the 
altar, and almost opposite to the pew in which I sat. After a 
little time the service commenced; it was in Welsh, When the 
litanies were concluded, the clergyman, who appeared to be a 
middle-aged man, and who had rather a fine voice, began to 
preach. His sermon was from the 119th Psalm: Am hynny 
hoffais dy gorchymynion yn mwy nag aur**: “Therefore 
have I loved Thy commandments more than gold.” The sermon 
which was extempore was delivered with great earnestness, and 
I make no doubt was a very excellent one, but owing to its being 
in South Welsh I did not derive so much benefit from it as I 
otherwise might have done. When it was over a great many got 
up and went away. . Observing, however, that not a few remained, 
I determined upon remaining too. When everythihg was quiet 
the clergyman descending from the pulpit repairejjf to the ygistry, 
and having taken off his gown went into a pew, and standing up 
began a discourse, from which I learned that there was to be a 
sacrament on the ensuing Sabbatii. He spoke with much fer- 
vency, enlarging upon the high importance of the holy com- 
munion and exhorting people to come to it in a fit»state of mind. 
When he had finished a man in,^ neighbouring pew got up and 
spoke about his own unworthiness, saying this and that about 
himself, his sins of commission and omission, and dwelling 
particularly on his uncharitableness and the malicious pleasure 
which he took in the misfortunes of his neighbours. The clergy- 
man listened attentively, sometimes saying “ Ah! ” and the con- 
gregation also listened attentively, a voice here and there fre- 
quently saying “ Ah.” When the man had concluded the clergy- 
man again spoke, making observations on what he lhad heard 
and hoping that the rest would be visited with the sam^ contrite 
spirit as their friend. Then ther^ was a hymn and we went away. 

The moon was shining^on high and cast its silvery light on the 
tower, the church, some fine trees \^4lich surrounded it, fnd the 
congregation going home ; a few c€ thf better dressed were talking 
to each other in English, but wkh an accent and pronunciation 
which rendered the discourse almost unintelligible to my ears. 

I found my way back to my. inn anc^ went to be 4 after %ul 5 ng 
awhile on the concluding scene of which I had been witness in 
the church. 
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Llandomy Grigith ip Nicholas. Powerful enemies. Last word, 
Llandovery church. Rees Pritchard. The wiser creature 
God s better than all. The old vicarage 

T-'HE^orning of the ninth was very beautiful, with a slight 
1 tendency to frost. I breakfasted, and having no intention of 
proceeding on my journey that day, I went to take a leisurely 
View of Llandovery and the neighbourhood. ^ 

Llandoverj' is a small but beautiful town, situated amidst 
feitile meadows. It is a water-girdled spot, whence its name 
Llandoveiy or Llanymdyfn, wliich signifies the church '^sur 
rounded by water. On its west is the Towey, and on its east tihe 
rwer Bran oi Brein, which descending from certain lofty moun- 
taim to^he north-east runs into the Towey a little way below the 
towfi. The most striking object which Llandovery can show is 
Its castl^ from which the inn, which stands near to it, has its 
^ name This castle, majestic though in ruins, stands on a Seen 
moundj the eastern side of which is washed by the Bran. 
with respect to its history is known. One thing, however is 
,certain namely tliat it was oi^e of the many strongholds, ^h 
at one time belonged to Griffith ap Nicholas, Lord of Dinevor 
of the most remarkable men which South Wales has 
of' whom a brief .account here wiU not be out of 

of S'!®* flourished towards the concluding part 

of the reign of Henry the Sixth. He was a powerful chietoffi rf 
and possessed imtnense estates in the counties o^ 
of bk Cardipn. Kmg Henry the Sixth, fully aware 

ooi? country, bestowed upon ffim the 

honour at that time seldom vouch- 
safed to a Welshman, and the captaincy of Kilgarran a strong 

abov/r’^?l^’*^''^°“u*® southern bank of the Teivi a’few mil® 
above Cardigan. He had many,castles of his own, in ivhich he 

“®iO“aIly resided, but his chief residence was Dinevor half-wav 

between Uandovery and Gaymarthen, once a palace of the kin® 
of South Wales, from whojji Griffith traced lineal descent He 
w® a man very proud at hearty but with too much wSom Ao 
exhi^bitjnany marks of pride, speaking generally with the utmmt 

d!!hir“* ^^suavity, anjj though very bravp never addicted to 
dashmg into danger for the mere sake of displaying his vSom 
He was a great master of ffie English tongue, and weU 'acquaS 
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with, wliat Icaining it contained., but iicfV<ijrth.i!^less was pass,iooately 
■attached to the language and literature of Wales, a proof of 
which he gave by holding a congress ot bards and literati at 
Carmarthen, at which various piec^^ of eloquence and poetry 
were recited, and certain alterations introduced into the canons 
of Welsh' versification. Though holding offices ^of trusi? and 
emolument under the Saxon, he in the depths of his soul detested 
the race and would have rejoiced to see it utterly extir|Dated from 
Britain. This hatred of his against the English was the cause of 
his doing that which cannot be justified on any principle of hoiTour 
giving shelter and encouragement to Welsh thieves who were in 
the 'habit' of " plundering and ravaging the English borders. 
Though at the head of a numerous and warlike clan which was 
strongly aftached to him on various account^, Griffith did not 
exactly^^occupy a bed of roses. He had amongst his neighbours 
four' powerful enemies who envied him his large possessions, 
with ' whom he had ■ continual disputes -about property and 
privilege. Powerful enemies they may well be called, as they were 
no less personages than Humphrey Duke of Buckingham, Richard 
Duke of York, who began the contest for the crown jwith King 
Henry the Sixth, Jasper Earl of Pembroke, son of O^en Tudor, 
and half-brother of the king, and the Earl of Warwick. Tbrse 
accused him at court of being a comforter and harbourer of 
thieves, the result being that he was deprived not only of the 
commission of the peace but of the ctptaincy of Kilgarran which 
the Earl of Pembroke, through his influence with his half-brother, 
procured for himself. They moreover in(|uced WiMiam Boriey 
and Thomas Corbet, two justices of the peace for the county of 
Hereford, to grant a %varrant for his apprehension on the ground 
of his being in league with the thieves of tlie Masches. Griffith 
in the bosom of his mighty 'dan bade defiance to Saxon warrants, 
though once having ventured to Hf reford he nearly fell into the 
power of the ministers of justice, only escaping by the inter- 
vention of Sir John Scudamore, with whom he was connected 
by marriage. Shortly afterwards, the civil war breakin^out, the 
Duke of YMc apologised to Griffith and besought his assistance 
against the king, which the chieftain readily enough promised, 
not out of affection for York but Irom the hatred which he felt, 
on account of the Kilgarran affair, for the Earl of Pembroke, 
who had sided, very naturally, with ^is half-brother the\ing 
and' commanded his forces in the w^st.« Griffith fell at - the gr^t 
battle^ of Mortimer’s ^ross, which'Whs won*for York by a desperate 
charge made right at Pembroke’s banner -by Griffith an^, 
Welshmen when the fet of the Yorkists were waverifig. , Plis last 
words w^ere ‘^.Welcome,, Death! since 'honour and victory make 
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The power and wealth of Griffith ap Nicholas and also parts 
of his character have been well described by one of his bards 
Gwilym ab leuan Hen, in an ode to the following effect* ’ 

^ “ Gnffith ap Nicholas, who like thee 
For wealth and power and majesfyl 
Which most abound, I cannot say. 

On either side of Towey gay, 

From hence to where it meets the brine 
Trees or stately towers of thine ? 

The chair of judgment thou didst gain. 

But not to deal in judgments vain — 

To thee upon thy judgment chair 
From near and far do crowds repair;' 

But though betwixt the weak and strong 
No questions rose of right and wrong, ^ 

The strong and weak to thee would hie; 

The strong to do thee injury, ’ 

^ And to the weak thou wine w’ouldst deal 

^ , And wouidst trip up the mighty heel 

^ A lion unto the lofty thou, 

A lamb unto the weak and low. 

Much thou resemblest Nudd of yore, 

Surpassing all who went before; 

Like him tMou’rt fam’d for bravery, 

For noble birth and high degree. 

" o Ka^^captain of Kilgarran’s hold! 

' Lieutenant of Carmarthen old ! 

Hail chieftain, Cambria’s choicest boast! 

. Haii Justice at the Saxon’s cost ! 

Seven castles high confess thy sway, 

Seven palaces thy hands obey, 

Against my chief; with envy fired, 

Three dukes and judges two conspired, 

S’ But thou a dauntless front didst show. 

And to retreat they were not slow. 

^5 what gratitude is heard 
From mouth of thine the whispered word: 
r pools in drivers found 

In summer are of softest sound; 

' The sags' co^xcealeth what he knows, 

A deal of talk no wisdom s^ows ; 

» ^ sage is silent as the grave, 

Whilst.of his lips the fool IS slave ; ^ 

Thy smile doth eveiy joy impart, , 

^ ^Of faii^^a fountain is thy heart; 
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Thy hand is strong^ is keen. 

Thy head o’er every head is seen.” 


The church of Llandovery is a |^rge edificie standing at the 
southern extremity of the town in the vicinity.of the Towey. The 
outside exhibks many appearances of antiquity, Imt the iliterior 
has been sadly modernised. It contains no remarkable tombs; 

I was pleased, however, to observe upon one or two of the 
monuments the name of Ryce, the appellation of the great 
clan to which Griffith ap Nicholas belonged; of old the^regai 
race of South Wales. On inquiring of the clerk, an intelligent 
young man who showed me over the sacred edifice, as to the 
state of the Church of England at Llandovery, he gave me a 
very cheering account, adding, however, that before the arrival 
of th% present incumbent it was very low indeed. “ What is 
the clergyman’s name?” said I; “I heard him preach last 
night.” 

“ I know you did, sir,” said the clerk bowing, for I saw you 
at the service at Llanfair — his name is Hughes.” 

Any relation of the clergyman at Tregaron? ” sa|d 1. ^ 

“ Own brother, sir.” ^ * 

“ He at Tregaron bears a very high character,” oaid I. 

“And very deservedly, sir,” said the clerk, “for he is an 
excellent man ; he is, however, not more worthy of his character 
than his brother here is of the oile which he bears, which is » 
equally high, and which the very dissenters have nothing to say 
against.” @ * 

“ Have you ever heard,” said**!, “ of a man* of the name of 
Rees Pritchard, who preached within these walls some two 
hundred years ago? ” • 

“ Rees Pritchard, sir! Of course I have— who hasn’t heard of 
the old vicar— the Welshman’s fandle? Ah, he was a man 
indeed! we have some good men in the Church, very good; 
but the old vicar— where shall we find his equal? ” 

“ Is he buried in this church? ” said I. 

“ No, sir, he was buried out abroad in the churchyard, near 
the wall by the Towey.” ' 

“ Gan you show me his tomb?^’ said I. 

“ No, sir, nor can anyone; his tomb was swept more Jfian a 
hundred years ago by a dreadful iniifidation of the river, which 
swept away not only tombs but dead bodies out of graves. JBut 
there’s his house i% the market-place, the old vicarage, which 
you should go and see. I would go and show it you mys^f fc^it 
I have church matters just now to attend to— the place of church 
clerk at LlaMdovery, long a sinecure, is anything but that under 
the present clergyman^ who though no^, Rees Britchgrd is a very 
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zealoi^ Christian, and nc^t'dnworthy to preach in the nulnit nf 
the old vicar.” ' oi 

Leaving the church I went to' see the old vicarage, but befor<> 
saying anything r&pecting it a few words about the old vicaK 

Rees Pritchard was born at Llandovery, about the year 

of respectable parents. He received the rudiments..of a classirfi 

education at the school of the place, and at the age of einh te^n 
was sent to Oxford, being intended for the clerical prof^ion 
At O-xford he did not distinguish himself in an advantageous 
man^-r, being more remarkable for dissipation and riot than 
application in the pursuit of learning. Returning to Wales 
was admitted into the ministry, and after the lapse of a few vea« 
was appointed vicar of Llandovery. His conduct for a considerable 
toe was not only unbecoming a clergyman but a human being 
m ^y sphere Drui^enness was very prevalent in the ?ge in 
which he lived, but Rees Pritchard was so inordinately addicted 
to that _wce tot the very worst of his parishioners were scandalised 
and said; Bad as we may be we are not half so bad as the 
parson.** ^ 

fie w^ in the habit of spending the greater part of his time in 
the pbhc-hquse, from which he was generally trundled home in 
a wheelbarrow in a state of utter insensibility. God, however 
who IS aware of what every man is capable of, had reserved 
Rees Pritchard for great and noble things, and brought aboS 
' his conversion in a very remarkable manner. 

Pritchard frequented 

had a large ne-goat, vhich went in and out and mingled wiS 
the guests. One day Rees m the midst of his orgies called the go^ 
to him and offered It some ale; the creature, far from refusing in 
dr^k greedily,, and soon becoming intoxicated, fell down upon 
to floor, where it lay quivering, to the great delight of Rees 
Pritchard, who made its drunkenness a subject of jest to his boon 
companions, who however, said nothing, being struck S 
horror at such conduct m a person who was placed among them 
to be a pattern and example. Before night, Lwever?Sw 
bec^e^humelf mtoxicated, and was trundled to the vicarage 
m the^usual manner. ^During the whole of the next day he was 
very 111 and kept at home, but on to following one L S 
repaired to the pubHc-house, sat down and called for to pto 
and tankard. The goat vto now perfectly recovered a 7 d was 
standing nigh. No sooner wSs the tankard brought than Rees 
taking hold of It held It to the foat’s mouth. The creatoe, how- 
ever, t^ned away its head m disgust and hurried out of the room 

Prhchard'^“‘'^Mv instantaneous effect upon" Rees 

rntchard.— My God! said he to himself, “is this poor 
dumb creatpre wiser th^ I? Yes, surely; it has been dr^ 
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but ^ having once' .experienced the •^retched consequences cf 
drunkennessj it refuse to be drunk again.* How different is its 
conduct to ininel' I, after ffavfng experienced a hundred- times" 
the ^ filthiness and misery of drunkenness, haVe still persisted in 
debasing myself below the condition of a be^st. Oh, if I persist 
in-'-this cond,pct what have I to expect but wretchedness and 
contempt in this world and eternal ' perdition in the next? But 
thank God it is not yet too late to amend; I am still alive —- 1 will 
become a new man — the goat has taught me a lesson.’’ Smashing 
his 'pipe he left his tankard untasted on the table, wentiiome, 
and became an altered' man. 

Different as an angel of light is from the fiend of the pit was 
'Rees -Pritchard from that moment from what he had been in 
former days. For upwards of thirty years he preached the Gospel 
as it fcad never been preached before in the Welsh tongue since 
the time of Saint Paul, supposing the beautiful legend to be true 
which tells us that Saint Paul in his wanderings found his way to 
Britain and preached to the inhabitants the inestimable efficacy 
of Christ’s bloodshedding in the fairest Welsh, having like all the 
other apostles the miraculous gift of tongues. The good vicar 
did more. In the short intervals of relaxation whijfi he allo’^ed 
himself from the labour of the ministry during those yea?ss he 
composed a number of poetical pieces which after his death were 
gathered together into a volume and published, under the title of 
“ Canw^fil y Gymry; or, the CarMie of the Welshman.” This * 
work, which has gone through almost countless editions, is 
written in two common easy measures, |ind the knguage is so 
plain and simple that it is intelligible to the hoineiiest hind who 
speaks the Welsh language. All of the pieces are of a strictly 
devotional character, with the exception of one, namely a welcome 
to Charles, Prince of Wales, on his return from Spain, to which 
country he had gone to see the Sj)anish ladye whom at one time 
he sought as bride. Some of the pieces are highly curious, as they 
bear upon events at present forgotten; for example, the song 
upon the year 1629, when the corn was blighted thro^Vighout the 
land, and “ A Warning to the Cumry to repent when the Plague 
of Blotches and Boils was prevalent in London.” Some of the 
pieces are written with astonishing vigour, for example “ The 
Song of the Husbandman,” and “ God’s Better than AH,” of 
which last piece the following is a literal translation: * 


'^Gon’s Better Than All 
“ God’s better than heaven or aught therein, 

® Than ,the :'ea^h or aught we these can win, • 
Better than the world or its wealth to me— 
God’s .better than ail that is : or be. ' ^ ^ ^ 
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Better than father, t-han mother, than nurse, 

Better than riches, oft proving a curse, 
BetterthanMarthaorMaryeven— 

Better by far is the GcM of heaven. 

if God for thy portion thou hast ta’en 
There’s Christ to support thee in every pain, 

The world to respect thee thou wilt gain, 

To fear thee the fiend and all his train. 

Of the best of portions thou choice didst make 
When thou the high God to thyself didst take, 

A portion which none from thy grasp can rend 
Whilst the sun and the moon on their course shall wend 

When the sun grows dark and the moon turns red 
When the stars shall drop and millions dread, ’ 

When the earth shall vanish with its pomps in fire, 

^ Thy portion still shall remain entire. 

Then Ipt not thy heart though distressed, complain! 

' A hold^on thy portion firm maintain. 

Thou didst choose the best portion, again I say 

Resign it not till thy dying day. 

The old vicarage of Llandovery is a very large mansion of 
dark red brick; frontingjfthe principal street or market-place and 
with its back to a green meadrow bounded by the river Bran 
It IS in a very dilapidated condition and is inhabited at present 
by various poorTamilies. The principal room, which is said to 
have been the old vicar’s library, and the place where he com- 
posed his undying Candle, is, in many respects a remarkable 
apartment. It is of large dimensions. The roof is curiously inlaid 
with stucco or mortar, and is traversed from east to west by an 
immense W.ack beam. The fireplace, which is at the south is 
very large and seemingly of high antiquity. The windows, which 
are two m number and look westward into the street, have a 
quaint and singular appearance.^ Of all the houses in Llandovery 
the old vicarage is by far the most worthy of attention, irrespective 
of the wonderful monumefSt of God’s providence and grace 
who^pnce inhabited it. r ^ ® 

The reverence in whicSi the tfiemory of Rees Pritchard is still 
heljl 111. Llandovery the following anecdote will show. As I was 
standing m the principal, street staring intently at the aniique 
vicarage, a respectable-looking farmer came up and. was about 
to pass, buLobseiwing Ijaw I was employed he stopped, and 
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looked now at me and now at thtaantique ^ 

said: ' ' V Presently he 

** A fine old place, is it not? sir? but do vm, i 
there?” . , mow who Ihcd 

Wishing to know what the manVould say prov*d Ah 
I was ignorant as to the ancient inmate, I turnec^A r tie tliought 
upon him;^ wiiereupon he advanced towards 
steps, and placing his face so close to mine that f three 

touched my cheek, he said in a kind of piercing ^^^rly 

The Vicar” ■ S Winsper: 

Then drawing his face back he looked me full • ^ 

if to observe the effect of his intelligence, gave ^ 

if to say, “ He did, indeed,” and departed. ^ 

The Vicar of Llandovery had then been de^^iA i 
hundred years. Truly the man in whom pietv o 
blended is immortal upon earth. ^ genius are 


** A fine old place, is it notf sir? but do 


CHAPTER 98 

Departure from Llandovery. A bitter Method?\¥ f j 
south. The caravan. Captain , 

A scrimmage. The heavenly Gwjmfa. Tiangerousposkion’''' 

O N the tenth 1 departed frona Llandovery, whi^t, r n ’ 
hesitation in saying is about the pleasantest little town 
which I have halted in the couj^e of wanderings I irtendeH 
to sleep at Gutter Vawr, a place some twenty miles' distant inst 
within Glamorganshire, to reach which it would be necessary to 
pass over part of a range of wild hills, generally called 
I about «n o'cM, 

lowering, and there were occasional showers of rain nr-rf Knii 
I passed by Rees Pritchard’s church, holding my . ‘ , ’ 

as I did so, not out of respect for the building, but from reverence 
for the memory of the sainted man who of old from its pulnit 
called sinners to repentance, and whose remains slnii*)er in the 
churchyard unless washed away by some frantic burst of the 
neighbouring Towey. ^Crossing a bridge over the Bran rust 
before it enters the greater streaijj, I proceeded alon* a road 
running nearly south and having a ^nge of fine hills on the east 
Presently violent gusts of wind cam* PH) which tore thS sear 
leaves by thousafids from the trees of which there were plenty 
by»the roadsides.* After a little time, however j, this iSemJntal 

hurly-burly passed away, a rainbow made its appearance and the 
day became comparatively fine. Tu™ng to the south-east under 
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a hill,, and soon caught a glimpse of some very lofty hills whirh 
I supposed to be the Black Mountains. It was a mere dimme 
for scarcely had I descried theiri when mist settled down 
totally obscured theta from my view. ® 

In about an hour J reached Llangadog, a large viUage 
name sigaifies the Church of Gadog. Gadog was a .British saint 
of the fifth century, who after labouring amongst his own countrv- 
men for their spiritual good for many years, crossed the sea tn 
Brittany, where he died. Scarcely had I entered Llangadog when 
a great- shower of ram came down. Seeing an ancient-lookins 
totelry I at once made for it. In a large and comfortable kitchen 
I found a middle-aged woman seated by a huge deal table near 
a blazing fire, with a couple of large books open before hw 
Sitting aown on a chair I told her in English to bring nie a oto 
of ale. She did so and again sat down to her books, whicJv on 
inquiry I found to be a Welsh Bible and Concordance. We'soon 
got into discourse about religion, but did not exactly agree for 
she was a bitter Methodist, as bitter as her beer, only half of 
which I could get down. 

Leaving Llangadog I pushed foward. The day was now 
tolerably fine. ^ In two or three hours I came to a glen, the sides 

, ofwivch were beautifully wooded. On my left was ! riwr, wS 

came roaring down from a range of lofty mountains right before 
me to the south-east. The river, as I was told by a lad, was the 
.Sawdde or Southey, the lofty rs.nge the Black MoLtains. Passed 
a pretty village on my right standing something in the shape of 
a semicircle, and m abojit half an hour came to a bridge over a 
river which I supposed to be the Sawdde which I had already 
seen, but which I subsequently learned was an altogether different 
stream. It was rvmmngffrom the south, a wild fierL flood amidst 
rocfe and stones, the waves all roaring and foaming. 

After some time I reached another bridge near the foot of a 
very lofty ascent. On my left to the east upon a bank was a small 
house on one side of which was a wheel turned round by a flush 
of water rupmng in a little artificial canal; close by it were twb 
small cascades, the waters of which and also those of the canal 
passed under the bridge in the direction of the west. Seeing a 
decent-looking man engaged in >iawing a piece of wood by the 

wTsttirtS the'house with the ^hS 

“ ^age,” said he, “ it is a-pafidy, fulling mill.” 

1 o. «ver,” said I, “ which I have 

^ ® behind me? Is it the Sawdde”? ” 

Nage,” safcl he. “ It ig the Lleidach.” r. 

S'"' ■>' I “■»' 
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“ Yes,” said I, I certainly come there.” 

I am glad to hear'lt,” said he, *‘ for I have long wished to 

'see a man from the north 'Countryt” ' 

Did you never see one before? ” said 1. 

“ Never in my life,” he replied: “ fnen fron^ the north country 

seldom' show t%emselves in these parts.”- ' t 

“ Well,” said I; “ I am not ashamed to say that I come from 
the north.” 

“ Ain’t you? Well, I don’t know that you have any particular 
reason to be ashamed, for it is rather your misfortune than-|rour 
fault; but the idea of anyone coming from the north— ho ho^ ” 
“ Perhaps in the north,” said I, “ they laugh at a man from 
the south.” 

“Laugh’at a man from the south! No, no; they can’t do that ” 
“ W^y not? ” said I; “ why shouldn’t the north laugh at the 

south as well as the south at the north? ” 

“ Why shouldn’t it? why, you talk like a fool. How could the 
iioith laugh at the south as long as the south remains the south 
pd the imrth the north? Laugh at the south! you talk like a 
fool, -David, and if you go on in that way I shall be angry wi?h 
you. Howe\ er, 1 11 excuse you ; you are from the horth, anti 
what can one expect from the north but nonsense? |^ow tell me, 
do you of the north eat and drink like other people? What do 
you live upon? ” ' 

“ Why, as for myself,” said I, “ | generally live on the best 
I .can get.” 

“ Let’s hear what you eat; bacon and eggs? ” » 

“ Oh yes! I eat bacon and eggs when I can get fiothing better.” 
“ And what do you drink? Can you drink ale? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said I; “ I am very fond oP ale when it’s good. 
Perhaps -you will stand a pint? ” 

, “ H’m,” said the man, looking ^somewhat blank;, “ there is 

*no ale in the Pandy, and there is no public-house near at hand, 

■ otherwise- Where are you going to-night? ” ^ 

“ To Gutter Vawr.” - ■ 

“ Well,' then, you had better not loiter;. Gutter Vawr is. a long 
way off over the mountain. It will be dark, I am afraiH, long 
before' you get to Gutter Vawr. ,Good evening, David ! I ' am 
glad to have seen you, for | have long wished to see a man from 
the north country. Good evening! yc^ will ..find plenty o%ood 
- ale at Gutter Vawr.” . t ^ 

I went on my wa>^. The road kd in a^south-eastern direction 
gradually upward, to very lofty regions.,,. After, walking .about' 
half 'ai# hour I saw a; kind of wooden . ho^se on whedfs drawn .li^ 
two horses' coming, down the hill towards.' me. A short black- 
looking ■ fellow in brown-top boots, c<^uroy .breeches, ..jockey ■ 
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coat and jockey cap, sat, cn the box, holding the reins in „ 
hand and a long wtdp in the other. Beside him was a 

woman in a wild flaunting dress. Behind the box out of the 

part of tire caravan peered two or three black children’s he!^"® 
A pretty little foal about four months old came friskino- 5, ^ 
gambolling nbw beside the horses, whilst a colt of some S t 
inonths followed more leisurely behind. When the camvaf 
about ten yards distant I stopped and raising my left lianT,'^fu 
the little finger pointed aloft I exclaimed: 'id with 

“rShoon, Kaulomengro, shoon! In Dibbel’s nav wber» 

tu be jawing to? ’ wiiere may 

Stopping his caravan with considerable difficulty the smoii 
black man glared at me for a moment like a wild cat anH 
said m a voice partly snappish, partly kind ; ’ ” 

** Savo shan tu? Are you one of the Ingrines^ 

Ry‘l folks calls the Romany 

“ Well, I’ll be jiggered ii' I wasn’t thinking so and if T .* 
penning so to my juwa as we were welling down the chon?^ 

It IS a long time since we last met. Captain Bosvile for T 
suppose I may call you Captain now.” ’ t 

' 8een dead and buried this mor, 

year, and his sticks and titles are now mine. Poor sSl T hi ^ 
he IS happy; indeed I know he is, for he lies fo Tkw 
. churchyard, the place he lyas always so fond of, and hS S 
Sunday waistcoat on him with the fine gold buttons wluVh I 
was always proud of. Ah, you may well call it a ion J ^ 
wemet-why, it can’t be lis^than thirty y2;.” ® 

fifteelT^*“® '"'"T a boy then of about 

hS‘ ^ a'bout twenty well 

how did you come to jin mande? y> Well, 

Why, I knew you by your fighting mug— there an’t 
another mug in England.” ^ 

“hfo more there an’t-my old father always used to sav It 
“fSoJS”?® »■>”»“/»« >»«1 » keep c„pa»y wi*? » 

"“d she. mat rs Te 

song. Lord, how my r^mory fails me! Oh, here it is: 
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Ando berkho Rye'^oano^ 

Oteh pivo teii kliavo.— * 

Tu ierasque aiido berkho piranee 
Teh corbatcha ]^br pico.” ^ 

* 

“ Have you «een Jasper Petulengro lately ? ” said' I. * 

Yes, I have seen him, but it was at a very considerable 
distance. Jasper Petulengro doesn’t come near the likes of we 
now. Lord! you can’t think what grand folks he and his wife 
have become of late years, and all along of a trumpery lil v?hich 
somebody has written about them. Why, they are hand and 
glove with the Queen and Prince, and folks say that his wife is 
going to be made dame of honour, and Jasper Justice of the 
Peace and Deputy Ranger of Windsor Park.” 

“ Only think,” said I. “ And now teU me, what brought vou 
into Wales ? ” 

‘‘ What brought me into Wales? Ill tell you; my own fooi^s 
head. I was doing nicely in the Kaulo Gav and the neighbour- 
hood j when I must needs pack up and come into these parts 
with bag and baggage, wife and chiider. I thought |hat Wales 
was what it w^as some thirty years agone when our .^bky used to 
say— -for I was never here before— that there was sorAething to"»be 
done in it; but I was never more mistaken in my life. The 
country is overrun with Hindity mescrey, woild Irish, with whom 
the Romany foky stand no chance/’ The fellows underwork me 
at tinkering, and the women outscream my wife at telling fortunes 
—moreover, they say the country is theirs5»and not Intended for 
niggers like we, and as they are generally in vast numbers what 
can a poor little Roman family do but fleq aw^ay before them? 
a pretty journey I have made into Wales. Had h not contrived 
to pass olf a poggado bav engro— a broken-winded horse— at a 
fair, I at this moment should be without a tringoruschee piece 
in my pocket. I am now making the best of my way back to 
Brummagem, and if ever I come again to this Hindity country 
may Caicraft nash me.” % 

“ I wonder you didn’t try to serve some of the Irish out “ 
said I. V 

I served one out, brother; arM my wife and cMlder helped 
to wipe off a little of the score. We had stopped on a nice ^een, 
near a village over the hills in Gia]jiofganshire, when up comes 
a Hindity family, and bids us take o%rselves off. Now it -•so 
happened that therea was but one man and a woman and some 
chiider^ so I laughed, and told them to drive us off. Wdl, br<»l;he^ 
without many words, there was a regular scrimmage. 1?he Hindity 
mush came at me, the Hindity mushi at my juwa, and the 
Hindity chaves at my chai. It didn’t long,«foroth€r. In less 
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thaii three minutes I had: -hit the Hindity mush, who was 
plaguey big fellow, but couldn’t fight, jftst under the point nf 
the chin, and sent him to the ground with all his senses soJ 
My juwa had aintet scratched an eye out of the Hindity mush- 
and my chai had sent the Hindity childer scampering over tS 
greenr ‘Who has got to quit now? ’ said I to the. Hindity mmh 
after he had got on his legs, looking like a man who has 


cut down after hanging just a mmute and a haE ‘ Who has o-ot 
noUce to quit, now, I wonder? ’ Well, brother, hr ? 


nouce to quit, now, I wonder? ’ Well, brother, he dldEt sTv 
anything, nor did any of them, but after a little time they ah 
took themselves off, with a cart they had, to the south Tust « 
they got to the edge of the green, however, they turned round 
and gave a yeU which made all our blood cold. I knew whaTh 
meant, and said, ‘ This is no place for us.’ So tve got evervt^l 
together, and came away; and, though the horses were tirrH 
never stopped till we had got ten miles from the plac^ w 
well It was we acted as we did, for, had we stayed, I have 
doubt that a whole Hindity clan would have been down upon 
us^before morning and cut our tliroats/’ ■ 

Well, said I, “ farewell. I can^t stay any ione’er A*? it 

i Shall be late at Gutter Vawr.” y monger. As it is. 


‘t Farewell, brother! ” said Captain Bosvile; and, giving a crv 
he cracked his whip and set his horses in motion ^ 

“Won’t you give us sixpence to drink? ” cried Mrs. Bosvile 
With a rather shrill voice. vavue, 


.1 she-dog,” said Captain Bosvile. “ Is 

that the way m whic^i you take leave of an old friend? HoH 
your tongue, afld let the Ingrine gentleman jaw on hi^ waw” 

I proceeded on my way as last as I could, for the day was now 
closmg m. My progress, however, was not very great; for the 
Z continually becoming more so. M 

about haE an hour I came tq a little village, consisting of three 
or four houses;^ one of them, at the door of which several carte 
were standing, bore the sign of a tavern. 

“ Whal is the name of this place? ” said I to a man who was 
breakm^ stones on the road. ii-m wno was 

Capel Gwynfa,” said he. 

Rather surprked at the name, which signifies in English the 

^ “ iwfk ^ of asked the man why it was clued so. 

1 don t know,” said tte man 

V Was there ever a charnel here? ” said I. 

“ I don’t know, sm; there isfnone now.” 

I^dare say there was in the old time,” said I to mvseE as 1 
went on, i3 which some holy hermit prayCd and told his beads 
and occasicmally received benighted strangers. What a poetical 
word that Pwyn/a,pla^ of bliss, is. Owin Pugh mes itfo S 
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translation of ‘ Paradise Lc*t ’ to expue^ Paradise, for he rendered 
the words Paradise Lest by Coll Owj^tfa-^the loss of the pla e e 
of bliss. I wonder whether the £t>ld scholar picked up the word 
here. Not unlikely. Strange fellow, that Owen Pugh. Wish I 
had seen him. No hope of seeing him now except in the heavenly 
Gwyfna. Wonder whether there is such a pace,. Tom J?ayne 
thinks there’s '■’not. Strange fellow that Tom Payne. Norfolk 
man. 'Wisli I had never read him,” 

Presently 1 came to, a little cottage with a toll-bar. Seeing a 
woman standing at the door, I inquired of her the name of 
the gate. , 

, Cowslip Gate, sir.” 

' Has it any Welsh .name? ” 

None that I know of, sir.” 

This place was at a considerable altitude, and commanded an 
extensive view to the south, west, and north. Heights upon 
heights rose behind it to the east. From here the road ran to the 
south for a little way nearly level, then turned abruptly to the 
east, and was more steep than ever. After the turn, I had a huge 
chalk cliff towering over me on the right, and a chalk precipree 
911 my left. Night was now coming on fast, and, rather to my 
uneasiness, masses of mist began to pour down the^ sides of the 
mpuntain. I hurried on, the road making frequent turnings. 
Presently the mist swept down upon me, and was so thick that 
I could only see a few yards before^ me. I was now obliged to 
slacken my pace, and to advance with some degree of caution. 
I moved on in this way for some time, when suddenly I heard a 
noise, as if a number of carts were coming'Vapidly down the hill. 
I stopped, and stood with my back close against the high bank. 
The noise drew nearer, and in a minute I saw indistinctly through 
the mist, horses, carts, and: forms of men passing. In one or two 
cases the wheels appeared to be within a few inches of my feet. 
I let the train go by, and then crieH out in English, '** Am I right 
for Gutter ' Vawr , 

. ** Hey,?'*’ said a voice, after a momentary. interval, ■ 

** Am i right for Gutter Vawr? ** I shouted yet loud#. 

** Yes sure! ** said a voice, probably the same, » 

Then instantly a much rougher voice cried, ** Who the Devil 
are you? **' ■ : ' ■ * ■ 

I made no answer, but went on, whilst the train contintsed its 
way rumbling down the mountain.1 A| length I gained the top, 
where the road turned and led. doyn a steep descent towards ’the 
south-west. It was* now quite night, and the mist was of the 
thickcK^ kind. I could just see that there was a frightful pretipiec 
on my left, so I kept to the right, hug^ng the side of the hill. 
As I descended I heard every now and then loud noises in the 

^ ^ 16 
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; vale probably- proceeding/rom stone' quarries. I was drenched 
to the skin, nay, thfough the skin, by the mist, which I verily 
r Relieve was more penetrating than that described by Ab Gwilym. 
■■ When I had prooeeded about a -niile I saw blazes down below* 
resembling those of furnacel}, and soon after came to the foot of 
■the Iv'lL It was here pouring with rain, but I did not put up 
my umbrella as it was impossible for . me to be more drenehed 
than I was. Crossing a bridge over a kind of torrent, I found 
myself amongst some houses. I entered one of them from which 
a bl^^e of light and a roar of voices proceeded, and on inquiring 
of an old woman who confronted me in the passage, I found that 
I had reached my much needed haven of rest, the tavern of 
Gutter Vawr in the county of Glamorgan. 


CHAPTER 99 

Inn at Gutter Vawr, The hurly-burly, Bara y Caws, Change of 
^ manner, Welsh inistrust. Wonders of Russia, The Emperor, 
* The grand ghost story 

T he old woman who confronted me in the passage of the inn 
turned out to be the landlady. On learning that I intended 
to pass the night at her h^use she conducted me into a small 
room on the right-hand side of the passage, which proved to be 
the parlour.^ It was cold and comfortless, for there was no fire in 
the grate. She told nie, howeyer, that one should be lighted, and 
going out presently returned with a couple of buxom wenches, 
who I soon found were her daughters. The good lady had little 
or no English; the girls, however, had plenty, and of a good 
kind too. They soon lighted a fire and then the mother inquired 
if I wished for any supper. 

“Certainly,’’ said I, “for I have not eaten anything since I 
left Llandovery, What can I have? 

“ We have veal and bacon,” said she. 

That will do,’’ said I ; “ fry me some veal and bacon, and I 
simn t complain. But pray tell me what prodigious noise is that 
which I hear on the other side of the^ passage ? ” 

“ I;: is only the miners ^nd the carters in the kitchen making 
merry,” said one of the gjrls.^. 

“ Is there a good fire* there? ” said L 

^ Oh yes, said the girl, “ we have always a good fire in the 
kitchen.” t ^ , 

^ go there till supper is ready, 

lor I am wet to the skin^and this fire casts very little heat,” 
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. , You will find them a ibugh set m the:kitchen,” said the girl. 

don t carG; ii I 4^0, said Ij **’ when people are rough I 
am civil, and I have always fouj:id that civility beats roughness , 
ill the long run.” Then going out I crosserj the passage and 
entered the^ kitchen. , . 

It was nearly filled with rough unkemilt fellows smoking, 
drinking, whistling, singing, shouting or jabbering, some in a 
standing, some in a sitting posture. My entrance seemed at once 
to bring everything to a dead stop: the smokers ceased to smoke, 
the hand that was conveying the glass or mug to the mouth was 
arrested in air, the hurly-burly ceased and every eye was turned 
upon me with a strange inquiring stare. Without allowing myself 
to be disconcerted I advanced to the fire, spread out my hands 
before it ^or a minute, gave two or three deep ahs of comfort, 
and then turning round said: “ Rather a damp night, gentlemen 
— fire cheering to one who has come the whole way from Llan- 
dovery — ^Taking a bit of a walk in Wales, to see the scenery and 
to observe the manners and customs of the inhabitants — Fine 
country, gentlemen, noble prospects, hill and dale — Fine people 
too-open-hearted and generous; no wonder! descendants of 
the Ancient Britons — Hope I don’t intrude — other room rather 
cold and smoking — If I do will retire at once — d-Dn’t wish to 
interrupt any gentlemen in their avocations or dSliberatioris — 
scorn to do anything uiigenteel or calculated to give offence^ — 
hope I know how to behave myself — ought to do so — learnt 
grammar at the High school at Edinburgh.” 

“ Offence, intrusion! ” cried twenty voices. “ God bless your 
honour! no intrusion and no offence at ^ — ^sit^ down— -sit here 
-—won’t: you drink? ” * 

“ Please to sit here, sir,” said an old, grimy-iooking man, 
getting up from a seat in the chimney-corner — '“Hhis is no seat 
for me whilst you are here, it belongs to you~sit down in it,” 
and laying hold of me he compelltM me to sit down in the chair 
of dignity, whilst half a dozen hands pushed mugs of beer towards 
my face; these, however, I declined to partake of on the very 
satisfactory ground that I had not taken supper, and tilat it was 
a bad thing to drink before eating, more especially after coming 
out'Of a mist." 

“ Have you any news to tell df the war, sir?” said a large 
rough fellow, who was smdking a pipe. .t 

“The last news that I heard ofithe war,” said I, “was that 
the snow was two feet deep at Sebasto^oJ.” * 

“ I heard three,” laid the man; “however, if there be but two 
it must be bad work Jor the poor soldiers. I suppo|e youHhink 
that we shall beat the Russians in the endi.” 

“ No, I d^n’t,” said I; “ the Russians are a young nation 
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and we are an old; they aire coming on and we are eoin? off 
every dog has its day.” ^ ® 

r That’s true,” said the man,s“ but I am sorry that you think 
we shall not beat (the Russians, for the Russians are a bad set ” 
“ Can you speak Welsh ? ” said a darkish man with black 

liair aod a sinali inquisitive eye. 

Oil, I know two words in Welsli/* said I, “ oara y caws.’^ 
“1 hat’s bread and cheese/’ said the man, then turning: to a 
neighbour of his, he said in Welsh: ** He knows nothing of 
Gum|aeg, only two words; we may say anything we please* he 
can’t understand us.- What a long nose he has! ” ’ 

“ Mind that he an’t nosing us,” said his neighbour. I should 
be loth ^ to wager that he doesn’t understand Welsh; and after 
all he didn’t say that he did not, but got off by saying, he under/' 
stood those two words.” 

“ No, he doesn’t understand Welsh,” said the other; no Sais 
understands Welsh, and this is a Sais. Now with regard to that 
piece of job-work which you and I undertook.” And forthwith 
he and the other entered into a disquisition about the job-work 
^Thc company soon got into its old train, drinking and smoking 
ai?d making^a most terrific hullabaloo. Nobody took any farther 
notice of me. I sat snug in the chimney-corner, trying to dry 
my wet things, and as the heat was very great, partially succeeded 
In about half an hour one of the girls came to tell me that my 
supper was ready, whereupqn I got up and said; Gentlemen 
1 thank you for your civility : I am now going to supper; perhaps 
before I tiirp in for the night I may look in upon you again.” 
Then without waiting"' for an ^mswer I left the kitchen and went 
where I found a large dish of veal cutlets 
mid fried bacon awaiting me, and also a smoking bowl of potatoes. 
Ordering a jug of ale, I sat down, and what with hunger and the 
goodness of the fare, for everything was' first-rate," made one of 
the best suppers I ever madeT in my life. 

Supper wer I' called for a glass of whisky-and-water, over 
whicn I ^trifled for about half an hour and then betook myself 
again to the kitchen.^ Almost as soon as I entered, the company, ' 
who seemed to. be discussing some point, and were not - making : 
much hurly-burly, became silent and looked at me in a suspicious 
and uneasy manner. I advanced towards the fire. ■ The old man ' 

who <^adj occupied the ^at in the' chimney-corner and ■ -had" 
resigned it' to me, had- agaim' taken possession of it As:---I'drew- 
near:to . the fire -he looked uppn the ground, , and seemed by no 
means disposed to vacate the place of hGnour;' after a few 
rfiom£nts, hf^wever, he ^got up and offered me the seat (^vith a 
slight motion of his hand and without saying a word. I did not 
decline it, Jaut sat <iow^, and the old gentleman 'took a chair 
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neat'. Universal silence ■ nbw prevailed;- sullen looks were cast at 
me;- and I saw clearl)& eoougii that I w’ks not welcome. Frankness 
was now my .only resource. , “ WhaFs the matter, gentlemen? . 
said I; you are, silent and doii*t greet me kkidly; hayel given 
you any cause, of offenee? No one uttered a word in reply for 
nearly a minute, when the old man said slowly amd deliberately: 

“ Why, sir, the long and short of it is this: we have got it into 
our heads, that you understand every word of our discourse; 
now, do you or do you not? ’ 

“^Understand every word of your discourse/’ said I; “I wish 
I did; ^ I would give live pounds to understand every \wrd of 
your discourse/’ 

“ That’s a clever attempt to get off, sir,” said the old man, 

“ but it won’t exactly do. Tell us whether you know more Welsh 
than bar y caws; or to speak more plainly, whether you under- 
stand % good deal of what we say.” 

“Well,” said I, “I do understand more Welsh than bara y 
caws — I do understand a considerable part of a Welsh con- 
versation—moreover, I can read Welsh and have the life of 
Tom o’r Nant at my fingers’ ends.” ■ » 

“ Weil, sir, that is speaking plain, and I will tell* you plaWy 
that we don’t like to have strangers among us wl!b understand 
our discourse, more especially if they be gentlefo&s.” * 
“That’s strange,” said I; “a Welshman or foreigner, gentle 
or simple, may go into a public-house in England, and nobody 
cares a straw whether he understand! the discourse of the company * 
or not.” ■ 

“That may be the custom in^ England/’ said the old man; 

“ but it is not so in Wales.” ' 

“ What have you got to conceal?” said I. “ I suppose you 
are honest. men.” ■ • ' 

“I hope we are, sir,” said the old man; “but I must tell 
you, once for all, that we don’t •like strangers to listen to our 
discourse.” 

“ Gome,” said I, “ I will not listen to your discourse, but you 
shall listen to mine. I' have a wonderful -deal to sa/ if I once 
begin; : I have been everywhere.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the old man^ “ if you have anything to tell 
iis about where you have been and what you have seen we shall 
be^glad to,:hear'you.” ' ^ 

' “ Have, you' ever been in Russia? shouted a voice,, that of 
the large rough fellow- who .. ask|;d. me# the question-, about* the 
Russian war. ' , ,, 

“ Qii yes, I have beenin Russia,” said l.'- ' • • V 

“ Well, what kind of a country .'is. it?' • 

“ Very different from this,” said I, “ which is a little country 
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.Up in ,'a „ c.orner, full .of hills and mountains ; that .is. an' immense ' 
couo'try, extending. frcm tiie Baltic Sea to ihe confines. of China,' 
ralmost aS' fiat as a pancake, ther^ not being a .hill to be. seen. for' 
nearly two thousand miles.’’ ^ 

■ “A very poor country, isn’t it, always covered with ice and 
snow!; ' .r. . . 

“. Oh no; . it is one of .the richest countries in tife wwld, ,pro- 
duci:ng all kinds, of grain, with noble rivers intersecting, it, and in, 
some parts covered with stately forests. .In the winter, which is 
rather^iong, there is a good deal of ice and snow, it is true, but in 
the summer the weather is warmer than here.” 

“And are there any towns and cities in Russia, sir, as there 
are in Britain? ” said the old man, who had resigned his. seat in 
the chimney-corner to me; “I suppose not, or if there be, nothing 
equal to Hereford or Bristol, in both of which I have been.” 

“ Oh yes,” said I, “ there are plenty of towns and citiest The 
two principal ones are Moscow and Saint Petersburg, both of 
which are capitals. Moscow is a fine old. city, far up the country, 
and was the original seat of empire. In it . there is a wonderful 
budding called the Kremlin, situated on a hill. It is partly palace, 
partly temple, and partly fortress. In one of its halls are I don’t 
know how many crowns, taken from various kings, whom the 
Russians have*^ conquered. But the most remarkable thing in the 
Kremlin is a huge bell in a cellar or cave, close by one of the 
churches; it is twelve feet l^gh, and the sound it gives when 
struck with an iron bar, for there are no clappers to Russian bells, 
is so loud that the common Russians say it can be heard over the 
empire. The other City, Saint Petersburg, where the court 
generally reside, is a modern and very fine city; so fine indeed, 
that I have no hesitation in saying that neither Bristol nor Here- 
ford is worthy t6 be named in the same day with it. Many of the 
streets are miles in length and straight as an arrow. The Nefsky 
Prospect, as it is called, a street%hich rims from the grand square, 
where stands the Emperor’s palace, to the monastery of Saint 
Alexander Nefsky, is nearly three miles in length and is full of 
noble shops and houses. The Neva, a river twice as broad and 
twice aar. deep as the Thames, and whose waters are clear as 
crystal, runs through the town, having on each side of it a superb 
quay, fenced with granite, which affords one of the most delightful 
wailis kaaginable. If I had my choice 6f all the cities of the world 
to live in, I would choose Saint Petersburg.” 

“*And did you ever see the ij^^^peror? ” said the rough fellow, 
whom I have more than once mentioned, “ did you ever see the 
EmpefSr Nicholas ? ” ^ ^ 

“ Oh yes; I have seen** him frequently.” 

“Well, what kind of a man is he? we should lik'e to know,” 
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A man of colossal staturCs witli*a> fine, noble, but ratiier'stem 
and severe aspect. F tbink I see him no#, with' Ms grey cloak, 
cocked liat, and white waving filumes, striding down the Nefsky 
Prospect, and towering by a whol^ head o\^r other people.” . 

“ Bravo! ' Did you ever see him’at the head of his' soldiers? ” 
Oh yes!^ I have seen the Emperor review forty thousand of 
his chosen troops in the Champ de Mars, and a famous sight it 
was. There stood the great, proud man looking at his warriors 
■as they manoeuvred before him. Two-thirds of them were cavalry, 
and each horseman was mounted on a beautiful blood cha^*ger of 
Cossack or English breed, and arrayed in a superb uniform. The 
blaze, glitter and glory were too much for my eyes, and I was 
frequently obliged to turn them away. The scene upon the 
whole put me in mind of an immense field of tulips of various 
dyes, for the colours of the dresses, of the banners and the plumes, 
were^as gorgeous and manifold as the hues of those queenly 
flowers.” 

“ Bravo! ” said twenty voices; “ the gentleman speaks like an 
areithiwr. Have you been in other countries besides Russia?” 

Oh yes! I have been in Turkey, the people of which are*not 
Christians, but frequently put Christians to shame l^ly their good 
faith and honesty, I have been in the land of Maiigr^bins, 
or Moors — a people who live on a savoury dish, called couscousoo, 
and have the gloomiest faces and the most ferocious hearts under 
heaven. I have been in Italy, w|iose people, though the most ^ 
clever in the world, are the most unhappy, owing to the tyranny 
of a being called the Pope, who, w^hen I saw him, appeared to be 
under the influence of strong drinjc. I have bee?i in Portugal, the 
people of which supply the whole world with wine, and drink 
only water themselves, I have been in Spain, a very fine country, 
the people of which are never so happy as when paying other 
folks* reckonings. I have been — —but the wind is blowing wildly 
without, and the rain pelting a|amst the windows; — -this is a 
capital night for a ghost story; shall I tell you a ghost story 
which I learnt in .Spain ? **. 

“Yes, sir, pray do; we all love ghost stories. Do tell us the 
ghost story O'f Spain.”, ■ ' 

Thereupon I told the compaigy Lope de Vega’s ghost story, 
which is decidedly the b^t ghost story in the world. 

Long and loud was the applause v^iich followed the cort:lusion 
of the grand ghost story of the wofld, the midst of which I got 
up, bade the company good night, and made my exit. Shortly 
afterwards I desireB to be shown to my sleeping apartment.: It 
was a very small ro»m upstairs, in: the^ back part «^f theBioule:; 
and I make no doubt was the chamber of the two poor girls, the 
landlady’s (daughters, as I .saw yarious articles of female attire 
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lying _ about, ■ The spirit, of,.. bniglit-errantry witliiii me was not 
howevers sufficiently st^on§ to prevent me .from taking possession 
the female dormitory; so, foithwith dives.ting myself of every 
portion of my habiliments, , which .. were stea,ming like .a boiling 
tea-kettle, I got. into bed beW^/eeii the blankets, and in a minute 
was. fast in the arms of Morpheus, 
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Morning, cheerless seem. The carter . Ode to Glamorgan, 
Startling halloo, One^-sided liberty. Clerical profession, De 
Coutcy, Love of the drop. Independent spirit. - Another, 

people 

I SLEPT soundly thiough the night. At about eight, o’clock on 
the following morning I got up and . looked out of the window 
of my room, which fronted the north. A strange scene presented 
itself: a roaring brook was foaming along towards the west, just 
under the window. Immediately beyond it was a bank, not of 
greep turf, griy rock, or brown mould, but of coal rubbish, coke 
and cinders ; on the top of this bank was a feiiow performing 
some dirty office or other, with a spade and barrow; beyond 
Mm, on the side of a hill, war a tramway, up which a horse was 
straining, drawing a load of something towards the north-west. 
Beyond the tramway was a grove of yellow-looking firs; beyond 
the grove a range of white houses with blue roots, occupied, I 
suppose, by miners and their families; and beyond these I caught 
a sight of the mpuntaifo on the top of which I had 'been the night 
before, o,My a partial one, however, as large m.asses of mist were 
still hanging about it. The morning was moist and dripping, and ' 
nothing could look more cheerless and uncomfortable than the 
entire scene. 

I put o|i my things, which were still not half dry, and -went 
down^ into the little ' parlour, ■ , where I found an . excellent fire 
awaiting' me, and- a table spread for. breakfast. ' The breakfast 
was delicious, ' consisting of - excellent tea, buttered - toast and . 
Glamorgan salvages, which I really , think are not a whit, inferior 
to thosS of Epping, After bseakfast I went into the kitchen, which 
was^now only occupied- b'p tw^ or three people,': Seeing a large 
brush on a dresser, I t6ok it up, and was about to brush my 
nether^habiliments, which were terribly bespattered with half- 
, dried mire, -before, ho\yever, I could- begin, up started ' #ne ' of 
the men, a wM shock-headed fellow dressed like carter, in 
rough blue^friez^ coat, yellow broad corduroy trousers, grey 
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woollen stockings and liiglilows, and® patching the brash out of 
my hands fell to brushing me most vigotously, purring and 
blowing all the time in a most tremendous maimer. I did not 
refuse his services^ but let Hin go oijj and tO'^reward as I 
tlioiightj spoke kindly to him, asking liim'^various questions. 
“ Are you a carter? ” said I. No answer. ■ One of'T\'\pi o’r 
Nantes people?” No answer. Famous fellow that Twm o’r 
Naiit, wasn’t lie? Did you ever hear how he got the great tree 
ill at Camiartheii Gate? 'What is wood per foot at present? 
Wiioiii do you cart for ? , Or are you your own master ? |f so, 
how many horses do you keep? ”, 

To not one of these questions, ■ nor to a dozen others which I 
put,, both in English and Welsh, did' my friend, with the brush 
return any verbal answer, though I could occasionally hear a 
kind of stifled giggle proceeding from him. Having at length 
thoroiiglily brushed not only my clothes, but my boots and my 
. hat, which last article he took from my head, and placed on again 
very dexterously, ■ after brushing it, he put the brush down on 
the dresser, and . then advancing to ,me made me a , bow, and 
waving his forefinger, backwards, and forwards, before, my fa<?e, 
he said, with a broad grin: “ Nice gentleman-will db anything 
for-hini but answer questions, and let him hear i^y discou|se. 
Love to listen to liis p,ieasant stori^ of foreign lands, ghosts and 
tylwitli teg: but before him dee,m it .wise to be mum, .quite mum 
Know^ wdiat he conies about. War# to hear discourse of poor 
man, that he may learn irom it poor man’s little ways and 
. infiraiities, and. mark them dow.n in : one small, liltle book .to 
' serve for fun to Lord Palmerston and the. other .great gentlefolks 
in London. Nice man, civil man, I don’t deny; and clefober man 
too, for he knows Welsh, and has been everywhere— but fox — 

, old fox— lives at Plas y Gadao,”^ : ; / . 

Having been informed that there' was; a.' considerable iron 
[ foiindiy dose by, i thought it would, .be 'Worth -my while to go 
' and see it. : I entered the premises, and was standing and iooking 
round, when a man with the appearance of a respectable niechanic 
came up and offered to shov/ me over the place. ' I gladly accepted 
his., offer, and he showed me all about the' iron foundry.^ I saw 
a large steam."engine .at full play,. terrible furnaces, and .immense'; 
j heaps of burning, crackling; cinders, . and ' a . flery stream .of molten 
i meta!. roliiog along. . After 'seeing wh#t there was to be,. s^nf'I 
I offered a' piece of. silver to. my which .he at once , 

i refused.. On my asking .Ihm, however, to^o'.to- the inn and .havC;' 
; a friendly glass, he smiled, and said he had no. objection..- .-So ..wo 
I went t# the inn, and Imd two friendly glafs^ of wMsky-and-water.'. 
i together, and, also some discourse. I asked him -if there were any 

' *'Fox*$ Goiarl— perliAp® - 
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English employed on the^ pfemises. Noney” said he^ “ nor Irish 
■either; we are all Welsih./’ Though hc was a Welshman, his 
name was a very Gominon English one. 

After. paying the reckoning, which only amounted to three 
and s.ixpence, I departed Tor Swansea, distant about thirteen 
miies^ Guttei- Vawr consists of one street, extending for some, 
little ■ way 'along the Swansea road, the foundry, and a number 
of huts and' houses scattered here and there. The population is 
composed almost entirely of miners, the workers at the foundry, 
andjtheir families. For the first two or three miles the country 
through which I passed did not at all prepossess me in favour of 
Glamorganshire: it consisted of low, sullen, peaty hills. Subse- 
quently, however, it improved rapidly, becoming bold, wild, and 
pleasantly wooded. The aspect of the day improved^ also, with 
the appearance of the country. When I first started the morning 
was wretched and drizzly, but in less than an hour it cleared up 
wonderfully, and the sun began to flash out. As I looked on the 
bright luminary I thought of Ab Gwilym*s ode to the sun and 
Glamorgan, and with breast heaving and with eyes full of tears, 
I liegan to repeat parts of it, or rather of a translation made in 
my happy Ibpyish years: 

' 'r,- 

“ Each morn, benign of countenance, 

Upon Glamorgan’s pennon glance! 

Each afternoon in beauty clear 
Above my own dear bounds appear! 

Bright ^tutline of a blessM clime, 
i^ain, though Si^ink, arise sublime — 

Upon my errand, swift repair, 

And unto green Glamorgan bear 
Good days and terms of courtesy 
From my dear ^ountry and from me! 

■ MoveTound — ^but need I thee command?— 

Its chalk white halls, which cheerful stand— 

> Pleasant thy own pavilions too— 

Its fields and orchards fair to view. 

#■ 

“ Oh, pleasant is diy task and high 
In radiant warmth to rgam the sky, 

® To keep from ill that kindly ground, 

Its meads amd larms, where mead is found, 

A land Whose cemmons live content, 

^ ^ Where each man’s lot is excellent, 

^ Where hosts to fail thee shalFupstand, ^ 

Where lads are bold and lasses bland,. 

^ A jiand I (0 from hill that’s high 
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Have gazed upon witk, raptur’d eye; 
Where maids are trained virtue’s school, 
W^here duteous wi^fss spin dainty wool ; 

A country with each gift supplied, 
Goiifronting Corn wall’s cli'fFs of pride.” 


Came to Llanguick, a hamlet situated near a tremendous 
gorge, the sides of which were covered with wood. Thence to 
the village of Tawy Bridge, at the bottom of a beautiful valley, 
through which runs the Tav^w, which, after the Taf, is the^mok 
considerable river in Glamorganshire. Continuing my course, 
I passed by an enormous edifice which stood on my right hand. 
It' had huge chimneys, which were casting forth smoke, and 
from within I heard the noise of a steam-engine and the roar of 
furnaces. 

‘‘ What place is this? ” said I to a boy. 

“ Gwaith haiarn, sir; ymperthyn i Mr. Pearson. Mr. Pearson’s 
iron works, sir,” 

I proceeded, and in about half an hour saw a man walki^ng 
before me in the same direction in which I was. He was going 
very briskly, but I soon came up to him. He was small, well- 
made fellow, with reddish hair and ruddy, determined counten- 
ance, somewhat tanned. Pie wore a straw hat, checkered shirt, 
open at the neck, canvas trousers, and blue jacket. On his feet 
were shoes remarkably thin, but no stockings, and in his hand 
he held a stout stick, with which, just before I overtook him, he 
struck a round stone which lay on the gr<3und, sen^ng it flying 
at least fifty yards before him on the road, and following it in its 
flight with a wild and somewhat startling halloo. 

Good day, my friend,” said I; you seem to be able to use 
a stick.” ' 

“ And sure I . ought to be, your honour, seeing as how my 
father taught me, who" was the best lighting man with a stick 
that the Slianavests ever had. Many is the head of a paravaut 
that he has broken with some such an Alpeen wattle as the one 
Tam carrying with me here.” ' 

“ A; good thing,” said I, “ that there are no' Old Waistcoats 
and^ Cravats at present, at least bloody factions' bearing those 


“ Your iionour thinks so! -Faitfi!' 1 am clane of a contrary 
opinion. . I wish thepuld Slianavests andParavauts were fighting 
still; ■ and I among them.. Faith! there was some life in Ixelarnl 
in their days.” ^ ’’ 

“ And pleilty of death too,” , said, !• - How fortunate it is that 
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,.the,„Insh have: the English^ among them, to : prevent -their : cutting' 
eacli other®s throats/^ « 

'‘The English prevent the. ilrish fro.m, cutting, each other’s 
throats!. Well! they do^ it is only that, they .may have the 
pleasure of cutting them themselves. The Moody tyrants!, too' 
long has their Toot Seen upon the .neck of poor old Ireland.” 

■ " .How d.o the English tyrannise over Ireland ? 

" How do they tyrannise over her? Don’t they prevent her 
from having the free exercise of her Gathoiic religion, and make 
her h^eip to support their own Protestant one? ” 

“ Well,, and don’t tlie Roman Catholics prevent the Protestants 
from having the free exercise of their religion, whenever they 
happen to be the most numerous, and don’t they make them 
help to support the Roman Gathoiic religion? ” 

“ Of course they do, and quite right. Had I my will there 
shouldn’t be a place of Protestant worship left standin|, or a 
Protestant churl allowed to go about with a head unbroken,” 
" Then why do you blame the Protestants for, keeping the 
Romans a little under? ” 

Why do I blame them? A purty question! Why, an’t they 
wrong, and an’t we right? ” 

tlief^say that they are right and you wrong,” 

“ They sayl who minds what they say ? Plavenh we the w^ord 
of the blessed Pope that we are right ? ” 

“ And they say that they ^ave the word of the Messed Gospel 
that you are wrong.” 

" The Gospel! who cares for the Gospel? Surely you are not 
going to compare tbe/Gospei ^ith the Pope!” 

“ Well, they certainly are not to be named in the same day.” 
" They are not ? . Then good luck tO' you ! We are both of the 
same opinion. ^ Ah, I thought your honour was a rale Gathoiic. 
Now, tel! me from what kingdom of Irela,nd does your honour 
hail? ” .■<^- 

'•"Why, I was partly educated in Munster.” 

In Munster! Hoorah! Here’s .the hand of a comitryman 
to your honour. .Ah, it was asy to be seen from the learning, 
which 5-o"ur honour shows, that your honour is from Munster. 
There’s no spot in Ireland like Munster Tor leaming. What says 
the old song? , 

‘V* Ulster for a soldier, - ^ . 

Connaught for a thief, 

Munster for learning, ^ 

* And Leinster for beefr ^ 

Hoorah for^learned, Munster!- -'and down with beggarly, 
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tilievisli- Gomiauglit ! I Vould that a Connaught man would 
come atim’art me now, that I might break his thief^s head’ with 
myAlpeen.” . ^ 

You' don^t seem to like the Connaught men/* saic| I. 

Like tliem! who can like them? a parcel of beggarly thievish 
blackguards. So your honour was edicated’^in Munster, J mane 
partly edicatH. I suppose by your saying that you were partly 
edicated, that your honour was intended for the clerical pro- 
fession, but being over fond of the drop was forced to lave college 
before your edicatioii w^as quite completed, and so for wa^it of a 
better profession took up with that of merchandise. - All, the love 
of the drop at college has prevented many a clever young fellow 
from taking holy orders. Well,' it*s a pity but it can’t be helped. 

I am fond of a drop myself, and when we get to shall be 

happy to offer your honour a glass of whisky. I hope your honour 
and P shall splice the mainbrace together before we part/* 

, I suppose/’ said I, by your talking of splicing the main- 
brace that you are a sailor.** 

I am, your honour, and hail from the Cove of Cork in the 
kingdom of Munster.’* 

■ “I know it 'Well/* said I. “It is the best sea-basin in J:he 
world. Weil, how came you into, these parts? *’ 

“ ri! tell your honour; my ship is at Swansea, and having a 
relation working at the foundry behind us I- came to see him.” 

' Are you in the royal setwice ? 

“ I am not, your honour; I was once in the royal service, 
but having a dispute with the boatswain at Spithe^ds ^ g^ive him 
a wipe, jumped overboard and s’^am ashf>re- After that I sailed 
■for Cuba, got into the merchants* ser\dce there and made several 
voyages to the Black Coast. At present I san in the service of the 
merchants of Cork.” ' '■ 

I wonder that you are not now in the royal service,** said I, 
“ since, you are so fond of Ughtiof. There is hot work going on 
■at present' up the Black Sea, and brave -men, especially Irishmen, 
are. in great request.** 

■ : ' Yes, brave Irishmen are always in great request with England 

when she has a battle to fight. At other times they, are' feft to lie 
in the mud with the chain round their necks. It has been so ever 
since the time of De Gourcy, and I suppose always ■wiE''be so, 
unless Irishmen all become of my ^/nind, ' which is not?» likely. 
Were the; Irish .all of my mind, the l^glish would find .no. Irish 
champion to .fight their battles when th« French or the- RusSans 
come to beard therh.” ' ■ ■ . 

, . De Gourcy/* „ said I,., “ you mean ■■ the man wh^m 'ilie 
King of England : confined in the Tower of London after taking 
from him his. barony in the County of Cork.’* . 
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, , “ Of ' course, , your honour,^., and . wiidin he, kept in „ the. Tower 
till the King, of France^ seir;:'dver a cliampiQ.r!„ to insult and beard 
Mm, when the king was glad to taj^e'De Courcy out, of the dungeon 
to fight the FrenchftChampion, for divil a one ,of his own English ^ 
fighting men dared take the^ Frenciiman in hand.’* ■' 

■ “ A fine fellow thdt De Courcy,” said I. 

“ Rather too fond of the drop though, like ' your hono.ur and. 
myself, for after he had caused the French champion to flee back 
to France he lost the greater part of the reward which the King 
of E.n^Iaiid promised him solely by making 'too free with the 
strong 'drink. Does your honour remember that part of the 
story?” 

“ I think I do,” said I, “ but I should be very glad to hear, you 
relate it.” 

“ Then your honour shall. Right glad was the King of England 
when the French champion fled back to France, for no sooner did 
the dirty spalpeen hear that they were going to bring De Courcy 
against him, the fame of whose strength and courage filled the 
whole world, than he betook himself back to his own country 
andnwas never heard of more. Right glad, I say, was the King 
of England, #and gave leave to De Courcy to return to Ireland, 

‘ And you shffll have,’ said he, ‘ of the barony which I took from 
you all that ydu can ride I'ound on the first day of your return.’ 
So De Courcy betook himself to Ireland and to his barony, but 
he was anything but a lucky man, this De Courcy, for his friends 
and relations and tenantry. Searing of his coming, prepared a 
grand lestival for him with all kinds of illigant viands and powerful 
liquors, and when he 2R*rived there it was waiting for him, and 
down to it he sat, and ate and drank, and for joy of seeing himself 
once more amongst his friends and tenantry in the hail of his 
forefathers and for love of the drop, which he always had, he 
drank of the powerful liquors more than he ought, and the 
upshot was that he became drunk, agm do bhi an duine maith 
sin misgeadh do ceathar o glog; the good gentleman was drunk 
till four o’clock, and when he awoke he found that he had but 
two hours Of day remairiing to win back his brave barony. How- 
ever, herdid not lose heart, but mounted his horse and set off 
riding as fast as a man just partly recovered from intoxication 
could be expected to do, and lie contrived to ride round four 
parishcp, and only four, anc^ these four^parishes were all that he 
recovered of his brave barony^ and all that he had to live upon 
till Kis dying day, and all^tfiat he had to leave to his descendants, 
so that De Courcy could scarcely be called n very lucky man, 
after aB.” ^ 

Shortly after my friend the sailor had concluded his account 
of De Courcy we arrived in the vicinity of a small toWn or rather 
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'considerable ¥iiiage* It stood on tk^ right-hand side of the road, 
fronting the east, having a high rordantit hiii behind it. on the 
sides of which were woods, g.TK)ves, and pieasant-iookiiig whits 
houses. ' » , ’ 

What place ds this?'®* said I th my companion. 

*‘This is ■, your honour; and herej if >’our honpur will 

.accepf'a glass of w^hisky, 'we will splice the mainbrace together.*® 
“ Thank you,** said I ; “ but I am in haste to get to Swansea. 
Moreover, if I am over fo.nd of the drop, as you say I am, the 
sooner I begin to practise abstinence the better.’* 

“ Very true, your honour! Weil, at any rate, when your 
honour gets to Swansea, you will not be able to say that Pat 
Fiannagan walked for miles with your honour along the road, 
without <olferirig your honour a glass of whisky.** 

“Nor shall Pat Fiannagan be able to say the same thing of 
my lionour. I have a shilling in my pocket at Pat Fiannagan ’s 
service, if he chooses to splice with it the mainbrace for himself 
and for me.** 

“ Thank your honour; but I have a shilling in my own pocket, 
and a dollar too, and a five-pound note besides; so I needn^t be 
beholden for drink money to anybody under the suxi.** ^ 

“ Well then, farewell! Here*s my hand! — Slanjifeat a Phatraic 
ui Fiannagan! *’ 

“ Sian leat a dhuine-uasail ! ’* said Patrick, giving me his 
hand; “ and health, hope and hr^piness to ye.** 

Thereupon he turned aside to — — and I continued my way 
to Swansea. Arrived at a place called Gland wr, ai>out two miles 
from Swansea, I found that I w^s splasEed from top to toe, for 
the roads were frightfully miiy, and was sorry to perceive that 
my boots had given way at the soles, large pieces of which were 
sticking out.' I must, however, do the poor things the justice to 
say, that it was no wonder that they were in this dilapidated 
condition, ' for in those boots I hSd .walked at least two hundred 
miles, over' alT kinds of paths, since I had got them soled at 
Llangollen. “ Well,** said I to myself, “ it won’t do to show 
^ myself at Swansea' in tliis condition, more especially as I shall go 
to the best hotel; I must' try and get myself made a iifde decent 
. here.” iSeeing a little inn, on my right, I entered it, and addressing 
myself to a neat comfortable landlady, who was standing within 
.t'liC' bar, -I' said : 

“ Please to^ let'^ me have a glass^ df alj^! — and hearkee; as I have 
been' walking along the road, I' should "foe glad of the ' services of 
the ‘ boots.*' ** ' .^ 

“ Very good, sir,*'? said the landlady^ with a cunisey. ^ ^ 

Then showing me into a nice little sanded parlour, she brought 

me the glass of ale, and 'presently. ..sent in a lad with a boot-jack 

^ .. . . 
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„to minister to me. Oj what fi?an’t a little money effect ? For sk. 
. pence k that ' small nioe infi,**! had a glass, of .ale, ' my boots cleaned 
tand the excrescences cut off, my^ilotlies wiped with a dwile, and 
then passed over w^h a brush, and 'v/as myseff thanked over- and 
over again. , Starting again wsth all the spirited confidence of one 
who ha^ just caat off his slough, I soon found myself in the suburbs 
of Swansea. As I passed under what appeared to *oc a railroad 
..bridge I inquired in Welsh' of an ancient-looking man, in coaly 
habiliments, if it was one. He answered in the same language 
that it^was, then instantly added in Englisli : ^ 

‘‘You have taken your last farewell of Wales, sir; it^s no use 
speaking Welsh farther on.” 

I passed some immense edifices, probably manufactories, and 
w^as soon convinced that, whetiier I was in .Wales or not, I was 
no longer amongst Welsh. The people whom I met did not look 
like Welsh. They were taller and bulkier than the Gamlfrians, 
and were speaking a dissonant English jargon. The women had 
much the appearance of Dutch fisherwomen; some, of them 
were carrying huge loads on their heads. I spoke in Welsh to 
two or three whom I overtook. 

No Welsh, sir! ” 

“ Why doi/t you speak Welsh? ” said L 
“ feecause we never learnt it. We are not Welsh.” 

“ Who are you then? ” 

“ English; some calls us Flj^mings.” 

“ Ah, ah! ” said I to myseil; “ I had forgot.” 

Presently I ^entered the town, a large, bustling, dirty, gloomy 
place, and inquiring for the^first hotel was directed to the 
“ Mackworth Arms,” in Wine Street. 

As soon as was »hown into the parlour I summoned the 
“Iwots,” and on his making his appearance I said, in -a stern 
voice: My boots want soling; - let them be done by to-morrow 

morning.” # 

Can t be, sir; it’s now Saturday afternoon, and the .shoe- 
maker couldn’t begin them to-night! ” 

^ “ But y6u must make him! ” said. I; - “ and look' here, I shall 
.give hinT’ a shilling extra,, and you an extra sliiiling for seeing 
after him.” 

Yes, sir; I li see after him — -they shall be done, sir. Bring 
you your slippers instantly,^ Glad to see you again in Swansea, 
sir, looking so well.” ss 



CHAPTER, 1 01 ■. 

, f’9 

Simnsea. The Flemings, TowmSs Ei^land 


S wansea is cal.led by the Welsh Abertawe, which signifies the 
mouth of the Tawy. Aber^ as I have more than once had 
occasion to observe^ signifies the place where a river ent^s into 
the sea or joins another. It is a Gaelic as well as a Gumric word, 
being found in the Gaelic names Aberdeen and Lochaber, and 
there is good reason for supposing that the word harbour is derived 
from it. ♦ Swansea or Swansey is a compound word of Scandi- 
.naviaii origin, which may mean either a river abounding w^ith 
swan3, or the river of Swanr, the name of some northern adventurer 
who settled down at its mouth. The final ea or ey is the Nor- 
^wegian aa, which signifies a running water; it is of frequent 
■ occurrence in tlie names of rivers in Norway, and is often found, 
similarly modified, in those of other countries where the adven- 
turous Norwegians formed settlements. ^ ^ 

Swansea first became a place of some impq^tance sl^ortly 
after the beginning of the twelfth century. In the year iio8 the ^ 
greater part of Flanders having been submerged by the sea^ an 
immense number of Flemings came^ver to England, and entreated ^ 
of Henry the' First, the king then occupying the tlirone, that he 
would allot to them lands in wliich they might settle. The king 
sent them to various parts of W^les which had been conquered 
by his barons or those of his predecessors; a considerable number 
occupied Swansea and the neighbourhood; but far the greater 
part went to Dylecl, generally but improperly called Pembroke, 
the south-eastern part of which, by -far the most fertile, they 
entirely took possession of, 'leaving to the Welsh the rest which is 
very mountainous and barren. 

I, have already, said that the people of Swansea stand out in 
broad distinctoess from, the Gumry, diiTering'from .them' in stature, 
language, dress, and manners, and wish to’ observe that 'the same- 
thing may be said of the inhabitants of every part of W.ales which 
the Flemings colonized in any /considerable numbers., 

I found the .accommodation veri^ good -at the MaCkworth 
Arras passed the, Saturday^ evening' very-/ agreeably, ■■ and 
slept well throughout the night. -i The next morning to my great 
joy I found my bobts, capitally repaired, awaiting me .before my 
chanaber door, Oh;» the .mighty effect of a little, money? Ail:er 
breakfast I put them on, and as it was . Sunday went out in order 

^ Dryeky Pnf O'mtdd, p* iOQ.- 
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to go,, to ckurch. ' The street^nvere thronged :witli people; a new 
mayor haS just been'' elected, and his worship, attended by, a" 
' Clumber of halbert .and javelin noren, was going to church too. I 
followed tlie procession, whieh moved with great dignity and of 
course very slowly. The'chCirch had a high ' square tower and : 
looked a very fee edifice on the outside and no less so within., 
for the nave was lofty with noble pillars ,011 each side. I, stood 
during 'the whole of the service as did .many others, for the con- 
gregation was so great that it was impossible to .accommodate 
all wi'lli, sea,ts. The ritual was performed in a very satisfactory 
manner and was followed by an excellent sermon. I am ashamed 
to say that I have forgot the text, but I remember a good deal of 
the discourse. The preacher said amongst other things that the 
Gospel was not preached in vain, and that he very much doubted 
whether a sermon was ever delivered which did not do some good. 
On the conclusion of the services I strolled about in order see 
the town and what pertained to it. The town is of considerable 
size, with some remarkable edihces, spacious and convenient 
quays, and a commodious harbour into which the river Tawy 
flowing from the north empties itself. The town and harbour 
arc3^ overhung on the side of the east by a lofty green mountain 
with^a Welsh pame, no doubt exceedingly appropriate, but which 
I regret to say has escaped my memory. 

After having seen all that I wished I returned to my inn and 
^ discharged all my obligatioi^s. I then departed, framing my 
course eastward towards England, having traversed Wales nearly 
from north to«south. 


CHAPTER 102 

Leave Swansea. The Pandefnonium. Lfeath Abbey. .'Varied 
, seenefy 

I T was about two o'clock of a dull and gloomy afternoon when 
I stared from Abertawy or Swansea, intending to stop at 
Neath, some eight miles distant^ As I passed again through the 
suburbs I was struck with their length and the evidences of 
enterprise which they exhibited, — enterprise, however, evidently 
chiejly connected with ir^n £nd coal, for almost every object 
looked awfully grimy. Grossing a bridge I proceeded to the east 
up a broad and spacious valley, the eastern^ side of which was 
formecT by rufSset-coloured hills, through a vista of \vhich I<<;ouid 
descry a range of tali blue mountains. As I proceeded I some- 
times passed pleasant groves and hedgerows, sometimes huge 
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works; in tliis valley thei'e was a sl^tigular mixture of nature and 
artj of the voices of birds and the clantdng»of chains, ctf the ‘mists 
of heaven and the smoke of fiirjuaces. 

, I reached, Llan-^ — , a small village half-wfiy between Swansea 
and Neatil, and without stopping continued my cours^ walking 
very fast, I had surmounted a hill and . h^d nearly descended 
that side of il which looked towards the east, having on my left, 
that is to the north, a wooded height, when an extraordinary 
scene presented itself to my eyes. Somewhat to the south rose 
immense stacks of chimneys surrounded by grimy diabolical - 
looking buildings, in the .neighbourhood of which were huge 
heaps of cinders and black rubbish. From the chimneys, not- 
withstanding it was Sunday, smoke was proceeding in volumes, 
choking |he atmosphere all around. From this pandemonium, 
at the distance of about a quarter of a mile to the south-west, 
upon % green meadow, stood, looking darkly grey, a ruin of vast 
size with window holes, towers, spires, and arches. Between it 
and the accursed pandemonium, lay a horrid filthy place, part of 
w'hich was swamp and part pool : the pool black as soot, and the 
swamp of a disgusting leaden colour. Across this place of fjlth 
stretched a tramway leading seemingly from the »abominaJble 
mansions to the ruin. So strange a scene I had ne?ver beheld in 
nature. Had it been on canvas, with the additiofi cf a niunber 
of diabolical figures, proceeding along the tramway, it might 
have stood for Sabbath in Hell — devils proceeding to afternoon 
worship, and would have formed a picture worthy of the powerful 
but insane painter Jerome Bos. 

After standing for a considerable time?stariiig at the strange 
spectacle I proceeded. Presently meeting a lad, I asked him 
what was the name of the ruin. 

** The Abbey,” he replied. ■* . 

” Neath Abbey? ” said L 

‘VYes! ■ ; 

Having often heard of this abbey in its day was one of the 
most famous in Wales, I determined to go and inspect it. It was 
with some difficulty that I found my way to it. It stood, as I 
have already observed, in a meadow, and was on alnifsist every 
side surrounded by majestic lulls. To give any clear description 
of this ruined pile would be inli^ossible, the dilapidation is so 
great, dilapidation evidently less the effect of time than of awful 
violence, j}erhaps -that of gunpowsder. The southern is by far 
the most perfect portion of the buildiiTg; there you see not 2>niy 
walls but, roofs. , ; Fronting you full south, is a mass of masonry 
with Jwo immense arches, other arches behind . thgn : e»teriiiig, 
you find yourself beneath a vaulted r5of, and passing on you 
come to an 'oblong square which may have been a church; an 
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iron-barred window on your# right enables you to look into .a 
mighty vaiSlt, the roof'of v^ich is supported by beautiful pillars. 
Xiieii — -but I forbear to say m^rc respecting these remains for 
fear of stating whafr is incorrectj my stay amongst them having 
been exceedingly short. <• , 

■ The^^bbey oC Gieii Neath. was founded in the twelfth century 
by Richard Grenfield, one of the followers of Robc/t FitzhamoBj 
who subjugated Glamorgan. Neath Abbey was a very wealthy 
oncj the founder having endowed it with extensive tracts of 
fertile J,and along the banks of the rivers Neath and Tawy, In it 
the unfortunate Edward of Carnarvon sought a refuge for a few 
days .from the rage of his revolted barons,, whilst his favourite 
the equally unfortunate Spencer endeavoured to find a covert, 
amidst the thickets of the wood-covered hill to the north. When 
Richmond landed at Milford Kaven to dispute the crown with 
Richard the Third, the then Abbot of Neath repaired to^'tliem 
and gave him his benediction, in requital for which the adventurer 
gave him his promise that in the event of his obtaining the crown 
he '^vould found a college in Glen Neath, which promise, however, 
after he had won the crown, he forgot to perform.^ The m^ily 
abbot, wherrhe hastened to pay worship to what he justly con- 
ceived to be the rising sun, little dreamt that he was about to 
" bless "the future father of the terrible man doomed by Providence 
to plant the abomination of desolation in Neath Abbey and in 
^ all the other nests of monkery^lhroughout the land. 

Leaving the ruins I proceeded towards Neath. The scenery 
soon became ^very beautiful; not that I had left machinery 
altogether behind, for i presently came to a place where huge 
wheels were turning and there was smoke and blast, but there 
was much that was ruml and beautiful to be seen, something like 
park scenery, and then there were the mountains near and in the 
distance. I reached Neath at about half-past four,: and took up 
my quarters at an inn which Ifad been recommended to me by 
my friend the boots at Swansea. 

^ TGreaf, p, 27% 
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CHAPTER 103 « 

> • 

Town of MeaH'L Hounds and huntsman. ^Spectml chapf-L The 
dcmiftff mountain 


N eath is a place of some antiquity, for it can boast of the 
remains of a castle and is a corporate town. There is but 
little Welsh spoken in it. It is situated on the Neath, and^ exports 
vast quantities of coal and iron, of both of which there are rich 
mines in the neighbourhood. It derives its name from the river 
•Nedd or; Neth on which it stands. Nedd or Neth is the same word 
as Nitli, the name of a river in Scotland, and is in some degree 
coiiiiected with Nidcia, the name of one in Germany. Nedd in 
Welsh signifies a dingle, and the word in its various forms has 
always something to do with iowmess or inferiority of position. 
Amongst its forms are Nether and Neider. The term is well 
applied to the Glamorganshire river, which runs through dingles 
and "under mountains. » 


The Neath has its source in the mountains df Brecon, and 
enters the sea some little way below the town of r^eath. 

On the Monday morning I resumed my journey, directing my 
course up the vale of Neath towards Merthyr Tydvil, distant 
about four-aiid-twcnty miles. The weather was at first rainy," 
misty and miserable, but improved by degrees. .Ijpassed through 
a village which I was told was called Lianagcc; close to it were 
immense establishments of some kind. The scenery soon became 
exceedingly beautiful; hills covered with wood on the tops 
were on either side of the .dale,- I -passed an avenue leading 
somewhere through groves, and was. presently ■ overtaken .and 
passed by hounds and a respectl.ble-iooking old huntsman, on- a 
black horse; a minute, after wards I caught a glimpse- of an old 
red-brick mansion .nearly ■ embosomed in groves, from which 
proceeded a mighty cawing., .Probably it beionged'\o' the pro- :■?, 

prietor of the' dogs and certainly looked a very fit mansion for' a if 

Glamorganshire squire, justice of the peace and keeper of a pack ! ' 

.o.f . hounds, V . , | 

I went on, the vale increasing'^ beauty; there .wa.» a con- 
sideraMg ..drawback, however: of . those detestable con- 
trivances:. a railroad^ wm on the ./art!ier»^ side-— along which Irakis ' > 

were passing, ruhlbling and. screaming. 

I ,#aw a bridge on my right hand with five 'or?»»six io?V arches 
over the river, which '' .was here full ' of siioals. , Asked a woman the ! 

name of the bridge.... ' ; 
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: *■ Pmi Fawr Gi gaJwy sir/^ 

I was. a^Jim amongst tfie real WeMi~#^Ms woman had no ^ 
English. . # 

I passed, hy several remarkable mountains, both on . the south 
and northern side of. the vale.*’' Late in the afternoon i came to 
the eastern extremity *“of the vale and ascended a height. Shortly, 
afterwards I reached Rhigos, a small village. 

Entering a public-house I called for ale and sat down amidst 
some grimy fellows, who said nothing to me and to whom I said 
nothing— their discourse was in Welsh and Eiigiisli. Of their 
Welsh I understood but little, for it was a strange corrupt jargon. 
In about half an hour after leaving this place I came to the 
beginning of a vast moor. It was now growing rather dusk and 
I could see blazes here and. there; occasio.nally I heard horrid 
sounds. Game to Ir\'an, an enormous mining-place with a 
spectral -looking chapel, doubtless a Methodist one. The ^ftreet 
was crowded with rough savage-looking men. Is this the way 
to Merthyr Tydvil? ” said I to one, 

“ Yes! ” bawled the fellow at the utmost stretch of his voice, 
“Thank you! ” said I, taking off my hat and passing on. 
Forward I* went, up hill and down dale. Night now set in, 
I passed a grdve of trees and presently came to a collection of 
small houses at the bottom of a little hollow. Hearing a step near 
me I stopped and said in Welsh: “ How far to Merthyr Tydvil? ” 

^ “ Dim Cumrag, sir! said ^ voice, seemingly that of a man, 

“ Good night! ” said I, and without staying to put the question 
in English, I p^ished on up an ascent and was presently amongst 
trees. Heard for long-time the hooting of an ow'l or rather the 
frantic hollo. Appeared to pass by where the bird had its station. 
Toiled up an acclivity and when on the top stood still and looked 
around me. There was a glow on all sides in the heaven except 
in the north-cast quarter. Striding on I saw a cottage on my 
left-hand and standing at the def>r the figure of a woman. “ How 
far to Merthyr? ” said I in Welsh. 

“ Tair milltir — three miles, sir,*’ 

Turning "round a corner at the top of a hill I saw blazes here 
and there" and what appeared to be a glowing mountain in the 
south-east. I went towards it down a descent which continued 
for a long long way; so great was the light cast by the blazes 
and thart wonderful glowing^bject that 1 could distinctly see the 
little^stones upon the road^ ACter walking about half hour, 
always going downwards# i sa\v a house on my left hand and 
heard a noise of water opposite to it. It was a^pistylL I went to 
it, vlranli greedily and then hurried on, mojee and more yazes 
and the glowing object looking more terrible than ever. It was 
now above me at some distance to the left, and I could see that 
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it was aE' immense quantity of tilled matter -like occupy- 
ing tlie upper\ and .tniddle parts of a K?ll and descending, here 
and there almost, to- the bdH:tom in a 'zig-zag and tortuoifs 
.manner.,^ Between me' and the hili of the burning c^ject lay a 
deep ravine. , After a time*I came*to a hou§e, against the door of, 
which a in^ was leaning. What is all that bufning'Striff abovC;, 
my friend?^* 

Dross from the iron forges^ sir! 

I now perceived a valley below me full of lights, and descending 
reached houses and a tramway. I had blazes now ail around me. 
I went through a filthy slough, over a bridge, and up a street, 
from which dirty lanes branched off on either side, passed throngs 
of savage-looking people talking clamorously, shrank from 
addressing any of them, and finally undirected found myself 
before the Castle Inn at Merthyr Tydvii. 


CHAPTER 104 

Iron and coaL The martyred princess. Cyjartha Fiiwr. Diabolical 
structure 


M erthyr Tydvil is situated in a broad valley through which- 
roll the waters of the Taf. It was till late an inconsiderable 
village, but is at present the greatest ipining place in Britain, 
and may be called with much propriety the Capital of the iron 
and coal. 

It bears the name of Merthyr Tydvii, which signifies the 
Martyr Tydvil, because in the old time a Christian British 
princess was slain in the locality which it occupies. I'ydvii was 
the daughter of 'Brychan Prince of Brecon, surnamed Brycheinia,wg 
or the Breconian, who flourished in the fifth century and was a 
contemporary of Hengist. Pie was a man full of Clu’istian zeal 
and a great preacher of the Gospel, and gave his children, of 
which he had many both male and female by various wives, an 
education which he hoped would not only make them Christians, 
but enable them to preacji the Gospel to their countrymen. They 
prov^ed tliemselv^es worthy of his^ cere, all of them witlfbut one 
exception becoming exemplary Chri*^:ians, and useful preachers. 
In his latter days he retired to a temita^^'e in Glamorganshire near 
the Taf and passed his time in devotion, receiving occasionally 
visitf from his children. Once, when he and several of them, 
amongst whom was Tydvil, were engaged in prayer, a band of 
heathen Saxons rtished in upon therq^and slew Tydvii with three 
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of -her ^brothers. Ever since ^that time fhe place has., borne the 
name of Martyr Tydvih^ ^ , 

■ w The Taf, which runs to the soutli^of Merthyr^ comes down from 
Breconshin^ and enters the Bjisto! Ghannei afr Gardi^f^,, a place 
the name of which in English the city on the Ta£ It. is one of 
the mos^^ beautiftii of rivers, but is not navigable on' account of 
its numerous shailo^vs. The only service which if renders to 
commerce' is ' feeding a canal which extends from Merthyr to 
Cardiff. It is surprising how similar many of the Welsh rivers ^ 
are in i^amey Taf, Tawey, Towey, Teivi, and Duffy differ but 
very little in sound. Taf and Teivi have both the same meaning, 
namely a tendency to spread out. The other names, though 
probably expressive of the properties or peculiarities of the streams 
to which they respectively belong, I know not how to translate^ 

The morning of the fourteenth was very fine, Mter breakfast 
I went to see the Gyfartha Fawr iron wwks, generally considered 
to be the great wonder of the place. After' some slight demur I 
obtained permission from the superintendent to inspect them, 

I was attended by an intelligent mechanic. What shall I say 
aboift the Gyfartha Fawr? I had best say but very little. I saw 
enoiwnous furhaces. I saw streams of molten metal. I saw a long 
ductilp piece of^ed-hot iron being operated upon, I saw millions 
of sparks flying about. I saw an inmiense wheel impelled round 
with frightful velocity by a steam-engine of two hundred and 
/orty horse power. I heard ^1 kinds of dreadful sounds. The 
general effect was stunning. These works belong to the Craw- 
shays, a family distinguished by a strange kind of eccentricity, 
but also by genius and ^enterprising spirit, and by such a strict 
feeling of honour that it is a common saying that the word of 
any one of them^is as good as the bond of other people. 

After seeing the Gyfartha I roamed about making genera! 
observations. The mountain of dross which had startled me on 
the preceding night with its tefniic glare, and wliich stands to 
the north-west of the town, looked now nothing more than an 
immense dark heap of cinders. .Tt is only when the shades .of' 
night have settled down that the fire within manifests itself, 
making tfxc hill appear an immense glowing mass. All the hills 
arouna the town, some of whichj^are very high, have a scorched 
and black^ed look.^ An old Anglesea b^rd, rather given to bom- 
bast, wishing to extol the abi^ndant cheer of his native isle, said: 

^The hills of Ireland arcp. foMckened ■ by the' smoke ftqiii' the 
kitchens of Monar.’*; With muck more propriety 'might a bard 
of the banks of the Taf, who should wish tc?’ apologise . for the 
'tatfier smutty, •^nppe4ranc9:. of 'his . native vale, exclaim: '‘VTlie 
hills around the T^'once so green are blackened by^tlie smoke 
■ ' ‘ ‘ " Ha»cs Grefydc! Yn NGhymru. 
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, from tlie cliimneys of Merfliyr,”- The J:own is large and popolous. 
The iniiabitants for, tke -most part are*Weish, and W&ii is the 
laiigiiage geiieraliy , spoken, tiiomgh all have some knowledge of ® 
Eiig-iish. The houses are in general Jow and-snean,. any. built of 
rough grey stone. Merthyr,* however, can show several remark- 
able edifices tliougii of a gloomy horrid Satamc character. ^ There 
is the hail oi*tlie Iron, with its arches, from whence proceeds 
incessantly a tliimdering noise of hammers. Then there is an 
edifice at the foot of a mountain, half-way up the side of which 
is a Masted forest and 011 the top an enormous crag. truly 
wonderM edifice it is, such as Bos would have imagined had he 
wanted- to paint the palace of Satan. There it stands : a house of 
reddish brick with a- slate roof— four horrid black towers behind, 
two of-; them belching forth smoke and flame from their tops — ■ 
holes like pigeon-holes here and there — two immense wdiite 
chimn%ys standing by ' themselves. ' What- edifice can that be of 
such strange mad details? I ought to have put 'that -question to ■ 
someone in Tydvil, but did not, though- 1 stood staring at the 
diabolic-al structure with my mouth open. It is of no use putting 
the question -to myself here. * 

After strolling about for some t%vo ' hours with hands «in 
my pockets, I .returned to iiiy inn, called for- a glas§ of ale, paid 
iiiy reckoning, flung my satc,Iiel over my shoulder, and departed. 


CHAPTER 10.5 -• 

. ■ * ♦ 

Siari for Cmffdi. Jokmma Colgan, ' Alms-giving. - - The momirous 
female. The evil prayer. The next* day. The Aifrionn. 
Unclmn spmis. Expetiatm Wreaking vengeance. A decent 


I LEFT Merthy,!’ about twelve o’clock -Ibr- Gaerfili. My course 
lay along the valley to 'the south-east.- -I passed a laege village 
called' Troed y Rhiwj'or the foot of the 'slope, ixom. its being .at 
the- foot of ,a lo.fty elevation, which - stands' on the - left-hand side 
of the road, and was speeding- oniv^ard fast, with the Taf at some 
distance,: on my; right,, when I. saw .a 'strange-looking .woman 
advancing towards ^ me-; - She seeme4^ between ■ forty anS-.hfty, 
was ;barc-lbo.ted. and 'bare-headed, '^-ith grizzled’, hair hanging in 
df locks, -and ' was dressed in rags? and tMters, When- about ten 
yards from me, she pitched forward, gave three or four grotesque 
tumbtes, heels over head, then standing holt' uptight, aOout^a 
yard before ine, she raised her right arm, and shouted in most 
discordant voice — ** Give me ' an alms, ;for ' the -glory of God I ’ 
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I.stood still, quite confoi|iKied. Presently, however, recovering, 
myself, I 'said: “ Really, 1 don’t think it would ..be. for the glory 
of God to give you alms.” # 

-.■‘‘Ye Then, Biadji an taifiionii— ^however, I.’ll give 

ye, a chance yet. Am I to get my alms or not? ” 

‘‘Before I give you alms I must know sometHiig about you.. 
.Who 'are you? ” 

“ Who am I? Who should I be but Johanna Colgaii, a be*, 
divilied woman from the county of Lirnerick ? ” 

“ i\nd how did you become bedevilled? ” 

' “ Because a woman something like myself said an evil prayer, 
over me for' not giving her an alms, which prayer I have at my 
tongue’s end, and unless I get my alms will say over you. So 
for your own sake, honey, give me my alms, and let ^me go on 
my way,” . . ■ . . 

“ Oh, I am not to be frightened by evil prayers ! I sh^l give 
you nothing till I hear all about you.” 

“ If I tell ye all about me will ye give me an alms? ” 

“Well, I have no objection to give you something if you tell 
me^ your story.” 

“ Will yctu give me a dacent alms? ” 

“^Oh, you ‘'must leave the amount to my free will and pleasure, 
I shall give you what I think fit.” 

“ Weil, so ye shall, honey; and I make no doubt ye will give 
me a dacent alms, for I like Jjie look of ye, and knew ye to be an 
Irishman half a mile off. Only four years ago, instead of being a 
bediviiled wqman, tumbling about the world, I was as quiet and 
respectable a widow could be found in the county of Limerick, 
I had a nice little farm at an aisy riut, horses, cows, pigs, and 
servants, and, what was better than ail, a couple of fine sons, 
who were a hefp and comfort to me. But my black day was not 
far off. I was a mighty charitable woman, and always willing 
to give to the bacahs and oth<^- beggars that came about. Every 
morning, before I opened my door, I got ready the alms which 
I intended to give away in the course of the day to those that 
should asic for them, and I made so good a preparation that, 
though #rplenty of cripples and other unfortunates wandering 
through the world came to me every day, part of the alms w'as 
sure to remain upon my hands every night when I closed my 
door. cThe alms which I g^e away consisted of meal; and I had 
always a number of small^mefisures of meal standing ready on a 
boa^rd, one of which I used to ^mpty into a poke of every bacah 
or other unfortunate who used to place himstlf at the side of my 
door iind cry out ‘ Ave Maria!’ or ‘ In^the name of pod! ’ 
Well, one morning I sai within my door spinning, with a little 
bit of a colleen beside me who waited upon me as krvant. My 
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^ measures of lueai were all*ready for, the unfortunates who should 
come,' filled, with ail Ihe meal in th%*hot«5e; for thefe wa*s no 
meal in the house save what ^vas in those measures — divii a 
particle, the whol^ stock,, being exhausted; ^ ihough by evening 
I expected^ plenty more, my two sJns being gone to me bally 
betagh, which was seven miles distant, for a h-esh supply, and for 
other things.® Well, I sat within my door, spinnmg, with my 
servant by my side to wait upon me, and my measures of 
ready for the unfortunates' who might come to ask for alms. 
There Tsat, quite proud, and more happy than I had ever felt 
in my life before; and the unfortunates began to mak«?' their 
appearance. First came a bacah on crutches ; then came a woman 
with a white swelling; then came an individual w'ho had nothing 
at all thq matter with him, and was only a poor unfortunate, 
wandering about the world; then came a far cake,^ a dark man, 
who Was led about by a gossoon; after him a simpley, and after 
the simpleton somebody else as much or more unfortunate. And 
as the afflicted people arrived and placed themselves by the side 
of the door and said * Ave Mary,’ or ‘ In the name of God,’ or 
crossed their arms, or looked down upon the ground, each 
according to his practice, I got up and emptied measure^ of 

meal into his poke or whatever he carried about with him for 
receiving the alms which might be given to him; and" my 
measures of meal began to be emptied fast, for it seemed that 
upon that day, when I happened^ to be particularly short of 
meal, ail the unfortunates in the county of Limerick had con- 
spired together to come to ask me for alms. At last every 
of meal was emptied, and there I sat in iliy house with nothing 
to give away provided an unfortunate should come. Says I to 
the colleen: ‘What shall I do provided asiy more come, for all 
the meal is gone and there will be no more before the boys 
come home at night from the bally betagh? ’ Says the colleen: 

‘ If any more come, can’t' ye give diem something else? Says I: 

‘ It has always been my practice to give in meal, and loth should 
I be to alter it; for if once I begin to give away other things, 

' may give away all I have,’ Says, the colleen: ‘ Let’s hope no, one 
else will come: there have been thirteen of them already,* 
Scarcely had she said these words, , when a monstrous woman, 
haif-naked, and with a long staff in her hand, on the top of 
which was':'a cross,: made 'her appearance; and: placing' (herself 
right befqre the door, cried out so that you might, have heard 
her for a mile, ‘ . Give : me an aim§ ,for,:the glory ,. of God I ’ ' ^, , , 
“ ‘ Good woman, says I to her,' ‘ you will he kind enough to 
excuse me: all the preparation I had made for alms has bemi 
given away, for I have relieved thirteen ’unfortunates this 
Fear caoch: vir caecm. ' 
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morning — so may tlie Virgiiviielp ' ye^ good woman ! * Give me , 
an alms/^said tlie B«anv5fe, with a louder voice than before, 
'^^or it will be worse for yomV ‘ You must excuse me, good 
mistress/ ^says I, * but I have no more meal m the .house. , Those, 
thirteen measures which yw see fhere empty wei'e fuii ' this 
morning, for what Whs in them I have given away to 'unfortunates. 
So the Virgin and Child help you.* ‘ Do you cliodse to, give m,e 
an aims?’ she shrieked, so that you might, have heard her .to 
Londonderry. If ye have no meal give me something else.* 

^ You must excuse me, good lady,* says I: ‘it is my custom to 
give aims in meal, and in nothing else. I have none in the house 
now; but if ye come on the morrow ye shall have a triple 
measure. In the meanwhile may the Virgin, Child, and the 
Holy Trinity assist ye! Thereupon she looked at me gxediy for 
a moment, and then said, not in a loud voice, but in a low, 
half- whispered way, which. was ten times more deadly: • . 

“ ‘ Biaidh an taifrionn gan siiolas duit a blieaii shaiach !. * 

Tiien turning from the door she went away ’^vith long strides. 
NOjWt, honey, can ye tell me the meaning of those words ? *’ 

“ They mean,** said I, “ unless I am much mistaken: ^ May 
the Ivlass never comfort ye, you dirty quean! * ** 

“ Ochone! that’s the meaning of them, sure enough. They 
are cramped words, but I guessed that w^as the meaning, or 
something of the kind. Well, after hearing the. evil prayer, I sat 
for a minute ^or two quite stunned; at length recovering myself 
a bit I said to the colfeen: ‘ Get up, and run after the woman 
and tell her to come back anci cross the prayer.’ I meant by 
crossing that she shoiid call it back or do something that would 
take the venom'out of it. Well, the colleen was rather loth to go, 
for she was a bit scared herself, but on my beseechin.g her, she 
got up and ran after the woman, and being rather swift of loot,: 
at last, though with much difficulty, overtook her, and begged 
her to come back and cross the prayer; but the divil of a woman 
would do^'no such thing, and when' the collee.n persisted she told 
her thatrif she didn’t go back, she would say an evil prayer over 
her too. So the colleen 'ieft^ her, and came back crying and 
frighted. All the rest of the . day I remained sitting on 'the '.stool, 
speechless, thinking: of the^rayer which the woman had said, 
and wishing I had given her' efery thing I had in the world, rather' 
thafi she should have said 'it. 4*^ night came home tlie boys, and 
found their mother sitting on the stool, like one stupefied. ‘ Wliat’s 
the mrttter with you, mother ? ’ they said. Get up and !|elp us 
to unpack. We have brought home plenty of things on the car, 
and amongst others a whole boll of meal.* ‘ You rhight as ivell 
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» liave left it beiiind you/ Said I; * diis morning' a single measure' 
of meal would have, been of all the assistance in the World; but 
I question now if I shall ever \^iit meal again,’ They asked 
what had happened to me, and after some time I told them how 
a momtrofts woman had been to mt, and had said an evil prayer 
over me, because having no meal in the hduse b had not ■given 
her an alms* * ® Come, mother,’ said they, ‘ get up and help us to 
unload! never mind the prayer of the monstrous woman — it is 
all nonsense*’ Well, I got up and helped them to unload, and 
cooked them a bit and sat down with them, and tried to be 
merry, but felt that I was no longer the woman that I wasl The 
next day I didn’t seem to care what became of me or how matters 
went on, and though there was now plenty of meal in the house, 
not a measure did I fill with it to give away in the shape of aims; 
and wben the bacahs, and the liprous women, and the dark men, 
and Ifie other unfortunates placed themselves at the side of the 
door, and gave me to understand that they wanted alms, each in 
his or her particular manner, divil an alms did I give them, but 
let them stand and took no heed of them, so that at last they 
took themselves off grumbling and cursing. And little did I «are 
for their grumblings and cursings. Two days before I wouldn’t 
have had an unfortunate grumble at me, or curse me, for all the 
riches below the sun; but now their grumblings and curses didn’t 
give me the slightest unasiness, for I had had an evil prayer 
spoken against me in the Shanna Gailey by the monstrous 
woman, and I knew that I was wighted in this world and the ** 
next. In a little time I ceased to pay any heed to the farming 
business, or to the affairs of the house, sl> that* my sons had no 
comfort in their home. And I took to drink and induced my eldest 
son to take to drinli too — my youngest json, however, did not 
take to drink, but conducted himself' well, and toiled and laboured 
like a horse, and ' often , begged , me and his brother to consider 
what' we were about, and not tC go on in a way which would' 
bring us all to ruin, but I paid no regard- to what he said, and 
his brother followed my example, so that at, last, seeing things 
were getting worse every day, and that we should sooif be turned 
out of house and home, ■ for ' no rint was ■ paid, every penny 
could -be got being consumed' in "waste, he bade us farewell 
went and listed for a sodger, But if matters were' bad enough 
before he went away, ' they became^uch worse after; . for ■now 
when th^ unfortunates came tO''l:he^door -for alms, instead' 
letting them stand in pace ' tilL they we-re ' tired, and took 
selves 'off, I would %nock them and point at them, and twit, 
with ^heir sores anck other misfortunes, and not ■ wnfreqifiently ' 
would 'iliiig ' scalding water over them,’ which would send 
howling and honing away, till at last there was not an unfortunate 
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but feared to come within a piile of my door. Moreover I began 
to misconduct myself.at di'apel, more especially at the Aifrionn 
.or Mass, for no sooner was the,bell rung, and the holy corpus 
raised, than I woijld shout and hoorah, antj go tumbling and 
toppling along the floor before the holy body, as 5 just now 
tumbled along, the 'road before you, so that the people were 
scandalised, and would take me by the shoulders 'and turn me 
out ol doors, and began to talk of ducking me in the bog. The 
priest of the parish, however, took my part, saying that fought 
not to be persecuted, for that I was not accountable for what I 
did,^bemg a possessed person, and under the influence of divils 
^These, however,” said he, “ I’ll soon cast out from her, and then 
the woman will be a holy cratur, much better than she ever was 
before. A ve^ learned man was Father Hogan, especiallv in 
casting out divils, and a portly good-looking man toc>, only he 
had a large rubicon nose, which people said he got by waking 
over free with the cratur in sacret. I had often looked at the nose 
when the divil was upon me, and felt an inclination to seize hold 
of it, jist to see how it felt. Well, he had me to his house several 
timps, and there he puts holy cloths upon me, and tied holv 
read to me out of holy books, and sprinkled 
t u T questions to me, and at last was so 

plasiSd with the answ-ers I gave him, that he prached a sermon 
about me m the chapel, in which he said that he had cast sk of 
my devils out ot me, and should cast out the seventh, which was 
• A ^ Sabbath, and then should present me to the 

in the chapel as pure a vessel as the blessed Marv herself-- 
that I was destined to accomplish gi-eat things, and to be a 
mighty instrument in the hands of the Holy Church, for that he 
intended to write a bqpk about me describing the miracle he had 
performed in casting the seven divils out of me, which he should 
get printed at the printing-press of the blessed Columba and 
Shou d send me through all Irland to sell the copiS Se prS^ 
wkch would go towards the support of the holy society for 
asting out unclane spirits, to which he bimielf Zr-i, 

-- snowea mat they were plased by a loud *out ' 

went aw,ay longing for the next Sunday when I was to be pre- 

dl^W^to the ^ Five times the next week 

go to the priest s house, to foe read to, and be sprinkled, 

work of casting out 

dml, which It seems was stronger than all the^est 
be made smooth agiti ais^, and on the Saturday t came ’ 
dml out, and found hk riverince in 
in to aisy chair* ‘ Bau^hter.f said he 

K ft^rly^over. Now kned down before me 

SlO'.n 'Ol T K * 
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» then you will feel the lasf and stroBgjest of the diviis/ whicli have 
so long possessed ye, go out of ye thrdugh^your eyes, h I expect 
you %vil! say to the people asse-robled in the chapel to-morrow.^ 

■ So I put ^myself my knees be^re his reverence, 4vho after 

muttering something to himself, either in Latin or Shanna Gailey 
T Latin, said ‘ Look me in^the face, dautghter! ’ 

Well, Hooked his reverence in the face, and there I saw his nose 
looking so large, red and inviting that I could not resist the 
temptation, and before his reverence could make the sign of the 
cross, which doubtless would have driven the divil out of me, I 
made a spring at it, and seizing hold of it with fore-finger and 
thumb, pulled hard at it. Hot and inctious did it feel. Oh, the 
yell that his reverence gave 1 However, I did not let go my hold, 
but kept^puliing at the nose, till at last to avoid the torment his 
reverence came tumbling down upon me, causing me by his 
weight to fall back upon the floor. At the yell which he gave, 
and at the noise of the fall, in came rushing his reverence’s house- 
keeper and stable-boy, who seeing us down on the floor, his 
reverence upon me and my hand holding his reverence’s nose, for 
I felt loth to let it go, they remained in astonishment and suspaise. 
When his reverence, however, begged them, for the Virgin’s sake, 
to separate him from the divil of a woman, they^ ran forward^ 
and having with some difficulty freed his reverence’s nose from 
my hand, they helped him up. The first thing that his reverence 
did, on being placed on his legs, was to make for a horsewhip, 
which stood in one corner of the room; but I, guessing how he 
meant to use it, sprang up from the floor, and before he could 
make a cut at me, ran out of the room, and hasted home. The 
next day, when all the people for twenty miles round met in the 
chapel, in the expectation of seeing me' presented to them a 
purified and holy female, and hearing from my mouth the 
account of the miracle which bis reverence had performed, his 
reverence made his appearance in the pulpit with a dale of gould 
baler’s leaf on his nose, and from the pulpit he told the people 
how I had used him, showing them the gould hater’s leaf on his 
feature, as testimony of the truth of his words, finishing by saying 
that if at first there were seven devils there were now seven times 
seven within me. Well, when the people heard the story, and 
saw his nose with the hater’s leaf upon it, they at first began to 
laugh, ^ but when he appealed to %eir consciences, and asked 
them if sgjch was fitting tratemenl: a' praist,.- they said it was 

not, and that if he would only but curse me, they would soon do ■ 
him justice upon fiie. His reverence then cursed by book, bell 
and candle, and the-people, setting ofFTrom the chapel, Game’' in 
a crowd to |he house where I lived, to vvrake vengeance upon me. 
Overtaking my son by the way, who was coming home in a state 
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of intoxication, they bate him within an inch of his life, and left 
him senseless on the groiihd, and no doubt would have served 
much worse, only seeing them coming, and guessing- what 
they came about, though I was a bit intoxicated myself, I Scaped 
by the back of the house oik into the bog, where I'nid mvself 
amidst ,a copse of haffils. The people coming to the house, and not 
hndmg me there, broke and destroyed every bit of furniture and 
would have pulled the house down, or set fire to it, had not an 
individual among them cried out that doing so would be of no 
use for that the house did not belong to me, and that destrovino' 
It would merely be an injury to the next tenant. So the people*’ 
^ter breaking my furniture and ill-trating two or three dumb 
beasts, which happened not to have been made away with went 
away, and in the dead of night I returned to the house, where I 
louiid my son, who had just crawled home covered with blood 
and bruises. We hadn’t, however, a home long, for the agents 
oi the landlord came to seize for rent, took all they coiiid find 
and turned us out upon the wide world. Myself and son wandered 
topther for an hour or two, then, having a quarrel with each 
other, we parted, he going one way and I another. Some little 
time after I< heard that he was transported. As for myself I 
fought I migfot as well take a leaf out of the woman’s bJk, who 
had been the rum of me. So I went about bidding people give me 
aim for the glory of God, and threatening those who give me 
^ nothing that the mass should never comfort them. It’s a dreadful 
curse that, Iionc)’; and I would advise people to avoid it even 
though they give away all they have. If >-ou have nreot^rnn 
the mass, you wiU hav6 comfort in nothing else. Look at me- I 
mye no comfort in the mass, for as soon as the priest’s bell rincs 
I shouts and hooralis,«nd performs tumblings before the blessed 
. corpm, getting inyself kicked out of chapel, and as little comfort 
as I have in the mass have I in other things, which should be a 
conpfort to me. I have two s«ns who ought to be the greatest 
I to. wo'll L, 

. Is he a cbmfort to me? Not a bit. A month ago when I was 
I tlirpugh the black north, tumbling and toppling about, 

I ^d threatening peyiple with my prayer, unless they gave me 
.ato, a woinan, who knew me, told me that he wL with his 

I determined to 

go, ana see nim, and grossing *:be water got into Eng-land from ■ 

^ £gll?inZ 

.common English way, and of the Irish, and ve are the first Trissli 

:l got to C^diff did I see my son? I did not, for the day before 
.fee tiad sailed with his regiment to a place ten thousand miles 



*away, so I. skall never sec %is face again nor derive .coiiifort \froiii 
Mm« Ohj if there’s na comfort -from/ mass- there’s- comlbrt 
from anything else, and he who %as-the eyil.praycr-in the Shanm y 
Galley breathed iippn him, will have no Gomft>rt from- the'- mass« 
Now, hoiie)^, - -ye, have -hear^ , the -story of Johanna^ C<9gan- the 
bediviiled wofnari. Give her now a dacent -ahhs and let her go! ” 

“ Would yefa consider sixpence a decent aims? ” 

“ I w^otild,-- -If yon give me -sixpence I will -not say -my prayer, 
over ye»” 

“ Would you give me a blessing.? ” 

“1,; would -not.- A - bediviiled woman has no blessing, to give.’’- 
“ Surely if you are able to ask people to give you aims- for the 
gloity^-.of God, you are able-to give- a blessing,” ..." 

^®"Bodderation! are ye going to give me sixpence?. ” 

■ “[Ho! -here’s a shillmg for you! . Take. it -and go in peace.”' 

“ There’s no pace for me,” said Johanna Colgan, taking the 
money. ■ “ What did the -monstrous- famale.aay to. me? Biaicl-li : 
an taifrionn gaii sholas diiit a bhean shalach.^ This is my pace 
r—hoorah! hoorah! ’’--then giving two- or three, grotesque topples ^ 
she hurried away in the direction of -Merthyr-^ TydviL \ 


Peny Gias. Salt of the eartk The th^akers' Tard. Tk Rhugyk 
groen ■ 

. ' ■ K '■ 

ms I proceeded on my - way the scenery to the south on ' the 
farther side of the river became -surprisingly beautiful. On 
:.th,at side noble mountains -met- the vieWj. "green fields and majestic 
woods, the latter brown it is true, for their leaves were gone, but 
not, the less majestic, for being brown. Here. and there were white 
farm-houses: one of them, which I was told' was called -Pen y- 
Gias, was a truly lovely little place. 'It stood -on 'the; side of a 
green hill - with a noble forest above- -it, and'- put me wonderfully 
in mind of the hunting lodge, which Ifor Hael aliott'^d as a 
retreat to Ab Gwilym and Morfydd, when they fled to him from 
/Cardigan to avoid the rage of the Bow Bach, and whose charming 
appearance made him .say, "to his love- - - 


• More bliss for us our fate propounds 

. . On Tafe green banks than Teivy’s- bounds.” 

,. ^ Gursjss of this - dcscriptiorK or evil pra.yers as they, are .called, arQ>verf coukmon Qij 
,the Irish language, ^and are frequently turned to, temtle .account by that most singular 
class: or - sect thC: Irish nacndicanta. Several cases- have occurred- connected with these 
prayers, corresponding in many respects witli tlie one detailed above. 
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®fo!low her' she would show^it -Bie, Tise Quakers’ ■buryiHg-place is 
situated on a little peainsula or' tongua of land, kavinf a brook 
on its eastern and nortliern sides® and on its western the Taf. It, 
is ,.a little oblong ya:^d, with low walls, partly overhung with ivy. 
The, entrance is a porch to th^ souths* The Quakers are no friends 
to tombstone^ and the only visible evidence that this was a place 
of burial was a^single flag-stone, with a half-obliterated inscription, 
which'wifh some difficulty I deciphered, and was as follows; 


To the Memory of Thomas Edmunds 
WIk) died April the ninth 1802 aged 60 years. 

And of Mary Edmunds 
Who died January the fourth 1810 aged 70. 

», ■ 

The beams of the descending sun gilded the Quakers’ buriai- 
grounc? as I trod its precincts. A lovely resting-place looked that 
little oblong yard on the peninsula, by the confluence of the 
waters, and quite in keeping with the character of the quiet 
Christian people who sleep within it. The Quakers have for 
some time past been a decaying sect, but they had done gcM)d 
work in their day, and when they are extinct they are not destinjg;d 
•to be soon forgotten. vSoon forgotten ! How should a sect ever 
be forgotten, to which have belonged three such m^n as George 
Fox, William Penn and. Joseph Gurney? 

Shortly after I left the Quakers’ Yard the sun went down and 
twilight settled upon the earth. PSi'suing my course I reached 
some woodlands, and on inquiring of a man, whom I saw standing 
at the door of a cottage, the name of the d!strict,^w^ told that it 
was called Ystrad Manach — the Monks’ Strath or valley. This 
name it probably acquired from having belonged in times of old 
to some monkish establishment. The moon now^ arose and the 
night was delightful. As I was wandering along I heard again 
the same wild noise which I had heard the night before, on the 
other side of Merthyr Tydvil. The cry of the owl afar off in the 
woodlands. Oh that strange bird I Oh that strange cry! The 
Welsh as I have said on a former occasion call the owl^Dylluan. 
Amongst the cow>^dds .of Ab Gwilym there is one to the dyiluan. 
It is full of abuse against tlie bird, with whom the poet is very 
angry for having with its cry frigiftened Morfydd back, who was 
coming to the wood to kedp an assignation with him, but^not a 
little of tto . abuse' is ■■ wonderfully ^x^essive - and' truthful. '; He 
calls the owl a grey thief— the haunter 8f,the ivy^bush^the cffick 
of the oak, a blinking eyed witch,* greedy of mice, with a visage 
like % bald forehea4of:. a big ram, or the '.dirty, %cc of an oH 
abbess, which beai's no little resemblance to the .chine of an ape. 
Of its cry he says that , it .is... a .torment. as an agonising 
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recollection, a cold shrill la^gh from the midst of a kettle of ice- 
the rattling of sea-pefebles' m an old sheepskin, on which accouM * 
. many call the owl the hag of the Rhugylgroen. The Rhugylaroen 
It will be,as well to observe, % a dry sheepskin containing a number 
of pebbles, and is ped as s rattle -for frightening crows The 
likening the vbage of the owl to the dirty face of In old abbess 
IS capital, and the likening the cry to the noise of the rhiipyWoen 
IS anything but unfortunate. For after all what does the voice of 
the owl so much resemble as a diabolical rattle! I’m «iirp t 
don’t>ow. Reader, do you? ^ 

I reached Caerfili at about seven o’clock, and went to the 
“ Boar’s Head,” near the ruins of a stupendous castle, on which 
the beams of the moon were falling. 


CHAPTER 107 ' 

Caurjiii Castle. Sir Charles. The waiter. Inkerman 

T -SLEPT wflll during the night. In the morning after breakfast 
1 I,. went to^ee the castle, over which I was conducted by a 
woman who was entrusted with its care. It stands on the eastern 
side of the little town, and is a truly enormous structure, which 
brought to my recollection ^ saying of our great Johnson to be 
toiind m the account of his journey to the Western Islands 
namely “ that for all the pstles which he had seen beyoS 
Tweed the rums- yet remaining of some one of those which the 
Jinglish built in Wales would find materials.” The oririnal 
founder was one John'De Bryse, a powerful Norman, who married 
the daughter of Llewellyn Ap Jorwerth, the son-in-law of Kinir 
John,_ and the most warlike of all the Welsh princes, whose 
exploits, and particularly a vlfctory which he obtained over his 
lather-m-law, with whom he was always at war, have been 
immortalized by the great war-bard Dafydd Benfras. It was one 
of the strongholds which belonged to the Spencers, and served 
for a Sifiort tune as a retreat to the unfortunate Edward the 
Second. It was ruined by Cromwell, the grand foe of the baronial 
casdes of Britain, but not m so thorou^ and sweeping a manner 
heajuif stones. %ere is a noble entrance 
porch, fronting Ihe west— ^ spheious courtyard, a grand banquet- 
ing room, a corridor of vast length, several lofty towers, a chapel, 
a guard-room and a strange underground vaulted 
plhce Mled -the imnt in which Caerfili’s^ barons once i:oined 
money, and in vvjich die furnaces still exist which were used for 
melting metal. 1 he name Caerfili is said to signify the Castle of 
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» Hastey and .to !iave been bestowed ^on the pile because it .was 
'built in.a liurry, Gaerliii, however, was aever built ii a liiirry, 
as the remains show. Moreovef the Welsh word for haste is 'not? 
fil,. but Fit means a scuddiijg or darting through the air, 

wMcii .can have , nothmg to do with the building -of a. castle.' 
Caerfili signmes Philip’s City, and was called so after oop' Philip 
a ' saint ^ it no more means die castle of haste than Tintagel in 
Goriiwail signifies the castle , of guile, as the learned have said it 
does, for Tintagel simply means the house in the gill of the hill, ■ 
a term admirably descriptive of the situation of the building. 

I ' started from Caerfili at eleven for Newport, distant about 
'seventeen miles. ■ Passing through a toll-gate I ascended' an 
acclivity, from the top of which I obtained a full view of the 
castle, looking stern, dark and majestic. Descending the hill I 
came to a bridge over a river called the Rhymni or Rumney, 
miicl? celebrated in Welsh and English song— thence to Pentref 
Bettws, or the village of the bead-house, doubtless so-called from 
its having contained in old times a house in which pilgrims 
might tell thei'r beads. 

The scenery soon became very beautiful — its beauty, however, 
was to a certain extent marred by a horrid black object, ,a huge 
coal work, the chimneys of which were belching ibrth smojje of 
the densest description. “ Whom does that worl belong to? 
said I to a man nearly as black as a chimney sweep. 

Who does it belong to? Why^^to Sir Charles,” 

** Do you mean Sir Charles Morgan ? ” . . 

I don’t Imow. I only know that it belongs Sir Charles, 
the kindest hearted and richest man in *Wale» and in England 
too.” 

Passing some cottaps I heard a group of children speaking 
English. Asked an intelligent-looking girl if she could speak 
Welsh.. 

; “ Yes,” said she, I can speaklt, but not very well.” There h 
not much. Welsh ' . spoken ■ by ■ the children hereabout. The '■ old 
folks ..hold more to it. 

I 'Saw again the Rhymni river, and crossed it by^a bridge; 
the' river here was filthy and turbid owing of course to its having 
. received the foul drainings of the neighbouring coal works- — 
shortly afterwards . I emerged from the coom .or valley of the 
Rliymni and ''entered' upon a fertil^^nd tolerably level district.' 
Passed by Llanawst and Machen.* Tl|p day which had been very' 
fine now became dark and gloomy* Suddenly, as I was descend- 
ingy a slope, :a briliant party consisting of four young ladies in 
, .riding.. habits, ;a;.yo«t.h^^ and .a' servant in ^lendid 

livery— all on noble. horses, swept. past me at full gallop down 
h'ill. Almost immediately afterwards seeing a road mender 
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was Standing liolding.his cap^im his liand—wliicli ;he had no doubt ^ 

just rever&tially doffed— t said in Welsh: Who , are those 
fedies? ” . ■ 

‘^Mercl^ed Sir (Charles — t|ie daughters , of Sir Charles/* he,' :: 
replied. , , 

iVnd' is the gentleman their brother? ** 

No! the brother is in the Grim — fighting with fee Roosiald* 

I don’t know who yon gentleman be.” 

‘‘ Where does Sir Charles live? ” 

Dq^wn in the Dyfryn, not far from Basallaig.*® 

“ If I were to go and see him/* I said^ do you think he would ' - 
give me a cup of ale? ’* 

I dare say he would; he has given me one many a time.*® 

I soon reached Basailaig, a pleasant village standing in a valley 
and nearly surrounded by the groves of Sir Charles Morgan. 
Seeing a decent public-house I said to myself, “ T think I®shall 
step in and have my ale here, and not go running after Sir 
Charles whom perhaps after all I shouldn’t find at home.** So 
I went in and called for a pint of ale. Over my, ale I trifled for 
aboat half an hour, then paying my groat I got up and set off 
for fNewport®in the midst of a thick mist wdiich had suddenly 
come^ on and ^^4iich speedily wetted me nearly to the skin. 

I reached Newport at about half-past four and put up at a 
large and handsome inn called the King’s Head, During dinner 
^the waiter unasked related to^me his history. He was a short 
thick fellow of about forty, with a very disturbed and friglitened 
expression of ^countenance. He said that he was a native of 
Brummagem, and had^ lived very happily at an inn there as 
waiter, but at length had allowed himself to be spirited away to 
an establishment high iSp in Wales amidst the sceneiy’'. That very 
few visitors came to the establishment which was in a place so 
awfully lonesome that he soon became hipped and was more 
than once half in a mind to flillg himself into a river which ran 
before the door and moaned dismally. That last he thought his 
best piair would be to decamp, and accordingly took French leave 
early one morning. That after many frights and much fatigue he 
had found himself at Newport and taken service at the King’s 
Head, but did not feel comfortable and was frequently visited 
at night by dreadful dreams. ^'That he should take the first 
opportunity of getting to §|:.ummagem* though he was afraid 
that he should not be able^to fet into his former place^ownng to 
his ungrateful behaviour^. ‘ He ^then uttered a rather eloquent 
eulogium on the beauties of the black capit^il, and wound up 
all^'by *Saymg«^that he would rather be ^ brazier’s dog at 
Brummagem than head*' waiter at the best establishment in 
■Wales. ■ ' ■ ' 
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• After' dinner I took up* a newspaper and found in it. an account 
of the battle of Iiikei-maiis which appeared to have Seen fought 
on the, fifth of November, the i»ery day on which I had ascended 
Piiniymmoii. , I ®was sorry ' to fiijd, that Ay cdimt|ymeii had 
suffered ar^adfuily, and \wuld h^e been jutteriy' destroyed but 
for the, opportune arrival of the French. ' “ In •my chi^hood/’ 
said “ tfie Russians used to help us against the French; 
now the French help us against the Russians. Who knows but 
before I die I may see the Russians helping the French against 


CHAPTER I08 


'Town of Ji'ewporL The Usk, Mote of recognition. An oh 
' acquaintance. Comamara Quean, The wake. The JVih 
Irish. The tramping life. Business and prayer. Methodists 
Good counsel 


N ewport is a large town in Monmouthshire, and had 5 >nce 
wails and a castle. It is called in- Welsh 01s Newy^ld ar 
Wysg, or the New Castle upon the Usk. It- stands some miles 
below Gaerileon ar Wysg, and was probably built when that 
place, at one time one of the mos| considerable towns in Britain,, 
began to fall into decay. The Wysg or Usk has its source among 
some wild hills in the south-west of JBreconshIre, and, after 
absorbing several smaller streams, amongst which is the Hondo, 
at the mouth of which Brecon stands, which on that account is 
called in Welsh Aber Hondu, and traversing the whole of Mon- 
mouthshire, enters the Bristol Channel near Newport, to which 
■place vessels of considerable burden can ascend. Wysg or Usk 
is. an ancient British word, sign^ying water, and is the same as 
the Irish word uisge or whisky, for whisky, though generally 
serving to denote a spirituous liquor, in great vogue amongst the 
Irish, means simply water. The proper term for tlie spirit is 
uisquebaugh, literally acqua vitas, but the compoiSid being 
abbreviated by the English, whp have always been notorious for 
their habit of clipping yords, one of the strongest of spirits is 
now generally denominated by a which is properly e:%ressive 
of the simple, element water. ■ ^ 

^ Monmouthshire !s at preseni® considered an English county, 
though certainly ^^ith little reason, for it not only stands on the 
western side of the Wye, but the names of almost? all its^pariSies 
are Welsh,^ and many thousands of its population still speak the 
Welsb language. - It is called in Welsh Sir, or Shire, Fynwy, and 
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lakes, its ijame from the tpWn Mynwy or Monmouth, which 
receives its own appellation from the river Mynwy or Minno on 
Which it stands. There is a river Of much the same name, not in 
Macedon hut in the Peninsula^ namely the Minho, which probably 
got its denofnination,from th&t race cognate to the cWiry the 
Gael, who were*the first colonizem of the Peninsula! and whose 
generic name yet stares us in the face and salutes our ears in 
words Galicia and Portugal. ‘ 

I left Newport at about ten o’clock on the sfith, the roads 
were vwry wet, there having been a deluge of rain during the 
mght. The morning was a regular November one, dull and 
gloomy. Desirous of knowing whereabouts in these parts the 
Welsh language ceased, I interrogated several people whom T 
met. First spoke to Esther Williams. She told me she came 
from Pennow, some miles farther on, that she could speak Welsh 
and that indeed all the people could for at least eight ^ ’ 

east of Newport. ITiis latter assertion of hers was, however anv 
thing but corroborated by a yoimg woman, with a pitcher on hw 
head, whom I shortly afterwards met, for she informed me that she 
cou® speak no Welsh, and that for one who could speak it from 
where I was to the place where it ceased altogether, there were 
^ ten who coulJ^ot. I believe the real fact is that about half the 
^ople for seven or eight miles to the east of Newport speak 
Welsh, more or less, as about half those whom I met and addr^ed 
rill Welsh, answered me in tha^ tongue. 

Passed through Pennow or Penhow, a small village The 
^enery in the.neighbmjrbood of tliis place is highly interesting 
lo the north-west at some distance is Mynydd Turvey a shaip 
pomted blue mountain. To the south-east, on the right much 
nearer, are two Ipeautiful green hills, the lowest prettily wooded 
and haying on its top a fair white mansion called Penhow Castle’ 
which belongs to a iamiiy of the name of Gave. Thence to 
LlanvaclKs, a pretty little villagS. When I was about the middle 
01 this place I heard an odd sound something like a note of 
recogmtioiv which attracted my attention to an object very near 
me, from which it seemed to proceed, and which was coming 
from the'airectionm which I was going. It was the figure seem- 
ingly of a lemale, wrapped m a,coarse blue cloak, the feet bare 

T “P both terribly splashed 

wth the slmh the road. head was surmounted fay a kind 
of hqpd which just permitted me to see coarse red hair, a broad 
face gr^ eyes, a snubbed nose, blubber lips and great white 

intently at me! I stopped and 
stared too, anfl at last dpught I recc^nised the features of the 

riXr tTi ^ S'® Chester wjlh the Irish 

toker Totirlongh and his- -wife,' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ - ^ ^ ■ 
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®*;Dear me!®* .said I5 “did I- notice you near Chester .last 
summer?.-®* , 

“ To be sure ye did; ' and ye #ere going to pass me without a ■ 
word^ of .lichee or Mndness had I not. given a. bit oiifa .hail.,’* 

“ Well/®- sj^d 1.5 “ I beg yotir pardbn. Ho\^^is it wid ye.? ** , 

“ Quite we^* How is it wid y ere banner? ** * » . 

“ Toiei^^biy. Where do you come from? *' 

From Chepstow, yere hanner.** 

“ And where are you going to? *® 

“ To Newport, yere hanner.®* % 

“ And I come from Newport, and am going to Chepstow* 
Where®s Touriough and his wife? ®® 

“ At Cardiff, yere hamier; I 'shal,! join them again to-morrow.®® 

“ Have you been long away from them ? ®’ 

“ A! jOut a week, . yere banner.®® 

“ And -what have you been doing? ®’ . . 

“ Selling my needles, yere banner.®’ 

“ Oh! you sell needles. Weil, I am glad to have met you. 
Let me see. There’s a -nice little inn on the right— w’on®t you 
come in- and have some refreshment? ” . .. . 

“Thank yere banner; I have no objection to take a- glass \\ 4 d 
an old friend.’® ■ % 

“ Well, - then, come in; you must be tired, and I shall be glad 
to have some conversation with you.®’ 

We went into the inn — a little ti^y place. On my calling, a 
respectable-looking old man made his appearance behind a bai% 
After serving my companion with a glass ^f peppei»mint, which 
she said she preferred to anything else, and me* with a glass -of 
ale, both of which I paid for, he retired, and w’e sat down on 
two old chairs beneath a window in front of the b^r- ' 

, “ Well,” said I, “ I suppose you have Irish: here’s slainte ” 

“ Slainte yuit a shaoi,” said the girl, tasting her peppermint; 

“ Well: how -do you like it?' ” : 

. '“It’s, very nice 'indeed.” 

“' That’s more than I can say of the ale, which, like ^.i the ale 
in these parts, is bitter. Well, what part of Ireland do you come 
from?:” , ^ 

; ' “ From no part at all, I never ^as in' Ireland in- my life. I am 
from Scotland Road, Manchester.” - ' 

“ Why, I thought you 'were, Irish.” *1^ ' 

, “ And SB I am; and' all the more from being born whei^ I 
was. ' .There’s not such' a , place for. Imshin all: the world as Scotland 
Road.” • 

“ W«e your father %nd mother from Iceland ? ” ^ 

“ My motlipr was-from. Ireland: ■ my father was Irish, of Scotland 
Road, where they met, and married.” ■ 


( ' 
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‘v And^ what did they dcji after they married? ” 

“ Why, they worked hard, and did their best to get a livelihood 
'• for themselves and children, o? which they had several besides 
myself, who was t?ie eldest.. My father was a. bricklayer, and mv 
mother sold apple^ and orknges and other fruits^, according to 
the season, aiid also whisky, which she made hersglf, as she well 
knew how; for my mother was not only a Connacht woman 
but an out-and-out Connamara quean, and when only thirteen 
had wrought with the lads who used to make the raal cratur on 
the Wands between Ochterard and Bally na hinch. As soon as 
I was able, I helped my motlier in making and disposing of the 
whisky and in selling the fruit. As for the other children they 
all died when young, of favers, of which there is always plenty in 
Scotland Road. About four years ago— that is, whemi was just 
fifteen— there was a great quarrel among the workmen about 
wages. Some wanted more than their masters were willing to 
give; others were willing to take what was offered them. Those 
who were dissatisfied were called bricks ; those who w«»-e not were 
called dungs. My father was a brick; and, being a good man 
with his fists, was looked upon as a very proper person to firfit a 
principal rmin amongst the dungs. They fought in the fields 
near Salforw for a pound a side. My father had it all his 
own way for the first three rounds, but in the fourth, receiving a 
blow under the ear from the dung, he dropped, and never got un 

again, dying suddenly, A grand wake my father had, for whicff 

my mother furnished usquebaugh galore; and comfortably and 
dacently it passed ov^r till about three o’clock in the morning 
when, a disputcT happening to arise— not on the matter of wagra’ 
for there was not a dung amongst the Irish of Scotland Road-^ 
but as to whetjier thfc O’Keefs or O’Kellys were kings of Ireland 
a thousand years ago, a general %ht too, place, which brought 
in the police, who, being soon dreadfully baten, as we all turned 
upon them, went and fetched the military, which whose helo 
they took and locked up several of the party, amongst whom were 
my mother and myself, till the next morning, when we were 
taken before the magistrates, who, after a slight scolding, set us 
at hbefty, one of them saying that such disturbances formed part 
01 the Irish funeral service;^ whereupon we returned to the 

joining us, we carried my father’s 
bodyno the churchyard, «#here we buried it very dacently, with 
tn^y tears and groaningjsi,’’ ^ ^ 

was tarled?'^’^'^ your«mother and you get^on after your father 

and banner; we sold fruit ami now 

dfd of whisky which we made; but this jtate of things 

did not last long^, for one day my mother seeing the dung who 
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4iad Mlled my father she ^img a large flint stone and knocked 
out his right eye^ for 4oing which sKd wa« taken up %nd fried 
and sentenced to a year’s impr'^onment, chiefly it was thought 
because she had been heard to say that she wauld do the dung a ' 
mischief th? first time she met him. »fehe, however,, did not suffer 
ail her senteirce, for before she had been in f>rison three months 
she caught a •disorder which carried her off I went on selling 
fruit by myself whilst , she was in trouble, and for some time after 
her death, but very lonely and melancholy. At last my uncle 
Touriough, or as the English would call him, Charles, chancing 
* to come to Scotland Road along with his family, I was gfad to 
accept an invitation to join them which he gave me, and with 
them I have been ever since, travelling about England and 
Wales and Scotland, helping my aunt with the children and 
driving much the same trade which she has driven for tw^enty 
years Jast, which is not an unprofitable one.” 

Would you have any objection to tell me all you do? 

“ Why, I sells needles, as I said before, and sometimes I buys 
things of servants and sometimes I tells fortunes.” 

“ Do you ever do anything in the way of striopachas? ’’ 

“ Oh no! I never do anything in that line; I woidd be burjit 
first. I wonder you should dream of such a thing.’^ 

“Why, surely it is not worse than buying things of servants 
who no doubt steal them from their employers, or telling fortunes^ 
which is dealing with the devil” 

“ Not worse? Yes a thousand times worse; there is nothing 
so very particular in doing them things, but striopachas— Ob 
dear!” ■ ^ , 

“ It’s a dreadful thing, I admit, but the other things are quite 
as bad; you should do none of them.” 

“ I’ll take good care that I never do one, and thal is striopachas * 
them other things I know are not quite right, and I hope soon 
to: have done wid' them; any ^ ddy I can shake them off and 
look people in the face, but were I once to do striopachas I could 
never hold up my head.” 

“ How comes it that you have such a horror of strioj^achas ^ ” 

“ I got it from my mother and she got it from hers. Ml Irish 
women have a dread of striopachas. It’s the only thing that 
frights them; I manes the wild Irish, for as for the quality women 
I have heard they are no"* bit better^an ■ the English. Come 
yere banner, let’s talk of something* els^.” , ^ 

You were ' saying now that y<^u wer® thinking of leaving* off 
fortune-telling and ^buying things of servants. ' Do you mean to 
depend upon your needles alone? ” ■ , . .■ jn' 

“ No;: I am' thinking of leaving off ' t1*amping altogether and 
going to the Tir.na Siar.” 
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“ Isn’t tliat America 
It is, yere liaiineF;. tlie land of the west is America.” 
f. ■ “ A long way for a lone girl. ”ii, 

“ I sh«idd not he alone,,yere banner; I, should be wid mv 
uncle Touriough and his wife.” . ^ my 

“ Ai*: they going to America? ” •'* 

“They are, yere banner; they intends ieaving off 
and going to America next spring.” "* 

“ It will cost money.” 

hawl’^^’ but they have got money, and so 

“ Is it because business is slack that you are thinkint. of 
to America?” ot going 

of ow^ to go there in order. to get Hd 

of old ways and habits, amongst which are fortune-telling 

S'lrid?"®' of sarvants, which yere banner was jist now clfecking 

“ And can’t you get rid of them here? ” 

“ We cannot, yere banner. If we stay here we must ao on 

Spi-S”" ** “ P^« of 

wh£t would you do in America ? ” 

*' P*"’! *^’"SS in America— most likelv 

we should buy a piece of land and settle down ” ' ^ 

" S’'LT”® vrickedness of the tramping life? ” 

3y hearing a great many sarmons and preaching « >h 

“ “ »>' 

« do you call yourselves now ? ” 

1 don t know, yere banner; we are clane unsettled about 
rehgion. We were once Catholics and carried SainrcXo^rf 
Cloyne atout wid m in a box; but after hearing a sermrat a 

church about images, we werft home, took the tint or of Lt 

box and cast him into a river.” ' . , 

r never, do to belong to the . Popish religion 

religion which upholds idoi-worship and ' persecutes the Bible--' " 
^ belong to the Church of England.” 

Well, perhaps we should, yere haniier,. if its ministers were 

little know how they look 
down .upon aU poor peopjg, especially* on us tramps. Se mv 
poor aunt, Tourlough’s v\pfe, Vho has always had^troneer con^ 
wcuons than any of us.^&wsd one of them home Ifter he l&d 
S hiSTr®’ begged him to give hei-God anTwS Sd 

“Perh.^ rite. ,a,.. M 
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^ Methodists— I should say that their^ ways would suit you better 

•than those of any other denominatioh of»Christians.’’ 

“Yere banner knows not}»ing about them, otherwise y« 
wouldn’t ^alk in that manner. Tlieir ways '•would nwer do for 
people whq^want to have done with lying and staling, and have 
always kept^themselves clane from striopachas. ^ Their word is 
not worth a rotten straw, yere banner, and in every transaction 
which they have with people they try to cheat and overreach- 
ask my uncle Tourlough, who has had many dealings with them 
But what is far worse, they do that which the wildest xalleeii 
- t’other side of Ougteraarde would be burnt rather than da Who 
can tel! ye more on that point than I, yere banner? I have been 
at their chapels at nights and have listened to their screaming 
prayers, .and have seen what’s been going on outside the chapeb 
after Aeir services, as they call them, were over— I never saw the 
like going on outside Father Toban’s chapel, yere banner' Yere 
banner’s banner asked me if I ever did anything in the way of 
striopachas— now I tell ye that I was never asked to do anything 
in that line but by one of them folks— a great man amongst them 
he was, both in the way of business and prayer, for he was a 
commercial traveller during six days of the week aifll a preanher 
on the seventh— and such a preacher. Well, one.>Sunday night 
after he had preached a sermon an hour and a half long, which ^ 
had put half a dozen women into what they call static ’fits, he 
overtook me in a dark street .and W'anted me to do striopachas 
with him— he didn’t say striopachas, yer banner, for he had no” 
Irish— but he said sometliing in English which ,was the same 
thing.” * ^ 

“ And wliat did you do? ” 

“ Why I asked him what he meant by’ making fun of a poor 
ugly girl— for no one knows better than himself, yere banner 
that I am very ugly— w'hereupon he told me that he was not 
making fun of me, for it had long’been the chief wish of his heart 
to commit striopachas with a wild Irish Papist, and that he 
believed if he searched the world he should find none wilder 
than myself.” ^ 

: ” And what did you reply?'” 

“ Why I said to him, yere banner, that I would tell the con- 
gregation, at which he laughed and said that he wished I would 
for that the congregation would say Ij^y didn’t believe mej»though 
at heart, they would, and would likd him all the better for it” 

'“ Well, and what did you say, then?.” ’ ’ 

“ Nothing at all? yere banner; but I spat in his face and went 
and told my wicle 'Tourloughj who forthwith todk oitt' a 
kmfe and began to sharpi,t on a whetstoneyand' I make no doubt 
would have gone ; and ' stuck . the, fellow like a pig, had ' not .' my . 
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poor aunt begged him not op her knees. After that we had 
nothing mdre to do with tho' Methodists as ^r as religion went ” 
5 “ Did this affair occur in England or Wales ? ” ’ 

In the^heart of Snglandj yere hannerj we have never been 

to the Welslvchapels, for we Ic^iow littje of the language.” 

“Well, I atn,glad"it didn’t liappen in Wales; I <fave rather 
a high opinion of the Welsh Methodists. The worthiest creature 
I ever knew was a Welsh Methodist. And now I must leave von 
and make the best of my way to Chepstow.” ^ “ 

“ GM’t yere banner give me God before ye go? ” 

“ I can give you half a crown to help you on your wav to 
America.” ' ^ 

r, y«-e banner; but if ye would give me 

Godl’d bless ye.’’ ^ ^ 

What do you mean by giving you God ? ” 

.. . ^ ^Putting Him in my heart by some good coiinsel whicif wiil 
guide me through life.*’ 

“ The only good counsel I can give you is to keep the com- 

mandments; one of them it seems you have always kept. Follow 
the ifesl and you can’t go vei*y wrong.” 

wish I knew them better than I do, yere haniier.” 

Can’t yoiu-ead? ” 

* his*vJ& I can’t read, neither can Tourlough nor 

When you have got 

to re^"’"^*^ ‘■cttled down >^)u will have time enough to learn 

read?^^” learnt to 

“ Let’s hope you wilk” 

. ‘‘ *e things, yere hanner, that have made us stumWr 

IS that some of the holy women, who have come to our tent and 

“<■ « » 

*' the more shame for them, for they can have no 

excuse. Well, whether you learn to read or not, still eschew 
stnopachis, don’t steal, don’t deceive, and worship b 
spirit, not in image. That’s the best comisel I can give you.” 

counsel It is,* yere hanner, and I will try to 
follow ife and now, yere hamer, let us go our two w'ays.” 

We placed our glasses u^Sn.the bar and went out. In the 
mddte of the road we shoplfhan* and parted, she going'towards 
Newport and I towards Chepstow. After walking a few yards I 
tuiwed sound ^d looked after her. There she was in the damp 

puddle, her upper form huddled m the rough fiieee mautle, «nd 
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her coarse legs bare to \he top of the calves. “ Surely,” said I 
to there never was an object loss promising in appear- 

ance. Who would think thaHthere could be all the good sease 

and pro|3er feeiii?tg in that uncouth girl which there ^ealiy 
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Arrival at Chepstow. Stirring lyric. Conclusion 


I PASSED through Caer Went, once an important Roman station 
1 and for a long time after the departure -of the Romans a cele- 
brated British city, now a poor desolate place consisting of a few 
oM-fasliioned houses and a strange-looking dilapidated church. 

No Welsh IS spoken at Caer Went, nor to the east of it, nor indeed 
for two or three miles before you reach it from the w^est. 

The country betw^een it and Chepstow, from which it is distant 
about ioiu miles, is delightfully green, but somewhat tame. 

Chepstow stands on the lower part of a hill, near to whei^ the 
beautiful Wye joins the noble Severn. The Britisn name of the ' 
place is Aber Wye, or the discmboguement of the Wye The 
Saxons gave it the name of Chepstow, which in their lano-uae-e ’ 
signifies a place where a market -is held, because even in the time 
of the Biitons it was tne site oi ^.great cheap or market .'After 
became the property of De Clare, one 
of Wdhams followers, who built near it an etjormous castle 
which enjoyed considerable cclelsrity auring. several centuries 
from having been the birthplace of Strongbow, the conqueror of 
Ireland, but which is at present chiefly illustrious from the mention 
which is made of it in one of the most stirring' lyrics of modern 
times, a piece by Walter Scott, called the “ Norman Horeeshoe ” 
commemorative of an expedition made by a De Glare of Chep- 
stow with the view of insHlting with the print of liis courser’s 
shoe the green meads of Glamorgan, and which commences 
thus: ^ 


“ Red glows the forge — > 


I went to the principal inn, wh^ I engaged a private room 
and' ordered .the best dinner wiiicli the peop!e could provide 

Then leaving my satchel behmd,me 1 went to the castle, amongst 
the ruins of which .1 groped and wandered for nearly an hour 
occMionally repeating verses of the Noranah Hewseshoe? I therj 
went to the Wye and drank of tiie waters at its mouth, even as 
•sometime before -I had drunk of the waters at its source. Then 
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returning to my inn I got my. dinner, sifter which I called for a 
bottle of p6rt, and plaeing'my feet against 4he sides of the grate 
J passed my time drinking winf. and singing Welsh songs till 
ten o’clock at night; when I paid my reckoning, amounting to 
something considerable. Then shouldering my satchel I pro- 
ceeded ^to the ^ilroad station, where I purchased'^ first-class 
ticket, and ensconcing myself in a comfortable carriage was soon 
on the way to London, where I arrived at about four o’clock in 
the morning, having had during the whole of my journey a most 
uproarious set of neighbours a few carriages behind me, namely 
some hundred and fifty of Napier’s tars returning from their 
€X|>editioii . to the Baltic. 
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CWMRO AND ,CUMrAeG 


T "he origipial home of the Gumro was 'Southern Hindustan, 
tiie^extreme point of ’Miich, Gape Gomorin, derived froiii 
him its name. It may be here asked what is' the exact meaning 
of the 'word Gumro? The true meaning' of the word is a youth. 
It is ' connected with a Sanscrit word, signifying a you^h? and 
likewise a prince. It is surprising how similar in meaning' the 
names of several nations are: Gumro, a youth; ' Gael, a hero;^ 
Roman, one who is comely, a husband;® Frank or Frenchman, 
a free, iJrave fellow; Dane, an honest man; Turk, a handsome 
lad; Arab, a sprightly fellow. Lastly, Romany Chal, the name 
by which the Gipsy styles himself, signifying not an Egyptian, 
but a lad of Rome.® 

The language of the Gumro is called after him Gumraeg. Of 
Cumric there are three dialects, the speech of Cumru or Wales; 
that of Armorica or, as the Welsh call it, Llydaw, and the Gorhish, 
which is no longer spoken, and only exists in booSs and iimhe 
names of places. The Cumric bears considerable^^affinity to the 
Gaelic, or the language of the Gael, of which there are also 
three dialects, the Irish, the speech of the Scottish Highlanders, 
and the Manx, which last is rapidly becoming extinct. Thq^, 
Cumric and Gaelic have not only a great many thousand words 
in common but also a remarkable gi^ammatical feature, the 
mutation and dropping of certain initial consorjihnts under certain 
circumstances, which feature is peculiar to the Celtic languages. 
The number of Sanscritic words which fhe Cumric and Gaelic 
possess, is considerable. Of the two' the 'Gaelic possesses the 
most, and those have generally more' of the Sanscritic character, 
than the words '.of the 'same clai^ which are to be found in the 
Welsh. The Welsh, however, frequently possesses the primary 
word when the Irish does not. Of this the following is an instance. 
One of the numerous Irish words for a mountain, is coSadh. This 
word is almost identical with the Sanscrit kuta, which also 
signifies a mountain ; but kuta^ and codadh are only secondary 
words. The Sanscrit possesses the '.radical of kuta, and that is 
kuda, to heap up, but the Irish not possess tlie'r^ical of 
codadh. s, The Welsh, without posse^in^ any word for a hill at 
all'like codadh, has the primary or r^ical word; that word ' is 

^ Sanscrit, Kali, a liero. 

j * Sfifiscrit, Rama, Rama^a, a imsba,nd. ' , ■ . 3 , 

■ ® Romany chal, .son of Rome, lad of Rome, Ronfany chi, - daughter of Rome, girlof 
... Rome,' Chal, #hiel, child, the Russian cheloviek, a man, and the Sanscrit jana, to .'1^ 

. , born, are ail kindred words. 
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codi,^ to rise or raise, abncet. identicar in sound and sense with 
the Sanscfit kuda. Till a'^ouse is raised there is no house, and 
rthere is no hill till the Nara or Pmnipotent says Arisi;. 

The W^lsh is one of the most copious languages of the world 
as it contains at least eighty tkousandwords. It has sefea vowels’ 
w in I'Yelsh bdng pironounced like oo, and y like and i. Its 
most remarkable feature is the mutation of initial consonants, to 
explain which properly would require more space than I can 
affordd The nouns are of two numbers, the singular and plural 
and few have a dual number. The genders are three, the 
Masculine, the Feminine and the Neuter. There are twelve 
plural terminations of nouns, of which the most common is au. 
Some substantives are what the grammarians call aggregate 
plurals,^ “ wliich are not used in the plural without the addition 
of diminutive terminations, for example, adar, birds, aderyn, a 
biidj gwenyn, bees, gwenynen, , a single bee.” Thez'c are diflerent 
kinds of adjectives; some have a plural, some have none; some 
have a feminine form, others have not; the most common plural 
termination is ion. It is said by some that the verb has properly 
■no present tense, the future being used instead. The verbs present 
mapy difficalties, and there are many defective and irregular 
ones. In thefirregularities of its verbs the Welsh Ianguage'’verv 
mucl? resembles the Irish. » v ly 

The numerals require some particular notice: forty, skty and 
^ eig^ity are expressed by deugain, trigain, and pedwarugain, 
literally two twenties, three twenties and four twenties; whilst 
fifty, seventy and ninety are expressed by words corresponding 
with ten after two twEnties, ten after three twenties, and ten 
after four twenties. Whether the Welsh had ever a less clumsy 
way of expressing th^ above numbei's is unknown— sometliinff 
similar is observ^aWe in -Frencii, and the same practice prevails in 
the modern Gaelic; in the ancient Gaelic, however, there are 
such numm'als as ceathracha4, seasgad, and naochad, which 
correspond with quadraginta, sexaginta and iionaginta. The 
numerals dau, tri, and pedwar, or two, |hree, and four, have 
lemimne toms, becoming when preceding fominiBe nouns, dwv 
tair, an4pedair. In Gaelic no numeral has a feminine form' 
certain numerals, however, have an influence over nouns which 
others have not, and before cead,ta hundred, and* mile, a thousand 
do, tw 9 , IS changed into ^ for it is*not customary to say do 
chead, two hundred, and ^ mhile, two thousand, but da chead 
and da mhiled With r^j^ect to pedwar, the Welsh for four,^I 
have to observe that it bears no similitude t# the word for the 

^J|or a’^lear an*l satisfactory account of this system ©wen's Welsh Gr«amar, 

. ® Owen's Grammar, p. 40. 

» Pronounced ^e or wfle-here the principle of literal mutation it at work. 

: . ^ ^ ♦ » * 
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same number in Gaelie; the ..word for four in, Gaelic is ceathair^ 
and the, difference between .ceathair dnd pipdwar is great indeed, 
Geathair is. wlial may, be called^ a Sanscritic niuneral; and it .is , 
pleasant to trace various shapes, th.rougbl various languages^ 
up to the.^and speech of India: Irish, ceathair; Lat}|ifquatuor; 
Greek, tess^s; Russ.ian,, chetdri; Persian^, ch^har; Sanscrit, 
ciiatur. As pedwar, it bears some resemblance to the English 
four, th^ German vier, is aiiiiost identical with the Waliachian 
patron, and is very much like the Homeric word Triarvpes, but 
beyond Wailachia and Greece we find nothing like it, bearing 
the same meaning, though it is right to mention that the Sanscrit 
word pada signifies a quarter, as well as a foot. It is curious that 
the Irish word for five, ciiig, is in like manner quite as perplexing 
as* the \^elsh word for four. The Irish word for five is not a 
Sanscritic word, pump, the Welsh word for five, is. Pantschan is 
the Slnscrit word for five, and pump is linked to pantschan by 
the iEoIick pempe, the Greek pente and pemptos, the Russian 
plat and the Persian pantsch ; but what is cuig connected with ? 
Why it is connected with the Latin quinque, and perhaps with 
the Arabic khamsa; but higher up than Arabia we find noticing 
like it; or if one thinks one recognises it, it is under such a disguise 
that one is rather timorous about swearing to ^it^ — and now 
nothing more on the subject of numerals. 

I have said that the Welsh is exceedingly copious. Its copious- 
ness, however, does not proceed, like that of the English, from 
borrowing from other languages.^ It has certainly words in 
common with other tongues, but no tongue, at any rate in Europe, 
can prove that it has a better claim than^he \^elsh to any word 
which it has in common with that language. No language has a 
better supply of simple words for the narration of events than the 
Welsh, and simple words are the proper garb of narration ; and 
no language abounds more with terms calculated to express the 
abstrusest ideas of the metaph^-sician. Whoever doubts its 
capability tor the purpose of narration let him peruse the Welsh 
Historical Triads, in wliich are told the most remarkable events 
which befell the early Cumry; and whosoever doubto its power 
for the purpose of abstruse reasoning let him study a wQ|rk called 
Rhetorick, by Master William Salisbury, written about the year 
1570, and I think he will admit’ that there is no hyperbole, or, 
as a Welshman would caM it, gorwireb, in what I have said with 
respect to the capabilities of the language. 

to its sounds— -I have to observe that at the will of a master 
it can be subiimel)^ sonorous, terribly sharp, diabolically guttural 
and sibilant,; and sweet and harmonious to a remarkablepdegrce. 
Wha?; more sublimely sonorous thaH' certain hymns of Taliesin; 
more : sharp” and clashing than certain lines ' of Gwaichmai :and> 
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Dafydd Benfras, describing^ tattles; inore diabolically gratin? 
than the Drunkard’s •Choke-pear by Rbj's Goch, and more- 
jweet than the lines of poor Gronwy Owen to the Muse? Ah 
those lines^ofhis totee Muse,are sweeter even, than the verses of 
Horace, of which th^ profess to be an imitation. Wfat lines in 
Horace’^ ode can vie'in sweetness with / ’'■ 

'Tydi roit, a diwair we% ' 

Lais eos i lysowen ! 

■ 

Tliou couldst endow, with lliy dear smile. 

With voice of lark the lizard vile! 


Eos signifies a nightingale, and Lysowen an eel. Perhaps in no 
language but the Welsh could an eel be mentioned inrloftv 

poetry; Lysowen is. perfect mask. ' 

Having stated that ^ there are .Welsh and Sanscrit, words which 
correspond, more or less, in sound and meaning, I here place 
side^by side a small number of such words, in order that the 
reader may cjompare them. 


f.. 

WfLsn 


SaN'SGRIT 


A ber, a meeting of waters, an out- 
flowing; Avon, a river;' Aw, a 
flowing 
Anal, breath 

Arian, silver ' ^ ^ ^ 

Aur, gold 
Athu, to go 

•Bod, being, eKistence * 

Brenin, a king 

Caer, a w'all, a' city . . , # 

Cain, flue, bright 

Gann, to sing 

Gathyi, a h^^nn 

Coed, a wood, trees 

Gumro, a^vVelshman 


Daear, daereii, the earth 
Daiit, a.iDoth , ■ 

Dawn, a gift 
Derwf an oak ■ , 

Dewr, bold, brave 
Drwg, bad 
Du-^, GoS • 


%» 


Ap, apah, water; apaga, a river: 
Persian, ah, water; Wallaciiiaii 
apa ' 

Anila, air 

braas; Gypsy, harko, copper^ 
At ha; Russian, iti ’ 

Bhavat, bhiita 

Bharanda, a lord; Russian, barin 
Griha, gaia, a house; Hindus-: 

tam, ghar; G>i.>sy, kair, kaer 
Ranta, pleasing, beautiful; Karia, 
toshme 
Gina, singing 

Kha, a song; Gypsy, gillie' . ' 
Rut iia, 'kuti, a tree 

Kumira, a youth, a p,rin.ce 
,,Dhani, fem. dharani . , 

Danta,t 
Ddna ' 

Ddru, timber 

.Dhlra , '® . , ^ 

Dui^ati, iie!l;^Durgd, the goddess 
,,, of des.tmctioii 

DiSva, agoct » , , 
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Sansgeit : 


Dwfrj dwfyr, water . Tivara, the ocean (Tiber, Tcverc) 

Dwr, water ' ^ Uda;^ Greek, ' Sanscrit, 

% dhira, the oceai^; Persian, 

’ deria, dooria, tlrsE' sea; Gypsy, 
^ dooria ’ ■» 

Ell, a bein^ a soul, that which An, to breathe, to live; dna, 
lives'^ " breath; Irish, an, a man, fire 

Gair, a word Gir, gira, speech 

Gwt, a man Vira, a hero, strong, fire; Lat* 

G'wres, heat a man; ■ Dutch, v^ur, fire; 

Turkish, er, a man; Heb. ur, 
fire 

Geneth, girl Kani 

Geiii, to be born Jana 

GwybocF, to know . 

Hocgdu, to cheat ■ Kuhaka, deceit _ ^ 

Hiian, the sun ^ ■ 

leuanc, young \ouvan : ; 

Ir, fresh, juicy Ira, water' 

Icira, juiciness , 

Llances, a girl Lagnika 

Lleidyr, a thief ■ 

Maen, a stone Mani,- a gem ^ ' 

Mam, mother f 

Matw, to die S’ ^ 

Mawr, great ff , 

Medd, mead Mad hu.,Jioney, 

Meddwij to intoxicate ^Mad, Jo intoxicate; Mada, mioxi- 

" cation; Mada, pleasure; Mad* 
ya, wane; Matta, intoxicated; 
^YFiy? matto, drunk; Gr. 
Medr, a measure ficOv^ wine,’ ,ueiw, to be drunk 

NM, a cry Matra 

Nant, ravine, rivulet . ^ Nad, tG» speak; Ndda, sound . „ 

Neath, xNedd, name of a^' river; Nadi, a river ■ 

iiedd, a ^ dingle, what is low, ' Nicha, lov/, deep'; nfchaga/a 
deep (Nith, Mtlisdale) , ■ river. tiiat , which descends; 

N^f, heaven' ■ • ^ ' nitha, ' water ' ' 

Nabhas;- Russian, nabe^a, the 
heavens; Lat. nubes, a cloud 

Neidiaw, to leap Nata, to dance; m», dancing 

N^r ttip Alm;<»htv the T oi-rl ihp Nara, that winch animates every 
r wnr ^ spirit of Godi 

Nerth, ‘strength, power - Nara man, the spirit of God; Gr. 

® ^ ^ avrjp, a man, strength; 

dPersian, nar, a maloA Arabic, 
'^lar, fire 

Nnddwr^ a protector ^ Ni^ha , ■ , % 

Nds, night ; ^ ' Nis^** ■ 

^‘“The Eternal, the . clivine imperishable spirit pervading the. universei»”~~-W^’to«’i, 
SansefisDidwmrj>,'p. 453,’^ ' ^ ■ 

The Nara is caied by the.'Tartars soukdonn,' ana. by 'the .Chinese ki ;■ “ Principe qui.;,. 
est .dans le cr!, s'ur la.terre, dam fhomme, et dans toutes.les choses. materielles«ei: 
imiiiat^riellcs.”-— DwrioKnaiV? Tartare Mmtchouy par' Amyot. Tome second, ,p. 


Dw'fr, d’wfyr? 'wa 
Dwr, whaler 


E.I1, a bein^ 
lives'^ 

Gair, a word 
G'wr, a man 
G’wres, heat 


Geneth, girl 
Geiii, to be born 
GwybocF, to know . 
H©c|du, to cheat 
Hiian, the sun 
leuanc, young 
Ir, fresh, juicy 
Icira, juiciness 
Llances, a girl ^ 
Lleidyr, a thief ■ 
Maen, a stone 
Mam, mother 
Matw, to die 
Mawr, great 
Medd, mead. 

Meddwij to i!itox,i.cat;e 


Medr, a measure 
NM, a cry 

Nant, ravine, rivulet . 

Neath, xNedci, name of a^' river; 
iiedcl, a dingle, what is low, 
'deep (Nith, .Nftlisdale) 

N^f, heaven' ■ ' ' 


Neidiaw, to leap 

Ner,' the Almighty, the Lord, 'the.. 
Creator ■ 

Nertli, strength, power 


Noddwr^ a protector' 
Nds, night ; 
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Welsh 


Sanscrit 


Pair, a cauldron 

:Ped, a foot; pedair, fcpr ' 

Pridd, earth<» 

Prif, principalf prime 
Rhen, th^ Lord • 

Rhian, a lady 
RLod, a wheel 
Swm, being together 
Swynwr, a wizard^ sorcerer 

Tad, lather 
Tan, fire 
Tant, a string 
Tanu, to expand 
Uchafedd, height 
Ych, ox 

Toriad, a breaking, cutting 


Pitliara 

1 ad, a foot; pdda, a quarter 
r Prithivi, the ea'itli ^ 

^ lYabku,. a lord, a ruler" 

Rajan, a king ^ 

Hindustani, rani 
Ratlla, a car 
Sam ' 

Saiivanana, a witch; Plindustani, 
syani 
Tdta 
Dahana 
Tantu 
Tana 

Dari, cutting 

Uchch’ya 

Ukslian 


In the above list of Guniric and Sanscrit words there are 
certainly some remarkable instances of correspondence in sound 
and sense, the most interesting of which is that afforded by Ner 
the Cumric \\*ord for the Lord, and Nara, the Sanscrit word for 
the Spjrit of Qhd. From comparing the words in that list one 
"-might feel disposed to rush to the conclusion that the Gumric 
sprang from the Sanscrit, the sacred language of sunny Hindustan. 
But to do so would be unwise, for deeper study woiild show that 
n the Welsh has some himdreas of words in common with the 
Sanscrit, it has^ thousands upon thousands which are not to be 
found in that tongue, aTter making ail possible allowance for 
change and modification. No subject connected with what is 
called philosophy is more mortifying to proud human reason 
than the investigalion of languages, for in what do the researches 
of the most unwearied philologist terminate but a chaos of doubt 
and perplexity, else why such Acclamations as these? Why .'is 
the Wailachian word for water Sanscrit? for what is the difference 
between apa and ap? Wailachian is; formed from Latin and ' 
Sciavonianf why then is not the word for water dther woda or 
aqua, or a. modification of either? Why is the Arabic word for 
the sea Irish, for what is the difference between bahar, the 
Arabic word for sea, and beathra, an old Irish word for water, 
pronounied barra, whence foe river Barrow? How is it that 
one of foe names of the Ganges is Welsh; for what is the difference 
between Dhur, a name of that riv^r, and dwr, the common Welsh* 
word for water? How is it that asquor, a Latin^word for the sea, 
so nftuch fesembks ^gir, foe name of the Nosse God of the %a'^' 
and how is it that As^r, th^ appellative of the Northern Gods, is 
so like Asura, foe family name of certain Hindu demons? Why 
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'» does tlie scanty Gaiikj the languS-i^jC ■ of the Isle of Man, possess 
’ more Sanscrit worch than the mighty i^rabic, the richest of all 
tongues; and why has the Wifcish only four , words for a hill, ard 
its sister ^ngiiage the Irish fifty-fivis? How fs it that tj^e names of 
so many steams in variom countries, for example Dbnau, Dwina^ 
Don and '^yne, so much resemble Dhuni, a Sanscrit w'prd for a 
river How is it that the .Sanscrit devila stands for what is wise 
and virtuous, and the English devil for ail that is desperate and 
wicked?' How is it that Alp and Apennine, Celtic words for a hill, 
so much resemble ap ' and apah, Sanscrit words for wate^? Why 
' does the Sanscrit kalya mean to-morrow as well as yesterday, 
and the Gipsy merripen life as well as death ? How is it that ur, 
a Gaelic word for fire, is so like ura the Basque word for water, 

] ”and Ure the name of an English stream ? Why does neron, the 
Mc^|iern Greek wwd for water, so little resemble the ancient 
Greek- vBap and so much resemble the Sanscrit rira and how 
is it that nara, wdiich like nira signifies water, so much resembles 
nara, the word for man and the Divinity? How is it that 
Nereus, the name of an ancient Greek water god, and nar, the 
I Arabic word for five, are so very like Ner, the Welsh woM for 
the Creator? How is it that a certain Scottish river bear® the 
name of the wife of Oceaniis, for what is Teihi but Teithys? 
How indeed! and why indeed ! to these and a thousand similar* 
Cj[uestioiis. Ah man, man! human reason will never answer 
them, and you may run wild al^ut them, unless, dropping your 
I pride^ you are content to turn for a solution of your doubts to a 
certain old volume, once considered a bpok of divine revelation, 

^ but now a collection of old wives’ tafe. the^Bible. 

I 
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^ INDEX OF* PLACE-NAMES 

III the foliowing index is given every place-name in Wales whicli 
appears in the text. The index has been compiled for the deader 
w!io wishes to study closely Boirow’s tour, or for those who are 
interested in the topography of Wales. 


; ABer Carv^sn, 454 
Ab^arron, 104 
Aber ©)*nvarch, 367 

■ Aber Hoilddu, 382 
AbermarlaiSj 302 
Aber Maw, 370 
Aber Menai, 223 
Abertaw< 5 , 497 
Abertawy, 498 . 

Aberteili (shire), 439 

f Aber Teivi, 440 
, Aber Wye, 527 
Aber Ystwyth, 392, 433 
Afon y Mynacb, Rwer^ 402, 410 
' Alan, Rivery 324 
Ale Fowlio, 299, 300 
Allan, River, 38 
Allt Bwich, 77 
Allt Paddy, 79, 108 
Allt Traeth, 242 
Allt y, Gog, 146 

■ Aiowaii, Rimr, 126 
„ Amlwch, 221. 

Amw}’'thig, 279 
Angksea, 82, ,96, 122, 155 . 
Anglesey, 149, 151, i53» i 54 . *56, 
162, 164,'.. 166, 168, 169, 171, 
183, 184, , 187, 192, 194, 195, 
196, 197, 198, 200,' 203, 206, 
222, . 213, ai4s 221, 227, 
292, 298, ,398,, 416, .417, 421, 
435 

Antigua, 30. 

Aran Vaw, 364 
'Arenig Vawr3: 254, 255, . 

. Armorica,: 162,. 209 . . 
Arran^59, 361, 362, 3^, 364, 369 
Avon.Uerres, 367 ,, 
.Avon/MarGlmad,. iJiViT, 437. . 
Aweii;, 161'': 


Bala, 4 L^ 43 . 249 , 254 , 255 , 256 , 
259 j 261 , 263 , 264 , 265 , 320 , 
34 d, 350, 35 L 353 . 354 . 35 ^, 
357 . 359 . 3 do, 361 , 366 
Bala, lai^ of, 351, 359 , 363 
Bangor, 122 , 136 , 145 , 146 , 147 , 
249. 250, 153. i 6 i , 166, 
i 68 , 202 , 205 , 212 , 221 , ^ 22 , 
225 , 227 , 234 
Bangor the great, 150 
Bangor Vawr, 15 ^'' 

Barber’s Hill, 102 
Bamioutli, 370 
Basallaig, 518 
Ikaumaris, 153 , 166 
Beaumaris Bay, 154 
Beddgelert, 238 - 

Beeston ,^38 
Bergthorsiival, 1 58 
Berth Gej,ert, 237 
Berwyn Hills, 41, 42, 43, 53, 54, 
59 , 75 , 78, 102 , 107, 108, 275, 

^321,337,450 

iBethesda, 148 

Betli Gelert, 68 , 69 , 221 , 225 , 229 , 

234, 235, 234 238, 241, 249 

Bettws, 517 ^ 

Betwis Fawr, 242 
Biddulph, 28 X 1 

Black Coast, 493 
” Black Mountains, 475 , 476 
Blewmaris, 184 
JBi^vorth, 26 

Bra^ River, 43 , 468 , 474 , 47*5 

-Brecbrs 3 °®, 303 , 382, 444 ^ 445 , 
450, 453, 501, 503, 519 

Breconshire, 382 , 448 , 449 , 504 
Brein^^iitW, 468 ' 

Brennig, 450 
Brennus, 322 
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Bro Gynnin, 416, 417 
Bryn Dinr>s, 329 
Bryn y Casleil, 410 
- Bryn y Lio, 425 ^ 

Bunk Pen. Banncddj 440, 441 

Cacbir Idiis, 42a 
Cfie Hi'r, 324 

Caerfili, 505, 514, 516, 317 
Caer Cybi, 213, 218, 221 
Gaer Lleon, 37 
Gaer Lucid, 350 

Caernarvon, 161, 162, 221, 225, 

226, 227, 229, 234 
Caernarvonshire, 104, 149, 150 
Caer ent, 527 
Cairn Drws y Coed, 233 
Caicoed, 300 
Camber’s Landc, loi 
Cambria, 167, 470 
Camlas canal, 44, 4^, 68 
Ganol Lyn, 104 
Capel Curig, 145, 146, 165 
Caoel G\vynfa, 480 
Cardiff, 504.512, 521 
Card^ran 214^ 416, 440, 468, 513 
Oarcbganshire, 413, 416, 429, 440, 

444, 453, 459 

Carmarthen, 302, 383, 453, 468, 

469, 470 

" CarmarUien Bay, 450 ^ 

Carmarthenshire, 238, 301, 383, 

44 ^ 447 , 44 % 450 , 4 i >9 
Gas iSewydd, 519 ■ 

Castell DylTryn, 423 
Castile, 62 

Castell y VVacn, 275, 276 
Castlebar, 152 
Castle, River, 423 
Cefn Bach, 41, 69 
Cefn Goch, 369 

Cefn M^r 69, 104, 313, 316, 317 
Cefn Uchaf, 274, 279 
Ceiriog, River, 63, 92, 107, 108, 

209, r- 3 , 1 14, 1 15, 1 18, 270, 

322, 323 

Gemmaes, 372, 373 
Cerrig Drudion, 352, 353, 354 
Cerrig y Druidion, 126, 128,'^-Q. 

130, 136 „ ^ 

Cerrig Llan, 238, 239 
Ceunant Coomb, 250 
Chepstow, 521, 526, 527 
Ghih, 181 

GhirL, 274, 275, 281 


Gilg.ay, 273, 274 

Clas Mywel, 465 ' ' * 

Cfawdd Oil a, 2^79 ® 

^ Clonmel, 53, 138 
Cloyne, 524- 
Cbvyd, Rim', 83 

Cluyxl, Valt* of, 72^73, 76, 81^ SL 
122, 298 

Cockleshell, 478 ^ 

Coed y Pantwn, 72 
Conway, River, 143 '■ 

■ Conway, Vale of, 144 
Coom Pernant, 296 
Cors Foclinod, 273, 274 " 

Coruna, 132 

Corvven, 53, 122, 126, 184, a6>;, 

293. 321 . 

Cowiyd Coomb, 273, 274. 

Crag y Cefyi, 426 ' 

Craig VVehan., 83 . 

Craig y Forwyii, 3 1 2 
Craig y Gorllewin, 342 
Cumbria, 359 
Gunny, 370, 497 
GwcIIyn, Lake, 232 
Cwm Dwr Llanwrda, 46^ 

Gybi's town, 213, 214 

Cybi \ elin, Mynydd Lianfair 

Dee, River , 30, 41, 43, 44, 50, 53, 
“ 9 - 70, 95, roi, 102, 103, 122, 
124. 125, 12C, 265, 275, 33a 

Deheubarth, 319, 393 
Denbigh, 134, 136, 299, 300, 303, 

305 

Denbighshke, 37, 83, 118, 261, 
267, 275, 32a 

D.evi ;s Bridge, 384, 386, 38a, 390. 
89 b, 400, 401, 402, 403, 409, 
410, 41 r, 412, 415, 423, 430 
Dim baesneg, 1,24, 342 

Dinas, 361, 365, 367, 368, 369 
Dinas Bran, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47 
Sii 

Dinas Emlyn, 441 

Dinas Mawdd’v^y, 361, 367, 370 

Dmas Mawr, 144 

Dineror, 468 

Doi Gellyn, *69 

Dolwen, 465 

Donnybrook,,i37, 139 

Do! Cothi, Ai'cr, 463, 464 

Duffy, 504 

Dunmanway, .462- ' ' • 

43 
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•'Dyfed, 214, 497 ' ■ ' Hfehtown, 312 ■ 

ByfFryn Conway, 144 HilDof Hqwth, 217, 213 

Dyffryn Gaint, 195, 305, 206 . Hiraethog, 267 

DyH, iSwr, 366, 367, 369, 371, ’ Holy Head, 208, 213, 21 5, 218 ** 

. 373r 376,”^8 o, 385 H^lyliead, 156, 191, 19^^ 21 1, 214 
Dyii, Vale 01^^74 Halywell, 55 

Dyfnantj'igo ^ Hondu, 510, 

Dyfryn, 518 ^ 

■‘Is Coed, 150 

Egiwysig rocks, 41, 289, 311 

Eilio, 229, 2''30, 232 Kilgarran, 468, 469, 470 

Eisteddfa,^429 Knicht, 240, 244 

'•> Eryri, see Snowdon ^ 

Esgyrn Hirion, 389, 394 Landey, 158 

Liam y Lleidyr, 51, 103 

Fair Rlios, 437 Llanagos, 501 

Ferny-side-brae, 273, 274 Llanberis, 162, 163, 166, 226, 235 

Fesi«*iog, 239, 243, 245, 246, 249, Llandovery, 44.1^, 458, 464, 465, 

466, 468, 471, 472, 474, 475, 
Flintshire, 30, 37, 55, 83, 149, 300, 482, 483 

324 Llanfair Mathafarn EithaF, 166, 

Frennig, 429 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 170 

Fynnon Lidiart, 451 175, 176, 178, 182, 183, 184, 

265, 466, 471 ^ ' 

Gallegan Hill, 223 Llangadog, 476 

Geraint, J02 Llangollen, 36, 37, 41, 40, '=4 

Gerres, Rtver, 369 56, 57 , 58, 59 , 69, 72, 

Glamorgan, 417, 418, 482, 500, 88,120,257,266,275,281,285' ' 

„527 290,317,319,323 

Glamorganshire, 416, 475, 479, Llansanlraid, 107, 109, 116, 117 
490, 491, 503 O125, 322 -> 

Glandwr, 495 Llanv aches, 520 

Glendowei^s Mount, 124, 125, 265 Llanymcjyfri, 468 


Glyn Cothi, Rivery 463 
Glyndyfrdwy, 1 26 
Glyn-dyfrdwy, 43, 125 
Glyn Llifon, 273,, 274 
Goshen, 106 
Graverse, 395 : 

Great Hill, 240 

Gutter Vawr, 475, 477, 480, 481, 
.482,490 
Gwedir,'45i , 

Gwen Frwd, , 395 . 

Gweiiynos, 299 
Gwernabwy, 274 „ 

Gwlad yr Haf, 455 
Gwynedd,. 319 ■ ' ■ 

G\^9^nfa, 480 , 

Gwy,^i2w7V:395> 415 " 

Hafod, 407, 409, 431’ 433, 434 

Hafre.p, , 395, 4i5_-,427:. 

Hereford, 469, 4B6.-.,' 
Herefordshircf, 382, 46,6^ ' 


Lleidadi, 476 '' 

Lioegr, 38, 174, 281 
Llydaw, ?62, 209 
Liyn Cciriog, 91^ 

Llyn Ogwen, 147 
Llyn y Meddwyn, 70 
*Llyn Twerin, 253 
Lygwy, River, 144 

Machen, 517 

Machynlleth, 369, 372, 375, 376, 

^ 378, 379, 380, 382, 383, 385, 390 

^ Maes y Llyn, 442 
Mahuncleth, 366 
Mallwyd, 361, 367, 369 o 
M”ord, 38 
Mat&afarn, 168, 221 
Maw, 'River, 369 
Mawddwy, 365, 370 
Medeshamsted, 2^ 26 ^ 

Meiro:iydd, 82 
Melin Brae, 89 
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Melin Heli, 227' ^4 

Meiiai Bri< 5 gej 169^ ■i99r - secs’ ■ 
MeiiBy, 302 , : 

‘MerioBj 37 ■ I ' ■ 

MerioiietlrMre, 43., 150, 2^1 

Merthyr, 504, 505 
Mertliyi* Tydvil: , 501, 502, ' 503, 
5 ^ 3 / 5^5 

Middle towiij- 312 
Mignamt, 252 
Mineira, 78 
MinBo^ 520 

Minister’s Bridge, 409, 413 
Moe! Argik, 85 
Moel Eghrysig, 76 
Moel EHa, 163 , 

Moelfre, 1.91,, 19a 
Moel, Hebog,' 238' ■ 

Moel Siabod, 145 ; 

Moel Vamagfi, 29, 83'- 
Moel Vritli,.;386, 367 -■ - 
Moe! ,Wyn, 249, ■ 

Moel y" Cynghorion, 163 ' 

MoB, 29, 30' ' ■■ ■ 

Mona, 149, '134, .156, 162, 1705 
175, 194, 1^9, 214, 221, 222, 

00^ '■ ' ' ' ■ ■ 

Monk’s River, 4 1 o, , 4 n , 41 2 
Monmouth, 3O2, 520 ' ■ ■ 

^ Montgomeiy, sSo-. 

^ Montgomeryshire,- 301, 369, 380 
M’ourad Tepehsi, 265- 
Muse, Hill of, *61.^ , ■ ' m ' - - 

Mynach, 403, 413,' 415 

Mynwy, 520 
Myiiydd^ Bach, 249 
Mynydd "Llanfair^ 2 1 3 ■■ ■ 

Mynydd Lydiart,.; i70''..' 

Mynydd Mawr, :233, .249..-; ■ ^ 

Mynydd Turveyt,52o- 
Mynyw, 431, 454 

„ Nant Dert^^n, 454 ■ 

:. :HantgIyn, 296, 298,-299 ' y 

: ,Nant.yr ieuanc g^vn,' 148 
„ Neath, 498, 500, 501 ; 

Nen, i?wf,„25, 

Newport, Mon., 517, 518, "^3,, 
520< 521. 526 , 

Newton, 445 
Northern Hill, 173 

Ochterard, 522.- 
Offa’s Dyke, 56, 279 
Ougteraarde, 525 


Pandy Teirw, 1 14 

Pant Pad/ly, % , ■ , f . 

Pant y Gwycidel, 89 

Park of Bkfdiilph, 275 

Pembrokeshire, 214, ^ 3 , 423, 45-4 

497 . , / ' '■ ' 

Pen Clacr Gybi, 68; 190, 202, 208, 

■213,222 - ** 

Pe*i Dries Coed, 229, 235, 232 
Pen Dye, 369, 370 „ 

Penman ■ Mawr, 154 
Pemiiymiydd, 185, ' 191, 192,, 266, 
Peiinow, 520 

Pen Porcliell, 73, 296 ' ■ ; ;■ 

Pen Santaidd, 222 
Pen Strit, 325 

Pentraeth Gocli, 169, 70, 172, 

182,191,221,292-". - 

Pentraeth Godi, 1 75, 1 76 
Pentre Gastren, 317 „ 

Peiitrd Dwr isaf, 290' 

Pentrd Dwr iichaf, 290 

Pentref, 517 

Pentref y dii’r, 77 

Pen ire Vodas, 142 

Pentre y Dwr, 289, 290, 2§i 

Pentrd y Foclas, 297, 2-99 

Pen y bout, 127 

Fen y Coed, 4.1, 54, 56, 10 1, 272, 
273 ' ‘ 


Pen Y niaes, 2O6 

Pistyll Riiyudr, 344, 346, 349 

Plas Gamol, 312 
Pla.s Isaf, 312 

Plas Newydd, 266, 267, 321 
Bias Uchaf, 312 
Flas y Cadno, 489 , 

Piinlymmon, 519 

riyniinimon, 391, 395, 396, 422, 
423, 424, 425, 427, 438, 429. 430 

Plynlimmoii Bach, 425. 

Pont Coomb Linaii, 371 , 

Pont Envyd, 384, 390, 391, 392, 
395. 396, 403> 404. 4H> 423> 424 

Pont Fadog, 62, 91 
Poiit,Fawr, 502 ■ 

Pont NeivyBd, 250 , , , 

.Pont Velin Cerrig,. 375 

Pont' y Cysswiit, ■% . . - 

Pont y Cyssylltau, 68 ^ 

Pont .y Gysuitau, 275. 

Pont y Giyn Bin, 127 
Pont y Groes, 434 
Font y Gwr Drwg, 384, 385, 386, 
388,411 
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> Pont y Meibion, 63, 107^ !0§,, u% 
04, 119, 279, 322, .3^0, 341 ■ 

Pont y Rlianeddj 4.65 
Pont y Rhyd Fendigaid, 438 ^ 

^ Poiit yr Oferiadj 4*9, 415 
'Pont y Vell^asteil, 279 » 

Pont Vieer, ^2 
Port Dyn Noilg, 226,, 227 
Port,HeSj 104 ® ■ 

Portli y Rliydj 465 
Powis, 150* 

Powisiandj 375 
. Powys, 359 
Pulford, 38 

Pumiummon Mawr, 424, 425 
PjLimp Liimon, 422 

Qu aker’s ■ Y ard, 514,515 

Rhaiadar y Wennol, 144 
Rlianedd, River^ 465 
Rheidol, River, 403i 409> 

410, 412, 413, 415, 423, 425, 
426, 427? 43 ^ 433 
Riiigos, 502 . 

Rliiwabon, 40, 50, 68, 313, 314, 
3^5'. 3^6. 3^7 

Rhyaclr, River, 344, 345, 346, 347, 
34S, 349 . 

R'hyd Fendigaid, 437, 441, 442 
Riiyd y lerij 254 ' 

Robber's Leap, 51, 103, 272 
Riiddlan, 299 

Ruthyn, 76^ 83, 85, 13 1, 304 

Saint Pedair Goch, 175 
Sawdde, 476 

Shire Car, see Gamiarthensliire 
Snowdon, 122, 128, 145, 146, 154, . 
160, 161, .162,, 1,63, ' 164, 165, 
166, 1 91, 213, 032, 234, 235, 
23t>. 239, Q45, 310, 422 
Southey, River, ,476 , 

Spytty Ystwytii, 436 
Strath Feen, 446 
Swanr, 497', 

Swansea, :490, 493, 495, 496, 498, ;, 
.499,500: 

Sychartli, .43, 72, 320, 327, 328, 

, 3297 330. 332, 333.* 3S2 
S»ychn.ani', 327, 328., 330 

Taf, 491, 503, 504, Vs. 513. 514* 
5i§ , . 

Tan y-Bwldi, 244, 246 
Tan y Bwlc'^, Rmr, 250^. 
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T^SLrxv, River, 109, 114 
Ta^i^y, ^iver, 465, 504 
Taw>^ Bridge, 491 

» Tawy, Riveri 4gy, 498, 500 » 

T^ivd, Riverf 438, 440^ 441, 442, 
* 450? 454? 4^8, 5o.r|» 
ThorolfeIl,*i58 / 

Tir na Siar, 523 • 

Tomen Bala, 258, 264, 265 

Towey, 446, 447, 471, 47^, 504 

lowy, Rwer, 450 

Traeth Coch, 169 

Traws Llwy^n, 457 '* 

Trefecca, 303 

Tref y Beirdd, 214 

Tref y Talcot, 255 

Tregaron, 441, 442, 444, 450, 451, 

^ 452,^453? 454? 47 E 
Tregeiriog, 322 
Tre V Gastell, 302 
Troed rhiw goch, 423 
Troed y Rhhv, 505 
Tw^erin, River, 253" 

Twii yn y graig, 412 
Tvvrch, River, 463 • 

Tyburn, 248 , 

Ty Capel Saer, ^2 
Ty Gdyn, 299 
1 ybvith Teg, 429, 430 
Ty yn y maes, 148 
yn y pistyil, 268 

Valladf|id, 392 * 

•» 

VVaendwysog, 297 
VVaen y»Bwlch, 384, 388, 389 
Watery Goom of Llanwrda, adr. 
Wraig Sam, 321 
Wrekin, i68 

* Wrexham, 38, 39, 40, 44, 113, 187, 
32*. 3‘a. 3'3. 3'4. 321, 329, 
330, 339 

Wyddfa, 160,163, ^^5. i9h, 

^^^232, 235, 239, 240, 244 
Wye, River, 415, 423, 42^, 428, 527 ■ 

Ynys Fon, 292 
Ynysoedd y Goriiewin, 254 
.WtMng Boro, 26 
Ysbytty Gynfyn, 409 ^ 

» Ysbyity Ystwyth, 409 
Ystrad Feen, 447 
Ystrad Flur, 422,1 * 

Ystr£2d Manach, 515 
. Ystwyth, River, 433? 434 
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